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BST The present portion of this translation commences with Section VII. 
of the original. 

The first six Sections are meagre, and the first eight pages will contain a 
risumi of their contents, which will be given on the completion of the 
work, with Title-page, anil Table of Contents, 


SYSTEM OF PRONUNCIATION. 

THE system of transliteration adopted in the following pages, is that known as 
the system of Sir William Jones, which, after some thirty years' experience, the 
translator conceives to- 1 * the easiest, as well as the most natural, and as easy 
of pronunciation [except, perhaps, the purely ’Arabic gutturals] as the original 
letters of the ’Arabic alphabet. Some of the new systems proposed arc difficult 
and complicated, and, in the translator's opinion [as far as he can understand 
them], in many instances entirely incorrect. 

The vowels arc three short— a, i, it, equivalent to — — and — ; and three 
long— a, i, ii, equivalent to \ — j — s 

All consonants except the following, arc pronounced precisely the same as 
in English a—}, as th in thing, or lisped s; g —cb, as ch in church; 
^ —1 . 1 , strongly aspirated, and occurs only in purely 'Arabic words ; kb, as 
ch in loch, and as German ch ; j— d, pronounced by applying the tip of the 
tongue inverted to the palate; a— j, as th in thine, by ’Arabs, dth ; j—f, as r 
uttered by striking the point of the tongue on the palate; j—jz, as s in plea¬ 
sure, or soft Frenchy; J- —gj], ass/; in shell; ^— 5 , as tt in dissolve; as 
dwell l—t, as l with a slight aspiration; l —f, as English t with slight 
aspiration ; a deep guttural without any audible aspiration, and when 
initial to a word the ’ is placed before its vowel, as in 'All, and when not 
initial, alter its preceding vowel, as in Mas’iid and Rafi 1 ; r—gh, a guttural 
sound like that produced in gargling, nr Northumbrian r, and something similar 
to gh in ghost; j—[t, another peculiar 'Arabic sound, produced by pressing 
hack the root of tiie tongue to the throat, and partaking ol the sound of k 
and q ; 1 —h, slightly aspirated ; at the end of a word it is often unaspirated. 
When e occurs at the end of a word preceded by a, the former is almost 
quiescent. The only diphthongs are ai and au. 

from tire above system the scholar can at once tell the original letters in 
the names of persons and places. 
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TVTOGRAITIICAJ. ERRORS REQUIRING 
CORRECT JON. 


Tnjjc ii, note 3, jar Talhali, read TuIJiali. 

,, 21 ,f(>r I-ais, read Lais. 

„ 23, for Al-Mawaflijt, read Al-Miuvafik. 

,, 23, note I ,/>>■ lbilghnis, read Hadghais. 

,, 25, note 2, auiJ notes 4 ami 5, page 35, Jar Iliralumi, read Iliruliimt. 

>> .. /'r Tahir, read Tfiliir in all eases; and for Ni?um, read Nizam. 

„ 36, note y ,/or Sanjaiis. read Sijizis. 

„ 40, last line, and note 4,/ee Tagln, read Tigin. 

,, 41, nolo %/or LanaLili, read Eanakati. 

,, 5S, ne\t to list line, jar Tahri, read Tabari. 

„ 5Q, line 10, and in all cases, Jor Musil, read Mausil. 

,, 69, paragraph 2 of mile 4, line 15, Jar 'fj read jtfjf 
„ 75, line 1 0, fu SLL'J'AN- 1 .'L.’AZAM, W.SL 1 /]’A.\-I L-’AZAM. 

„ Hu, note 2, Jar overcome, rout overcame. 

,, hti, note, line 28, /or Al-Zawzani, read Az-Zauvani, and in all cases. 

„ 90, line 14, and notes 4 and /or Man dud, read Maud ltd in all cases. 

„ 97, line 13,>) .Sfdiman, read Suliiniii. 

„ lot, line 23 ,/or 344 11., read 443 11. 

,, 109, line 15, jar the martyr .Sultan, &c., read the martyr, .Sultan, ( \c. 

„ 110, note 1, line 1, /or 54811., read 514 It., and note 5 ,/or 521 11., and 
522 it., read 541 11., and 542 it. 

„ 112, note 5,/'/-year 523 11., read 543 11. 

,, 113, note, line II from IwUum,/v Scyr, read Siyar. 

„ 115, line 1, and lint 12 , jar Muhammad, Sam, read Miilinimiiad-i-S.iin 
and in all ca>cs. 

„ 137, note 3 ,/or 555 II., read 455 h. 

„ 140, note Khat.1-1, read .Khita-i. ami in all eases. 

,, 145, Hole 4, line 4 from bottom,/'/-Alnuit, read Alai mil. 

,, 14b, line \,jar A 7 .A.M, read ’AZAM. 

„ 167, note 8, line 8, Jar Yafa’-i, read Yafa-i. 

» <7 2 > »ole 3, paragraph 2, line 15, /or up to this lime, even, read up to 
this time even, Ac., e'en. 

„ 176, note 1, line it, jar Jstakhur, read Istakhur. 

„ 177, note 6, /or 603 11., read O13 11. 

,, 184, note, line 4 from Mli/in./V liaimn, read Ham. 



THE TABAKAT-I-NASIRI. 

SECTION VII. 

THE DYNASTY OF TIIF. TAHIRI MUHAMMADAN 
MALIKS IN ’A|AM. 

Miniiaj-1-SarXj, JORJAnI, the humblest of the servants 
of tlie Almighty’s Court, gives, in the following pages, an 
account of the Tallin Maliks [kings], whose descent, in 
some histories, is traced to Manudiihr Al-Malik, sovereign 
of ’Ajam ; and, according to which, the first of them who 
rose to power, was Tahir’, son of Al-Husain, son of Mus-’ab, 
son of Zarnik, son of As'ad, son of lladan, son of Mac 
Khusrau, son of Bahrain. Mac Khusrau was the first who 
embraced the faith of Islam, having been converted by 
’All—May God reward him !—and received the name of 
As’ad. This Bahrant was son of Kazan Miirit, son of 
Rustam, son of As-Saddid, son of Dostfm, son of Barsan, 
1 U'lwn famr to Bagfouuu, f_ Ashrat, son of Is- 

son of Jurak, son of Gusht-asp, son o, „ * .„ <■ 

ham, son of Turak, son of Anshar, son of Shaid-asffi^filli 'oT 
Azar-sab, son of Tuh, son of Ru-shed, son of Manuchihr 
Al-Malik. 

The Tallin Maliks were remarkable for their virtues 
and equity; and they first rose to pmver in Khurasan, 
in the time of the Amir-ul-Muminin [Commander 
of the Faithful], Mamiin, and in the following manner. 
Between the Khali fall. Muhammad Amin, who was at 

1 Tbc T3ri|$W-Y3h’J f which is 31 rare and most valuable work, and highly 
esteemed by the early chroniclers, gives a different account, According lo it 
the following is the genealogy of 4hc family “ Abu-Taiyib-i-TShir, called 
Zu-l-Yamanain, son of Husain, son of Ruzailf [giving the vowel points], son 
of Mflhln-i-KhaiTt. son of As’ad, son of RadwTah ; and, according to 
another tradition, As’ad, son of Radan ; and, according to another, Mus’ab, 
fon of Jalfcah. JMiir's ancestor, Rutaik, was a servant of Talfcah-i-Jnlaljat, 

-> was renowned for his generosity and beneficence." 
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Baghdad, and his brother Mamun, who was in Khurasan, 
ill-fcelinpr. aro!jc. IT this, Amin despatched 'Ali 'Isa- 
i-Mahanl from B\T ... into Khurasan to reduce Mamun 
to obc/:icnce ? _.,u, in one of the months of the year 195 
of the Hijrah, he reached Harnadan with a warlike army. 
Mamun appointed Harsamah 3 , son of A’yan, to the com¬ 
mand of a force to oppose ’Ali 'Isa ; and Tahir, son of 
Husain, was nominated to command the van of Ilarsa- 
mah's army. 

By the advice of FazI J , son of Sahl, who was Mamun’s 
Waztr, Mamun bestowed a standard upon Tahir, saying 
unto him at the same time, that he had bent for him a 
standard which for thirty years should lead to victory; 
and so it turned out, for the sway of the Tahiris lasted for 
upwards of thirty odd years". Within two leagues of 
Rai, with 14 or 15,000 horse", he encountered 'Ali, son 
of 'Isa. son of Mahan, who had brought 50,000 horse with 
him, defeated, and slew him 7 , and sent his head to Mamun. 
He then subdued the whole of the mountain tracts of'Irak, 
and took W'asit and Alnvaz, and appeared before the gates 
of Baghdad. 

After carrying on hostilities for the space of a 
year, Tahir captured Muhammad Amin, put him to 
death ", and despatched his head to Mamun, Uos 'iuc}$riy 


2 His right name is AbCi Yafcya-i-’Alt, son of 'Isa, son of ^ oo 

sons were also sent to serve uiulcr * ,5t " * 

.'"T'j; 10 5,/'/-year r vas appointed, Iwf, stilwetjuenlly, when lie asked 

... . , on marching from the Hulwau Pass to itaghdud, then 

jnt with another nriny. 

” 11 ^’ ,MC ’’.ironiclcrsof iinduulited authority stale that ’Ali, son of Al>i Khalid, 
Aninistcr in tjuestinn. 

♦» i-'Mnst writers give a greater number of years than litis. Their dynasty is 
said to have continued nearly fifty-four years. One of the poets has brought 
together the names of the Tahirian rulers in these two couplets :— 


In Khurasan, of the race of Mu$’ab Shah, 

Were Tahir, and Talhali, and ’Abd-ullnh : 

Then a second Tahir, and a Muhammad, who, 

Gave up unto Ya’Jcub, the llirane and crown.” 

* Tabari says 20,000 men, 

7 ’Alf, son of ’isu, was slain, it is said, by Da’ud-i-Siyah, or the Illack. Most 
writers state that Tahir himself slew him. 

8 The author of the Mujmal-i-Kaijih-i states, that a slave of J 3 hir% Fin I a us 
by name, slew Muhammad Amin on the 5th of Muliarram, 198 n. The 
author of the Tarlkh-i-Yiifal gives the 6lh of $afar as the date. 
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together with his mantle, his rod of office, and his seal, by the 
hand of his uncle's son, Muhammad, son of Al-Hasan, son 
of Mus’ab. This event happened, and this victory was gained, 
on the 25th of the month Muharrain, in the year 198 H. 

I. XAIIIK-I-ZC-L-YAMANAIN*. 

Ibn Haisam.tlic chronicler, and author of the work entitled 
“ Kasa§-i-San"i,” whose patronymic appellation was Abii- 1 - 
Hasan, and his name Haisam, son of Muhammad, Al-Baki 
[Nabi ?] states, that, when the Commander of the Faithful, 
Matnun, removed Ghassan l , son of 'Ubbad, from the 
government of Khurasan, he conferred it, together with 
the government of 'j^jam, upon Amir Tahir; and that 
As’ad, the grandfather * of Tahir, before his conversion to 
the Muhammadan religion, bore the name of Family. 
He was converted to the faith by Talhah 3 , who gave him 
the name of As’ad ; and he had a son whom he named 
Mus'ab ; and he, Mus’ab, became resident at Fushanj \ 

When the claims of the family of'Abbas to the Khilafat 
were put forward, this same Mus'ab became one of the 
principal men and partisan leaders of that dynasty. 
Mu$'ab had a son, Husain by name, which Husain, for a 
considerable time, administered tiie affairs of Fusfcanj, 
and was its Wall [governor] 6 ; and Tahir [Zu-l-Yamanain] 
was his son ; and these successes, which have been men¬ 
tioned, were gained by this same Tahir. 

When Mamun came to Baghdad, to assume the Khilafat, 

9 Of tlie two ri^bt liamls. Tahir had also lost an eye, which our author 
does not soon to have known. The reasons why he obtained the name of 
ZiVl-Yamanain are differently related. One is, that, when engaged in battle 
against ’Alt, son of ’Isa, he struck another antagonist with his left hand, with 
the other sword he carried, with such force as to cleave him in twain. The 
other, that, when about to give his hand in token of allegiance to the Imam 
Rija, at Maimin’s command, he gave the left. Rija asked the reason. Tahir 
replied, “ I swore fealty to Mamun with my right hand.” Ri$a replied, 
14 Your left will do just the same.” 

1 Only one copy of the different MSS. collated contains this name correctly. 

2 a* means ancestor also. According to the genealogical tree previoiiNly 
given, Tiihir was third in descent from As’ad. 

3 'JVdhah, son of’Ahd-ullah, one of the Prophet's comjvamous. 

4 According to the Tarlkb-i-Yufa'I, above quoted, the grandfather of THhir 
held the government of Fughanj and Hiral. Fushanj or Rushanj (it is written 
l>ulh ways) ,4 is the name of a city of Khurasan near llinit.” 

6 As considerable difference cxisls in some of these terms, 1 have thought it 
best to add, occasionally, the signification which the author means to convey. 

i? o 
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he despatched Tahir to Rakk'ah to carry on hostilities 
against Nasr-i-Shts 7 . Subsequently to this he came into 
Khurasan ; and, in 207 II.®, he died, having nominated his 
son Talhah, son of Tahir, his Khalifah or successor. 

The chronicler relates, that on the Friday he read the 
Khutbah". and cither forgot to mention the name of 
Mamun, or omitted it purposely. After he had returned 
to his residence at night, and had retired to rest, at day¬ 
break of Saturday morning he was found in his bed asleep 
in death ; and it was never known how *, or from what, his 
death originated a . 

II. TAI.HAII, SON OF TAIIIR I-?C-L-VAMANAIN. 

When the Khalifah. Mamun, became aware of the death 
of Tahir, he sent letters patent to Talhah, confirming him 
in the government of Khurasan, together with a robe of 
honour’. He held the government until 213 H. 4 ; and, 
when the end of his life drew near, he bequeathed the 
government of Khurasan to Muhammad, son of Al-Hasan, 
son of Mus’ab, At-Tahiri, who was Talhah’s paternal uncle, 
and soon after died. 

During his [Talhah’s] lifetime, the Khariii or heretic, 
Hamzah, broke out into rebellion in Sijistan 4 , and Talhah 

6 In (wo MSS. written Rnkah, which is not correct. Tahir’s father, 
Husain, son of Mus’ab, son of Ruzaijc, (lied at Ilirat of Khurasan in 199 11. 
At this lime Tahir was at KaVV’ah, and the Khalifah, Mamun, was present at 
his funeral, and prayed over him, and the \Va21r Fa?I, son of Sahl, placed the 
body in the grave. 

" Abu Nasr-i-Shfs. son of Rahi f } ) the Kharijf, or Schismatic. 

* He died at Marw, according to YTifa’t, 23rd of JamadT-ul-Akhir, 207 if., 
or, according to the computation of the Musa)inans, the night being reckoned 
l*fore the day, on the night of the 24th. 

5 As the word Khulhah will occur frequently in these pages, it will he well 
to explain, that it is an oration delivered after the service on the Muhammadan 
Sahlttth, in which the deliverer of it—the ruler or governor of the province 
properly—blesses Muhammad, his successors, and the reigning Khalifah or 
the Sovereign. In ancient times, the Khalifah, or his heir apparent, pro* 
noimced it, at the capital, in the principal Mosque. 

1 lie is said to have been poisoned. The account is to be found in detail in 
several histories. 

1 llis- death took place In the month of Jamftdi-ul-Awwal. 

3 The Mujnial-i-Fasih-i slates, that, ir. 210 n., the Khalffah, Mamun, 
despatched ’Ahd-ullah, son of Tahir, to the assistance of his brother Talhah, 
that, in concert, they might proceed into Mawar-un-Nahr to carry on hostilities 
against Raft’, son of Hash am. 

* lie died at the end of 212 11. 


6 Also called Niin-roz. 
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carried on hostilities against him for a considerable period ; 
and what he did in Khurasan, during the Khiliifat of 
Mamun, was the cause of his name being remembered 
with gratitude in that country, where numerous proofs of 
his goodness remained. 

III. ’AI 5 D.ULLA 1 I, SON OF TAHIR. 

On the decease of Talhah, the Commander of the 
Faithful, Mamun, summoned to his presence Abd¬ 
ullah, the son of Tahir, who had become Am'ir 
[governor] of Mi$r'. ’Abd-ullah had been brought up 
at the Court of the Khilafat. and under the patronage, 
and under the eye, of the Kh alifah himself, and had 
become greatly accomplished. In his seventeenth year, 
M." nun had entrusted him with the command of his forces; 
and he had _ o conducted himself, that, in his twenty- 
seventh year ’Abd-ullah had become renowned among 
men for his aanlincss, his vigour, his intrepidity, and his 
virtues and talents. At this period the Khalifah appointed 
him to the government of Khurasan, and directed that 
’All 8 , son of Tahir, brother of’Abd-ullah, should act as his 
brother’s Khalifah. or Lieutenant, in the command of the 
troops of the Dar-ul-Khilafat [the capital], in repressing 
the seditious and rebellious, and in the extermination of 
heretic Khariiis. and, likewise, in carrying out the affairs of 
state, and all such other duties as appertained unto ’Abd¬ 
ullah to perform and attend to. 

At the time the Khali fall’s mandate to proceed into 
Khurasan and assume the government reached him, ’Abd¬ 
ullah 9 was at Dinawr engaged in suppressing H;ibak-i- 
Khu rrami. When he readied Nisjiapur, rain, which had 
not fallen for a considerable time, bewail to descend and 

6 Any large city : Kgypt, and its capital. 

7 Some copies of the original mention “his twentieth year,” but I prefer 
the other reading, 

* Other writers state, that ’All succeeded his father in the government of 
Khurasan, and that he was killed in battle lighting against the Kharijis, in the 
vicinity of Nighapur ; and, that ’Abd-ullah was at Abiward when he received 
the intelligence of his brother’s death. 

9 Tabari makes no mention of ’Abd-ullah, son of Tahir, as having !>ccn 
employed against Bal>ak, but says that Isdiak, son of Ibrahim, son of Mu’sab 
—who would he thus cousin of ’ A Ul-nil all’s father—was. That author slates, 
that ’Abd-ullah seized Uabak’s brother in Khurasan, and, that he sent that 
heretic to Is-fcaVi at Laghdud, to be dealt with as-I 3 abak had already been. 
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to refresh the parched ground on the very same day, and 
the people took it as a good omen. He founded palaces 
for himself, and his followers and dependents, at Shad- 
vakh 1 of Nishapur. He suppressed the Khariiis. and 
punished them with severity ; and ruled with the utmost 
equity and justice, and introduced many good and wise 
regulations. 

He was also a great patron of learning, and to such a 
degree, that he requested the Imam ’Abd-ul-Kasim 5 , son 
of Salfam, to write a commentary for him on the work 
entitled “ Gharib-ul-Hadis." and, in recompense for so 
doing, sent him a present of ioo.ooo silver dirams, and a 
valuable dress of honour. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mamun, had entrusted 
’Abd-ullah with the government of the whole of the 
territory of ’Ajam 5 ; and, when that Khalifah died, his 
successor, Al-Mutasim IVillah, confirmed him, as his father 
had done before, in the government of the whole of the 
territory of’Ajam, which 'Abd-ullah retained until the year 
230 IT., in the reign of Al-Wasik B'illah, when he died. He 
had exercised sovereignty over the territories of 'Ajam fora 
period of seventeen years; and, when he died, he had 
attained the age of forty-eight, the same age as his father. 
When his death drew near, he nominated his son Tahir as 
his successor over Khurasan *. 

IV. TAHIR, SON OF 'ABD-ULLAH. 

When the account of the decease of ’Abd-ullah reached 
the Khalifah. Al-Wasik, he despatched, from the Dar-ul- 
Khilafat of Baghdad, letters patent and a standard, con¬ 
firming him as his father’s successor. 

His brothers* solicited from Tahir the grant of the pro- 

1 In the Persian translation of the Arabic work entitled A§ru-ul-Uilad, by 
Muhammad Murad, son of ’Alxl-ur-Kalinritn, &had-yiikh is doscril>ed as “a 
city of Khurasan near unto Nigho-pur ;’* hut it appears to have been a fortified 
suburb, where the royal jralace, arsenal, and gardens were situated. The 
Habtb-us-Siyar states that the capital of the Tahiris was called Kar-shakh ] 

9 Some copies have Abu-I-Ifasiin. 3 ’Ajam—countries not Arabian : Persia. 

4 ’Abd-ullah, son of Tahir, had a son called ’Abd-ullah, who was born 
223 >1.; and another son, Muhammad, who was his father's deputy at Ilaghdad, 
died in 226 II. 

‘ In all the copies of the original the word brothers is used, but only one 
brother is mentioned afterwards. 
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vincc of Khurasan, and its government; and he bestowed 
on his brother, Amir Mu$'ab, the government of Nishapur". 
The Kh.-ilifah. Al-Wasik, died in t!ic montli Zu-l-Hijjah, 
232 H., and Al-Mutawakkil assumed the Khilafat. 

He confirmed Tahir in the government of 'Ajam. After 
a period of fourteen years and nine months, at which time 
the Khalifah. Al-Mutawakkil, was martyred 7 by the 
Turks, he was succeeded by Al-Mustansir. 

Six months subsequently to that event, in the year 
24S II.", Al-Musta’in succeeded him. lie sent letters 
patent and a standard, and confirmed Tahir, son of 'Abd¬ 
ullah, in his government, as before ; and, in that same year, 
Amir Tahir died, having previously nominated his son 
Muhammad as his successor over Khurasan J . 

V. MUHAMMAD, SON OF JA 1 ITR. 

Amir Muhammad-i-Tahir 1 was endowed with good 
breeding, the gift of poetry, and many other accom¬ 
plishments ; but was greatly addicted to pleasure and 
amusement. 

He had entrusted the government of Tabaristan 
to his uncle Suliman, son of ’Abd-ullah-i-Tahir; but, 
in 251 II., Amir Hasan, son of Zaid-ul-’AIawi, broke 
out into rebellion in that country. He was a Sayyid, 
and a well-bred and learned person, and a poet. He 
subdued the territories of DSIam, and G'ilan, which 
were in the possession of infidels ; and the people of 
those parts were converted to the Muhammadan faith 
by him. From thence lie entered Tabaristan with a 
large army ; and Suliman, son of 'Abd-ullah-i-Tahir, uncle 
of Amir Muhammad, was defeated by him, and retreated 

6 In 231 H., Idasan, son of AI-Husain, brother of Tuliir-i-Zfi-l-Vumaimin, 
in Tabaristan ; and, in 235 Jf. is-hnk, son of Ibrahim, son of Zii-I-Ya- 

manain's brother, Hasan, Hied at Haghdad. lie bad held the Shai t, or district 
of Haghdad, under three JCjiallfahs. 

7 Middle of the month of Shawwal. 247 II. 

* According to our author, in his account of the Khali falls, on the 4th of 
Rnbi’-ul-Awwal, 248 II. 

9 Succession to the government of Khurasan seems to have been considered 
hereditary, but to that of ’Ajam, at the pleasure of the Khalifalv 

1 Ilis name is given differently by Hamd-ullah-i-Mustaufi in liis history, 
lie styles him Muhammad, son of Ahmad, son of Tahir, son of ‘Alxl-ullah, 
son of Tahir-i-Zu-l-Yainanain. In the Mujn:aI-i-I<asjb-i lie is called Muham¬ 
mad, son of Tahir-i-Zu-l-Yamauain. 
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to Rai’, and subsequently retired to Baghdad. On his 
arrival at the latter place, he was made Ka'ld [governor] 
of the district of Baghdad. 

At this period, Ya’kfib, son of Lais, had risen in rebellion 
in Sistan, and had subdued sonic portion of Jaruni 3 , and 
of Ziiwulistan, and had acquired considerable power in 
Khurasan. In 259 II., Ya kub determined to attack Amir 
Muhammad. The reason of this was, that his enemies, 
Ahmad and Fazl, the brothers of ’Abd-ullah-i-Salih, Sijizi, 
had fled from the territory of Nim-roz, and had sought the 
jirotection of Muhammad, son of T.ihir. Ya'kub continued 
repeatedly to demand them at the hands of Amir Muham- 
mad-i-Tfdiir, but he had always refused to give them up. On 
this Ya'kub determined to march against Kishapur*; and, 
when lie had arrived within a short distance of it, Ahmad 
and Fazl came to the entrance of the palace, where Am'ir 
Muhammad was at the time, to acquaint him with the 
news of Ya’kiib’s approach. The Jlajib [chamberlain] of 
the Amir told them that his master was asleep, and that 
he had no leisure to receive them. They observed to 
each other that it was necessary that some one should 
awaken the Amir; and, thus saying, they retired and went 
to their brother ’Abd-ullah-i-Sfdih, Sijizi, and told him what 
liad occurred, lie was well aware that Amir Muhammad 
was entirely sunk in carelessness, and that his dynasty 
was near its fall; so he retired to Rai, and sent his 
brothers, Ahmad and Fazl, to the Wall [governor] of 
Rai, but went himself into Tabaristan to Amir Hasan, son 
of Zaid-ul-'Alawl. 

When Ya'kub, son of Lais, reached a place called Farhad- 
gurd\ a short distance from N'ishapur, Amir Muhammad 
despatched an agent to Ya'kub, named lbrahim-i-Salih, 

a Re is not the correct pronunciation for the name of this city, hut Rai. 
It is written thus in the original Persian—-^ 

* Jaifnn is dcscrilrcd as being the district of Garmsfr, which latter word 
is written in various ways by those* who fancy that Oriental proper names, 
as well as other word.% may be written according to their fancy, such as 
Gurmseltl, Gurmsccr, and the like. 

4 'Ihc capital of ^Khurasan. As stated, previously, the Tallin rulers held 
their court at Shfid-yakJl, a short distance from that city. 

6 The name of this place is not quite certain : it is written 
and even ■>/ '•+*' in the different copies of the MSS. collated. The al>ovc name 
is the most probable cue. 
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Manvazt [or native of Marw], with a message demanding 
whitlicr he was going without the command of the Lord of 
the Faithful, and that, in case he had a commission, he 
should show it, in order that he, Muhammad, might obey 
it, and observe its provisions. When the agent reached 
Ya kub’s presence, and delivered his message, Ya’qub put 
his hand under his prayer-carpet and drew forth his sword, 
and, placing it before the envoy, said: “This is my pass 
and authority.” 

When the envoy, Ibrahlm-i-Salih, returned with this 
reply, all the people of Nlshfipur entered into communica¬ 
tion with Ya’kiib ; and they delivered Muhammad-i-Tahir 
into his hands, and the dynasty of the 'J'ahirfs came to an 
end 6 . This event happened on Sunday, the 3rd of the 
month of Shavvwal. 25y II. Respecting the generosity and 
munificence of Muhammad-i-Tahir, one of the learned, whose 
statement may be depended on, relates the following 

ANECDOTE. 

There was a person dwelling at Ntshapur, one of the most 
excellent men of his day, named Mahmud-i-Warrak 7 . Ho 
possessed a female slave, who played exceedingly well upon 
the barbat —a kind of lute—and of such grace and beauty 
as cannot be described. 

The fame of the loveliness of this slave-girl, and of her 
amiability and accomplishments, having reached the ear of 
Muhammad-i-Tfihir, to the effect that she improvised 
ghazals. or odes, sang them, and accompanied them on 
the barbat, the heart of Muhammad-i-Tahir desired, 
beyond measure, to obtain possession of her. lie lud 
repeatedly asked Mahmiid-i-Warrak to part with her, and 
had offered to give a very high price for her; but all 
his offers were rejected, and he could not obtain posses¬ 
sion of her, for her master himself was deeply enamoured 
of his beautiful slave, Rutibali, as she was named. 

After some time had elapsed, however, and Mahmud-i- 
Warrak had expended all his property and possessions in 
pleasure and expense on her account, and nothing remained 
to him, he despatched a person with a message to the 

* These events arc fully detailed in the Jami’-ut-TawariJdl, and several other 
histories. See note 7 , page 22. 

7 Warrak means a writer, a cutter and folder of paper, aLu a ntonied man. 
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presence of Muhammad-i-Tahir soliciting that the Amir 
would honour him with a visit, in order that he might 
dispose of his beautiful slave to him. 

When Mubammad-i-Tahir received this message he was 
delighted beyond measure, and directed that four badrahs‘ 
of silver should be brought and handed over to the 
domestic who brought the message, while the Amir 
arose, and proceeded, by way of his own private residence 
to that of Mahmud-i-Warrak. When the Amir had sat 
down, and the silver was placed before the eyes of Mah- 
mud-i-Warrak. he, seeing the state of affairs, went out, and 
directed Ratibah, saying: “Don your best apparel, 
Ratibah, and prepare to present yourself before the Amir, 
as I am going to sell you to him.” When the slave-girl 
heard these words she burst into a flood of tears, and, such 
was the paroxysm of her grief, that the sounds reached the 
cars of the Amir, who was in another apartment. lie 
lfeard Mahmud say to her: "Wherefore all this grief and 
lamentation, O Ratibah?” to which she replied: " O my 
master ! is this the end of our connexion, that at last you 
separate me from you?” Mahmud replied: “All this I 
do out of love and affection for you, now that I possess 
nothing, and am a beggar; and, that you may continue to 
live in ease and affluence for the rest of your life, I send 
you to the haram of the Amir.” Ratibah replied : “ If 
you merely act thus on my account, refrain from doing so, 
for I undertake to work for the rest of my days, and, by 
industry befitting a woman, by weaving coifs and mantles, 
earn sufficient means for your subsistence and my own, 
but do not separate me from you.” Mahmfid-i-Warrak 
rejoined: “If such be the case, 0 Ratibah, I now pro¬ 
nounce you free, and fix your dowry at nineteen dinars 
and a half, and make you my wife.” 

Muhammad-i-Tahir, hearing this loving and affectionate 
dialogue between Mahmiid-i-Warrak and his slave, arose, 
and, gathering his garments about him, said to Mahmud : 
" The whole of the four badralis of silver arc thine ; I make 
thee a present of it: pass the rest of thy life in case and 
affluence !” Thus saying, he went his way ; and the fame 
of his generosity still remains. 

* A weight ctpial to 10,000 dirtims , also a hag made of leather or lajnbVakin. 



SECTION VIII. 

THE SUFFARiON DYNASTY. 

The author, Minhaj-i-Saraj Jurjani, makes a short extract 
from the Tarikh or chronicle of Ibn Hai$am-i-Sam, respect¬ 
ing the dynasty of the Suffariun. That chronicler and 
annalist relates, that Ya'kfib-i-Laig, and ’Umro, ’All, and 
Mu'addil-i-Lais, were four brothers, sons of Lais, the Suffar 
or worker in brass, who was head of the braziers of Sijis¬ 
tan 1 . [At this time] Ibrahim, son of Al-Husain : , was the 
Wall [governor] of Sijistan on the part of Muhammad, 
son of Tahir, the last of the Tfihiris, who was the Amir of 
Khurasan. This Ibrahim had appointed a deputy or 
lieutenant of his own to govern in Sijistan in his name, 
who was called Sfilih, son of Un-Nasr. This Lais the 
brazier was a restless and refractory fellow, and had a 
great number of assistants, servants, and followers. 

1 Olhci historians greatly differ here, as to the origin and rise of the 
Suffarian. One says that Lais, the brazier, was in the service of {alili, son of 
Na;r, Kaniini; and another, quoting the History of Khurasan of Moiiluna 
Mu'in-ud-Din, Sabzwari, states, that (he latter author had traced the descent of 
this family to Nusjiinvin the Just, the celebrated ruler of Iran. Again, another 
author stales, that Ya’hub, son of latis, after the death of Darhim [sic], son of 
Un-Xasr, revolted against his sons $iilih and Nasr, in 237 n., and managed 
to gain possession of some portion of the territory of .Sijistan. Jlis affairs 
prospered, and, the principal men among the partisans of Darhim's family 
having combined with him from time to time, in 253 it., lie acquired the whole 
of SijistSn. Darhim's sons fled to the king of Kabul. 

5 In three copies of the MSS. compared, and also in the Tarfkh-i-Fanakall, 
this name is written “ Ilasin, ” t«*»] which signifies a fortification. A 
few words, respecting the Tarikh-i-FaiiSkali, may not he amiss here. Aim 
Sulinian-i-Da'ud, the author of that work, sumamed Fakhr-ud-din, was a 
native of Fanhkat—also written Ganiikat, according to the rule hy which 
'Arabs change Persian / into i —in Mawar-un-Kahr; hence lie is known as 
Al-Fanakati, and Al-Iianakali, and his work as the Tarikh-i-Fanakai{ or 
Ranakalt j but not hy the absurd name that some persons have bestowed 
upon it, apparently through ignorance of the existence of this place, such as 
“liina-Gcly," and “ Iiina-i-Gcti.” They probably supposed the meaning to 
lx; a “History of the Foundation of the Woild,” which Dina-i-Gcii would 
signify. 
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I. YA'tfCB, SON OF RAIS, §UFFAr 1 . 

The author of these pages, in the year 613 II., 
arrived in Sijistan, during the rule of the Malik of Nini- 
roz, ^hah-i-Ghazi. Yanitn-ud-dln, Bahram Shah, son of 
Malik-i-Kabir, Taj-ud-din, Harab, son of ]’zz-ul-Muluk, 
Muhammad. There I noticed a place’, on the south 
of the city of Sijistan, which they call by the name 
of Dar-i-Ta’am, outside the city, at a spot called Rcg- 
i-Gunjan. In the vicinity of this latter place, on a height 
or rising ground, there is a palace in ruins ; and a number 
of trustworthy persons informed me, that Ya’kub, son of 
Lais, and his brothers, with their dependents and servants, 
were in the habit of coming thither one day in each week, 
as is the custom among young men, to divert themselves 
by sports and fun. 

They used on these occasions to choose an Amir, or 
king of the sports, and a VVazir, or minister. One day, 
according to their usual custom, they had come to the 
wonted place of meeting, and Ya’kub had been chosen 
Amir for the day’s sports; and, to each and every one of 
his brothers, his kinsmen, and dependents, he had assigned 
1 “There I noticed a place," &c. This sutlden change to the first person 
is found in the original, and is not unusual in Oriental works. The whole of 
the MSS. compared here appear hopelessly corrupt, the place to the* south 
of Sijistan having, apjiarcntly, two names, ami yet cither of them is named, 
as though it were a principal distinguishing designation. But, as the Bodleian 
and some other MSS. omit the relative in the last clause, it has lieen adopted 
in the text of the translation. Since the above has lieen in type 1 find, from 
“Masaljk \va Mamalik” —the original MS., not a translation—that l)ar-i 
Ta'.nn was the name of one of the thirteen gates of the suburbs of the then 
extensive city of Zaranj, the capital of Sijistan, founded after the city of 
Ram gjiahr became uninhabitable. The city was surrounded by a high wall 
and a ditch, and had five gates, which were of iron. The walls of the suburbs 
were probably not so strong, and the gates seem to have been of wood. The 
author says: "The jxilace of Ya'kub, son of Rais, is situated between the 
gates called Dar-i-fa'am, and Darwa7ah-i-Bars [Fars] ; and the palace of 
’L’liim, son of Lais, is the residence of the ruler.” The copy of the above 
wotU which 1 have used is, from the style of writing, very ancient; and, from 
various events mentioned in it, appears to have been compiled previous to the 
time of Mahmud of Qhaznin. 1 have translated a Considerable portion of it. 
Our author's journey to Sijistan took place some centuries after this work was 
written, at which |>criod, from lies remarks, the extensive suburbs had almost 
disappeared, and the names only of some of the gates appear to have survived. 
From the incntiun of the Reg [sand] of Gunjan, the suburbs had evidently been 
partially, if not altogether, buried in the sands, which, in after-times, reduced a 
once well-cultivated tract into a desert. See Section XIV. on the Kings of 
Nim-roz and Sijistan. 
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flic name of some one of the nobles and grandees of the 
country. Unexpectedly, the deputy of the Amir of Sijis- 
tan, Salih, son of Najr, himself, on his return home from 
the chase, arrived at this place, attended by his usual small 
suite. Perceiving this assemblage of people collected on 
the mound in question, he directed one of his attendants 
to go and make inquiry who they were. 

When the man sent reached the party, and noticed what 
was going on, he was much astonished ; and, a bevy of youths 
having come forward to receive him, the messenger was 
forced to dismount from his horse, because it was necessary 
to present himself before the Amir of the sports on foot. 
The servant of Salih, accordingly, was under the necessity 
of complying; and lie made his obeisance, and returned, 
and related to his master, Salih, son of Na$r, what had 
passed and what he had seen. 

Salih, whose disposition was inclined to pleasantry, said, 
“ We will go and see what this party of youths arc about,” 
and rode up and came to the spot where they were. 
Ya'kub-i-Lais never moved from his seat, and he directed, 
that Amir Salih should be brought forward to pay his 
obeisance. The youths, as commanded, advanced to meet 
him, and they made Salih dismount from his horse, and 
compelled him to make his obeisance to Ya’kub. 

As the day of his fortune and the period of his age had 
reached the evening of their termination, and the morning of 
the prosperity of the Suffiiriun had dawned, Ya’kub made a 
sign to the effect that it was necessary to put an end to 
Amir Salih’s career, and forthwith they put him to death. 
Ya'kub, without delay, mounted a horse, and the party 
with him armed themselves, and, with the utmost expedi¬ 
tion, they set out for the city, and proceeded to the palace 
of the ruler, and there Ya'kub took up his quarters. 

This event took place at the time of early forenoon, and 
by the time of meridian prayer the territory of Sijistanwas 
in the hands of Ya'kub-i-Lais, and all the people submitted 
to his rule, like as if the Almighty God had pre-ordained 
that he should follow his own way. Ya’kub directed that 
the Khutbah should be read for him ; and these events, 
and this success, took place in the year 25 1 H. 

After this, Ya'kub led an army towards Rust and 
Zawulistan, and the territory of Dawar [Zamin-i-Dfiwar] 
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and Qljaznfn. and subdued the whole of them. From 
thence he advanced into Tukharistan 4 and Ralkh, and 
subdued them ; and then returned and marched towards 
Kabul 1 . This success took place in 256 II., and, subse¬ 
quently, lie returned to Sijistan, and afterwards advanced 
to Hirat, which, after much fighting, he gained possession 
of. After this lie took Radghais, Bfishanj [or Fusjjanj], 
Jam, and Bfikhurz. and returned to Sijistan again. 

After a short time Ya kub again put his forces in motion, 
and marched against Nishapur, which he gained possession 
of without opposition in 259 h., and seized upon Muhammad- 
i-Tahir, son of Husain*, together with his treasures, and his 
dependents, and followers. lie then marched towards 
Gurgan and Tabaristan, and, after having extorted tribute, 
again retired. He made his brother, U’niro-i-Lais, Walt 
[governor] of Hirat: and, in 261 11., a person—one of the 
Amirs of Muhammad-i-Taliir—revolted, and set Muhant- 
niad-i-Xahir at liberty 7 , who retired to the Court of the 
Klla lifali, Al-Wasik B'illah. Ya'kub-i-Lais again marched 
an army into ’Irak, and, on his return from tlicncc, he 
readied a place which was called Khandah-i-Shapur *. and 
there he departed this life, in the year 265 H., of colic, after 
a reign of fourteen years. 

4 The ancient name of one of the districts of the territory of Ifcilkh, and of 
which Tac-fcan — Tul-fcan by moderns, hut nut correct, I think—is the largest 
town, the authority of “IIwen liftmen ?j Thsang,” and its extent of “ten 
days journey by thirty days," and tl ftwnty-seren slates," notwithstanding. See 
j. Ro. As- Soc. t vul. vi. p. 94. 

6 As stated in a former note, the sous of Darliim, Na§r and had 

fled to Kabul, and had sought shelter with the “ Shah,” as he is styled, of 
that territory, whose name was Kalbcl or Rantbel ; hut this seems to have been 
a surname merely, for the opponent of the first Mussulmans burc this very title. 

* The name here is not correct: the last of the Tahiiis is Muhammad, son 
of Tahir, son of ’Ahd-ullah, son of Tahir-i-Zul-Yamanain. See page 15. 

7 The author says not one word respecting Ya’kTib’s overthrow near Hid wan 
by Muwaffik, the brother of the Khalffah Mu’tamul, in 262 H. On that 
occasion the baggage and effects of Ya’qub fell into the 1 lands of the victors, 
among which were the chests containing his treasures, clothes, &c. On 
opening one of the chests, they found reclining therein the Amir Muham¬ 
mad, son of Ut-Tahir, whom Ya'feub bad made captive, when lie gained pos¬ 
session of Nt§]in.pur, and overthrew the Tahiti dynasty. Muwaffik set him at 
lilwrty, and sent him to liaghdad. He died there in 266 u.,an<l, at that time, 
and with him, other authors consider the Tallin dynasty to have ended. 

8 The Muntakhah-iit-TawArikh calls this place by the name of 4, Jand-U 
Sljapur, a town of Ahwa7., M and states that the date of his death was the 14th 
of §haww 31 , 265 11. 1 1 is also called ‘ * Jamie-Shnpitr.” Ya'qub wa* buried there. 
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II. ’UMRO, SON OF LAIS, $UFFARi. 

When Ya’kub-i-Lais was removed from this transitory life, 
his brother, 'Uinro, Sttflarl, sent a written petition to the Lord 
of tile Faithful, the Khallfah. Al-Muwaftik li'illah*, tendering 
his obedience and submission, and soliciting that he should 
be confirmed in the possession of the greater part of Furs, 
Gurgiin, Sijistan, and Khurasan. IIis request was acceded 
to by the Khali fa h, and ’Uinro retired from the mountain 
tracts of ’Irak with his own forces and those of his brother, 
and returned towards Sijistan again. From thence he 
moved towards Ilirat, and arrived there in the year 266 IT. 
From Ilirat he marched to Nisjpipur; and Khujistanwho 
was one of the Amirs of Muhammad, son of Tahir [the last 
of the Tallin dynasty], who had released his master from 
the hands of the Suffaris, and who was at this period in 
Gurgiin, marched to Nishapur against ’Umro, and there he 
was joined by Rafi’, son of llarsamah, from Manv. 

They fought a battle with' Umro before thegateof Nishapur, 
and Umro was defeated and put to the rout. He retreated 
to Ilirat, and the Khali fall. Al-Mavvaffik ll'illah 5 , deposed 

8 There was no Khallfah nf this name. The atllhor must refer to the Khnlffah 
Mu’lamid's brother, Muwaffik, who was made Wall over the eastern parts 
of [slam, anil declared heir, after the death of Mu’taimd’s son [afar, but Tie di<l 
not succeed to the Kh'lafat. Mu’tazid, soil of Muwnftik, wlio died I afore his 
brother, Mu'tamid, sneccedcd his fatlier, Al-MuwafiTk, ill his capacity as ruler of 
the eastern partsof the Khilafat ; and lie conferred the investiture of Khurasan, 
Kars, Isfahan, Sijistan, Rinnan, and Stud, upon ’Umro in 265 II., after the death 
01" Ya’kuh ; and, in 2(16 it., 'Uinro npjjoiiilcd 'Uhaid-ullah, the son of Tahir, to 
the district of Uaghdad. a.^ his deputy. Mii'Uimid was I he KJjalifati who excom¬ 
municated 'Umro, son of Lais, from the pulpit, at Uaghdad, in 265 it. 'Umro 
had despatched an agent to offer his submission and ubcdicnec, which the 
Khallfah refused to accept, and he cursed him. 

Under the events of the year 27S it., the Mnjmal-i-Fnsih-i also mentions, 
that “ Amir Isma’il, Sainani, overcame 'Llntpn, son of I.nis, the SufTarand, 
under the events nf the following year, 27911., I find the Khallfah, A I-Mu’tazid, 
presenting a standard to 'Umro, with the government of Khurasan, at 'Ilium's 
request, and that “ Umro lioistcil tlic standard over his Sarac or palace, and 
kept it flying there for three days. The Kh nlffah also conferred upon 'Uinro’s 
envoy, who brought the request for a standard, a dress of honour, and a pre¬ 
sent.” (lnr author sadly confounds the dates of events, and jumbles them 
into a very short space. 

1 This is an error, although seven copies of the text give the same name. 
Other authors slate, that Ya’kfili was defeated by Ahmad, son of 'Abd-ullah, 
Khujistan!, i.c. a native of Khujistan. which, the author of the Mujmal-i- 
Fasili t says. i« a dependency of Uadghni*, in the highlands of Ilirat. 

: See preceding note 8 , on Ibis subject. 
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’Umro-i-Lais from the government of Khurasan in the year 
271 II., and the whole of the territories and places which had 
been annexed by him were given [back] to Muhammad, son 
of Tahir, son of ' Abd-ullah. 

Muhammad was, at that time, at the Dar-ul-Khilafat of 
Baghdad, and Rafi’, son of Harsamah, was directed to act 
as his deputy and lieutenant in the government of 
Khurasan. The government of Mawar-un-Nahr — the 
territory trans Jihun—was conferred upon Ahmad, Sam ant, 
as the deputy likewise of Muhammad, son of 
Between ’Umro-i-Laig and Rafi’, son of Harsamah, many 
battles and conflicts took place up to the period that Rafi’- 
i-Harsamah himself rebelled against the authority of the 
Khalifah. 

In the year 284 II., in an encounter which took place 
between him and ’Umro-i-Lais, Rafi’ was slain s . ’Umro 
sent the head of Rafi’ to tile Court of Baghdad, at which 
time the masnad [throne] of the Khiliifat had devolved 
upon Al-Mu’tazid Billah, and ’Umro-i-Lais made a request 
to him that the government of Mawar-un-Nahr, Khurasan. 
Nim-roz \ Fans, Kirman, and Ahwaz, together with the 
Nakabat 1 , or guardianship of the entrance to the palace of 
the Khalifah, and of the district of Baghdad, should be 
made over to him. More than this, he solicited that the 
name ’Umro should be inscribed on the canopies ‘ which 
every chief had in his residence [which would signify that 
he was above them all], and that his name should be men¬ 
tioned in the Khutbah. and on the coins of Makkali and 
Madinah and of Hijaz. All his demands were acceded to 
by the Kballfah’s Court, and were duly carried out, and 
numerous dresses of honour, and countless marks of favour 
and distinction, were conferred upon him. 

The letters patent, acceding to his demands, having 
reached ’Umro from his Majesty the Khalifah. he made 

3 Other authors state that Rafi' was taken prisoner by 'Umro, and sent to 
Baghdad, where lie died in confinement, which former proceeding so pleased the 
Khalifah that lie restored ’Umro to the government of Khurasan, Mawar-un- 
Nahr, Kirman, &c., again. The Jami’-ut-Tawdrikh, and 'nrikh-i-Guzfdah, 
however, state that Rafi 1 sought shelter with the ruler of Khwurazm, who put 
him to death, and sent his head to ’Umro. The latter’s report to the Khalifah, 
in the Mujinal-i-Kasih-I, confirms this. 

4 Sijistan. 5 Nakabat, the office of a Na^ib, a leader, &c. 

" The word is rather doubtful— j'+j- One MS. has another 
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ireparation for proceeding and taking possession of 
dawar-un-Nahr; and Muhammad Bashir, who was his 
dajib fchambcrlain], was despatched with a force from 
Umro’s army in advance. 

Amir Isma’il-i-Abroad 1 , Samani, marched from Bukhari 
:owards Khurasan, crossed the river Jihun *, and defeated 
:he [advanced] force of 'Umro under Muhammad Bashir, 
who was slain in the engagement, together with a great 
number of his troops. Upon this ’Umro-i-Lais proceeded 
towards Mawar-un-Nahr with a numerous army, for it 
included 70,000 horsemen armed with spears, besides other 
troops. Amir Ismail-i-Ahmad crossed’ the Jihun, and 
fought a battle with ’Umro-i-Lais before the walls of 
Balkh, defeated "him, and took him prisoner, and sent him 
to the court of Baghdad ', and then Ismail' returned to 
Bukhari. In the year 2HH H., the Khaltfah. Al-Mu'tazid, 
directed that'Umro should be cast into prison, and in it he 
died ; and the dynasty of the Suflariun terminated*. 


7 Isma’il’s army is said lo have consisted of 12,000 horse, but the accounts 
of oilier writers differ considerably in their statements from this one. 

* The Oxus, also called Ilakhlrus, and Amuiah. 

9 According lo the author's own statement above, Isma-tl with his army was 
already across. 

1 See note 4 , page 31, for a full account of HJinro’s fate. 

4 The TXrtkh-i-Ihrahatat, andothers, state, that after the downfall of’Umro 
his descendants contented themselves with the sovereignty of Sijistan, subject, 
however, to the Sam a ms. 'iTiis is also proved from the subsequent accounts 
given by our author himself. When the people of Sijistan became aware of 
’Utnro’s capture they set up Tahir, who, according lo the Tarikh-i-Gtizidah, 
Ni?am-ut*Tawarikh, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, and other works was not 
’Umru's brother, but his grandson, Tafrir, son of Muhammad, son of’Umro. 
Isma’il, Sam an I, overcame him : but after a time conferred the government of 
Sijistan upon Nasr, son of Ahmad, Tahir’s son. ITis descendants continued 
to possess it until the year 643 n. ’Umro, son of Lais, founded the ’Alifc 
Masjid at Shiraz. 
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TIIF. DYNASTY OF THE SAmANIS. 

The humblest of the servants of the Almighty, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, JiirjTint, states that, after the mention of the Maliks 
of Yaman, and the Suflariun Amirs, he has considered it 
preferable to insert here the section in which it is proposed 
to give an account of the race of Saman, and the Maliks 
of that dynasty, and therefore this portion of the work was 
made, in its arrangements, antecedent to that treating of the 
genealogy of the Mahmiidi, and Najiri Maliks'. Although 
the history of the Maliks of Yaman ought, properly, to 
have been first in the arrangement of the book, still, as 
they were not among the number of Maliks of Islam, he did 
not consider it right to place them before the Khalifahs. 
and therefore they have received this much precedence’. 

This section has been taken from the Tarikh or Chronicle 
of Ibn Haisam, in order that those under whose inspection 
it falls may place perfect confidence in its correctness. 

The chronicler relates that the ancestor of the Samanls 
was named Silmfin; but, according to some others, his 
name was different from this; and, moreover, that Saman 
is the name of one of the districts of the Sughd of Samr- 
kand, and that the ancestor of the Samanls was the Ra'ls 
[chief] of that place, and that he used to be styled Saman- 
i-Khaddat ’; but, for sake of brevity, the name of Saman was 


1 The Ghaznawi dynasty, and the Turkish Slave dynasty (not Pa/ans), of 
which Nasir-ud-din, the ruler of Dildi, to whom the author dedicated his work, 
was one. 

3 These remarks would have been belter prefixed to the notice of the kings 
of Yaman, or the TShiris, and are rather out of place here. 

8 TheTarikh-i-Jahan-Ara slates that he was chiefly known by the name 
of Saman-i-Khadah. which signifies the master or possessor of saman or effects, 
chattels, &c. Saman likewise, quoting the “ Muajjam-ul-Baladan/’is the name 
of a village of Mawar-un-Nahr, but others consider it to be the name of a place 
in the territory of lialkL The Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh also agrees with this 
statement. 
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adopted, and it became the name by which he was generally 
known. He was of the posterity of Bahram Shubin*. 

This .Saman-i-Khaddat had a son who was named Asad, 
who had four sons—named, respectively, Null, Yahya, 
Ilyas, and Ahmad. They became Princes and Lords of 
great dignity and power, able, and experienced, and en¬ 
dowed with considerable promptness and vigour. At 
length, when their family had attained the pinnacle of 
greatness and power, Alb-Tigin*, the Amir of Ghaznln. 
and Sabuk-Tigln, were among the slaves and servants of 
their descendants. All the Samanis left numerous proofs 
of their goodness in Khurasan and Mavvnr un-Nahr; and 
may the Almighty reward them by bestowing upon them 
exalted stations in the courts of Paradise. 

ASAD, SON OF SAMAN-I-KHADDAT. 

He had four sons, Yahya, who held the territory of 
S£.ish and Isfanjab, and their dependencies; Ilyas, who 
held the government of the province of 11irut and parts 
adjacent; Ahmad, the third son, who held Samrkand and 
P'arghanah, and their dependencies ; and Null, the fourth, 
who at first held the government of Samrkand, which, 
however, was subsequently conferred upon Ahmad. 

The Lord of the Faithful, Mamun, when he came to Marw, 
remarked the talents and capabilities, bravery, and innate 
nobility of mind of the sons of Asad, son of Sftmin, and 
he treated them with great distinction, and conferred great 
favours upon them, and raised them to high rank and position. 

When the Khalifah. Mamun, returned to Baghdad, 
his capital, he directed £hassan‘. the son of 'Ubbad, to 

4 * r hc noble, who, in the reign of Ilunmi?., son of Nughirwan, overthrew 
(lie i n of the Khakan of Turkistan, with an immense army, before the walls of 
Hal 1 a, but was insulted by Hurmuz, and hcrcbelled and dethroned him, and set up 
ano icr in his stead. The word is sometimes written Chfibin. sometimes SJjiibln. 

1 See note 2 , page 37. 

6 In the year 204 11., Gha^san. son of ’libbad, was appointed to the govern¬ 
ment of Khurasan. He conferred Samr\{nrid upon Nuh, son of Asad, Samini. 
A\imad, Ilyas, and Yahya, the other sons of Asad, received, respectively, the 
investiture of Farghanah, Shash, Isrushlnh, or Sirushtah, and Hirat. Soon 
after, Tahir i-Zu-l-Yamanain became Wall of Khurasan. Nub died, and the 
former bestowed the territory held by Nuh on his brothers, Yajiya and A^imad. 
When Ilyas, another brother, died, Tahir gave his territory of Hirat to his own 
son, ’Abd-ullah. After this the family of the Samanis rose (o great power in 
Khurasan and Mawar-un-Nahr. See note page 11 ; rote page 28. 

C 2 
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assume the government of Khurasan, and added thereunto 
the whole of it as far as Mawar-un-Nahr. Ghassan, son of 
’Ubbad, made each of the sons of Asad the Amir [ruler] 
of a territory, and conferred certain cities upon them, as 
the table given at the end of this Section shows. These 
governments were first conferred upon them in the year 
204 H. ; and, when his Majesty, the Khalifah. nominated 
Amir Tahir-i-Zu-l-Yamanain, son of Al-Husain, to the 
government of Khurasan, the whole four Samani Amirs, 
who [as already stated] were four brothers, were confirmed 
by him in the territories and cities they were then holding. 

When the sovereignty passed from Amir Tfihir to his 
son, ’Abd-uIlah-i-Tahir : , he confirmed the Samanis in their 
governments as his father had done, and made no change 
with respect to them. 

I. AyMAL), SON OF ASAD, SON OF SAmAN. 

Each of the sons of SamSn-i-Khaddat rose to great rank 
and power, and they each held a tract of territory in 
Masvar-un-Nahr, 1 'arghanah, or Kh mSsfln. as will be men¬ 
tioned in the succeeding pages. 

Niih, son of Asad, who was a person of excellent qualities 
and disposition, and of great energy and high courage, was 
invested with the government of the territory of Samrkand. 
Yahya, another son, held the territory of Shash, and 
lsfanjab“, and their dependencies. 1 Ic was a man of 
undaunted spirit and energy, and possessed great talent for 
government, and left many proofs of his goodness in those 
parts. Ilyis held the government of the province of Hirat 
and its dependencies, and the parts adjacent. He also -was 
a person of energy and great experience; but Ahmad was 
the greatest, the most intrepid, energetic, and sagacious of 

I It passed to liis soil, TaUiah, first, and afterwards to ’Alid-uIIal], and also 
by the author's own account. 

* SJjiSh is the name of a territory, river, and city of Mawar-un-Nahr, on the 
Sihun or Jaxartcs, on the frontier of the Turks. It was also called Fauakat, 
•nil is now known as Ta&bkand. According to the Asak-ul-Bilaii, and 
Masamk \va Mam auk, it was a In) called Ch hj anti Jaj. llin Hau^al [the 
translation] lirsl states that Sekrt is the capital, and immediately after says 
Chaj is. Its inhabitants were Musabnans of the Irihes of Ghur.z and Kh alj. 
Tsfanjab, also written Kfanjflb, is a town or city of Mawar-un-Nahr, towards 
Turkistai:. These names arc generally'carelessly written in the various copies 
of the text. 
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the whole of the brothers, and held charge of the territory 
of Samrkand. 

Muh, at first, was placed in charge of the affairs of Far- 
ghanah. but, subsequently, it came into the hands of Ahmad, 
with the whole of Kasghar. and Turkistan, to the frontier 
of Qfin. He was renowned for his courage, and valour, 
and experience, which were celebrated throughout Ir 5 n and 
Turan ; and his descendants, one after the other, occupied 
the throne, and governed God's people liberally and bene¬ 
ficently. Of those of his descendants who attained to 
sovereignty, one of the learned men has spoken, in verse, in 
the following quatrain 

** Nine persons there were of the race of Saman, renowned, 

Who as rulers became famous in Khurasan, 

A Isma’ll, a Afcmad, and a Na?r, 

Two Nubs, two 'Abd-ul-Maliks, two Mansurs." 

Amir Ahmad had nine sons: Na$r, Isma'll, Is-hak, 
Mansur, Asad, Ya'kvib, Hamid, Yahya, and Ibrahim. 
The mention of their descent was found, as has been 
entered herein—Saman, son of Jashman, son of Tatnghan. 
son of Kosher, son of Noshed, son of Bahrain, son of Shubin 
[GhObfn]. 

II. KA$K, SON OF AHMAD, SAM AN I. 

When Ahmad, son of Asad, son of Santan, died at 
Samrkand, he nominated his son, Nasr", as his successor; 
and, during the sway of the Tahirls, the territory, which 
Najr’s father had held, was confirmed to him, and his 
brother Isma’ll served under him, and acknowledged in 
him, as his suzerain, his superiority. 

In 26] H. Na$r conferred the government of the territory 
of Bukhara upon Isma’ll, who established himself therein. 
Na?r performed great deeds, and was endowed with many 
vir+'.es. He governed with strict regard to the rules of 
r iUity and justice until the end of his clays, when death 
overtook him in the month of Jamadl-ul-Akhir, in the 
year 279 H. 1 

* The Tarikh i-Cuzidah and others state, that, after the death of Abroad 
in 261 11., the Khalifah, Ai-Mu’lamid IS'illah, placed the whole of those terri¬ 
tories under Ihe government of one person-Na$r, son of Ahmad, the most 
upright and best prince of the Samani dynasty. 

1 According to the I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and the K.A.S. MS., which 
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When his brother, Ismail, had become established in 
the government of the Bukhara territory, several designing 
and evil-intentioned persons managed to come between 
him and his brother Nasr, his sovereign, and began to 
resort to calumny and falsehood [to effect their designs], 
until the disposition of Na$r became completely changed 
towards his brother, and he determined to reduce Ismail 
by force, and overthrow him entirely. 

Amir Na?r accordingly moved from Samrkand towards 
Bukhara with a large army. Amir Ismail despatched a 
trusty agent to Rafi', son of Harsamah, son of A’yan, who 
was Amir of Khurasan 5 , and acquainted him with the state 
of affairs between himself and his biother, Amir Nasr, and 
solicited assistance from that ruler. 

Rafi', son of Harsamah assembled a warlike army, 
numerous and well-equipped in every way, and marched 
towards the scene of expected hostility ; but lie, out of 
benevolence, kindness, and humanity, interposed between 
the brothers, and brought about an accommodation be¬ 
tween them, and retired into his own territory again. 

Amir Natsr returned to Samrkand, and Amir Ismail 
proceeded to Bukhara. As soon as Nay heard of this, 
still nourishing that antagonism against his brother which 
had taken possession of his heart, he advanced towards 
Bukhara with a warlike army. Ismail came out of the 
city to encounter him ; and a fierce and obstinate battle 
took place between them, attended with great carnage, 
in the year 275 II. Ismill was victorious over his 
brother, whose forces were defeated and put to the rout, 
and Amir Nasr was himself taken prisoner. He was 
taken to the presence of Ismail, who, seeing that he was 
being brought forward, immediately dismounted from his 
horse, and rendered homage to his captive brother, and 
kissed him on the breast, and paid him the utmost honour 
and respect. He then induced Amir Na?r to return to 
Samrkand, and returned himself to Bukhara, which he con¬ 
tinued to retain as the lieutenant of his brother. Na?r, son 
of Ahmad, ruled for a period of eighteen years. 

of course agrees N T a?r assumed the government in 269 11., and reigned eighteen 
years. This is quite wrong. The correct date is 261 11., as in the other MSS., 
which date oilier histories confirm. 

3 Subordinate to the Khalifahs. 
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III. ISMA’IL 3 , SON OF AHMAD, SAMANI. 

On the death of Amir Na§r, the Khalifah, Al-Mu’tazid 
B'illah, conferred upon Amir Isma il the government of 
the territory of Mawar-un-Nahr, and also all the territory 
which his brother, Nagr, had held, and sent him a commis¬ 
sion and a standard. He became a great and powerful 
ruler, and the whole of those territories submitted to his 
sway*; and all men, chiefs, and grandees, and the common 
people, became obedient to his authority. 

He was a just man, and endowed with wisdom ; and many 
great deeds were performed by him, for when ’Umro, son of 
Lais, determined to make war upon Ismail, and set out with 
a vast army to attack him—according to the author of the 
Tarikh of I bn Haisam—on the day that ’Umro, son of 
Lais, set out to enter upon hostilities with Amir Isma’il, he 
had seventy thousand horsemen aimed with spears under 
his standard, without counting archers, swordsmen, and 
other armed men besides. Amir Ismail crossed the river 
Jihun, and encountered ’Umro, son of Lais, at llalkh ; and 
the Almighty bestowed the victory upon Ismail. The 
army of ’Umro was defeated and put to the rout, and 
’Umro was himself taken prisoner. Ismail sent his captive 
to the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mu’tazid-li’illah, to dispose 
of as he might deem fit 6 . 

3 Aim Snliman-i-Da’iid, aiilliorof Ihe Tarl’sh-i-Kanakati, considers Ismail, 
Kamani, very properly, as the first of the dynasty who is entitled to lie con¬ 
sidered a sovereign prince. The Tariih-i-lbralilini, Jahan-Ani, and several 
other histories, also confirm il, as does Ibn-Haukal likewise. The Mtijinal- 
i-Fasih-I also agrees in this. Under the events of tile year 287 it. it is 
staled, that front that year commenced the sovereignly of the Sainanlfin, 
who were nine persons, who reigned 103 ycaTS, 9 months, and It days; and, 
that Ismail, Samani, had risen, and had subdued, during that same year, Mawar- 
un-Nahr, Khurasan, Kars, Kirntiin, ’Irak, .Sijistiin, ami some parts of Hindu¬ 
stan. At this period, it must Ite rcinentliered, the territory of Kabul was 
considered 11 part of “ Hitul and this, doubtless, is what is referred to here, 
In the same year, the Khalifah, Al-Mu’la^id li'illah, scut Isma’il the invest!- 
ture of Khurasan, Taharistan, and Jurjan, together with a rich dress of honour, 
and the sum of “ten times a thousand thousand dirami" [leu millions of 
dirams f] ; and the Affairs of fsma’il licgan to prosper greatly. 

4 In 280 H., Isma’il made an expedition into the territory of the Turks, and 
made holy war upon them. The chief town was taken, and booty and captives 
beyond compute carried off, together with their Malik [king] and his wife. 
Each horseman present on this expedition received a thousand dirams for his 
share of the booty. 

‘ Respecting the subsequent fate of ’Umro, son of Lais, it appears, on 
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The Khalifah bestowed a commission on Amir IsmS’H, 
with the investiture of the territory of Khurasan, together 
with the whole of ’Ajam; and Amir Ismail's power and 
grandeur increased accordingly. 

Subsequently, the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mu'tazid, 
despatched a commission to him, with directions to free 
the countries of Tabaristan and Gurgan from the sway of 
Amir Muhammad-i-Zaid-ul-’Alawi*, who had possessed 
himself of them. Amir Isma’il appointed Ahmad-i-Harim 7 
to the command of the van of his army, and sent him on 
in advance with that portion of his forces; and, between 
Amir Muhanimad-i-Zaid-ul-'Alawi and Amir Isma’il, very 
severe fighting took place, and the Amir Muhammad-i- 
Zaid was slain. His son, Zaid, also, was taken prisoner 
and brought before Amir Ismail, who sent him to Bukhara, 
with orders that, on the way thither, due respect should 
be paid to him, and that he should be provided with 
suitable accommodation ; and he treated him with such 
honour and attention as kindness and magnanimity could 
devise. 


trustworthy authority, thru Amir Isma’il sent 'Umro to Baghdad at his 
[’Umro's] own request- Arrived there, he wus, by the Khalifah’s orders, 
paraded on a camel’s hack through the streets of Baghdad, and afterwards 
thrown into prison. This was in 287 11. In the year 289 ’Umro died in con¬ 
finement. ]| is said that the Khalifah, Mu’tnzid, whilst in his last struggles, 
expressed a desire that ’Umro should he put to death ; but, that he was entirely 
forgotten in his prison, and neither food nor drink was brought to him, and lie 
died of starvation and thirst. Another account is, that Mu’tajid gave orders 
to Safi to put him to death,and that he delayed carrying the scntence'Tntuexe¬ 
cution. When Al-Muktnfi succeeded to the Khiliifat, lie inquired of §afi 
respecting ’Umro, whether he was still alive. He replied that he was. 
Muktaff said : “ I will act generously towards him ; for, during the lime of 
Mu’tafid, he continually sent me presents, and was always very attentive to 
me.” Jfasim, son of ’Ahd-ullah, however, feared ’Umro ; and, when he heard 
this speech of the Khalifah’s. he gave directions to pul ’Umro to death in his 
prison. More respecting the Suffarts will be found at page 183. I hope, very 
shortly, however, to give a detailed account of the rise of the different Muham¬ 
madan dynasties to the public. 

‘ In the Mir’at-ul-’Alam and other works, he is styled “ Muhammad, son of 
Zaid-ul-’Alawi, who bore the surname of Ud-Dai’-ala-l-HaV.” In the Tarilrh- 
i-CuvIdah, he is styled 4< Al-Ila^iri,” instead of’Alawi ; but the meaning of 
these two lilies is much the same. He was a descendant of the Khalifah. ’Alt, 
and Ba^ir was the surname of Abu Ja’far-i-Mubammad, son of ’All, son of 
Husain, son of ’AH, the fourth Khalifah. 

7 Muhammad, son of Harfin, seems to be the correct name of this officer. 
He had been deputy to Rafi’, and hud entered the service of Amir Isma’il. 
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At this time, the Khalifah Al-Mu’tazid B'illah died, 
and his son, Al-Muktafi B'illah, succeeded to the throne 
of the KJjilafat. He despatched a commission and a 
standard to Amir Isma’il, and conferred upon him the 
territories of ’Irak, Rai, and Safahan', and the provinces 
of Tabaristan, and Gurgan, the whole of which were 
incorporated with Khurasan. Amir Ismail gave the 
government of Rai to his nephew, named Abu Salih, son 
of Mansur, son of Is-hak*, Samant, and to his own son, 
Ahmad by name, that of Gurgan. 

On the night of Tuesday, the 14th of the month Safar, 
in the year 295 H., he died, and his title became Amlr-i- 
Mazi, or the Past or Late Amir 1 . He had reigned for a 
period of eight years 2 . 


IV. AliU NA$R-I-AHMAD 3 , SON OF ISMA’IL. 

This ruler had four sons, named Na^r, Mansur, Ibrahim, 
and Yahya, whose surnames were, respectively, Abu Salih, 
Abu Muhammad, Abu Is-hak, and Abu Zakr'ia. 

Abu Nasr-i-Ahmad was a severe and energetic ruler, and 
put to death several of his slaves for some misconduct. 
The rest of the slaves, who were their comrades, sought 
opportunity to revenge them, and to assassinate Amir 
Ahmad ; but he had a lion 4 , which had been trained, and 
he was in the habit of securing the animal near his sleeping- 
apartment, in the night-time, in order that, through fear of 
this creature, no one should approach his place of repose. 

This animal used to keep guard over his master at night, 
until, on one occasion, when the Amir had gone on a hunting 
excursion, and set out, on his return from thence, at an 
untimely hour. The halting-place was at a considerable 
distance, and he was unable to reach the station fixed upon, 
and had to stop at another place for the night. The slaves 

4 Isfahan. 8 A son of Ahmad is so named. See page 2g. 

1 Amir Isma’il made the celebrated AbCi-l-Faj:l, Al-lial’amt, his Wazir. 
He continued to act in that office up to the time of Amir Nub, son of Mansur, 
by whose command he translated the Turikh-i-Tabari from ’Arabic into 
1’ersian. 

8 Computing from the commencement of his reign in 287 h. 

3 Ahti Na?r-i-Ahmad signifies Ahmad, the father of Nasr. 

4 The word is used both for lion and tiger. 
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now found the opportunity they had been seeking, and they 
assassinated Amir Ahmad. This event happened on the 
night of Thursday, the 23rd of the month Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 
301 11.* They then took his body, and conveyed it to 
HukharA; and, after this occurrence, Amir Ahmad was 
designated the Ainir-i-Shahld. or the Martyred Amir. 

In the outset of his career, after his father had departed 
this life, and an assemblage of the heads of the army, the 
grandees, and principal men of the country had pledged 
their allegiance to him, Abu Nasr-i-Ahmad, son of Isma’il, 
he sent a distinguished person, as envoy to the Court of 
the Khalifah. and from thence, the Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Muktafi B'illah, sent him a commission and a standard ; 
and his reign gave regularity and order to the affairs of th~ 
Empire. In Sijistan 4 , however, Mu'addil, son of ’Alt, so 
of Lais, Suffari, brother’s son of Ya’kub and 'Umro, hai 
broken out into rebellion, and caused great disturbance and 
disorder. An army had been appointed to proceed into 
that quarter, and Mu’addil had been reduced, and rendered 
powerless; and he was made captive, and put in durance. 

The government of Sijistan was then conferred by Amir 
Ahmad upon his uncle’s son 7 , in whom he placed confidence, 
Abu Salih-i-Mangur, son of Is-bak, son of Ahmad, Samani. 
Subsequently the people of Sijistan revolted, and seized 
the person of Abu Salih, and confined him in the fortress of 
Ark“, and gave their allegiance to ’Uniro, son of Ya’kub- 

4 Tarikh-i-Guzidah, Khul2Vsal-ul-Akhbar. Mujmal-i-Fasih-i, and other 
works, say this event teamed 23rd Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 300 h. KasiJj-t gives 
his reign as 5 years and 3 months. 

6 Our author seems to have had a very imperfect and confused idea of the 
slate of Sijistan at this period. He makes no mention of the doings of Sijizi, 
the slave —the Sigizj [,j y or Sijizi syf] slave probably—of ’Umro, 
son of Lais ; his having, at last, taken to the fortress of 11 am, in Kirman, and 
his subsequent flight into the desert of Khurasan ; nor of Tahir and Ya'qub, 
’Untro’s sons, nor of Lais, son of ’All, of the same family, all three of whom 
were, at different times, taken captive and sent to Baghdad. In 297 it. 
Muhammad, son of * All, brother of Ya'qub and ’Umro, sons of Lais, Suflart, 
was made prisoner along with Sigizi, by Antir Ahmad, Samani, who subdued 
Sijistan. He sent them to Baghdad, at the Khallfah’s request. In 299 h., 
Lais, son of’All, died in bars ; and Mu’addil, his son, died the same year. 

1 The same Abu-§alifo, who was son of Mansur, son of Is-hafc, mentioned 
towards the dose of the last reign, which see. 

8 All the copies of the MSS. compared, except one, which has eljl have 
the words d,t ‘ U* “fortress of Ark or Arg but I think it might be djl [Ok], 
which is the name of a buried town of Sijistan, and, from its mins, Afghans and 
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i-Lais \ On this, Annr Abu' Nasr-i-Ahmad, son of Ismail, 
nominated a well appointed army [well equipped in all 
things] to march into Sijistan for the second time, and 
Husain ’Ah', Marw-ar-Rfldi *, was made Amir [com¬ 
mander] of that force. This army had entered Sijistan in 
the year 300 H., and had invested’Umro [son of Muhammad], 
son of Ya’kub, for a period of seven months 3 , when he 
begged for quarter, and came out and surrendered. Sijistan 
was then made over to the charge of Simjur-i-Dowati\ 

It was at this period that the Amir, having been unable to 
reach his appointed place of rest before nightfall, as already 
related, was assassinated, after having reigned for a period 
of six years and three months. 

V. NA$R‘, SON OF AIIMAD, SON OF ISM.ATL. 

On the decease of the Amir-i gjjahid, Ahmad, son of 
ana'll, the w'holc of the Amirs, and commanders of the 
oops, and the principal men of the country, in concert 
th the ’Ulama—the learned in law and religion—of that 
riod, set up his son, Na§r, as his successor *. 

Amir Nasr at this time was but eight years of age, and 
ccording to the statement of the chronicler, at the very 


Hindus of Kandahar have brought me coins. The fact of ** 1 » being given as well 
seems to throw a doubt upon it, for Doth Arg and Kola’ are just the same in 
mcauing, and would have to lx; read “the fort or castle of [lhe| citadel,” unless 
Ark be a proper name—“ the castle ol Ark.” l'eiliaps , has been written by 
mistake for , The Tarikh-'-ilafl Aklini says there is “a place called Ufc 
[j*'], in Sijistan, near which is a Keg-i-Knwan [running or flowing sand] 
situated near kala’-i-Kah, or Gall, in which vicinity arc several holy tombs.” 

* ’lltnro, son of Muhammad, son of Yn'kiib-i-Eais, is correct. 

1 Other writers say Husain, son of 'All. 

5 That is, lie was a native of Marw-ar-Rud. 

3 Others give nine months as the period. 

v 4 TarikJi-i-Ibrahaini says Ahmad-i-Simjur—also written Simjur-i-Dowall. 
j lJowati is from riba*?/, a pen-case, or ink-holder. 

* His proper designation, according to the Mujmal-i-Fa?i[i-t, Tarikh-i- 
Jahan-Ara, the Tarikh-i-Ibiahami, and Tarikh-i-Fanakali, is Abu-l-Hasan-i- 
Nasr, &c. 

6 Among the events of the year 301 11., the Mujmal-i-Fasi[t-i mentions, 
the “ arrival of the news at liaghdad, that the slaves of Amir Ahmad, son of 
Ismail, son of A])mad, Samani, had put him to death, on the banks of the 
Jiliun of lialkli, [referring to what was mentioned uuder 300 11.] and that his 
sun, Abu-l-Hasan-i-N'atjr, had succeeded him. Upon this, ihe &haiifali, 
Mu^tadir, despatched to him a commission confirming him in the government 
of Mawarun-Nahr, and added thereunto that of Khurasan.” 
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time that they brought him forth from the Haram to place 
him upon the throne, being of such tender years, he was 
completely overcome with fear and began to cry, and was 
saying, “Where are you taking me to? Do you desire to 
put me to death, in the same way as you put my father ? 
Let me alone, I beg of you !” 

After they had placed him on the throne, Abu 'Abd-ullah 
Muhammad, son of Ahmad, Al-Jihani, was appointed his 
Nayab [lieutenant]. He was a man of sagacity, and 
wise in counsel, and he entered upon the administration of 
the government in accordance with the rules of strict justice, 
and with a firm hand, but based upon moderation and bene¬ 
ficence ; but, as the Amir was himself so young in years, 
the governors and great nobles oil the confines showed a 
refractory spirit. 

The first to revolt against his authority was his father’s 
uncle, Is-hak, son of Ahmad, Samani, and his son Ilyas, 
at Samrkand. They made ready their forces, and 
marched towards Bukhara. Hamzali, son of 'Alt, who 
was one of the chiefs of Amir Naur’s forces, pushed forward 
to meet them with a large following, put them to the rout, 
and pursued them as far as the gates of Samrkand. Amir 
Is-hak sought for mercy, and became ashamed of his con¬ 
duct, and he was forgiven. 

Subsequently to this, Amir Nasr’s uncle's son, Man$ur, 
son of Is-hak, revolted against him in 302 il. in Khurasan 
and Nishapur; and Husain ’All 7 , who was Wall [go¬ 
vernor] of Hirat, joined him in his rebellion. The 
Sipah-sular, [general-in-chief] of Amir Naur's forces, 
Hamawiyah ", marched against them from Bukhara, but, 
before he came up with them, Man§ur had died at Nisha¬ 
pur, and Husain ’All returned to Hirat, but still continued 
in a state of revolt. He engaged in many conflicts, and 
gave battle on several occasions, until, at length, he was 
taken prisoner*. He likewise, being clothed in a dress of 

7 Husain, son of ’Alt. « 

* In 309 11. Ahu Mansur-i-Jiham, was appointed 10 the government of 
Hirat, hushanj, and Badgltais, and arrived at the former city to take up his 
appointment. In3u it. Shah-Malik, son of Ya’qub, son of I.aij, the §utlari, 
and a body of Sanjarts apjiearcd before HirSt. Stmjur was at Hirat at this 
time; and Sfrah-Malik and his parly invested Hirat four months, but could 
cfTecl nothing, and had to retire. Changes continually took place there for 
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pardon 1 , was forgiven, through the intercession of Muham¬ 
mad, son of Ahmad, Al-Jihani, the Nayab of the Empire ; 
indeed, during the reign of Amir Na§r, whoever revolted 
* against his authority, was cither put to death, or, on 
i expressing penitence for his conduct, was pardoned. 

J His sovereignty continued during the reigns of the &hnli- 
fahs, Al-Muktadir B’illah, Al-Kahir B'illah, Ar-Razi B’illah, 
up to that of Al-Muttaki B’illah, and he continued to pay 
fealty to them, and to render them submission and obedi¬ 
ence ; and, from each of those Khallfahs likewise, he re¬ 
ceived a commission and a standard. He continued to 
reign, until the month of Rajab, in the year 331 II. 5 , when 
he died 3 . He was spoken of by the title, or surname, 
of the Amlr-i-Sa’id, or the August Amir, and his reign 
extended to a period of thirty years. He had three sons, 

some years. In 319 H. Alifi 7 -akria-i Yaliva, son of Alimad, son of Isma'rl, 
Saniani, apficarcd before Iiirat, ousted Shalrast. who Lad seized the govern- 
incnl, burnt some of the cates, and threw down part of the walls, ami left 
KariiTigin, a slave of Abu Ibrahim, Sam a ni, in possession, lie then departed 
towards Samvjtand, but, the following day, Amir Nasr himself reached lJimt, 
stayed one day, and set out by way of Kurfikh, after Abu Zakria, leaving 
Sinijur again governor of the province. In 321 ti., Mansur, son of ’All, was 
appointed. lie died ihcrc in 324 n., having lie-en Wali [governor] for Ihree 
years. The apjjolntment was (lien conferred U[>on Muhammad, son of Ilasan, 
son of Is-haV. Soon after, in the same year, Abu-l-’Ahlids, Muliannnad, 
son of Al-Janah, marched against Huat, lituk Muhammad, son of llasan, 
captive, and sent him, in bonds, to Jnrjan to llalka-Tigin. In 326 11. the 
office of Wazir was conferred upon Muhammad, son of Muhammad, Al-Jihani, 
by Amir Nnsr. 

Our author generally leaves out the- principal events, or most of them, so 
docs not say anything of Makati, son of Kiiki, Dilaini, his attempt on 
Khurasan, or the events which led to his death. He was slain by Amir 'All, 
son of Ilyas, who was one of the Uinra-i-Juyiish [Commanders of the Forces] 
of Amir Nasr. Amir Nasr sent a Daliir [Secretary] along with Amir ’Alt, 
with directions to transmit him a brief account of what took place, and send 
it by a carrier-pigeon. 11 c did so in the following words—»—i L! 

containing a play upon the first part of his name, Mak.in [ w j—'-] “ was not," 
| which interpreted is— 11 * II <0 not' ha .r beteme like his mime." 
fk In this same year, 329 jt., lialka-Tigin was removed from the government 
1 of Hirat, aiid it was again conferred upon Ahu Mansur-i-Kari-Tigin. 

1 A winding-sheet, with a sword hung round his neck, probably, as w-as the 
custom until very lately. 

3 It was in Amir Najr’s reign that Alh-Tigin is first mentioned as being 
one of his manthiks or slaves, but it was only in the subsequent reign that lie 
rose to the rank of Amir [lord]. Sec page 40, and note A 

3 Hie Tarikll-i-GuzIdah, Tarikh-i-Fasib-I, Tarlki-i-lbrahlmi, and other 
histories, state that Amir-Nasr was slain by liis own slaves, 12th of Ramadan, 
330 11., but some say it took place in 331 11. 
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Nuh, Ismail, and Muhammad, and the first succeeded] 
him. 


VI. NUJ*, SON OF NA$R, SON OK AHMAD, SAMANI. 

Amir Nuh, son of the Amir-i-Sa’id, ascended the throne 
of the dominion of 'Ajarn, on the 5th of the month of 
Sh a'ban, in the year 331 II. 4 , and he reigned for a period 
of twelve years and three months. He had two sons, 
’Abd-ul-Malik and Mansur. The Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Muttaki F'illah, sent Amir Nuh a standard, with the 
deed of investiture, confirming him in the government of 
the whole of the territories of 'Ajani and Khurasan, which 
had been held by his father. lie appointed the Imam, 
£hams-ul-A’immah, Abi-ul-Fazl, Muhammad, son of Al- 
Hakim, Sarajehsi, the author of the work entitled “Mukb- 
tafar-i-Kafi," to the office of Wazir, and made hint his 
Nayab, and entrusted to him the administration of his 
affairs 4 . 

Having entered upon his office, the Imam began to 
conduct the affairs of the country according to the pre¬ 
cepts of wisdom and knowledge, the rules of justice, 
and the canons of the orthodox law and usage, and, in 
such a manner, that he left not the least thing neglected. 
Matters went on in this way until Amir Nuh, through the 
rebellion of ’Abd-ullah, son of A^kaii 4 , Khwarazm Shah, 
proceeded to Manv' in 332 II., and brought that impor¬ 
tant matter to a successful issue. In the year 335 11., his 

* In 330 II., according to olhers, as stated previously. 

1 Niiti first appointed Hakim Abu-l-FajI, Ahmad, son of Muhammad, to the 
office of Wazir in 33011., when he succeeded his father. In the same year 
I find Amir Nuh giving orders to put the Wazir Abu- 1 -Fajl, Al-Ual'aini, to 
death. This is not the Wazir, A !-11 al'a mi, who translated the Tarihh-I- 
Tal art, hut of the same family. 

° The Mujmal-i-Fasih-I mentions among the events of the year 332 ji., that 
’Ahd-ullah, son of Ashkara, manifested hostility towards Amir Nuh, hut where, 
is not slated. The Khwarazm Shahls arc not mentioned by our author until 
a long period after this time. The name of this person is written Ashkan, 
Ashkab, and Askab, in as many different copies of the MS. In 331 11. Kara- 
Tigin had been removed from the government of Ilirat, and it was conferred 
upon Ibrahim, son of SimjOr, who, in the following year, sent thither Ahu- 1 > 
Kajl-i- Aziz, son of Muhammad, the Sijizi, to act as his deputy, until he came 
himself, and directed that the gateways should be destroyed and the walls of 
the city thrown down. 

' Neither “ Meru 1 nor “Merve" is the correct pronunciation. 
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uncle, Is-hSk’, who had fled to Baghdad, had managed to 
obtain from the Khalifah. Al-Muktafl B'illah, the investi¬ 
ture of Khurasan. He, accordingly, entered those parts, 
and seized upon the territory of Jibal* and Khurasan. 

Amir Nuh had proceeded to Marw to expel him, but 
the whole of his nobles, his retinue, and the soldiery were 
disaffected. They had become annoyed and irritated at 
the enlightenment displayed, and the just administration of 
Shams-ul-A’immah. and had become quite sated with his 
ministry, because he had entirely fettered the hands of 
tyrants and oppressors, and restrained their extortionate 
demands and exactions, so that that party were unable to 
succeed in acquiring what their ambition and tyranny sug¬ 
gested. 

Amir Nuh, was in urgent need of his army’s ser¬ 
vices, to enable him to oppose his uncle, Amir Is-hak, 
whilst the troops began to show a rebellious spirit 
towards him, and an inclination to take the side of his 
uncle. A party of the officers of his army, tyrants and 
enemies to progress and good government, proceeded to 
the presence of Amir Null, and stated that all the dissatis¬ 
faction and discontent among his retinue and troops, the 
confusion in the country, and division in the state, was caused 
by the VVazir, Shams-ul-A'immah \ “ Give him,” they 

demanded, “ over into our hands, or otherwise wc will all 
join your uncle.” Amir Nuh was constrained by necessity 
to deliver the ImAm into the hands of those tyrants, and 
they brought him forth. At the entrance of the royal 
residence there stood two tall white poplar-trees. These 
they bent downwards, and, fastening each of that unfor¬ 
tunate minister's feet to a branch of either tree which was 
^nearest it, let the trees spring back again into their upright 

” ■ Other authors mention hostilities between Amir Nuh anil his uncle 
! Ibrahim. 

* ® Jibal, or the Highlands of ’Irafy is meant here. \ 

1 Fa?ifc-}, under the events of ih* year 335 It., mentions that Abu ’All-i- 
Simjur l>ccamc hostile towards A^iur Nuh, son of Na?r, jyid that the troops 
demanded of him the Wazir, Ha^im Abfi-l-Fajl, son of Muhammad, and that 
the Amir had to comply, whether he liked it or not, and that they put the 
b Wazir to death, after he had/field that office four years. After his being thus 
' put to death, Amir Nub conferred the office of Wazir upon Shams-ul- 
A'immah ; so it seems from this, that our author has confused the two 
'y ministers into one. 
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position, and that great man was thus torn asunder. This 
occurrence took place in the year 335 H. 

Amir Nuh, son of Na?r, died in 343 II., and he was styled 
by the title of Ami r-i-Hamid, or the Laudable Amir. 

VII. ’ABD’-UL-MALIK, SON OF NfJH, SAMANL 

On the decease of Amir Nuh, the son of Na§r, the whole 
of the great nobles and principal commanders of the troops 
agreed together to give their allegiance to his son, Abii- 1 - 
L'awaris-i-'Abd-ul-Malik, and they accordingly placed him 
on the throne. The Wazlr's office was given to Abu 
Mansur, Muhammad, son of Al-'Aziz 1 , and the commander 
over the Amir's troops was Abfi Sa'id-i-Bakir, son of Al- 
Malik, Al-Farghan'i. 

Amir 'Abd-ul-Malik based the administration of the 
government of his dominions upon the rules of justice 
and rigour, and placed Walls [governors] in different 
parts, while others of the great nobles were retained 
by him in authority near his own person. An arrange¬ 
ment was entered into with Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah 
respecting his territory, for the sum of 200,000 rukui 
(itrnms ’. This treaty was concluded, in accordance 

with the mandate of the Amir 'Abd-ul-Malik, by Abu 
Sa’id-i-Bakir, son of Al-Malik, Al-Farghani, before men¬ 
tioned, who was the general of his troops; but Abu 
Sa'id being suspected of partiality in this matter towards 
the Dllaman and the family of Buwiah, Amir ’Abd-ul- 
Malik put him to death. He also imprisoned the Wazir, 
and subsequently put him to death likewise, as both he 
and Abu Sa’id had become tainted with the doctrine of the 
Kara mi tali sect of heretics. The command of his troops ■■ 
was entrusted to Alb-Tagin < , the Hajib [chamberlain], ■ 


5 Amir 'Abdul-Malik made Aln'i ja’far, ul-’Utba, his Wazir, according lo 
other Authors. 

5 Sec the dynasty of the Dialamah, page 55. 

4 In Fa$th.f, Alh-Tagin is first mentioned in the year 267 h. in the following 
Vkords “ Birth of Alli-Tagin, the freedman ( /,-) of Na;r, son of Ahmad, 
Samani.” According to the sameexcellent authority, in 34611., Abii Mansur,son 
of 'Abd-ur-RaraaV, who had Icon made Will [ruler] of Hirit [which appears 
to have always formed a province of itself, from its constant separate mention], 
tiiat same year left it, and retired to Tiis, thus throwing up his command. 
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until the year 350 II.*, when Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, having 
gone one evening to the Maiilan or Course to amuse him¬ 
self in playing Chanpan *. fell from his horse and was 
killed', after having reigned for a period of little over 
seven years. 


VIII. MANSC’K, son of nuh», SAMaNJ. 

On the decease of Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, the commanders 
of the troops, and the heads and elders of the religious 
bodies and the law, at the capital [liukharaj, met together, 


Groat agitation and commotion took place at Iliral in consequence, anil the 
government was lieslowcd upon the I.Iajili, or chamberlain, Alb-Tigtn. The 
latter sent liis deputy, A lift Is-bak-i-Tahiii, thither ; hut in the same year Aim 
Is-fiak was seized and lHiitnd and removed, ami Husain, son of kihul, came to 
Iliral as Alb-Tigin’s deputy. * * * In 35011. 1 lirat was given to Ahii-Mlnsan- 
i-Simjiir. This Alb-Tigln is the Turkish slave who was master of Snlmk- 
Tigin, who was also a Turkish slave, and hither of Mahmud of Ghazniii, 
Some ]>eisons, who apjjear to have l>een unahlc to read l’ersian for themselves, 
have called him hy all sorts of names in their so-called “ Histories of India," 
ami in professed translations, such as “ Alputtekeili,” “ Aliislngccn,” 
“Aliistagy," “ Abislagi,” “ Aleptcggin," and the like, from Dow down to 
Marslnnan, and his 11 Samanides”and “ Aluptugiien,” who “rose through the 
gradations of office to the government of Candahar [which is never once men¬ 
tioned by any writer of that period] <•/ Ghuzni ”—lie is not quite sure which. 

* Abu Suliman-i-Da'ud, Al-Fanakalf, says in 351 11. Mansur succeeded in 
349 li. 

s Chaugftn is a game somewhat resembling tennis, hut played on horseback, 
and with a stick with one end bent, instead of a hat. The Turks were 
passionately fond of it. Amir ’AIxl-ul-Malik, Siimani, was riding at full 
sliced after the hall, when lie fell from his horse, and wns so injured thereby 
that he died. Kujb-ud-din, 1 -lmk, the first of the Turkish slave-kings of Dildl 
was also killed from a fall while playing at this same game. 

7 Fasih-I says, “ This occurred in the year 348 11., although some say in 
351 u.,” and, that “ it happened either whilst ['laying at Cimigfm, 01 whilst 
hunting.” lie had reigned seven years, six months, anil eleven days. 

8 There is great discrepancy here Irctwccn our author and others. The 
TariJih-i-Guzidah, Nusakh-i-Jahan-Ara, I.nlih-ut-TawarfJell, Turikh-i-Ilnu- 
hiim, Muntakbah-ut-Tawaiikh, Khi 1 tTi sat - ill • A kh 1 air. TariJdj-i-Yafa’i, and 
last, and not the least trustworthy history, the Mnjinal-i-Fasil.i I, all say that 
Ahu-$ali[i, son of 'Ahd nl-Malik, son of Nub, surnamed Us-.Sailid, the j<i«, 
not the lirothcr of the late Amir ’AIxl-ul-Malik, succeeded liis father. The 
first event mentioned in the latter work, under the year 349 It., is “Accession 
to the throne of Manjur, son of’AIxl-ul-Malik, son of Nub, son of Nasr, son 
of Ahmad, son of lsma’ll, Sitnani." What is most strange in our author's 
statement is that he only mentions r>/« name of the two ; and therefore I 
suspcci he has confused them. All the copies of the MS., however, aic alike 
on this jxiint. 
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and held consultation whether they should raise to the 
throne Abu Salih-i-Mansur, son of Nuji, the late Amir’s 
brother, or the latter’s son. 

At this juncture Alb-Tigin, the Amir-i-Hajib [Lord- 
Chamberlain], was absent in Khurasan, and the Wazir of 
the late Amir was 'Ali Al-Bal'ami *, between whom and the 
Amir-i-Hajib great unanimity and concord existed. The 
Wazir wrote to Alb-Tigin to consult with him on this matter, 
and have his advice, to which Amir Alb-Tigin wrote in reply 
that the soil's rierlit to succeed his father to the throne was 
greater than that of the father’s brother 1 ; but, before Alb- 
Tigin’s reply had time to arrive, the whole of the soldiery, the 
great nobles, and the heads of religion and law, had agreed 
to place Amir Mansur, son of Nuh, on the throne, and 
had already installed him thereon. When the news reached 
Alb-Tigin respecting Amir Mansur’s elevation to the 
sovereignty, he despatched messengers and agents in 
order to stop by the way, those bearing his letter of reply, 
and to bring it back, but they did not succeed in finding 
the kasids, or couriers, who bore it. 

Amir Alb-Tigin [at this period] held the government 
of the province of Nishapur from the Samani Court J , 
but it was [now] conferred upon Ibn 'Abd-ur-Razzak 3 . 

• His name is not correctly given hy our author. H>s right name is Aliu 
’Alt, son of 1 Abd-ullnh, Muhammad, Al-Ilal’anu j and on the authority of the 
Asar-ul-Nuzniu, 1 at Jkh-i Yiifa’i, and oilier works, Ahii ’Ali was the translator 
of the- Tirilik of Imam Muhammad JarTr-ut-Tabari, as stated in the preface to 
that translation. See note *, page 44. 

1 Other writers slate quite contrary to this, and say that Alb-Tigin, having 
risen so as to be considered one of the greatest Amirs, was written to, and 
asked which of the two named he preferred being raised to the throne, lie 
wrote in reply that the uncle was the best of the two ; but, before his reply 
came, the nobles and great men had raised Man?ur, son of the late ’Al>d-iil- 
Malik, to the throne. On this account Mansur cherished enmity towards 
him, or at leust Alb-Tigin thought so. Fasib 1 says nothing whatever 
respecting the letter to the YVazir, or his advice as to the succession. Ilad 
Alb-Tigin written what our author states he did, it was entirely in favour of 
the son, and therefore i( Mansur was the son he could have no cause to 
entertain enmity against him ; but, if the uncle, the case would b$ different. 

1 have been very careful to give the exact words here- 

J See note 4 , page 40. 

* It was conferred upon Abu- 1 -Hasan-i-Simjfir in 351 I!., he having become 
Saltib-ul-Jai&h, or commander of the troops, and proceeded to Ntshapur ; and 
the government of llir.at was conf ted upon Abu-I-Hasan, son of ’Uniro 
Al-Faryabi. After four months it was bestowed upon Taltiah sou of Mu¬ 
hammad, Un-Nisa’i. Jn 352 11. Alb-Tigin died. 
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Alb-Tigin was filled with wonder and astonishment, and 
lie determined to proceed from NisJjupiir to the court of 
Bukhara *; but. when he had reached Ballch, on the way 
thither, having been informed ref iccting the change in the 
heart of Amir Man?ur towards him, on account of the letter 
he had despatched [which had fallen into Mansur’s hands], 
on reaching Balkh. he turned aside, and proceeded towards 
Qhaznin. Amir Mansur despatched a commission after 
him, and pacified his mind 4 [by assuring him of his favour], 
in this reign, Hasan, son of Buwlah, died 4 ; and his son, 
Fana Khusrau. removed his father’s treasures, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Baghdad, overcame his uncle, Bakhtyar. and pos¬ 
sessed himself of ’Irak. The ‘lllama and the Kazis he 
now put forward, and solicited an accommodation from 
Amir Mansur, under the agreement that lie, Fanil Khusrau. 
should retain possession of the territories of Irak, Rai, 
Gtirgan, and 'JTabanstfui, in fief, on payment of a tribute, 
at the rate of one thousand gold dinars daily 7 . 

During the reign of Amir Mansur, in l'arghanah, Siji.stan, 
and ’Irak, the whole of the great nobles were continually 
revolting from his authority ; but the Almighty was 
pleased to bestow' victory upon tbe Amir’s nobles and 

* This too is quite contrary to oilier writers, who give ninth greater details 
of these matters. An army was sent hy Manfur against Alb-Tigin, who 
defeated it, and then marched against Ghaziiln, anti gained possession of it. 
Upon this Mansur proposed lo move against him in person, hut instead, he sent 
a still larger force than before against him, hut did not succeed in reducing 
him. The details of these events are far too long for insertion here. 1 may 
mention, however, that “ when Alb-Tigin appeared before Qfcarmn, the Sahih, 
or lord of Qlpunin, refused to admit him, on which lie invested it until it was 
reduced to such straits that the city was surrendered to him, and ht pul the 
Bddshtih of Ghazmn U> </liil/i." On this Anrir Mansiir sent 30,000 horse 
against him, hut he suddenly fell upon them with a force of dooo, and defeated 
them. O11 this Mansur gave up the contest. Our author says nothing more 
respecting Alb-Tigin until the middle of the next reign, and then, that he 
“had died at Gharnln." The Mnjmal-i-rasih-!, which is quite silent on the 
hostility between Manfur and his slave, and the cause of it, slates, under the 
year 352 11., that “Alb Tigln, Turk, died at Ghaznin in this year,” and that 
“ Is-bufc son of Alb-Tigin, assumed the government.’’ Sec note on this 
subject at page 71. Our author is entirely silent on the affairs of Rhalaf, sou 
of A^mad, in Sijist.tn, and of his proceeding to lh« court of Bukhara to 
obtain aid from Mansur. See notes to Section XIV. 

4 The investiture of Qhazntn be means, no doubt. 

8 See account of the Uuninhs farther on. and note * lo page 63. 

7 Tbe 1 . O. L. MS., the llod, MS., and the B.A. S. MS., sa; “three 
thousand gold dinars but the other MSS. give the amount as above. 
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troops, until the whole of the rebels were reduced to sub¬ 
mission. 

Amir Mangflr died on Tuesday, the i ith of the month of 
Shawwal. 36*5 h. k , after a reign of seventeen years, six 
months, and eleven days. He went by the surname of 
the Amir-i-Sadid, or the Steadfast Amir. 

IX. NOSON OF MAN$ 0 R, SON OF NT'H, SAmANI. 

Ilis sons were Mangur, 'Abd-ul-Malik, and Muhammad 8 . 

On the departure from this world of Amir Mangfir, son 
of Niih, they [the people] gave their allegiance to his son, 
Amir Abu-l-Kasim-i-Nuh, and raised him to his father’s 
throne. The Lord of the Faithful, Ut : Ta’i’u-L’illah, sent 
him a patent of investiture and a standard. 

The new ruler directed Favik-i- Kh asah \ and Tash \ 
the Hajib [chamberlain], to assume the command of his 
troops and the direction of military affairs. Abu-l-Ha.sain-i- 
Simjur, who was the son of a slave of this dynasty, and 
ruled, in the name of Amir Nuh, over parts of Khurasan, 
such as IIir.it and Nish a pur, and over the territory olf 
Mawar-un-Nahr a , received the title of Nagir-ud-Daulaht 
from the Amir, and the territory of Tus was addeu * the: 
territories already held by him. 

The office of Wazir was conferred upon Abi-ul-H an- 
i-'Abd-ullah, son of Ahmad Al-’Utba'; and Tag the 
Hajib, was made head of the army, or commandcr-in- 
chicf, with the title of Hisam-ud-Daulah. Kabus, son 
of Washm-gir, was made Wall [ governor] of Gurgan, 

* Five years previous to this event, in 360 11., Mahmud, son of Sabuk- 
Tigin, was liorri, 

9 The author’s arrangement of his work is try no means uniform ; he some¬ 
times mentions the sons of rulers, an<l at times leaves llu-m out altogether. 
This too is often the case with respect to their titles. 'Hie title of Null was 
Ar-Rija, an<l oilier authors style hint Nuh, son of Mansur, .>0/1 of 'Abd-ul- 
A/tilit, son of Nuh, son of Nasr, &c. 

1 From one meaning of this word, F.ayiV appears to have been a 
secretary. The Tarikh-i-lbrahlmf calls him FayiJf-i-Bak-Tuziin. 

5 His right name is Abtt-l-’Ahlias-i-Ta.sh. * So in all copies of the text. 

* The author of the Tankh-i-Yamlni was of this family. The name has 
been sometimes written ’IJtlti. Guzidah, and other most trustworthy works 
state that Abu ’All, son of ’Abd-ullah-i-Mubammad, son of Bal’aml, trans¬ 
lator of the Taukh-i-Tabari, was his Wazir. In the preface to that translation 
Mansur is styled son of Nuh. 
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and lie and other nobles were despatched along with TasJj 
into 'Irak, in order to carry on hostilities against Iluwiah *, 
son of Al-Hasan, son of Huwiah. They fought a battle 
before the gate of Gurgan and were defeated, and Tush, 
the Hajib, was overthrown and had to retreat. 

After some time Tash and Abu-l-Hasan-i-Sinijur, both 
of them, revolted ; but, after some struggles, an^ 1 victory 11 
over the Dialaniah of the family of Huwiah, they both 
returned *o their allegiance 1 ; and the command of Amir 
Niih’s forces, after some time, fell to Abi ’Ali, son of 
Sinijur, and Nishapur was made over to him, and lie re¬ 
ceived the title of ’Imad-ud-Daulah. 

In this reign likewise, Amir Abu Musa-i-Iiarun, I-lak" 
Khan, determined to attack 13 uls]jara. and Amir Nuh fled to 
Am ’ s , and kept in retirement. Abi 'All, son of Simjur, 
now v, gan to act in a rebellious manner. I-lak Khan, after 
having succeeded in gaining possession of the country 
[Hukhara] and overthrowing the government,became greatly 
afflicted with hemorrhoids, and determined to retire into his 
own territory again. He sent for Amir ’Abd-uI-’Aziz, son of 
Nuh, son of Nasr, who was an uncle of Amir Nuh's, and pre¬ 
sented him with a robe of honour, and made over the ter- 
ritoiyto him,after which he retired towards Turkistan. Amir 
Nuh, son of Mansur, brought assistance from the Turk¬ 
mans, and set out in pursuit of I-lak Khan until lie came 
up with him ; but I’lak Khan faced about, and inflicted a 
defeat upon his pursuers before the gate of Samrkand ; 
and on his way back to Turkistan the Khan died. 

Amir Nuh returned again to Hukhara. and once more 

1 So in llic original; lint il was against the forces of'Ujd-ml-I)aulah, Aim 
SJjuja'-i-l'anii KJptsrau, the Dllatni, that Amir Nile's forces were sent. The 
details arc very long. 

‘ Our author's .-recount here is very confused. The details would occupy 
more space than I can spare. 

7 Ahu-l-'Ahhas-i-Tasli, Miriiamcd Hisain-ud-]>aulnh, died in 379 11., at 
Jurjihi). Some copies of the text have for by. 

* This is incorrect ; it was liughra Khan, ruler of Turkistan, not I-lak, who 
.was his son and successor, as mentioned farther on by our author himself. 
Accurding to (Juzldah and other histories, Abu 'Ali-i-Sinijur contemplated 
assuming independent sovereignty, and sought support from liughra JJhan 
to aid him in doing so. liughra Khan's coming was <ifia Nuh and Salmk- 
Tigin proceeded to Iliriit to attack Abu ’Ali-i-Simjiir. See note 4 to 
page 46. 

* lit Ma/amlaran. 
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acquired strength ; but, through the rebellion of Abu ’AH- 
i-Simjur, the affairs of Khurasan had fallen into great 
disorder, and [to make matters worse] Amir Alb-Tigin 
had likewise died at Ghaznin, and Sabuk-Tigin' had suc¬ 
ceeded him 2 there, and become very powerful. 

The people of lialhh, on account of the weak state of 
the Summit ruler’s power, implored aid from Amir Sabuk- 
Tigin from the tyranny of Favik-i-Khasah. and he had 
marched thither. Amir Nuh sent a sagacious person 
to him, and great graciousness and courtesy passed between 
them, and compacts were entered into. Amir Sabuk- 
Tigin came to Kash * and Nakhshab. and Amir Nuh 
came out of Bukhara [to meet him], and they united 
[their forces], and afterwards marched into ^Chinasan 
to crush Abl ’Ali-i-Simjur \ When they reached the 
confines of Tal-kan, the agents and instigators of the 
Kariiinitah and Mulafcidah schismatics had arrived in that 
territory, and a great number of the people of those parts 
had listened to and accepted their doctrine. Amir Sabuk- 
Tigin laid hands upon the whole of them, and made holy 
war, as by orthodox institutes prescribed, [upon them], 
and obtained the title of Nasir-ud-din. 

When Bu ’Ali-i-Simjur became aware that Amir Nuh 
and Sabuk-Tigin had set out towards Hirat, lie left Nlsha- 

1 The only correct way of spelling his name as given with the vowel points— 
s followed by the short vowel n, silent A followed by tile short vowel u, and 
silent £= Sabuk ; t with the short vowel /', and silent Oic long vowel t, and 
silent = Tiqtn —,^1- — {Sal>uk- 77 jfw). Neither “ Scbektckein,” nor 
** Sabak Tagin,” “ Subuklugeen,” u Solids teghin,” “ Subuklagi," &c. 

3 Sabuk-Tigin bad certainly succeeded ; but between his accession and Alb- 
Twin’s death sixteen years had intervened, and throe other ]iersons had ad¬ 
ministered the government. 

3 44 Kcsb,” this place has been styled in some works, is an impossible 
word. The Persian is and by any change of the vowel points it cannot 
be made Kesh. It must l>c either Kash, Kish, or Kush ; but the first is correct. 

4 bn^ih-I says, under 382 11., *' Amir Nuh, son of Mansur, Samanf, and 
Amir Nasir-ud-din, Sabuk-Tigin along with him, came to Hirat, and fought 
a battle with Alnt ’AJi-i-Simjur, and overthrew him.” It was in the following 
3ear, 383 11., ihat Jhighra Khan advanced against Hukhara. Our author has 
put this event previously to Nuh and Sabuk-Tigin joining against Abu 5 All-i- 
Sj injur, not only confusing the order of events, but also giving Hugh™ Khan 
a wrong name. His title and name was Shihab-ud-I)aulah, liariin, son of 
Stillman, sun of I-lak Khan, surnamed llughra Khan, the Turk, and he held 
the tract of territory Kashglinr to the Jibuti. His soil, I-lak Khan, suc¬ 
ceeded him. In 3)54 it. Asnii Nub £ave the government 01 Khurasan io 
Sabuk-Tigin. 
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pfir and proceeded thither. Amir Nfill, on the day of 
the engagement between the two armies, gave up the com¬ 
mand of the troops to Amir Sabuk-Tigin. When their 
forces encountered each other before the gate of Hirat, and, 
during tire engagement, Dara, son of Kabus, son of 
Washm-gir. who was on the side of Abfi 'All, deserted 5 , 
and went over to the other side ; and Abu ’All was over¬ 
thrown, through the misfortune of his having acceded, as well 
as most of the chief men of that territory, and his army also, 
to the exhortations of the Karamitahs, and having become 
contaminated withthat heresy. He had founded a Masjid-i- 
J ami’ *, or great masjid, at Nish a pur, intending, when it 
should be completely finished, that the Khutbah should be 
read there for Mustansir-i-Misri 6 7 * 9 . This victory was gained 
by Amir Nuhr son of Mansur, in the middle of the month 
of Ramazan, in the year 384 11.*; and, after this success, the 
affairs of the province of Hirat were arranged by Amir 
Nub, and he proceeded to the territory of Nishapur. 

AbiVAli-i-Simjur nowsought for peace; but, on his request 
not being acceded to, he left Nishfipur, and set out towards 
Rai, and sent his son to Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah. 
Amir Nuh was now left to return [to his capital]; and 
Sabuk-Tigin and his- son, Amir 5 Mahmud, were stationed 
at Nishapur; but, as Amir Nuh paused at Tiis, Sabuk- 
Tigin despatched his son, Amir Mahmud, to the Court ; 
and he was nominated to the command of the troops, and the 
title of Saif-ud-Daulah was conferred upon him, together 
with the government of Nishapur. Subsequently to this, Amir 
Nfih, son of Mansur, returned to Bukhara, leaving Balkh. 
Ilirat, Nishapur, and the territory of Khurasanunder the 
care of Amir Sabuk-Tigin and bis son, Amir Mahmud, 
the latter of whom took up his quarters at Nishapur. 

6 With a body of troops. 

* The great masjid, in which the Khutbah is read on Fridays, is called by 
this name. 

7 The rival Khalifal), whose seal was in Misr, and who was head of the 
Karikmitah seel at ihis period, was Ul-’Aziz B'illah, Man$iir-i-Nizar, who died 
in 386 11. 

■ Fasift'i says Nu^i defeated Abu ’Alf-i-S'Jmjfir al Nishapur, and that Abu 
’All fled. 

9 He was not “ Amir” Mahmud then, and the author’s intention here is 
merely to call him by ‘.he title he subsequently acquired. 

' So in the original. 
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In the month of Rabi’-ul-awwal, 385 II., Abu 'Ati-i- 
Simjur came out of Gurgan, and advanced to Nis^a pQr. 
with the intention of compelling Mahmud to relinquish it, 
and the people of the city espoused his cause. Mahmud, 
after much opposition and hard fighting, was defeated, for 
he had but a small force with him, and retired again to Hirat. 
Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur again gained possession of Nialiapur. and 
continued there until Sabuk-Tigin, with a large army, ad¬ 
vanced towards that place. Abu ’All moved forward towards 
Tus to oppose his advance, and there they encountered each 
other, and a severe and sanguinary battle ensued. Amir 
Mahmud made an attack upon the rear of Abii 'All's army, 
and broke through his ranks, and overthrew Fayik, who 
was with him, and completed the defeat of Abu 'All’s army. 
Fayik retired to Bukhara, and there was thrown into con¬ 
finement, and died 2 . Amir Sabuk-Tigin proceeded to 
Balkh. and took up his quarters there 3 ; and Amir Mahmud 
returned again to Nish:ipur. 

At length, on Friday, the 1 qth of the month of Rajab, 
387 11., Amir Nah, son of Manffir, departed this life 4 . 11 is 
reign extended over a period of twenty-one years and nine 
months ; and in this same year Amir Sabuk-Tigin also died. 

x man§Ck, son or nCii, son or mansur. 

The late Amir Niih had nominated his son, Amir 
Man$fir, as his heir and successor; and, when the former 
died, his son ascended his father’s throne. lie entrusted 
the command of his forces to Favik-i-Khasah ; and Abu 
Mansur-i-’Aziz*, who, through fear of Amir Mahmud, son 

2 Other writers say that FayiV, nftcr litis defeat, separated from Ahu 'Alt, 
and feared to return to Amir Nub, although lie had permission to do so. He 
went, therefore, and joined l-)ak Khan, son of Kughra Khan, and obtained 
high rank in his service. 

3 Hostility arose between Amir N'tih and .Snhuk-Tudn in 386 ir. 

4 Some state that Abb 'Alt and Fayik sent a force of slaves and had him put 
to death ; others, that it was supposed he was assassinated at the instigation of 
the $.ibib, Ibn-i-’Ubbiid, the Wazjr of Fakhr-ud-Daulab, Abu-l-Hnsan-i- 
Jluwiah, by the Kn rami tali schismatics. Faijib-I says, ‘'Amir Ar-Kaji-i-NTih, 
died at Nishapftr, 13th of Rajab, 387 21.5 and, in the same year, Sabuk-Tigin, 
the slave of the house of Sam 3 ni, also died.” 

fi He has not been mentioned before, and who or what he was, the author 
docs not say ; but Fasifc-f mentions that the Waztr, Ahft MansBr-i-’Aziz, was 
removed from that office in 388 If., on account of disagreement with Fayijc, the 
Hijib, 
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of Sabuk-Tigin, had fled, and retired to IsfanjSb*, was 
brought back again. At the time of returning he had 
implored help from I-Iak Khan, soliciting that he would 
take vengeance upon the enemies and opponents of Amir 
Man$ur. When Abu Mansur, son of 'Aziz, reached the 
gate of Samrkand he seized him ; and at this period Fayik- 
i-Kha§ah was at Samrkand. I-lak Khan summoned Fayik 
to his presence, and despatched him to Bukhara with an 
army ; and, on Amir Mansur becoming aware of it, he left 
Bukhara, and retired to Amul. 

When Fayik reached Bukhara, and approached the gate of 
the palace of the Samani princes, he showed great emotion, 
and be me greatly agitated, and went and joined Mansur 
[Amir IW <mr, son of Nuh],and asked of him why he had 
left the gov- nment.and abandoned the capital. Mansur, on 
this, returned to Bukhara again, and left the office of com¬ 
mander of the troops [there, as previously stated,] to Fayik, 
and in Khurasan the command over the troops was given 
to Bak-Tuzun 7 , as Amir Mahmud had proceeded to 
Giazn'in, in order to take possession of the territory of his 
father, Sabuk Tigin [who was now dead], and he left Bak- 
Tuzun the command over the forces in Khurasan*. 

At this period Bak-Tuzun slew Abu-l-Ka.sim-i-Simjur.and 
took up his residence at Nisjiapur ; and, on this, Amir Mah¬ 
mud marched an army from Ghazn'in towards Khurasan*. 

* Also written -Sifnnjali. 

f In every copy of our author wliicli I have compared, except one, the first 
letter of this word is m, ami the other loiters also differ; hut from other 
histories it is fully proved that the name of this personage is Ilnk-Tii/.un. A 
similar name occurs in the history of the Dlalnmah : and sometimes the Dak 
is omitted, as in the Jami'-ut-Tavvarikh. Ciu/Idali also has Bak-Tuziin. The 
word, Dak, (df) is quite a distinct word from t’.eg (cli.,). The Shams- 
ul-l.ughat descrilies it as written with Arabic hi/'[ i. e. not "ri/J, and short a 
—Dak, signifying “a lord,” “a great man.” ft is a title or surname, like Dak 
in Dak-Taghdl, Alh in Alb-Tigln, and Dalka in Dalka-Tigin, &c- The 
Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi calls him Fayik-i-liak-Tuzun. 

* The command of the troops, and the government which lie had held, when 
the late Amir died. Other authors state that Mansur would not confirm 
Mahmud in that appointment, and that he became hostile in consequence. 

* A great deal of detail is wanted here to elucidate these transactions. In 
the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 388 It., AbQ-l-Kasim, the commander of the 
Simjurl forces, was defeated by llak-Tiiziin, on which he retired to h'ushanj. 
Dnk-Tuziin again assembled a force, and advanced to Fujhanj against Abu- 1 - 
Khsim ; but an agreement was arrived at between them. I have not space to 
give further details. 
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Bak-Tuzun, being aware that he could not cope with 
Mahmud, evacuated Nishapur, and set off for the pre¬ 
sence of Amtr Mansur. The latter had left Bukhara, 
and had arrived at Marw, and Fayik was with him ; but, 
when Bak-Tuzun joined him, Amir Mansur had reached 
Sarakbs. Fayik-i-Khasah and Bak-Tuzun now con¬ 
spired together to dethrone Amir Mansur; and, on the 
night of the 12th of the month of Safar’, 389 II., they 
removed him from the sovereignty, after which they left 
Sarakhs, and went back to Marw again. There they agreed 
together to place Abu-l-Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul-Malik, son of 
Null, on his brother’s throne. This they carried out, and 
they deprived Amir Abu-l-Hirs’-i-Manjiir, son of Nuh, of 
his sight, after lie had reigned one year and eight nonths. 

XI. ABO-L-FAWARIS-I-’ATID-L'E.MALIK, sox Ol- nuh. 

Ry the time that Favik-i-Khasah and Bak-Tuzun had 
placed Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik upon the throne, Amir Mahmud 1 2 3 
had arrived at Balkb ; and, on being made acquainted with 
this occurrence, he advanced to the gates of Marw in order 
to revenge the treatment which Amir Mansur had suffered 
at their hands 4 . They, however, sent an agent to negotiate 
with Mahmud; and an arrangement was entered into 
between them and him, whereby it was agreed that Hirat 
and Balkh should be held by Mahmud, and Marw and 
Nishapur by them. Amir Mahmud, after this arrangement, 
again retired, and this was on Tuesday, the 26th of the 
month of Jamadi-ul-awwal, in the year 389 H. 


1 Fa$ifc-f says, on the 8th of Safar, and that they then deprived Amir 
Mansur of his sight. His reign, according to the same authority, was one year 
and nine months. 

2 According to some, Abud-Haris was his title, hilt Ahu-l-Hirs is correct. 
The whole of the SamanI rulers had titles of this kind, hut the author does not 
always give them. 1 have supplied them. 

a He had dethroned his own brother Isma’il, and had assumed the 
Ghaznin throne, a short time previous to the accession of Abu-l-Fawaris-i-’Abd- 
ul-Malik. , 

4 Mahmud fought a battle against ’Abd-ul-Malik, son of Nuh, who fieri, 
along with FayiV and Bak-Tuzun ; the two former retired to Bukhara, and the 
latter to Nishapur. Abu- 1 -Kasim-i-Simjur retired toKuhistan, and Khurasan 
was left in Mahmud's possession. About this time, Mahmud gave the com¬ 
mand of his troops to his brother Nasr, and made Balkh the capital of his 
dominions. See notes to Mahmud’s reign. 
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At this period, Dara, son of Kabus-i-Washm-gir, was 
Wall [governor]of Gurgan.and incited a party of theslaves *, 
of the Sainani kings [who appear to have taken refuge 
with him], to follow the forces of Amir Mahmud, with the 
object of plundering his retinue ; and they set out in 
pursuit of them*. Am'ir Na$r, son of Sabuk-Tigin, the 
brother of Mahmud, had charge of the rear [column] 
of his brother’s forces, and joined battle with the body 
of pursuers, and also despatched a messenger to Mahmud 
to inform him of the state of affairs. Amir Mahmud 
turned back, and proceeded to the scene of action ; but, 
previously to his reaching it, Amir Na§r had already 
defeated the assailants, and put them to the rout. 

When the party of nobles, at Marw, became aware that 
Mahmud had made a retrograde movement in that direc¬ 
tion, they evacuated it, and retired to Bukhara. Fayik, 
shortly after these events took place, died in the month of 
Sjja’ban, of this same year. He had deeply regretted, 
and heartily repented of the acts he had committed, but 
all was now of no avail, and his contrition came too late ; 
and all the adherents of the Samani dynasty became 
separated and dispersed. 

After the death of Fayik, Amir Abu -1 Hasan, I-lak T -i- 


4 Styled nobles in following paragraph, anil refer In slaves sueh as Alb- 
Tight and Sabuk-Tigin, who were some of I lie chief men in (he state. 

* Mahmud having succeeded his father in 3X9 II., by the dethronement of 
his brother Isina'il, appointed bis brother Nasr commander of his army in 
Khurasan, and made Halkh the capital of his dominions. Al this period, 
Amir Aim Ibrahhn-i-lsma'II, son of Nufc, the last of the Samanis, was strug¬ 
gling to recover the dominions of his ancestors, after having escaped from 
Bukhara when l-]ak-i-Nasr, son of llughra Khan, entered it, and had, just 
before this period, succeeded in reaching Khwarazin. At this lime he had 
come to iiukhara again, from whence lie went to Abiward, and from thence to 
Nishapur. Nnsr, brother of Mahmud, cm litis, evacuated Nishapur with all 
despatch, and retreated precipitately towards llirat. Subsequently, Majimiid 
advanced 10 Nishapiir, upon which Abu Ibrahim fled therefrum, and took 
shelter with §hams-ul-Ma’ali, Kabus, son of Washm-gir. This must have beer 
the lime, when, according to our author, Amir Na^r had charge of the rcai 
[column] of his brother's army, lull lie has related these events in his usua 
contused manner, and has riot mentioned even the name of Abu Ibrahim-i 
Isina’il. See note >, page 52. 

7 Other authors state that Amir Mahmud, son of Sabuk-Tigin, marchc 
against Iiak-Tuzun and Fayik, who had conspired against their sovereigr 
dethroned him, and deprived him of his sight, drove them out of Khurasat 
and possessed himself of that territory ; and that Uak-'iu2iin and Fayih fit 
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Na§r, son of ’AH, brother of the Khan-i-Buzurg, or the 
Great Khan, advanced from Harghanah, and appeared 
before the gates of Bukhara. in the month of Zt-Ka’dah, 
in the year 389 it. He pretended, to the people that he 
had conic to render aid to Amir Abu-l-Fawaris-i-’Abd-ul- 
Malik, son of Nuh. Amir 'Abd-ul-Malik despatched the 
nobles and principal officers still remaining in his service to 
receive him ; but, as soon as they approached, he gave 
orders to seize the whole of them ; and, on the 10th of 
Zi-Ka’dah of that same year, he entered Bukhari. Amir 
'Abd-ul-Malik concealed himself; but I-lak-i-Na§r asked 
him to return, and succeeded in getting the Samani prince 
into his power’; after which he sent him to Orjand”, and 
the dominion of the Samanis terminated 1 . The dynasty, 


inlo Mawnr-un-Nahr, and once more conspired with i-lak Khnn, who, under 
pretence of aiding Amir ’Abd-ul-Malik, wlmm they had set up, marched out of 
KAsighar, and appeared before Bukhara. 

* i-lak, sou of Ilughra Kh-ui, took Bukhara, lollt of £i-Ka’dah, 389 H. 
The blind Ann. Mansur, 'Abd-ul-Malik, Ibrahim, and Ya’kub, the four sons 
of Nuh, were made captive at the same time. 

0 One copy has Ozjand, but other writers give O/.gand, and the fortress of 
Uzgandj and slate that there he was confined till his death, which took place 
in 3S9 it. It was the capital of Khwara/m, and the name of a province: the 
’Arabs called it Jurjantah. It is the present L'rgnnj. 

* Other most trustworthy historians, sonic of whose works I have liecn 
([noting from, give an account of the reign, or rather struggles, of another 
prince of this dynasty, brother of Man§ur and 'Abd-ul-Malik, which, in a con¬ 
densed form, is as follows:— 

“arCi ibrAihm-msmA’Il, SON OF nCh. 

“ He was known by the title of Muntasir, one of the significations of which 
word is * extricating one's self from any calamity or misfortune, 1 which may have 
reference to the following circumstances. During the uproar and confusion 
which ensued upon the seizure of ’Abd-ill-Malik by I-lak-i-Nnsr, Abu 
IsmiiTI, having covered himself with the mantle of a slave-girl, succeeded, by 
means of that disguise, in getting out of the throng. For three days he lay 
concealed in the dwelling of an old woman, after which time he managed to 
effect his escape from the place in the dress of a common soldier, and reached 
the territory of Kh warrmn. Some of the nobles and soldiery of the Samani 
dynasty, on Incoming aware of bis escape, hastened there to join him. 
Muntasir by this means acquired some strength ; and he licgan to prepare his 
followers to make an effort to regain the territory of his ancestors. For several 
years he carried on a desultory warfare on the confines of Khurasan and 
Mawar-un-Nahr. lie encountered the troops of i-lak Khan [1-lak-i-Nasr], 
and the governor of Khurasan, on several occasions, with various success. At 
length, in the month of kabi'-ul-Awwal 395 it., while in the encampment of a 
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from the commencement of the reign of Ismfi’il up to this 
time, had continued for a period of one hundred and eight 
years 1 . 

The following table gives the genealogical tree of the 
race and dynasty of the Samams 3 :— 

Mi-J)AI) six-* father of 

KAR-KiN 4 y^jSfand father of 

HAIIUAM JASH-N'ASIJ and and J^\, 

father of 

RAIIRAm CHUIIIN [^'T , father of 

nOsiiai> a-ly xJ^y and Lty> and Aiy], father of 
N’USiniv‘^yi [j,iy and A-iji], father of 
TAMQIJAn u liJo [«AjW*L> and JjJo and A**k], father of 
JASIJMAN and and ^ v *** ^ l. father of 

SAMAN-I-KIIADDAT* ilji. JuL. [»>A*J t father of 
asad, who had four sons, Nuh, Ahmad, Yahya, Ilyas. 


nomad tribe, in whose tents lie had sought shelter, in the neighbourhood o 
ltukharn, lie was put to death by Mall-Rue [niuon-faecd'l, the chief of th< 
tribe. Tbe .Mujnial-i-Fnsiti-i slates tint Mali-Kite was "Aniil or subordinalt 
governor of the district in the vicinity of Uzgaiul, on the part of Snltai 
Mahmud, and that Mahmud put Mali-Rue to death for his treatment of Am}: 
Abu Ibrahim. Thus ended the dynasty of the .Sainanls, none of the raci 
licing left, after having lasted one hundred and three years, nine months, am 
eleven days.” The account given by Abu'Suliman-i-Da’iid, Al-Fanakntt, i 
slightly different from Ibis. 

J The I. O. I.. MS., No. 1952, and its prototype the K. A. S. MS., fo 
they scein, as far as errors go, to lie copies of each other, give one hundred aiv 
riyltiy years as the )>criod during which this dynasty continued. Gu/idah say 
one hundred and two years, six months, and twenty days. 

3 To make it more intelligible I have reversed it, as the author liegins wit 
the last ruler. It must lie also borne in mind that, as such great diflerenc 
exists ill all the MSS. as to the names before Namun, and that no vowel point 
are given, they cannot lie absolutely depended upon. I give the variations vvithi; 
brackets, and also mention the result of my comparison with other writers. 

* This word of course may possibly be read Cargin, Jfcc., as in I’ersian, c 
may be - k or g. 

4 No doubt Nugliir is correct. 

* Fasiti-I gives the following names :—Sfiman-i-Khaddat, son of 

sun of soil of Sji-j son of Hahram Chhbin, son of Unhram Hashnush 
who is said to have been stationed at Kai and Ahwaz, as Wall of Afarlxnja 
on tlie part of Hormuz, son of Niishmvnn. 
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NAMES or atU.KRS. 

rKKIfll) Uf KtilGN. 

SONS. 

AHMAD, son of Asad, 

Eighteen years. 

Na?r, IsmaTI, Is-hafc, 

] 


Manjnr, Asad, Ya'- 
Vnh, Hamid, Yahya, 
Ibrahim. 

NASR, son of Ahmad, 

Eighteen years. 

Ahmad, Nuh, Ilyas, 
Yahya. 

lSMA’IL, son of Ah- 

Eight years 7 . 

Na5r, Mansur, Ihnihim, 

mad, 


Yahya. 

AIM NASR- I - AH 

Six years and three 

Ya’fculi, Asad. 

MAD, son of Ismii’il, 

months. 


NA$R, son of Ahmad, 

Thiny years. 

Nahi Isma'il, Matt?nr. 

NUH, son of Na?r, 

t 

Twelve years and three 

’Alnl-ul-Malih, Ahii Sa- 


months 8 . 

lih-i-.Mansur. 

’AliH-UI.-MAl.IK, son 
of Nuh, 

Little over eight years*. 


AflO SAl.III-T MAN- 

Seventeen years, six 


§UK, son of Noli, 

months, and eleven 
days'. 


NOH, son of Aim §alih- 

Twenty-one years and 

Mansur, ’Alid-ul-Malik, 

i-iiansur, 

nine months. 

Muhammad 2 . 

MAN$UK, son of Nuh, 

One year and six months. 


’AMMJL-MAL 1 K, son 

Between nine and ten 


of Nuh, 

months. 



* From the period he acquired sole rule, TarIi;h-i-Guz 5 dah gives seven 
years and ten months. 

* One MS. gives twelve years and nine months, arfothcr eleven years and 
nine months. 

* Two copies have eight years. 

1 One MS. has seventeen years; another seventeen years, six months, and 
eleven days ; two others, eighteen ; lint, as he assumed power in 350 11., and 
died in Shawwal, 365 n. f the aliove is correct. 

1 There were other soas besides these. See note 8 page 52. 





SECTION X. 


THE DYNASTY OF TIIE DiAl.AMAII MAI.IKS AT THE DAK* 
DL-K 11 I 1 .A 1 AT OE UAGIIDAD, AND IN TRAIC. 

The first person of the family of the Dialamah, who 
rose to power, was Makan, son of Kaki, Dilaniiwho was 

1 Makan, son of Kaki, was certainly a native of hut he was not of 

the same family as the Buuiahs, and belonged to an entirely diilerent dynasty, 
tailed the Al-i-Ziyar. 

According to the most trustworthy writers, the first of the family of limviali, 
who attained to sovereign power, was ’lm.id-ud-Daululi, Abit-ITIasaii-i-'AIr, 
who afterwards received the title nf’Tmatl-tid-Danlah, the son of BiiWiah, son of 
Eana Khusrnu, Dilami. ’Imiul-ud-Dnnlali's father is said to have been a 
fisherman. Ahu-l-Hasan-i-’Alt was an officer in the service of Mardawanj, 
as he had previously l>cen in that of Makan, son of Kaki, whom Mardawanj 
had succeeded, when Makan retired, and entered the service of the Samaiuans. 
Mardawanj had conferred some territory upon Abii-l-Hasan, who, in 321 11., 
considered himself sufficiently powerful to endeavour to. gain possession of 
Isfahan and the terrilory of 'Irak for himself. Abfi-I-Hasaii accordingly 
marched against Isfahan, and defeated Muzatlnr, son of Yakut, a slave of the 
'Ahlrasl dynasty, who was governor of Ears for the Ehalifah. Mujaflar was 
defeated, and reined to Shiraz, which was his father’s hcad-cjuarlcrs. Marda¬ 
wanj did not approve of this movement on the part of Abu -1 Hasan, and he 
determined to march to Isfahan and oust him. Abu-I-Hasan was not suffi¬ 
ciently strong to op|)Osc Mardawanj, and was advised to turn his arms against 
Ears, 'i liis lie acted upon ; and Yakut, who came out of SJjiraz, the capital 
of Ears to opjwse him, was overthrown. Abu -1 -Hasan look possession 

of it, and made it his capital. This was in 321 it.; and lie now 

assumed sovereignty, and read the Kljutbah for himself, and coined 
money. In 323 II., on the death of Mardawanj, at Isfahan, 

he determined to extend his conquests; and he gained possession of 

Isfahan, Rai, Hulwan, am! other territories. He now made his eldest 
broLhcr, Ahu ’Ali-i-IIasan, afterwards entitled Rukn-ud-Daulah, ruler of 
’Irak, and sent the yuungest, Abu-l-Husain-i-Akmad, afterwards Mu’izz-ud- 
Daulah, to Kinnitn. In 326 II., ’lmad-ud-Daulah, Alm-l-Hasan-i-Ali, sent 
an envoy (o Baghdad to (lie Khallfali-Ar-RazI ltillah, and asked to he con¬ 
firmed in the possession of his territory, which was granted ; and, in the same 
year, ’lmad-ud-Daulah left his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, as his representa¬ 
tive at Baghdad. In 330 11. ’lmad-ud-Daulah died, after a reign of nearly 
seventeen years, leaving no sons. Kukn-ud-Datilah, his eldest brother, 
succeeded him at Sltiraz. while Mu'izz-ud-Daulah, the youngest, remained at 
Baghdad as previously ; but, in the course nf that same year, Mu’izz-ud- 
D.iulali set out on an expedition towards Misr and Sham. In 333 M. the 
Mai ifah, Al-Multaki Jl'ill.di, was blinded by Tiizun, son of Alnid-Wafi, 
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Wall [sovereign] of Gurgan until the reign of Abu 'Ali a , 
Samint, who succeeded in wresting Gurgan from him, after 
considerable fighting. Makan retired towards Rai, and 
sought shelter from Sh^m-gir [Wasljni-gir], son of Ayaz. 
Abu ’All went in pursuit of him, and fought an engage¬ 
ment with both of them, slew Makan, son of Kaki, and 
became powerful in that part. 

Amir Bmviah, Dilami, was with Makan’s force ; and he 
had a great number of followers and dependents, and 
grown-up sons, who were endowed with wisdom and valour, 
and great talent and ability. All of them rose to great¬ 
ness and renown, and became sovereign princes ; and for a 
considerable time they held the supreme authority and 
dominion at the Dar-ul-Khilafat of Baghdad. 

Notwithstanding the author made much search for infor¬ 
mation on this subject in the Tarikh-i-Ibn Haigam-i-Sani *, 
but little was to be found respecting them and their actions 
in those chronicles, on account of some confusion as to which 
preceded, which followed the other. The author, therefore, 
has written a short account of them, somewhat based on 
supposition and conjecture \ If any errors have been made, 
he hopes he may be excused, since it is known that no 
mention is made of them in the histories of ’Ajam and 
Khurasan, except very briefly. 

a Turk, tlic Amfr-uI-l’imTi [see note pjgc 58], who sc-t up Iris son, Al- 
Mustakfl. We now come to the first ruler mentioned by our author, who, 
certainly appears to have had a very superficial knowledge of .his dynasty, lie 
takes little or no notice of the other two dynasties of Kars and ’Irak, and con¬ 
fines his account to those who ruled at llaghdhd. It is flic most meagre and 
incorrect notice of these princes, that 1 am acquainted with ; and, although 
the dynasty only terminated in 450 11., he ends his history of them in 3S8 11, 
Ample materials for a history of this dynasty arc available ; and I have been 
obliged to burden the translation with this long note to make the author's 
account intelligible. 

a So slated in all the copies of the work examined, but erroneously; for it 
refers to Abu ’Alt, son of Ilyas, Sipah-salar, or general of the forces of Amir 
Nasr, son of Alimad, Satnani, who overthrew MakUn, son of Kaki, as 
sulisequently shown. Sec latter pari of note ’, pages 36, 37. 

* The I. C). L. MS., No. 1952, and of course the R. A. S. MS., have 
44 and in Yamint” after the word Sani, hot not the other MSS. The 
word $atii at this place, in four of them, is doubtful; and, in two, another 
word follows. 1 think 44 Ibn Ilai§am-i-J*'aryabi ” [native of Faryab] is the 
correct name of this author. 

4 A novel way of writing history, and our author's account of this and other 
dynasties shows uiiat such history i.. 
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BUWIAH 


Mu'izz-lid-Dauiah, 
Abu- 1 .Hasan •■i-Atmiad. 


Fakhr-ud-Daulah wa ud-Din 7 , 
Abu-l-Hasan {-i-’Ali]- 


Rukn-ud-Daulah, 
Abu 'Ali-i-Hasan. 


[T/z-ud-Din], Bal&tyar. 


Fakhr-ud-Daulah. 


Muayyid-ud-Paul alt, 
Huwiah. 


Vfd-ud-Daulah wg ud-Dm, 
Fana Khusiau. 


Raha-ud-Daulah, 
[Khusraii Firuz]. 


Sharaf-ud-Daulah, 

Abu-l-Fawaris-i-Makan". 


Samfam-ud-Danish, 
Marzaban. 


• The whole of the MSS. compared do not contain this Tree, and, in those that do contain it, it is arranged in such a manner as to be 
almost unintelligible without reference to the different princes in the body of the work, besides lreing incorrect. The names within brackets I 
have added. The author mentions the names of ten out of eighteen persons, and gives an account of six only. 

* Abu-l-Husain is correct. 7 His title was ‘Imad-ud-Daulah. 

» His correct title and name was Sharaf-ud-Paulah-i-Shir-Znil. 
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1 . ABO-LHASAN, SON OF IiUWlAH, UD-DILAMI.. 

He bore the title of FaJsjjr-ud-Daulah ° ; and he, first rose 
to power and dominion, from the time that he was Am 
[lord] of Ahwaz, when the Turks of Baghdad, whose chi 
and commander was Tfizun, seized the person of the Lo i 
of the Faithful, Al-Muttakl B'illah, and deprived him 
his sight, set him aside, and fixed a stipend for his supp 
Having done this, Tuzun set up the dethroned Khali ft s 
son, Al-Mustakfi B'illah, in his stead, while Tuzun him If 
became Amir-ul-Umra ", and assumed the direction of the 
whole of the affairs of the Kbilafat. 

Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah, assembled the troops of 
Dilam, and marched towards Baghdad ; and for a period 
of four months carried on hostilities with the Turks, at the 
expiration of which time the Turks were defeated, and put 
to flight. Abu-l-Hasan took possession of Baghdad, and 
his commands were obeyed in all matters respecting the 
government of the territory, and the Khilafat. A party of 
spies informed him, however, that the Khalifah. Al-Mus¬ 
takfi, meditated treachery towards him, in order to get him 
into his power, and intended to put him to death if he suc¬ 
ceeded in doing so. Abu-l-Hasan, however, determined to 
be beforehand and to anticipate his intention, and seized 
the person of the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustakfi 
B'illah, blinded him, and set up the Khalifah. Al-Muti’u- 
L’illah J , in his stead. According to the historian Ut- 
Tabri 3 , he gave himself the title of Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, and 
took the whole power in the State into his own hands, so 


* He bore no such title : it was Mu’izz-ud-Daulnh. His name also, as given 
hy our author, Is not correct. It was Ahu-l-Husain-i-Ahmad For his first 
rise to power see note *, page 55. His elder brother, ’lmad-ud-Daulah, ought 
to have Ixreti the first mentioned here. 

1 Lord of Lords: a title adopted by the ministers, or rather tyrants, of the 
Khalifahs, in the decline of their power. 'l*his title was also often conferred upon 
the chief commander of an army—a captain general. 

3 Fasih-i, among the events of the year 334 H., mentions the succession of 
Al-Muti’u-L’illah, and that he had no territory, and was agreeable to a stipend 
bting allowed him. 

s As these events occurred in 334 H. f and Muhammad, son of Jarlr-u|- 
Tabari, died at Baghdad, in 310 H., although some say in 311 H., our author 
must refer to the continuation of Tabari’s Chronicle hy the Wazxr, Al- 
Ual’ami. 
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tJiat Al-Muti'u-L’illah was Khalifah only in name, while 
he ruled the country, issued his mandates, and exercised 
the supreme authority over the Khilafat. 

Abu-l-Hasan, soil of Buwiah, instituted many excellent 
regulations which he carried out ; and he caused the whole 
of the depopulated and dilapidated parts of Baghdad to be 
restored and rendered habitable. He also abolished a 
custom whereby each quarter of the city possessed a sepa¬ 
rate prison of its own, and had them all demolished. On 
the son of Abu-l-Ilayjli 4 he conferred the lief of Mii$il, 
and to his brother, 'AH, son of Buwiah, he gave the title 
of 'Iniad-ud-Daulah, and to another brother, Hasan, that 
of Rukn-ud-Daulah; and day by day the sovereignty of 
the family of Buwiah began to prosper uninterruptedly. 


II. AI.-HASAN*, SON OK HlIWIAH, U 11 - 1 ) 11 .AMI. 

He was Amir of Hamadan and Rai, and was a person of 
great manliness and generosity ; and lie entertained a large 
number of troops in his pay, and possessed great military 
resources. The whole of the men of Dilatn, both high and 
low, were obedient to his authority. He had several* 
talented and warlike sons grown up, the name of one of 
whom was Fa&ihr-ud-Daulah, 'Ali, son of Al-Hasan, and of 
the second, Muayyid-ud-Daulah, Buwiah. Fakhr-ud-Dan- 
lah, 'All, was Amir of 'Irak, to whom Shams-uI-Ma’ali. 
Kabus-i-Washm-gir, went for protection, and sought his 
assistance, and Pakhr-ud-Daulah accordingly marched to 
Nishapur for that purpose, and Muayyid-ud-Daulah had 

4 Only two copies of the MSS. collated are altogether free from a great 
blunder, contained in the text here. Minful-ml-Daulah whom our author 
styles Fafctr-ucl-MauIah, the first sovereign prince of the dynasty, had no off- 
spring, hence he could not have conferred the government of Miisil on “ hix M 
son, Abu- 1 -Hayja,” as ihc R. A. S. MS. and I. O. I,. MS. No. 1952 have. 
Other writers, very properly, state that these titles were conferred by the Khali- 
fahs. A Ini- 1-1 layjn is a totally distinct person. 

■ His correct name is Ahu-t-Husain-i-Ahinad, and his title was Mu’izz-ud- 
Daulah, Jlis elder brother was called Abu -1 Hasan-i-'All. as previously stated. 

* Only two sons are mentioned by our author. The ]. O. L. MS. No. 1952, 
and the R. A. S. MS. also, contains but one name ’Ujd-ud-Daulah, Abu 
Shuia’-i-Fana Khusrau, the eldest of the sons, who was accounted “ the 
cream ” of the buwiah family, is not mentioned here. An account of his 
reign, however, is given at page 61. 
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several engagements with them, the events of which Sabi 7 
has mentioned in his History. 

III. BAK 1 ITVAR, SON OF Al.-HASAN ', SON OF BUWIAH, 

Dl LA MI. 

On the death of his father he took possession of Baghdad, 
and directed the affairs of government after the manner of 
his father, and acquired great power and dominion. 

As soon as he had become firmly established in his 
authority, the Kbalifah. Al-Mut'i’u-L'illah, preferred a re¬ 
quest to him respecting the sedition and discord caused by 
the ]£aratnitah sect of schismatics, which had assumed 
great proportions throughout the empire of Islam, and 
urged him to assemble forces and suppress them, and 
uproot them utterly, Rakhtyiir, however, did not pay 
attention to the solicitations of the Khali fall, and, conse¬ 
quently, enmity arose between them. Matters assumed 
such an aspect that Rakhtvar was not safe from the designs 
of Al-Muti’u-L'ill.ib ; and the informers of Rakhtyar 
svarned him that the Kbalifah meditated treachery towards 
him. Rakhtyar sought his opportunity, according to the 
statement contained in the History of Ibn-Hai$am, and 
assembled together all the Kazis and ’Ularna—judges, 

r The oldest MS. has 7 .ia-yi ; Init one of the others lias $abl, and another 
Safi, which is one and the same thing, and I also find Guztdah quotes, as one 
of its authorities, the Kilab-i-NSji of §ahi-i-I)abir, or §abl, the secreliry ; and, 
among the events recorded in Fasitl-f in the year 365 H., is the death of Sibit, 
son of Sinan, son of Sabit, son of Kurrah, surnamed Abu Kurrah, us-SSfii, in 
the mouth of Zi-Ra'dah, the author of the §annafah-ut-TarIkh. containing a 
history of events between the years 195 H., and 343 U. Tills, no douhl, is the 
author referred to by the Tnrikh-i-Cuzidah, and our author. 

* As before stated, the father of Bakhtyar was named Abti-l-Husain-i-Ahmad, 
son of Btiwlah, and his title was Mu’i/z-ud -Danish. Bakhtyiir’s title was Tzz- 
ud-Daulah, Ahu Mansur-i-linkhtyar. Mu’izz-ud-Daulali, the father of Bakht- 
yiir, died at Baghdad, of which he was ruler on the part of his nephew, 
Amir 'Ugd-ud-Daulah, the head of the dynasty, on the 1st of kabl'-ul- 
Awwai, 356 11., but, according toother writers, on the 16th of that month. He 
was known by the name of Ikta’, having lost his left hand, and the fingers of 
his right, in an affair with the Kurds of Kirman according to the Tankh-i- 
Vafa’i, hut other writers say, with the Kiich and Baluchi a nomad tribe [two 
triiies] then inhabiting a portion of Kirman, according to the Hurhan Rati’, 
and from whom the present Baluchis are descended. Kuch in Persian, among 
other meanings, signifies a nomad, and in the Afghan language, Kochaev. 
which some persons, who know no better, imagine to be the name of an Afghan 
iribe, signifies “ pastoral " or “ nomad." 
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lawyers, and ecclesiastics—and transferred the office of 
Khalifah * to the son of Al-Muti'u-L’illah whose name 
was Abii-Bikr-i-'Abd-ul-Karim, and pave him the title 
of Ut-Ta-i’u-L'illah. As soon as he was installed in the 
Khilafat. he gave his daughter 1 in marriage to Bakhtyar, 
Buw'iah, and he became the chamberlain and lieutenant 
of the Khilafat. 

Soon after this dignity was conferred upon Bakhtyar. 
he set out for Ahwfiz in order to levy the revenues and 
taxes. Sabuk-Tigin, Chashiu-gir, [cup-bearer or taster] 
who was Bakhtyar’s deputy, began to act insubordinately 
towards his master, and took the power out of his hands J . 

IV. FAN A KJIUSRAU », SON OK Al.-HASAN, SON OF BUVVIAH, 

D'lLAMi. 

The title borne by Fana Khusrau was ‘Uzd-ud-Daulah *, 
and he was a proud and haughty prince, but was, at the 
same time, endowed with great intellect and valour. 

The direction of the affairs of the country, and the diffe¬ 
rent forces were left under his control ; and the whole of 
the property and treasure of the dependencies of the Dar- 

’ The author himself stales, in his account of the Khalifahs. Section IV., 
that AI-Muti’u-l.'illali abdicated in favour of his son, in 363 H , on account of 
Ins infirmities. Ollier historians confirm it ; hut, in Fasib-I, it is said that he 
abdicated at the end of Mulinrrani, 364 tl., having previously liecn stricken 
with palsy, and died two months afterwards. It must also lie remembered 
that the ftuwiali rulers were §hi'ahs, hence proliably their severity towards 
the Khalifalis. 

* Her name was Shah-i-Zaman. ami she had a dowry of 100,000 dinars. 

5 Sec note *, at page 63. 

3 Ai-Fanakatl considers Fana Khusrau third prince of the dynasty. 

4 In 366 11., Rukn-ud-Daulah, Abu ’All-i-Hasan, son of Buwlah, brother 
of Tmad-ud-Daulah, the founder of the dynasty, died. Some say he died in 
3(15 It. lie had succeeded his elder brother, Tmad-ud-Daulah, who died 
without issue, in the sovereignty of Kars, the sovereign of which was, in that 
family, considered suzerain over the other two branches, who ruled in 'Irak, 
and at Baghdad. Rukn-ud-Daulah hequeathed his dominions in the following 
manner :—To his youngest brother, Mu'izz-ud-I taulah, Ahmad, he left Kirman. 
He afterwards became Amlr-ul-Umra at Baghdad. He was the father of 
Bakhtyar j and our author calls him Al-Hasan, and says he was the second 
prince of the dynasty. To ’Ufd-ud-Daulih, Ain't Shnja-'i-Fana Khusrau, his 
eldest son, he left the sovereignty of Firs; and he became the head of the 
family, and suzerain overall. To his second son, Muayyid-ud-Daulah, Abu 
Na$r, he left 'Irak and its dependencies ; and to his youngest son, Fakhr-ud- 
Ilaulah, ’All, he bequeathed Rai, Hamadan, Kazwin, and other territory in 
Ajarhaijin. 
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ul-Khilafat came into his possession. The reason of this 
was, that, when Bakhtyar set out for Ahwaz, to collect the 
revenue due to the Bait-u!-Mal, or Khalifah’s treasury *, 
Sabuk-Tigin, the Chashnl-glr [cup-bearer], who was his 
deputy at Baghdad, assembled the Turks together, and 
opposed the authority of Bakhtyar, drove out the Dllamls, 
broke out into open revolt, and began to act in an over¬ 
bearing and tyrannical manner. They [the Turks and 
Sabuk-Tigin] commenced shedding the blood of Musal- 
mans, and carrying off their females. ’Izz-ud-Daulah, 
Bakhtyar. sent to acquaint his uncle Abu-l-Hasan *, son of 
Buwiah, who was ruler of Rai, with what had occurred ; 
and to his first cousin, Fati.1 Kiusrau-i-Abu Shiiiil', who 
held the government of Pars, he also gave information ; 
and solicited assistance from both of them. A large army 
was assembled, and Fana Khusrau came to his aid with 
the troops of Fars; and Abu-l-Hasan, his uncle, despatched 
his forces to co-operate with them. 

The combined troops marched towards Baghdad ; and 
Sabuk-Tigin, with the Turks and other forces, moved out 
of Baghdad, and advanced to meet them. When Sabuk- 
Tigin and his adherents reached the village of'Akul 7 , he 
was taken ill, and died after four days. The Turks were 
defeated ; and they took along with them from Baghdad, 
the Lord of the Faithful, Ut-Ta-i’u-L'illah, and marched 
towards Nahrwan, in order again to encounter Fana Khus¬ 
rau. They were defeated a second time, however, and 
retired towards Mu$il. 

Fana Khusrau entered Baghdad, and found with respect 
to the affairs of his cousin, Bakhtyar, that he was in the 
habit of passing his time in gaiety and pleasure, and that 
he was no longer fit for and capable of directing the affairs 
of government. He therefore seized Bakhtyar, and put 
him in durance. The latter sent a letter of complaint to 
his uncle, Abu-l-Hasan, son of Buwiah, the father of Fana 
Khusrau. ruler of Rai, saying: "Your son, Fana Khusrau. has 
seized me without cause or reason, and has imprisoned me.” 

* Intended, according to the Kur’an, “ For God, His Apostle, his kindred, 
the orphan, the poor, and travellers.” 

6 As before stated, the name of Rukn-ud-Daulah, the uncle of Bakhtyar, 
was Abu ’AII*i-Hasan. 

7 A *mall town or ullage in the Mu$il [not Mosal] territory. 
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The father of Fana Khusrau issued a mandate to his son, 
directing him to set Bajrjityar at liberty. This he did, and 
he [Fana Khusraul returned to Kars; but, when his father 
died, Fana Khusrau proceeded to Baghdad, again seized 
Bakhtyar. and put him to death, after which he took pos¬ 
session of the territory of Baghdad, and the control of the 
affairs of the Khililfat e . 

He entered into a compact with the Simani Amirs for 
the mountain tracts, or Highlands of 'Irak, as far as Tabar- 
istan, of which lie received the tenure from them, at the 
rate of one thousand dinars per day. 

Fana Khusrau ruled with vigour and energy ; and, as 
before stated, was excessively proud, but of great spirit and 
resolution. He had, however, great dread of death, so 
much so that not a soul dared to mention before his throne, 
in any way, the name of the Gor-i-Dashti. or Wild Ass, 
because Gor also signifies a grave ; and it is stated that 
he commanded that all graveyards should be enclosed with 
lofty walls, so that his eyes might not behold a grave. Of 
his pride and grandeur the following is a specimen. After 
his decease, eight thousand napkins and handkerchiefs, of 
great price and fineness of fabric, befitting a king, were 
found, belonging to him, of brocade, linen, and Egyptian 
iusi*, threaded and embroidered with gold, and orna¬ 
mented with jewels, with which he was wont to wipe his 
mouth and nose, and which fetched the price of 50,000 
dinars of gold. 

When his end drew near, he affixed his seal to mandates 
and decrees, which he gave into the hands of his secretary, 
directing him to fill them up according to the best of his 
own ability and judgment, and to issue, and carry them 
into execution, and not to let people know' of his death. 
For a period of four months his decease was kept con- 

9 ’Iiz-ud-Daulah, AHu Manstir-i-EakhiySr, issaufihyltieaulhoroftheMujmal- 
i-Fa$ih-I, to have ended his days at Baghdad, in 367 II., having been put to 
death by his nephew, ’Ujd-ud-Daulah, Abu Shuja-’i-Fana Khusrau, after he 
had ruled there for a period of eleven years and some months, at the age of 
thirty-six, and Baha ud-Daulah, Khusrau Fimz, son of *U?d-ud-Daulah, his 
nephew, succeeded him as ruler of Baghdad. 

• The name of an expensive and fine fabric so called from being the peculiar 
manufacture of a town or city of that name, now in ruins. It is said to have 
been manufactured from flax ; but tuz is also the name of the bark of a tree 
like the papyrus. 
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cealcd, and they continued to place his corpse upon the 
throne, so that people, from a distance, could see him, as 
they supposed, as usual. When his end drew near, he 
directed that ashes should be spread upon the floor, in 
which he rolled about, exclaiming, “ What advantageth all 
my wealth and my sovereignty, since death has overcome 
me !” until he ceased to be. 

His death took place in the month of Ramazan, in the 
year 372 H. 1 The Almighty alone is eternal. 

V. AI.-MARZABAN, SON OF FANA KHUSRAU, Dll.AMI. 

On the decease of his father 'Uzd-ud-Daulali, the 
JChaltfah. Ut-Ta-i’u-L’illali, conferred upon him the title 
of Sam$am-ud-Daulah, and raised him to his father’s 
office 5 . 

The Khalifah treated him with great esteem and distinc¬ 
tion. He embarked on board a vessel on the river Dijlah 
[Tigris] and proceeded to the palace of Fanil Khusrau, and 
paid a visit of consolation and condolence to his son, Mar¬ 
taban, and conferred considerable honours and dignities 
upon him. The Khalifah left the administration of affairs 
in his hands, and showed great respect and honour towards 

1 ’Ufd-ud-Daulah died, it is said, at Shiraz, his capital, although Guzidah 
says, at Baghdad, which is not probable, 15th of Ramadan, 372 H. He was 
buried in the Mash ad, or sepulchre, fespecially for those killed fighting for- 
their religion] of the KJjalifaJi 'All, and his son Imam Husain, which was 
one of the buildings founded by him. The same illustrious prince also founded 
the great hospital al Baghdad, and lilierally endowed it ; and ihc great 
embankment over [as the historian from whom I quote says] the river Kur, the 
like of which there is not in the world, called the Band-i-Amtr. This is the 
same structure that Mac D. Kinneir refers to in his “ Geographical Memoir of 
the Persian Empire.” He says, “The river Huml-Emcer [sic] takes its name 
from a dyke [in Persian a bunt/] erected by the celebrated Ameer Azad-a- 
Itaulah, Ptlemi" [!]. 

Among oilier great works carried out by him were a town founded opposite 
Shiraz, named Sufe-i-Ainlr [plural of Sak, a market, &c.], the walls of 
Madinali, and a splendid Sarao or palace, at Baghdad, called the Sarac-i- 
■Suljan. He was succeeded, in the government of Baghdad, by his son, 
$amsain-ml-l)uulah, Al-Marzahan, which latter word is derived from man, a 
boundary, border, &c., and signifies the governor of a frontier, and the like. 
He is also called Abu-Kalinjar, and sometimes Kanjar, the meaning or deri¬ 
vation of which, the Durban Kali’, the Karang-i-Jahangfri, and other works, 
do not give. Kaljar, in Persian, signifies war, battle, &c. 

* This is aiisurd, for the Khnllfalts had long before been stripped of all 
power, and were incic shadows of sovereignty. 
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him. He [Marzaban] exercised the authority at Baghdad 
until his brother, Abu-l-FawJlris, rose against him J . 


VI. ABO-L-FAWARIS, MAKAN*, SON OF FANA KHUSRAU, 
DiLAMI. 

He was ruler of Kirman; and, when he became aware of 
the death of his father, and heard of the exalted position of 
his brother at the Dar-nl-Khilafat. he assembled troops in 
Kirman, and entered Pars, and seized upon that territory. 
He then advanced to Ahwaz, and possessed himself of that 
likewise, having expelled from thence his brother Abt-ul- 
Hasan-i-Abl §huja’, son of Fana Khusrau, and then he 
pushed on to Basrah. Having gained possession of that 
place he marched towards Baghdad. 

When the news of his approach, and his designs, reached 
Baghdad, his brother, Samsam-ud-Daulah, Marzaban, son 
of Fana Khusrau, came out and waited on him, in order to 
show his submission and pay him homage. Abu-l-F'awaris- 
i-Makan seized his brother, and deprived him of his sight \ 

Enmity and hostility now arose between the Turks and 
Dilamts ; and the Turks of Baghdad overcame their oppo¬ 
nents, and of the DUamls about 4000 men were slain by 
them. After a short time, however, Abu-l-Fawaris over¬ 
threw them, and entered Baghdad, and assumed the 
administration of the affairs of the Dar-ul-Khilafat. The 
Khallfah. Ut-Ta-t'u-L’illah, conferred upon him the title of 

gharaf-ud-Daulah 6 . 

After him, the author has not found any annals respect¬ 
ing the Dialamah such as he could write down. What 

3 In ihe year 375 H. 

4 llis correct titles and name are, Sharnfdul-Daulah. Aluil-Fawaris-i-Shir 
Zail, son of ’Uzd-ud-Daulah. All the copies of the work have “ Makan,” 
hut it is not mentioned hy any other writer that 1 am acquainted with. 

3 He was imprisoned in the fortress of ’Uimuan after being blinded in 375 H.; 
and on the death of Sharaf-ud'Daulah. who had dethroned him, he was again 
brought forth, blind as he was, and reinstated. After about nine months, Shams* 
ud-Daulah, 'All, son of Sharaf-ud-Paulah, rose against him, whom he defeated 
in 379 11.; but Bnli 5 -ud*DauIah now rose against him, and civil contention 
continued for some time, till, in 380 H., the sons of ’Izz-ud-Daulah, Tfakhtyar, 
put him to death. 

8 Sharaf-ud-Daulah, and Zain-id-Millat, in 377 n. He died in the month 
of Jamadl-ul* Ajchir, 379 »!., after reigning seven years over Kirman, and six 
months at Baghdad. 
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was contained in histories, and what came to his hearing, 
has been entered herein, so that this work may not be 
without mention of those princes ; and he hopes that those 
who may peruse it will extend pardon and indulgence to 
the author for any shortcomings 7 . 

7 The dynasty of the Buwinhs did not terminate until 459 II-■ or eighty two 
years after the date of our author's account of them, when it fell before the 
power of the SaJjuJts. 11 is great mistake throughout has been in not keeping 
the nilcrs of Kars, Mrnlc, and Kirman, separate from those who ruled at 
Baghdad. A 1 Fanhkati gives a more accurate account of this dynasty, 
although a very abridged one. The last of the family was Abu ’All-i- 
Kni-khusrnu, son of 'I/z-ubMuluk, who died in 487 II., and who submitted to 
Alb-Arsnlan, and had a small tract of territory assigned to him.* 



SECTION XI. 


THE DYNASTY OF THE YAMINIAHAL-MAHMOdIaH 
SOVEREIGNS OF THE RACE OF SABUK-TIGIN. 

The pages of this section 1 are devoted to the mention of 
the Maliks and Sultans of the dynasty of Na$ir-ud-Dtn, 
Sabuk-Tigin, and of Sultan Yamin-ud-Daulah, Nizain-ud- 
Dln, Abu-I-Kasim, Mahmud, the Conqueror, and to the 
description of the events in their lives ; to an account of 
their lineage; to the record of their justice and equity, 
and the incidents in their reigns; to the vicissitudes and 
changes in the fortunes, and the dominion of the sovereigns 
of that family of exalted power and might, from the outset 
of the career of the Amir-i-Ghazi. Sabuk-Tigin, to the end 
of the reign of Khusrau Malik, the last of that dynasty of 
kings, in an abridged and concise form, in order that this 
TabakM of kings and nobles may be illumined by the 
mention of their lineage and their titles, and the pages of 
this history be adorned and ennobled by the relation of 
the deeds of those sovereigns of Islam, whom may the 
light of Almighty God illumine ! 

Imam Abu-l-Fazl, Al-Hasan-i-Baihaki in his chronicle 

1 So called from Mahmud's title of Yanun-iut Daulah. 

1 The printed edition of the TAHAKAT-I NA§lki, edited by Lieut.- 
Colonel \V. N. Lees, LL. 1 )., and his Maulawis, commences from this Section. 
It forms No. 42—50 of the llint.luTllECA Inuica, New Series. I have been 
unable to make any iise_jj< it for a very cogent reason, that not a page of it is 
correct. Whole scnteiSfe are often wanting, anti, at times, much more ; and 
the names of persons and places arc frequently wrongly spelt. The work, 
however, appears to have been printed from the text of the MS. No. 1952 of 
the India Office Library, and the Royal Asiatic Society's MS., to which I have 
before alluded, both of which are the most defective and incorrect of any I have 
collated. The same errors occur in each, in nearly every instance. To 
restore the text would be impossible without entirely reprinting the work. I 
may say, however, that the state of most of the MSS. I have collated is such 
that it would be impossible to give any thing like a correct version without 
examining the number of copies which 1 have been so fortunate as to find in 
different Libraries, and/ithers which have been placed at my disposal through the 
kindness of their owners, and of the Imperial Russian Government in particular. 

3 So called from Baiha|t, the name of his native town, which is also called 
Mu^ir, in Zawulistan. His correct name will he found in note *, page 87. 
The passage above quoted may have heen contained in the first portion of his 
work ; hut is not to be found in what has heen preserved, as far as we know. 
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entitled “ TariUi-i-N5siri.'’ relates the following tradition 
told him by the august Sultan MahmOd himself, which the 
latter had heard from his father, the Amir Sabuk-Tigin, 
[namely] that his [Sabuk-Tigin’s] father used to be called 
by the namcof KaraBah-kam; and that his [proper] namewas 
Huk ; and that Ghur-ghau in the Turkish language is called 
Bah-kam; and that the meaning of Kara Bah-kam would 
be the Black Tatar Bull*; and every where that the 

4 In eight copies of the text the words occur, and of this number 

one MS. says, Mini these Turkish words mean jl* «U- but all the olher 
copies differ. In the very old MS. previously referred to, which copy I shall 


here call No. r MS., the passage stands as follows : — 
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Turks, in Turkistan, heard his name mentioned, they fled 
before him on account of his energy and valour. 

Imam Muhammad ’All, Abu-l-Kasim, ’Imadi', in his 
work, the “ Tarikh-i-Majdul," states, that Amir Sabuk- 


It will l>c noticed that four copies say his name was Jy [TInrV. or ljbirfc], 
wlticli might possibly lie read jy [Hufc, or yautc], as in the two liest copies, 
whilst in two other copies the word is jy [JuV, or Jauk], and in another 
[Jim]. Then comes the signification of the Turkish word, as it is called, 

In five copies, it is said to mean jl*,e in one < in another )'•*.£* in a third 
jti je in three others jU and in one jle The printed text has \iyi The 
Arabic words S* contained in two copies of (he text—ill one of the best 
and one of the most modern—would he intelligible enough, blit we arc told that 
the words, whether_>!/ or Joe >y arc Turkish, and that they signify j'-*> — 

jit ji.i —Itji [of the printed text], i’* and yl* *,-1* whichever we 

choose to select, and we must presume that these words arc intended for the 
Persian equivalents of the Turkish. The word nuts! be «'»*»—Ghajy.-ghno— 
also written l iji —Ghajz-gha. anil, at limes, /~ - Gh az-ghao : and as £ in 
Ihe Persian language is [lermutablc to e) the words are, and may be respectively 
written, ,\if- \.{f- if or if signifying a K.bita ’5 bull —the Yak [Bos Grun- 
niens], found in the vast mountain tracts of Central Asia, north of Hindustan, the 
tail of which is fastened to the manes and necks of horses, and as an ornament to 
Tartar and Turkish standards [hence “a I’acliali” of so many “tails”]. The 
author from whom I take this says, "Its real name is Gan-i-Khila'i. the 
Kbita'i bull, and is called NrjTai by the Kiiniis [Greeks], who say it is a ' .ten- 
horse,' It is also called the 'Silk Hull,’ as ye anil f also signify silk.” The 
word I/ or, more correctly, iy is, of course, *c Turkish for black, in 
Persian !n Elliott’s India, vol. ii., p. sGfi, the passage in question 
is thus translated: “His [Suhukligin'sj father was called Jirnk [troop], 
and in Turki they call a troop bukhun [on whose authority, 1 wonder?] so that 
the meaning of the name Kara-baklam is black-troop.” 

From this it will be seen that the translator has discarded altogether, IkuIi 
jl* of MSS. to and n, and 'i/ of the printed text, and has given the per¬ 
son's Turkish rw/name as the equivalent [the l'crsian equivalent, it must be sup. 
posei^of his Turkish K/r^oiaine; so according to this theory Jy means troop, 
and also means lr<vj^ 5 fbut what becomes of the Persian translation Uji 
Sec., the translator saycWmot! Jaufc, however, is Arabic for a party, a troop. 
Sec., hut what may mean, remains to lie proved. I have an idea, 
however, from the manner in which the word is written, in one place, in one of 
the MSS., viz. jji—Baj-kam, that —Ha[i-kam—is an error of some early 
copyist [but ^ and - are interchangeable] for ff. —Harh-kam, “,i vol/," 
which word is used, hut not commonly, in Persian, and probably is Turkish ; 
and it is not impossible that the author quoted may have been under the 
impression that a Kiita'I bull was the same beast asei/- Gnrg, a vtolf, and, 
therefore, I am inclined to think that the correct interpretation is, that Sabuk- 
Tigin’s father was called in Turkish, the Black Wolf, meaning a soldier 
of [b/u.i being expressive of excess, &c.] excessive ficucencss and daring. 
This reading, as 1 have said before, is not certain ; but 1 do not think any thing 
more intelligible can be made of it without BaihaVi's work to refer to ; but 
that portion docs not appear to be in existence. 

‘ A few copies have jrl«, [Hamsdl], which is incorrect. 
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Tigin was a descendant of Yazdijurd-i-Shahryar—the last 
of the sovereigns of Persia—and, that, at the time that Yaz- 
dijurd was murdered in the mill in the territory of Marw, 
which was during the KJjilafat of the Lord of the Faithful, 
’Usman, the family and dependents of Yazdijurd fled before 
the troops of Islam into Turkistan, and reached the frontier 
district of Nakhistan * in that territory, and there took up 
their residence, and intermarried with the people. After 
two or three generations had passed away, they 7 became 
Turks; and their palaces arc still standing in that coun¬ 
try'. 

The pedigree of Sabuk-Tigin is given in the above 
history after the manner in which it is here entered, in 
order that it may come under the notice of the king of 
the world'—May the Almighty perpetuate his sovereignty ! 
—and of such others as may peruse this work, viz. :—Sabuk- 
Tigin, son of Huk-i-Kara Rah-kam, son of Karah [Kara ?] 
Arsalan, son of Karah [Kara ?] Mallat [or Millat], son of 
Kara Na'man, son of Firuz-i-Uam-sinjan [?], or Rarsin- 
jan [?]', son of Yazdijurd-i-Shahrvar. or Yazdijurd, the king. 

I. AMlR-Ul.-GHAZi* NAStR-Un-niN-UlXAll, SABUK-TKliN. 

Imam Abu-l-Fazl-i-Raihaki states that, during the reign 
of Abd-uI-Malik-i-Nnh, the Samani, there was a merchant 
named Na§r, the Haji [pilgrim], who purchased Sabuk- 


* d'—lull in three copies and in one 1 am not satisfied that 

this name is correct, still five copies of the work agree in the reading,,above. 
Both the I. O. I., MS. No. 1952, the R. A. S.^MS., and the I'etersbnrg 
copy 572 Abh. arc minus another nbw words here, iRtd the printed text is the 
same. The place is not mentioned in Masalik wa Mamalik or Asar-ul-Bilad. 

1 Their descendants doubtless. 

* Another writer states that Kara Firuz, the fifth ancestor of Sabuk-Tigin, 
who was son of Yazdijurd, became ruined during the Khilufat of 'Usman, left 
his country, and retired into Turkistin; and there his descendants continued 
to dwell until 335 It., when Alb-Tigin made an incursion into that country. 
He carried off from thence three thousand captives, and among them was 
Sabuk-Tigin. Another author slates that Alb-Tigin purchased Sabuk-Tigin 
at Nishapur, when stationed there in command of the Samani forces. 

* “The king of the world," here referred to by the author, is that shadow of 
a monarch to whom he dedicated his work. It is a very slight specimen of his 
slavish flattery of him, and of others. 

1 This name occurs in eight MSS., but none of them are very distinct : one 
has Bar-sinja, son of Parwlz, son of Yazdijurd. 

1 Gbiri signifies a conqueror, one who makes war upon infidels. 
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Tigin and brought him to Bukhara. Perceiving in his 
countenance evident signs of capacity and energy, the 
Amir-i-Hajib [Lord Chamberlain], Alb-Tigin, purchased 
him 3 . He accompanied his master into Tukharistan, when 
the government of that territory was entrusted to him ; 
and subsequently, when the government of Khurasan* was 
made over to Amir Alb-TigSn, Sabuk-Tigin attended him 
thither also. After some time had passed away, Alb-Tigin, 
through the vicissitudes of fortune, retired towards Gha znin. 
and subdued the territory of Zawulistan, and wrested 
Ghaznin out of the hands of Amir Abu-liikr-i-Lawik \ 
Light years subsequently to these events Amir Alb- 
Tigin died, and his son, Is-hak, succeeded to his father’s 
authority. He entered into hostilities against Law'ik, but 
was defeated, and retired to Bukhara, to the court of Amir 
Man$ur, son of Nub, Samani, and there continued until 

1 See note *, p:\gc 70. 

4 Sec under the reign of Man$ur, son of N’uji, the eighth sovereign of the 
Samani dynasty. 

4 “ In the year 322 1!., Alb-Tigtn, the Turk, the slave of the Samani 
dynasty, took Ghaznin, and Lawik, the Wall [the word here signifies a 
chief or sovereign, as he does not aj>|H:ar to have been subject to the Sainanis] 
of that territory, fled.” Nothingmore is mentioned respecting Alb-Tigin, in the 
workfrom which I have extracted these occurrences, until 346 it. There had been 
repented changes in the government of Hirat for some lime past, and considerable 
disorder had arisen therein. “ in 346 ii. t M I find that “Abu Mansur, son of 
’Abd-ur-KazzaVt the Wall of Hirat and its dependencies, gave up his appoint¬ 
ment, and withdrew to Tus again, in consequence of which great agitation and 
commotion arose at Ilirat.*' On this becoming known to the Samani court, 
the Ilajib, Alb-Tigin, who appears from this to have administered the affairs 
of Ghaznin since 322 H. t was entrusted with the government. He sent to 
Hirat, as his deputy, i-Tahiri ; bill he was very shortly removed, and 

Hasan, sun of ItTbal, was sent to replace him. In 350 11. Abu-l-Hisan-i- 
Siinjur was sent to govern Hirat ; and, in the following year, having been 
promoted to tlic rank of fal.>il>-ul-Jaisb [Commander-in-Chicf of an army], 
lie proceeded to NTsJjapiir, and was succeeded, at Ilirat, by Abu-l-IIasan, 
son of’Umro, Faryabi. After lie had held it four months the government 
was bestowed upon Talliah, son of Muframmad, Nisa’L In the following 
year, “ 35 2 if., Alb-Tigin, the Turk, died at Ghaznin. and was succeeded in 
the government by his son, Is-hak," subordinate, of course, to the Samani 
sovereigns, although Mr. E. Thomas, in his paper “On the COINS OF THE 
Kings of Ghazni,” in Ro. As. Soc. Journal for 1859, styles them tings and 
speaks of their reigns, when they were merely subordinate governors. The 
most astonishing thing, however, is, how our author makes out that Alb-Tigin 
died eight years after his seizure of QJjaznin. From 322 to 352 H. is a period 
of thirty years ; but then he generally eschews dates. According to FajiJi-l 
and others, Alb-Tigin was born in 267 It., and died in the year above-mentioned. 
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that ruler directed that aid should be afforded to him, 
when Is-hak came back again to Gliaznin. and regained 
possession of it. After a year Is-hak died 8 , when Balka- 

• la-tial: succeeded his father in the government in 352 It., and died in 355 it., 
and so ruled for aliout four years. Among the events of the year 353 it., 
Fasifc-i mentions that “Amir Is-baV. son of Alb-Tigin, attended hy Sahuk- 
Tigfn, his father's slave—who is mentioned for the first time in that work— 
fled from Gha/nin. and proceeded to Bukhara, and obtained the investiture of 
the government of that province from the Shmdni sovereign." In the follow¬ 
ing year, 354 11., the same work stales that " ls-hak, son of Alli-Tigin, the 
Turk, the slave of the house of Snmatil, returned to QJiazniii again, and fought 
against I.awik [this name is also confirmed hy other writers, and there is no 
doubt of its correctness], who, previously, had licen Wall [sovereign or chief], 
of Ghaznin, and had been ousted by Alb-Tigin. When Is-hii^ retired to 
Samr^and, I.awik returned to Ghaznin, but now that ls-[iaV had come back 
again, Lnwik again fled.” 

Mr. Thomas, in his paper just referred to, trusting implicitly, it would seem, 
to the I. O. ],. MS. No. 1(152, and the U. A. S. copy of our author's work, 
calls Amir, Aim llikr-i-l.awik, "the Anuh." In those two MSS. Amir, Abu 
llikr, is left out altogether, but occurs in the other MSS., allhough some 
have elyl e)yl and eljll instead of ebj) yet in a note Mr. Thomas says,— 
“/ prof<>se with hut slight hesitation <r rectification of the orthography to ekJ 
or 1 Piimghihi,' the l.ainfagtt of clossiea / writers," from a personal to a loeal 
name! Into what mazes of error do not the “classical writers" draw their 
disciples as regards Oriental history ! Sec note F., Klliolt's India, vol. ii., 
last par , which is quite to the point. 

On the death of ls-Jia^, llalka-Tigin, the slave of Alli-Tigin, succeeded to the 
government of Ghaznin, hy order of Amir Nuh, son of Nafr, the Samani 
sovereign. Ualka-Tigin died in 362 11., after licing governor eight years. Mr. 
Thomas, on this passage in our auliior, in which the latter says ltalka-Tigin 
ruled ten years, remarks: “Two copie* [of the work], out of the three I have 
at this moment the opportunity of consulting, give ten instead of two [years]; 
the former, however, is a palpable error." 1 wonder on which side the error 
lies really? This is not all. In his remarks on the “coin of Man$ur, son of 
Nuh, with the name of HalkS-Tigin under the symlrol, on the obverse,’' Mr. 
Thomas gives a translation of his Kxccllcncy, State Counsellor Von Dorn's 
description, and a woodcut of it, contained in the St. I'etcrshurg Journal. 
If the translation is correct, of which there can he but little doubt, 
his Kxccllency must have been somewhat in the dark respecting the 
b'hinants, and their connexion with Ghaznin, which formed part of their 
dominions. What I refer to is this: “History mentions only the conquest 
of Alp-Tigin, but is silent in regard to the rule of the SAnuinis in (lhaines. 
Wc see from our coin that llalka, or Hulka-Tagin, in the year a. it. 359 was 
thief of the Sdmdni party in this city. Ilis name appears already on the 
llalkh coins of A. H. 324. Subsequently he passed over to Alftcgins cause [!] 
became chamberlain under Abu Ishak, and is said to have ascended the throne 
after the death of the latter in a.h. 365." This is absurd. What sort of 
history am it lie that is silent in regard to the rule of " the Samants in Ghaz- 
nin,” when it formed an integral part of their empire ? llalka-Tigin, in 
324 h., was governor of the province of which Balkh was the seat of govern¬ 
ment, hence his name on the coin referred to. 
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Tig'in, who was the chief or commander of the Turkish 
troops, was raised to the government. He was a just 
and pious man, and one of the greatest warriors of his time. 
He exercised the authority for a period of ten years, and 
died. Sabuk-Tigin was in his service. 

After the death of Amir Balka-Tigin, Pirey succeeded to 
the authority ? . He was a great villain ; and a body of people 
wrote from Ghaznin to Abu 'Ali-i-Lawik, and invited him 
to come there. Abu ’Ali-i-Lawik acceded to their request, 
and brought along with him the son of the Shah, or king, 
of Kabul to assist him. When they reached the vicinity 
of Charkh B . Sabuk-Tigin, with a body of five hundred 
Turks, suddenly fell upon them, and defeated them, killed 
a great number of their followers, took them captive also, and 
slew them. He also captured ten elephants, and brought 
them to Ghaznin. 

’ Such a great success having been gained by Sabuk- 
Tigin, and all having become quite sated with the 
villainies and misdeeds of IMrey, with one accord, they 
raised Sabuk-Tigin to the direction of affairs. On 
Friday, the 27th of the month of Sha'ban, 366 II. 1 * * 4 * * * 8 , Amir 

1 Our author is quite correct as to I’irey, hut gives no details or dates. I will 
furnish them. “On the death of lialka-Tigin, in 362 It., i’irey, the slave of 
Alb-Tigin [as was his predecessor and successor also), obtained the govern- 
mcnl. In the following year, 363 II., I'irey, the Waif of Ghaznin, with the 
help of Sabuk-Tigin, fought a battle with a body of infidels who had advanced 
out of Hind for the purpose of seizing QJjaznin, overthrew them, and despoiled 
them. This event is confirmed from other annals, in the year 367 It. I'irey 
was deposed from the government [as our author records], and the government 
passed to .Sabuk-Tigin.” He was Continued by the Sitinani ruler, but soon 
after, on the decline of their power, became independent in all things, except, 
]>crhaps, in name. 

The “Kitab,” or “Tarikh i-Yaminj,” which is considered to lie a very 
trustworthy and authentic history, contains, judging from Reynold's version, 
not one word about Sabuk-Tigin having been Atb-Tigln’s slave, although 
probably transferred as such to lialka-Tigln, and his son Is-bak ; and makes 
no mention of the government of Amir I’irey, although he ruled over the 
province of Ghaznin for just five years. 

8 A well known place situated a few miles from the right or cast bank of 
the Lohgar river on one of the routes Iwtween Kabul and Ghaznin. Al>u- 1 - 
Fajl, the secretary, mentions in the A’iu-I-Akban, that Charkh is so called 
after a pious man, one Maulani-i-Charkhi. 

4 Fasihii says this took place in 3C7 H., the same year that ’Izz-ud- 

Daulah, Abu Man$iir-i-Uakhtyir. liuwiah, was put to death at Haghdad. 

See page 63. In the same year Sabuk-Tigin appointed Abii-l-’Abbas, Al- 

Fajl-i-Ahmad, son of Muhammad, Al-Isfaraini, his Wazir. He had acted 

F 
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Sabuk-Tigin, with a scarlet canopy held over him, and 
attended by a large following with standards, came down 
from the citadel, and proceeded to the Jam!' Masjid, or 
Great Mosque, and the administration of the government 
and the sovereignty of that province was settled upon him. 

Soon after, he put his forces in motion and marched 
from Gfcaznin towards the adjacent parts, and took posses¬ 
sion of the districts of Bust, Zamin [district] of Dawar, the 
Zamin of Kusdar, and Bamian, all Tukharistan, and Ghur *. 

On the side of Hind, he overthrew Jai-pal 8 , with numerous 
elephants and a host of troops, and he rid the Samani 
family of Bughra Khan of Kashghar, and marched to 
Balkh. and sent back the Amir of Bukhara to take re¬ 
possession of his throne. 

During the time that Amir Sabuk-Tigin held the 
government, great deeds were performed ; and he com¬ 
pletely put an end to the iniquitous heresy of the Biitiniah 
schismatics in Khurasan *. 

in tlie same office to Fay i[c-i-Kb 3 ?nh, ami, after the latter’s defeat, Amir 
Sabuk-Tigin txik him under his patronage. Wazir docs not necessarily mean 
the minister of a sever tig* prince onfy; and Sabuk-Tigin was not yet inde¬ 
pendent. 

1 The mode of spelling the won! by its people, and on the authority of the 
Rurlian-i-Kati' and other works. 

1 "Jn jf)9 H., jai-pal, ‘IJadshah’ of Hind, as he is termed, marched an army 
towards Gha/nin to attack Amir Nasir-iid-I)In, Sabuk-Tigin; but an accom¬ 
modation was come to, and Jai-pal again retired.” This isquilc a different affair 
from that in which Sabuk-Tigin assisted Amir i’ircy, mentioned in a previous 
note. It must be remembered too, that,at this time, the country west of the Indus, 
between Safid-Koh west, and the Salt-Range on the cast, and Hindu-Kusi, 
extending as far west as Kabul, was still under Hindu rule. The Afghans 
had not extended northward of the river Kurmah [erroneously called the 
Kurum and Kooram] at this time. 

5 Our author says nothing alioul the affair of Bust in 370 11., or of Sabuk- 
T igin's mid on the frontier districts of Hind in 376 It., when he carried off 
ninny captives and much booty. In the same year he took possession of the 
territory of Kufdar. In 378 II., Sabuk-Tigin again encountered Jai-pal, king 
of Hind, who was routed, and pursued by him. A peace was afterwards con- 
eluded, the terms being that “Jai-pal should cede unto Sabuk-Tigin four of 
the fortresses of Hind on the side of GAaznin, and ore hundred elephants.” In 
3S0 11., an occurrence look place, which few writers have noticed, namely, 
the imprisonment of Mahmud in the fortress of Ghaznin, by his father’s orders, 
where he remained until the following year. I11 382 II. Amir Nuh, son of 
Mansur, Samiinf. reached Hirat, attended by Sabuk-Tigin, and marched 
ngainst Abu ’Ali-i-Simjur, whom they defeated. See page 46, and note. In 
384 H. Amir Nuh conferred the government of Khurasan upon Sabuk-Tigin ; 
and in the same year Amir Nuh defeated Abu-’AJi-i-SImjur at Nijhapur. In 
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In the month of §feawwal, 384 H., his son, Amir 
Mahmud, was made captain-general of the forces of Khura¬ 
san, and received the title of Saif-ud-Daulah, while Amir 
Sabuk-Tigin himself received that of Na$ir-ud-Dln-ullah *. 
Abu-l-Hasan-i-Simjur they defeated and repulsed, and 
Khurasan became cleared of their enemies. 

Amir Sabuk-Tigin was a man of great valour and intre¬ 
pidity, just and pious, faithful, true to his word, not 
avaricious of other men’s goods, kind and compassionate to 
his people, and a discemer between right and wrong; and, 
in fact, every sign and indication of all such virtues and 
accomplishments as are desirable in kings and nobles, the 
Almighty had amply endowed him with. He ruled for a 
period of twenty years ; and was fifty-six years old when 
he died. His decease took place on the frontier of Balkh. 
at the village of Madru-mue 6 , in the year 387 H. 

His sons were Ismail e , Na§r, Mahmud, Husain, Hasan, 
and Yusuf. 


II. SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM, YAMiN-UD-DAULAII, NIZAM-UD-DIN, 
ABU-L-RASIM, MAHMUD-I*GHAZi, SON OF SABUK-TIGIN 7 . 

Sultan Mahmud-i-Ghazi was a great monarch, and was 
the first among the sovereigns of Islam, who was styled 


385 n. Sabuk-Tigin defeated Abu 'Ali-i-Simjur, and Fayifc at Tus. Among 
the events of the year 387 H. recorded in Fasifo-i, arc the deaths of Amir Null, 
son of Mansur, Samant, and Nafir-ud-din, Sabuk-Tigin, the Mawla, or manu¬ 
mitted slave of the house of Haitian!. 

* From tile Samanl sovereigns, sec page 47. Abu 'All, the son of Abu 
Hasao-i-Simjur was the person who was defeated : Abu-l-Hasan, the father, 
had died previously. See pages 43 and 48. 

‘ This name is written in various ways Barmal-Madrue, Madruc, Madrlwl, 
and, in one MS., Tirmaz. In the translation of Yamlni, p. 201, it is said that 
a palace [!] was erected at the place where lie died, and that it was named 
Sahl-abad. Baihafri says his tomb is at Afghan-Shal. a place mentioned by 
Babar. 

* Isma'll succeeded his father ; but our author ignores him as a sovereign, 
which is not correct, for Isma’tl was only dethroned in 389 It., two years after 
the decease of his father, by Mahmud, who sent him to the fortress of Kalinjar, 
"now known as Talwarah,” according to Fasifc-1. The same authority 
states: “some say Isma'll was confined in the fortress of Juzjanan.” Fana- 
katl states that Mahmud succeeded in 388 H., and that Isma'll was sent to a 
fortress in 389 h. 

7 Baijawl considers Mahmud to be the first sovereign of this dynasty. 

F 2 
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Sultan" by the Court of the Khalifahs of Baghdad. He 
was born on the night of'Aghura, the joth of the month 
Muharram, in the year 361 H. e , in the seventh year of the 
government of Amir Balka-Tigln, at Qhaznin. 

About one hour before his being ushered into the world, 
Sabuk-Tigin, his father, saw in a dream, that there began to 
issue from the chafing-dish [used in those countries instead 
of having fire-places in the wall, and placed in the centre of 
the apartment] in his room, a tree, which began to grow to 
such a height that the whole world began to be over¬ 
shadowed by it. When he awoke from his sleep, he began 
to ponder in his mind what the interpretation of this 
dream could be, when a bearer of good news presented 
himself, bringing intelligence that the Almighty had been 
pleased to give him a son. At this joyful announcement 
Sabuk-Tigin became overjoyed, and said to the mes¬ 
senger : “ I have given him the name of Mahmud 

The same night also upon which Mahmud was born, the 
idol-temple of Wahand or Bihand [it may also be read 
Wahind, or Bahind], which was situated on the confines of 
Barshabur’, on the bank of the river Sind, split asunder. 


8 There is a different version given as to how and when Mahmud became 
styled Sultan. When Mahmud took the fortress of Tafc in Sijistan, by assault, 
and Khalaf was hroughl before him, the latter addressed Mahmud by the title 
of Sultan. This pleased Mahmud so much that he gave Khalaf his life. The 
titles l>estowcd upon Mahmud by the 2£halifah, and also l>estowcd, according 
to HaihaVi, upon Mas’fid, were as follow : “ The right hand of the empire, 
defender of orthodoxy, the guardian of the tme religion and of the true believers, 
the regulator of the faith, the friend of the Lord of the Faithful.” See note 1 , 
page 80. 

9 Fa$ib*i says he was bom on that date in 360 h. 

1 The past. part, of the Arabic verb -u* used as an adjective, signifying— 
laudable, praised, worthy, &c. 

2 Out of the thirteen MSS. collated, four agree respecting the word 

liarfchahur, and three have Pargfcawar. These are meant, probably, for the 
present Peshawar. Six copies have Nishabur ; and six copies say that the 
idol-temple in question was situated on the hank of the Sudarnh [Sudharah 

is an old name of the Chmab, see the Satjhura—farther on], 
and a fifth copy has, the hank of the Ab i-Shudah [u-J. 'Utbi [’Ugba] 
quoted in Elliot's India, vol. ii. pp. 27 and 41, makes the “Sthun " the Indus; 
and in Reynolds' version of the same work, the Indus is called the 8 9 * * * * 14 Jihun !” 
I need scarcely mention that the first is the Jaxartes, and the last the Oxus. 
In the last named version, also, we have 14 Wamund 51 for “ Waihind.” The 
name of the idol-temple is written in three different ways in the various copies 
of the original collated : —which may be either Wabhind or Wabhand, 

in six MSS. ; —Bahind, or Bahand, or Bihand, in two; and — 
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He was endowed with great virtues and vast abili- 

W’ahand, or Wahind, in ftw. In ot copies, the relative *f follows this 
name, hut in three others we have J instead of f which I have certainly 
seen used for •S' but very rarely. The following will show at a glance what 1 
mean. The original sentence, in the very old MSS. in my possession [which 
1 call No. 1 .], stands thus :— 
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The author of the JUmi’-ut-Tawarikh, in his account of the river of Kabul and 
its tributaries, taken from Abu Kihan, Al-llirunf, says, that, having passed by 
Lamphan. the united streams “ join near the fort of Darunah, or Darunlah (the 
only place that can possibly he meant here is Daruntha— an *l fall 
into the river of Un-Nfir and Kirat, or Karat 1 after which the 

united waters meet together opposite the town [city] of HarjJiawar [one MS. 
compared has L,^ or U^], and become a mighty river called by the name 
of IA'ir-wal. The village of Manharah p/v—] lies on the east bank of the 
united waters [another MS. has, instead of this sentence, the following :— 

‘ railed by the name of Ma'bar, signifying a ford or trussing plate,’] which fall 
into the Ab-i-Sind in front of [or near] t!>c fort of Yitur, or Yatur [one MS. 
has Shctah —vh^], belonging to the town [or city] of Gandhar [how . 
Gandhar— .UaA can ever be mistaken for Kandahar— v 1»jj is inexplicable 
to me], which place [£v] is called Wahind [or may be Dahind].” 

This place—Wahind, or Dahind, or whatever it may be proved to be—k 
that which our author refers to, no doubt, and is the same place, probably, ce. 
mentioned by BaihaVi in one or two places in his History, although he does 
not mention it as being on the bank of the river Sindh. 1 have never seen it 
written The printed text, edited by Morley, has and a MS. in 

my possession has Some three years since I carefully compared the 

whole passage in the Jami’-ut-Tawarlkh, with the work of Al-Fanakatl, th* 
Arabic copy of a portion of the former work, in the R. A. S.’s Library, and 
other works; and I am unable to agree either with Sir H. Elliot’s first reading 
of it, in his AiTF.Nmx p. 30 , or Mr. Dowson’s new reading, in Elliot’s 
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HistorV of Iniiia, oHiled by liim, vnl. i. pp. 47 and 48, both of which differ 
widely from each other. Neither do I agree in the theory that Chand 
not OAind] so many miles above the junction of the Nil-all, or river of 
Kabul with the Aba-Sind, or Indus, is the place indicated, in face of the 
statement of Abii Rlhaii, which is jicrfeclly plain in the passage referred to, 
namely, llial the river in question falls into the Alu-Sind, "in front of" or 
o//n.r iff the fort of Yiliir or Wahind. 

If the western bank of the Indus nvrc the right place to search for this spot, 
so difficult to trace, there is Mahahan —110I much unlike Ay and Ayj 

to look at] together with (long, llehoh, and Kam-lakht, mentioned by Abbott 
—although, from Ids mode of rendering Oriental words, it is impossible to tell 
what the originals may tic—in his “ Gradul ad Aornoti," in the lien. As. 
Journal for 1854, and Rajah Ilodacy's castle, as well as “Ohind." There are 
also extensive ruins of a temple on a hill called Takht-i-liihi, aliout fifteen 
miles north-east of the Kabul river's junction with the Landacy Sind, and 
some thirty miles north-cast of Peshawar, which 1 visited in 1849 [see my 
account of Peshawar, Horn. Gcogr. Journal, vnl. x., for 1851-2]. Can this 
be the id»Mcinplc which fell when Mahmud was Ushered into the world ? In 
the same vicinity, and w ithin a few miles of each oilier, are “ Kapir di Giri ”— 
the Infidel’s Mount, ami “ 1 ’ratah Minfirah”—the Pullen Minar, in Pushto, 
which names in-ar a striking resemblance to Itaihaki's fortress of “Giri’’or 
“Giri," and “ Man-Minaiuh but Inith the places I have mentioned are on 
the r.rt/.vw. imi the eastern bank, and the last lies above I’li.iml, which latter 
name, in aV probability, i> not ancient, but one of the many new designations 
given to places in that vicinity by the Yusufzi Afghans, when they first Con- 
rpicrcd those tracts on the Indus. I h. 4 ve made the early history of the Afghans 
my es|s.<ial study for a particular pur|iuse, and I have never met with the 
name of Wahhand, Wahind, llahind, or Wuhband in the histories containing 
the account of their conquests in those parts. 

Since the above was written, I have looked over vol. ii. of Elliot’s INDIA, 
and find that the author, at page 4O5, when referring to Mahmud’s fourteenth 
cx|icdition into India, says that Parishtah in his work, as well as llie “ Talia- 
kal-i-Akhan,” anil “ Kanzu -1 Mahpur," which latter I have not examined, 
mention “the waters of Niir and Kirat" as falling into the Kabul river, pre¬ 
cisely as I had read the same words in the jiassage from Al-I!iruni; but the 
editor, Mr. Dowson, still {icrsists, as lie says in a note to the same page, in 
reading them “ Nurokirat.” Did he not consider that the second j in the 
words 'id'f might lie ami? The daraft of NCir is mentioned by 11 abar, 
and is well known still. 

To Tctum to the subject of Wablnd. From the passage in the Jami'-ut- 
Tnw.mkh. and our author, “the fort belonging to the town or city of Gand- 
har, which place is called Wahind or llahind, on the banks of the Sind, 
facing the junction of the N'il-Ab with the Aba-Sind," must lie looked for 
cast of the Indus, near Attak-IlanSras, in the vicinity of which extensive 
ruins of an ancient city are mentioned in the account of the building of the 
former fortress in Akbar's reign. Ainillonius of Tyana, in his “Travels," men¬ 
tions a lofty temple as situated outside the walls of Taxilas, a few miles cast of the 
Indus. (See Jour, K. A. S., voL xvii. p. 76.] These ruins were again 
noticed in the writings of a Muhammadan traveller towards the close of the 
last century. However, under any circumstances, and in whatever manner we 
may read these names, which want the vowelqioints, and are probably incor. 
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ccndant at his birth as appeared at the dawn of Islam 

rcclly copied, the situation of the rivers, and the numlicr mentioned, will tint 
agree with actual facts. The Muhammadan traveller I refer to, stales, from 
actual observation : " The Kabul river, after flowing tlir>tnfr|i the darah of 
Mi ml rip—called by ilie same name as the chief town of i-anighuii—is joined, 
to Ihc north of that place, by the Tuiikri |rf>« ]. generally known as the river 
of 1 .amfihan ; mid near the koh or immnlain of lluiiiiitlia [fl},-] those streams 
are joined by the Surkh-rm! [Red-River], which then How past Jalulalud on 
the east, and near the town of Kainali arc joined by the Qlitriu’ or CitHml 
[also called the Kamah], ami; bus miileil flow on towards Peshawar. On issuing 
from the KJbailsir mountains at Mi chant [not Michiii], the united streams 
again separate into three branches, and lints [«.-/ united | pass by Peshawar— 
which is sonic distance front the nearest branch—for some miles, and do nut 
• unite again until just after receiving the Latnjaey bind and its tributaries at 
Nisatah, after which the united waters fall into the Indus a little above, and 
opposite Attnk.” The courses of rivers may alter in the lapse of centuries, in 
a flat euuntry, as they have in the Tun jab, in some instances, 1ml not in such a 
mountainous tract as the Kabul and its tributaries flow through, on their way 
to the Indus. I cannot but coincide with Aho-l-Tap, ibc seeietary [but nevet 
“ minister "] of Akliar, in his remarks tn>nn the accounts of India, written by 
early travellers, such as Al-Pdruni and others. He says in t)ie A’ln-i- 
Akbarl [1 give the pith of his remarks merely], that “ ]andkati, Hdft-.-Ahru, 
and othen, sor.de tltKon alt the nonsense that sens pdined off itfon them', 
and, therefore, sohat they state is contrary to farts, and not to he defendol ttpott, 
‘while other ‘.orders have Sotljnlly prverted them. How eould it he other-wise, 
’ often such persons hueso nothin" cj the languages of India, or of its ptvph , or 
their at stouts i They eould neither mate investigations them selves, nor amid tiny 

old,tin eftieient interpreters, or a lia He information .” See K. A. S.’s Journal, 
vol. iv. p. 3$G. 

farther investigation, since the almvc remarks were written, lias, I think, 
,enabled me to throw vine light upon the situation of what is railed Waliind 
and liahitiil, and a> to its correct name. T he T.iriJJt-i-Mir’at-i-Jallin Nuriia, 
a general history by Muhammad ISa^a, contains (be following rcs|iOCliufi 
Mahmud's two first cxpcditi-iis against Hindustan. “In 390 n., Malnnud 
Set out for Hindustan and captured the fortress of Itarjanid or llarjuntd [ y - ■ 
possibly but ibis word is not <|uilc certain], and again retired. In 

gjjjaivwal, 391 If., he again set out towards Hindustan, and reached Peshawar 
with 10,000 Imrse, and defeated |ai-|sil, who, with fifteen brothers and sons, 
was taken captive. This took place on Saturday, Kih Muliarram, 392 11. 
Trout thence, Mahmud advanced to the fortress of rj^, [liahindah], which 
was the residence of Jai-j»a!; and he sul-diied that territory." In a history of 
the Rajahs of Jamu, said by its author, a Hindu, to have been compiled from 
Hindu annals, • ^ [llathindah] is said to have been Jai-psd’s capital and 

place of residence, which Mahmud captured. Mtrza Mughal ltcg, who, about 
cighty-lhrcc years since, made a survey of great part of the North-West 
Provinces between Dibit amt the Kutlaj, the Punjab, and great part of Afghan¬ 
istan, and the countries on the northern slopes of liindu-Ku.;)], in his account 
of the Laklii jungle, says: “Ilhatindah [ijU^], which is also called What- 
indah [»i-^,«] is the name of a territory, with a very ancient stronghold 
bearing the same name, which was the capital of the Qhahil [J.L] tri|>c. 
Lakht, son of Jundharah, of the llhalt tribe, having been converted to the 
Muhammadan faith, during an invasion by Sultan Mahmud of Gha/ntn. 
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received the title of Kami i-akhi, and lie and bis liilie were removed thither. 
They found there some three hundred and fifty or sixty towns and villages of con¬ 
siderable sir.c, wine with large and fine buildings; and liegan to make inroads 
into the tracts adjacent, against the mlidels.” According to traditions quoted 
hy this author, which are also to he found in other works, there were formerly 
two or three considerable rivers in this now sandy tract of country. In ancient 
times the Cihagliar flowed jsust lihainir, and “fell into the Sind [Indus] on 
the confines of Jnsalmir. One of these rivers is called the Sadliitra [see the 
various readings of the original at the Ixiginning of this note], which falls into 
the Gh.igliar, and in its iicighhourlnuxl, at about five miles west, is a sacred 
(Kind or small lake, visited hy hundreds of thousands of jx-rsons, and there is 
im oilier place accounted like unto it in sanctity.'' There is a great deal more 
ahniii this district, hut 1 have no space for it here. 1 think it very probable 
that w hat lias been called Wnliind or Italiiud is no other than llhalindah or 
Whajiudah, which, written without the points—or >a-«j are much 
the same in ap|iearance as the words in the various MSS. of our author's text 
— ia.,. mid 

As to some confusion in the arrangement of Klliot's IN111A, lending in dis¬ 
tract, which I have referred to above, 1 would mention, with respect to the 
name “ Wnliind,'' that at p. <13, vol. i., “ Wahiml " is said to he the tapititl of 
Kandahar | el stands for g as well as t, and Kamlnhar in Afghanistan is atiMVi 
with ^i] ; in a note a, p. 397, the “ rhvr of Wahand or Waltiiul-S.tgar" is 
mentioned ; in vol. ii. p. aS, in the extract from Yaimni, 11 NVaihind" is said 
to be /1 •mi/ : at p. 33, and other places, it is again called “the rfcvr of 
Wahiml; slid ai p. 444, “the rvfw of Wailiind nr the i/uhis." Nolwilh- 
standing all iliis, this iilculicnl passage in our author, after having liven 
"revised ami sundry long gaps filled up by the Uditor,” is lints translated 
[vol. ii. p. 2(*)\ 41 (In ihe same night that he | Mahmud] was bom, an 

idol-temple IN Im>I,\, in the vicinity of I’at'shiiwar, on the banks of the Sind, 
tell down !1” There is nothing like giving a MJ translation. 

1 This las) sentence i.s somewhat obscure in all the copies. It may lie under¬ 
stood also to mean that his api>carancc was propitious to the ascendancy of 
Islam : ,toes not mean ‘‘the greatest champion.’’ 

4 See note *, page 75. for dale of accession. 

1 Halkh has Ikvii mentioned by more than one author, is the capital of 
Sabuk-Tigin's mid Mahmud's dominions. In the same year wherein he over¬ 
come his brother (3S<j u.), Mahmud, according to Ka^ih-i, fought a balllc 
against 'Alxl-ulMnlik, son of Nidi, Samani, and the Samani dynasty termi- 
lialcd. Sec pngc 52. His im(e]K’ndcncy may be dated from that time. 
In the same year, Arsnlan-i-Ja^ib fought an engagement with Abu-l-Kasim-i- 
Siinjiir, and cor.i|>ellcd him to retire to Jabns ; and Mahmud made his brother, 
Amir Nasr, the commander of his army (sec page 51, note “j. In that same 
year, likewise, he made Hnllrh the capital of liis dominions ; and the Khalifah, 
Al-K.ulir li'illah, sent him a rolie of honour, with the titles of Yomin-ud- 
lhmlah, and Amin-uI-Millat. Mahmud also received the submission of the 
S.hiir, ns was the style of the rulers of Gharjistan [called by some Gharishun], 
Alifl Nasr, sun nftlie Shar. Rithidi and of his son, Shar. Abu Muhammad ; 
ami ihe Khutbali was read for Mahmiid in that territory, and the Coin im¬ 
pressed with his name and lilies. In 390 h. Mahmiid made a dash upon 
Nishnpur, which he took possession of, and Bak-Tuiun, the slave of the 
Samani dynasty, fled ; and in the same year BughrajaVi the uncle of Mahmud, 
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ascended the throne of sovereignty, and donned the robe 
of honour which had been sent to him from the Dar-ui- 
IChilafat. At this time the throne of the Khali falls was 
adorned by the Lord of the Faithful, Al-^adir-H'illah. 

When Sultan Mahmud ascended the throne of sove¬ 
reignty, his illustrious deeds became manifest unto all mau- 

was slain l>y T 5 liir, son of Khalar, son of A^mad, at Ktighanj. Malnnfi.l 
marched into Sijistan against Khalaf. who fled U*fore hint, ami took shelter 
within In.- walls of the forties'! of Tiik, which Mn[imud directed should ho 
invested. This is a different place to Ok. For farther particulars respecting 
Kh-'laf, whose doings appear so ohscure [Jour. K. A. S., veil. xvii. p. 147], 
see notes to Socliim XIV. Mahmiid dues not appear to have established his 
power in Jvhniasan, for in 391 11., Amir Aim Ibrahim Al-Muulasir—the last 
of the Sa.nani', who is not even mentioned by our author aided hy Shams- 
ul-.MaVdi Kahns, son of Wnshnigtr, who sent his sons Dari [sec page 51 1 and 
M.mCiehihr, advanced with an army to recover Kai ; but, having altered his 
plans, Aim Ihrnlmn, ami his adherents, faced aliuul, and marched on Nisha- 
pftr, from which Nasr, Mahmud's hrolher, again (led, and Abu Ihrahint once 
more gained possession of Nishapnr. Nasr, who had retired to lliral, again 
moved In recover it, aided hy Arsalan-i-Ja?il> from Tus. Alin Ibrahim 
despatched his forces under Arstilan-i-Halft and Abu-l-Kusim-i-Siuijur to oppose 
them ; hut they were overthrown, and Abu Ibrahim again retired from Nishn- 
piir, ami look refuge, in Jiirjaii, with Kfdius. tit cntually lie reached Sarakbs, 
and Amir Na?l' marched against hint ami defeated him ; and lie lied for refuge 
to tile tribe of (jjiu/st. Nasr made prisoners of Abii-l-Kasim-i-Siinjur, and 
Yui-Tash, the Ibijtb of Abu Ibrahim, who had previously pill Arsalan-i-ltalii 
to death for dying from Amir Nasr. In the following year, 392 11., Jai-pal, 
[which nppcarslo he the title, not the actual name, of two or more princes], ]!a«l- 
jihali of Hind, as he is called, was made captive by Mahmud. “ He was sold 
for,” as the chronicler slates, w hose wolds I quote, or rather his ransom was fixed 
at “200,000 golden dinars, ami J50 elephants : ami the ne-cklace taken from 
Jai-pal was valued at another 200,000 golden dinars. This battle took place 
on Thursday, Slh of Muliarraiu, 392 11., in sight of Ilursknr of Hind.” litre 
we might have expected to find “ or " 11 ‘ti/niuJ" mentioned. 

Whether tins is what is now called I'csjiawar is somewhat doubtful, for up to the 
time of Itubar and Akhar, the latter cily was called generally liagram, and is 
seldom mentioned, except by mure modern writers of the Fari&bhdi class. The 
chronicler adds : “Jai-pal, the Hindu, subsequently shaved his head, and 
mounted a funeral pyre, anil died ; for it is customary with Hindus, thaL any 
Iiadshah of theirs, who becomes a captive to Musalmans, should alxlicate in 
favour of another ruler. His son Tand-I’al [MS. J-t-x-i hut probably J<j-/— 
Anandjal—is meant], succeeded him as ruler of Hind.” In 393 l(. the Khut- 
bali was read for Mahmud in Sijistan, by KJjalaf's own nobles, and his titles 
were impressed upon the coins. Ill the following year the fortress of TaV was 
captured, and ghalaf was made prisoner. The Sultan kept the territory of 
Sijistan entirely for himself, but gave the district of Jfizjanuu to KJhMaf, who, 
taking his famiiy with him, left Sijistan altogether. Afterwards', however, 
Sul]an Mahmiid gave the government of Sijistan to his own brulher, Na?r ; 
and the government of that province was joined to the appointment of com¬ 
mander of the forces [of Khurasan], 
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kind within the pale of Islam, when he converted so many 
thousands [!] of idol-temples into masjids, and captured so 
many of the cities of Hindustan, and overthrew and sub¬ 
dued its Riles. Jai-pfil, who was the greatest of the Riles of 
Hind, he made captive, and kept him [a prisoner] at Man- 
Yazid 6 , in Khurasan, and commanded that he might be 
ransomed for the sum of eighty dirams 1 . He led an army 
to Nahrwfilah of Gujarat, and brought away Manat", the 
idol, from Somnath, and had it broken into four parts, one 
of which was cast before the entrance of the great masjid 
at Ghaznin. the second before the gateway of the Sultan’s 
palace’, and the third and fourth were sent to Makkah and 
Madinah respectively. 

Concerning this victorious expedition the poet ’Un$uri 
composed a Ka^idah 1 , or poem, two couplets of which are 
here inserted :— 

41 Wlu'ii Ihe potent sovereign made llic c\|>c<]itio;i to Somnu'h, 

1 \c mnile tlie working ot miracles his occupation. 

He staked tlu: Chess of dominion with a thousand kings: 

Kadi king he cluck-mated, in a separate game.** 

Out of the different occasions in which the Sultan's 
greatness showed itself pre-eminent, one occurred during 
this expedition. When he retired from Somnath, and de¬ 
sired to load back the army of Islam by way of the desert *, 
to Sindh and Manjurah, out of Gujarat, he directed that 
guides should be procured. A Hindu presented himself, 

* Nearly every copy agrees in llic name Man-Y.uhl [a// #.]. “ Yard ” is 
uni meant. One copy lias ^ 

1 Sic in MSS., hut I fancy the word “thousand ” must liave boon left out. 
If not, Mahmud did not set much value on his captive. See amount men¬ 
tioned in note*, preceding page. 

* One of three chief idols of the jeigans of Makkah was named Manat. 

8 Some fragments of idols might still have hecn seen lying near the 
entrance to the Sultan's tomb a few years ago, am! probably they are still 
there. 

1 The first two lines are corrected from ’Ald-ul-Kadir-i Budaunf. The 
point of these lines lies principally on the play upon the terms in chess, lost in 
translation. 

: The Kinn or desert of Kadth- An author, quoting from the TariJdt-i- 
Nasiri of llaihuhi, relates a remarkable circumstance, which occurred upon this 
occasion : “On ihe Sultan's return fiom Somnath, one of his huntsmen killed 
an enormous scr|<enlor Iwa-constriclor, which was skinned, and found to be thirty 
ells (gar) in length and four in hreadth. Itaiha^i adds, ‘ Whoever doubts the 
Col redness of ibis statement, let him go to the citadel of Gharnjn. and see for 
himself tlic skin in question, which is hung up like a canopy.’ ” 
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and offered to act as guide, and that sovereign, with the 
army of Islam, proceeded on his way. After the army had 
marched all night and next day, and the time had come 
round for the troops to halt, although search was made for 
water, none was any where to be found. The Sultan 
directed that the Hindu guide should be brought before 
him, and inquiries made from him. This was done, when 
the Hindu guide replied to the Sultan, saying : " I have 
devoted my life for the idol Somnath, and I have led you 
and your army into this desert, in any part of which water 
is not to be found, in order that you may all perish." The 
Sultan commanded that the Hindu should be despatched 
to hell, and that the troops should halt and take up their 
quarters for the night. He then waited until night had set 
in, after which he left the camp, and proceeded to some 
distance from it, aside. Then, kneeling down, and with his 
forehead to the ground, he prayed devoutly and fervently 
unto the Most High for deliverance. After a watch 1 of 
the night hail passed, a mysterious light appeared in the 
horizon, and the Sultan gave orders for the troops to be 
put in motion, and to follow him in the direction of the 
light. When the day broke, the Almighty God had con¬ 
ducted the army of Islam to a place -where there was w ater, 
and all the Musalmans were delivered safely out of this 
impending danger. 

The Almighty had endowed that ruler with great power 
of performing many miraculous and wondrous acts, such as 
He has not bestow ed since upon any other sovereign, nor such 
vast military resources, so large a number of troops, and un¬ 
bounded wealth. Sultan Mahmud possessed two thousand 
five hundred elephants ; and his court was guarded by four 
thousand Turkish slave-youths 4 , who, on days of public 
audience, were stationed on the right and left of the throne, 
—two thousand of them with caps* ornamented with four 
feathers, bearing golden maces, on the right hand, and the 

* A pc Hex] of three hour?. 

4 The words used are J'«ij d,J WjuJililc signifies a good-looking 

slave, and a l»cardlcss youth ; and has sometimes 1»c»n iscd to signify a slave- 
girl, As these youths attained unto man’s estate and their l*carrls began to grow, 
they were attached to a separate corps, and place*! occasionally under the 
command of rulers of provinces. 

1 signifying a Tartar cap, a sort of mitre or tiara made from leather or 
cloth ot such like fabric, and covered with brocade or doth of gold. 
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other two thousand, with caps adorned with two feathers, 
bearing silver maces, on the left. 

This monarcli, by his manliness, his bravery and intre¬ 
pidity, his wisdom and foresight, and his prudent counsels 
and wise measures, considerably extended the Muham¬ 
madan conquests in the cast, and greatly increased the 
dominion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of ’Ajam e , 
Khurfisan and Khwiirazm. Tabaristan, 'Irak, the territory 
of Nimroz, bars, the mountain districts of Ghiir’, Tukhar- 
istan—all came under the control of his officers. The 
Maliks, or rulers, of Turkistan paid him obedience and 
acknowledged his superiority*. He throw a bridge over 
the Jihiin, and marched his forces into Turan, and Kadr 
Khan had an interview with him, as had the Khans of the 
Turks likewise ; and the Khakans of Turkistan came and 
presented themselves before him, and tendered him their 
allegiance*. 

* Thai Mahmud mU:«l ‘‘(lie whole ” of'Ajam, ami Tabarlstan, is an exag¬ 
geration. Nul oik- wool i- mentioned, hy other writers of any authority, as 
to his holding any |>arl of Ears, and in 'Irak his sway was hut jiartial over a 
] mi l ion. 

> The only notice of this contained in Fnsili-f, during (lie whole period of 
Mahmud’s reign, is in the following words: "40011, Death of the son of 
Surl, .Malik of Qjjur, who was taken prisoner in an encounter fought hy Sultan 
Mahmud, in G.b ,ir ‘ He sucked poison from a ring lie had, and destroyed 
himself. Some say it occurred in 401 It." 

* In the year 387 II., the same in which Sabuk-Tigin died, ami two years 
lieforc Mahmud Iveamc ruler, Maiimn, son of Muhammad Al-I'arighuni, the 
Wall, or ruler, of Juij.iniali {also written Oiinguiiiali], of Khwarazm died, an<l 
was succeeded liy hi- soil ’All ; and, in this same year, ’Alt was married to a 
datiglitci of Mahmud. 'All, however, died in 390 it., and was succeeded hy 
hi- brother, Alni-l-'Ahhas, soil of Mainun. He, in ihe following year, sent an 
envoy stippo-cd to lie (lie author so milch depended upon hy Sir II. Elliot, 
and others, for his geographical knowledge of India - Ahu Riliun, Al-llirunl, 
to Mahmud, asking |icrmission to marry the lady, his brother's widow. This 
was sanctioned hy Mahmud, and Abu-l-’Abbas married her. 

* In 396 11., Sultan Mahmud sent an envoy to !-lak Khan, the Turk, son 
of Hugh r.i Kh-in [for now the last of the Samani- had been ]iut to death, as 
already related], proposing that they should enter into an alliance, and that all 
the territory this side [on the left liank] of the Ainujah [Oxus] should belong 
to him, Mahmud, together with Khwarazm. and that all on the other side 
should nppcrlnin to I-lak Khan, and that they should nut interfere with or 
molest each other’s territories, lkuhaVi says, writing in 451 11., that Kadr 
Khan at that period was called lhiglira Khan. It was in this same year that 
Mabroad undertook the expedition into Hindustan, against llhifa Rae [also 
written 1^ - llajirS in Fafib h Rihrae -fh*—in Mirat-i-Jahan-nunia, ty« 
- lhbra hy Vahj.t Khan in his History, and 0’^.“; Rajah Ha^irac by 
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l At their request, the son of Saljiik, through whose activity, 
S and boldness, too, the whole of the Khakans of the Turks 
'^•erc reduced to a state of helplessness, was permitted to 

dknjnn Rae in his work. He was doubtless chief of the trit* of Hifftr j).< 
Sac also Elliot, AlTKNWX to vol. ii., pages 34 and 430, wherein great con¬ 
tain appears to exist], Iihlya Rae was slain, anti the fortress of Uhatiali 
ear (i. e. nut far distant from] Multan was taken. Afler this, the Sul Jan 
returned to Ghaznin. hut in the same year he undertook an cx|>edilion against 
the Walt of Multftn, Alni-l-Ealh, who lied from that territory. Whilst Ma['- 
miid was absent in Hindustan, in 31J7 II., I-lak Khan broke tire newly made 
treaty of alliance, and invaded Khurasan. This made Mahmud return to 
Ghariifn to make arrangements for inarelliug against him, for i-lak Khan hail 
l*enetrated as far as 1 (ii.il, which he took : hut, in the following year, Mahmud 
encountered him at I'atkh, anil eont|ieIlei| him to retire. Khaluf, the late 
ruler of.Sijist.ru, it was found, had I wen intriguing with him during Mahmud's 
absence, and had advised this invasion. (Mi this account Kh.daf was immured 
in the fort res . of Ju/de-i of Kuliislaii. In 4(1] 11., Ma[nruid again advanced 
into Hindustan against the fortress of Uliim [also called Ulum-nagr.r], the chief 
of which was Ilium Narfiyan. There is no mention of any expedition under¬ 
taken in that rjuarlcr in Ka?i[i-i, as contained in the Jftnii’-ut-Tarvarikh. 
again-.! Nardin Iml, in some works, an expedition against Nandanah, in 
404 it., is mentioned. In 407 it., Mahmud's son-in-law, Abu- 1 -’Ahlms-i- 
Mamiin, Far} glut til, ruler of Jurjaiiiah of Khwara/in, was murdered by some 
of hia troops. Malnimd went in person into Khwara/m, ilefenled tile insur¬ 
gents, ami pul Niid-Tigln [called Alh-TigTn by llaihn[ii|, the ringleader, and 
the murderers, to the sword, rcduccsl that territory under his sway, and Allftn- 
Tash, the great chamlierlain, was entrusted with its government, i-lak Khan 
had died in Mawar-un-Nalir, in 403 11. ; and in 40X 11. Mahmiul sought from 
her uncle. Tiigfcin Khan, who had succeeded him, the haiulof 1-lak's daughter in 
marriage for his son Mas'fid, whom he nominated as liis heir and successor. 
TuCh-in Khan hintself died in the same year, ami was siirrecdcd by his 
brother, llughrd Tigin, entitled Arvilan Khan. (in that lady'sarrival shortly after 
at llnlkh, the capita! was illuiuiiiated ; and soon after Mahmud made over the 
government of Khurasan to Mas'iid, with lliial as the scat of government, 
having previously assembled the whole of his L'liis, or tiilre, lugetlier, to take 
oath of fealty tu he son. [According to ItaihaVi, however, this lady had been 
lielrollied to Muhammad, Mas'ud's brother, but the former, having U-en 
iimmired in a fortress by the latter, when he ascended the throne, Muhammad 
could not marry her, ami Mas'iid did, with the consent of her brother; but 
this was several years subsequent to the events almvc-inenfioncd.] 

Afler having disposed of these affairs, Mahmud bail leisure again to turn 
his attention to Hindustan ; and 1 will here mention, as briefly as |>ossilile, 

I his next expedition into that country, liecause the narrative will greatly differ 
from the accounts of other writers, in the year 404 it. [see Kilim, vol. ii. 
p. 460], Sultan Mahmud undertook another cx|iedilion against the infidels of 
Hind, and overcame Hard ah [yy-- the “Ilardat” of ’Abd-ul-Kadir-i- 
lhidanni, the “ JJirdat of Malliarah” of the Jami’-ut-Tawariki] in that 
region, at which place— [my authority so Myles ilardat), hut must mean his 
capital, Mathurah]—there were nearly a thousand palates [,-.*] of stone, and an 
idol-temple of such extent and size, that "if a thousand times a thousand 
thousand dinars should be expended, and builders and woikmcn of the greatest 
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pass the Jlhun with all his kindred and dependents, and 
cross over into Khurasan. The wisest and most sagacious 
men of that time considered the granting of this permission 


aclivityand energy should lie employed for two hundred year.-, they couldnol com¬ 
plete the like." Within this great temple Mere five idols of gold, five gai or ells in 
height, and the eyes of one of them Mere formed of two rubies Qami'-ut-Tawa- 
rtkh—“of a dark red colour "J, which were valued at 50,000 dinars of gold, 
'the eyes of another were formed of two sapphires, of the weight of four 
hundred mishits'. [600 mishits = 1 ser — 1 II). 13 02.] the immense value of 
which could not be computed. From the lower extremities of one of the 
idols, pure gold of the weight of 4400 mishits was obtained. Besides these 
great idols, there were two hundred others of silver, in the temple, the whole 
of which were broken tip ; and the temple itself was overthrown, and set on 
fire. (Compare with Elliot, vol. ii. pp. 44, 45.] After this Kinnauj on the Gang, 
and other places, were captured, thedelails of which events arc loo long for inser¬ 
tion here ; but among them is mentioned Nardln, the fortress of “ Bramah" [per- 
ha|is the place called llhawan or llahawan by some authors] called Manj, As], 
and other places. From the idol-temple of the first named, 2 stone tablet 
was brought, on which was written that the temple had liecn founded forty 
thousand years ltcfnrc. Jai-pal of Rinnauj fieri across the Gang, on the bank of 
which were ten tliov.-and idol-temples in seven fortresses. At the capture of As}, 
Cland-pal III.lid, the sovereign uf that part, was slain. In 410 It. Mahmud 
again entered Hindustan, “ anduvs engaged [detained) therein jar a period oj 
/our ye.rs" [ji »*'j cJu JL iluring which lime many coiiijucsts were 
made. I11 411 It- Mahmud Irccaine greatly incensed against his brother Amir 
Na*r, who had liecn acting improperly and carelessly in his duly in com¬ 
mand of Iris tloop-., being constantly engaged in wine-bibbing and pleasure, 
and, by his conduct, causing relaxation in discipline, “for, when the forces were 
about to march, his followers were generally found to be in the bazars, instead 
of present at their posts ; and great excesses Mere committed by them.” Mah¬ 
mud sent Khwajnli-i-'Amid, Abu Na;r-i-Mi£hkati, Al-Xawz.aui, to him about 
ibis misconduct. Naur's reply was so Incoming that Ma\imtid passed it over, 
at the same lime saying to the Khwaiah : “ My brother Nasr is a very prudent 
and sagacious man.” In 412 11., Tasdar jXJ [Naro jy] Jai-pal, ruler ol 
Hind [see Elliot, vol. ii. p. 12], was slain, and Ilhim-jial, his son, succeeded 
to his sovereignty. Ill 414 II., Sultan Mahmud came to an accommodation, 
in a distant part ] of Hind with Beda (Nanda, in other works], on iht 
latter’s presenting 150 elephants, after which he returned to Qhaznin, and ir 
the same year made a raid into the mountains inhabited by the AfghantSr 
|sic in MS.), plundered them, and carried off much booty. This is the firs 
lime they are mentioned in the history from which 1 have taken these accounts 
In 416 it. Mahmud made another raid ujwm them from Haiti, and fell upoi 
them at night. In this same year, Jagh ar Beg-i-Abu Sulim.in-i-I>a*ud, son c 
Tughril Ucg.son of M IkS’il, the SaljiiV, rose, and eutered Khwarazm; and Bliini 
pal also died. In 417 H. the exjwdition against iiomnath was undertaken, an 
a farther |n>ition of Hind was -ill slued ; some by treaty and agreement to pa 
the /,nnsh or capitation tax, some by force of arms and plunder of th 
Country, and making captives of tlic people, am! some by the people hecomin 
converts to Islam. In 419 M. Mahmud proceeded into Mawar-un-Nahr, ai 
had an interview with ]£adr Khan, sovereign of Turkistan, and the treaty fo 
mcrly existing between them was renewed and confirmed, on the agreeme 
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a grave error in the Sultan's policy ; for they perceived 
therein danger to the empire of his sons and descendants. 

Sultan Mahmud entered 'Irafc and subdued that terri¬ 
tory, and purposed proceeding to the Court of Baghdad 
to pay his respects 1 ; but, on the receipt of a mandate to 
the contrary from the Lord of the Faithful, he retired, and 


that a portion of Mawar-un-Nahr should be held by Mahmud, and some be 
incorporated with Kadi Khan's dominions ; and a fiesli treaty was written out 
11 jsoti these terms, and duly signed. On his way back, Mahmud granted an 
audience unto Jsra’t), son of l!eghu> son <rf Saljut, son of 1 .ultmfin, and 
brought him along with him. After a time Isra'il was immured within the 
fortress of Kalinjar, also called Talwurah, where he died. In 4:0 11. Mafimiul 
slew [slain in battle with Mahimidj Majd-udltaiilah, lluwiah, anil acquired 
sway over Irak [a portion], and overthrew that blanch of the Ihtwinli dynasty ; 
and 'Ink was added to the dominions previously conferred upon Mas'iid. “On 
Thursday, the 14th of Kalij-us-sani, 421 11. [vl>. 1030, about the middle of 
April], Sultan Mahmud died, and was buried in the I tiwi Hugh, or garden, of 
Ghazuiii. after he had reigned thirty-three years. Some say he died in 
420 It.” These extracts were taken originally from the work entitled 
'• Manama! of tile’Amid Abu Xa«r," written by the ’Amid [a —*—not Ahmad] 
Ahu- 1 -Fajl, Al-ftaihakt, so called from Haitink his birth-place, a small town in 
Zawulislun, aLso called Mufcir. 

There are many materials for a complete history of this reign which, as 
regards India, is the most ini|forlarit one. Our author’s account is, to use the 
words of Sir }I. Elliot, “too curtand 1 have liecn compelled to make 
these nulcs much longer than I liked. Another reason, for my comparative 
minuteness, was, that the accounts of this reign, in most authors, are confused 
and erroneous, particularly in writers of modem limes. As in other cases, Lite 
“classical” writers, anti the old geographers, referred to by Abu-I-Eaf I, appear 
to have led their votaries astray ; and the names of persons and places are ns 
diverse and different as the authors and translators themselves. Elliot's work 
contains a large amount of must valuable materials, but the mode of arrange¬ 
ment tends rather to confuse, as I have previously jiointcd out. Names of 
persons and places have Ireen introduced from modern translations of works, 
instead of front the originals, where possible. Who would think of appealing 
to Dow or the like for the correct reading of pro]x;r names? For example : 
in note at page 19, vol. ii., wherein S. de Sacy is quoted, who says that lJuw 
has “Abistagi, and Subuktagi for Alplegkin and Sttxkteghin," his own 
blunder is far worse limit Dow’s, for neither of the words contains any gh in 
it. See note ', page 58. In the extract from ’Utlu, page 20, where mcn- 

I tion is made of the “fountain in one of the ravines of a very lofty mountain 
called the 'L'klta Ghuzak [’UVI*alt——means a poss\, into which if any 
filth is thrown storms arise,” which i> quite correct, Dow, in his “Hindustan,” 
1 page 27, interprets if, “ if a small quantity of a ecr/aut drug should be thrown,” 
&C. Reynolds, in his version of the Kilab-i-Ynmini, lias made terrible work 
of the projH-r names which are written all sorts of ways, lie has Sirnjouri, 
Sinjiir, ami Simjur for one |jerson ; liasli and Ko.sli ; Muwid-Addow’at and 
Muwayyad-Addowlat, and the like, in scores of places. 

1 Not mentioned in other authors, and very doubtful. 
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returned to Ghiznin. where he died at the age of sixty-one, 
after a reign of thirty-three years, in 421 II.‘ 

His sons were Muhammad, Na?r, Masuil, Suliman 3 , 
Ismail, 'Abd-tir-Rashid, styled ’Izz-ud-Daulah, Amir of 
Cihaznin. and Ibrahim, which latter had a son named 
Suliman. 

III. AMIR Mi:j|AMMAl>‘, SON OF MAl.IMCl). 

Jaial-ud-Daidah wa-ud-Din 4 , Muhammad, was a learned 
and virtuous-minded prince ; and they recite [upon his 
authority r J a great number of poems in the Arabic lan- 
gtiage. 

When his father, Sultan Mahmud, died, his brother, 
Max'ml, was in 'Irak 7 ; and the great nobles and chiefs of 

5 Fiit Ur- precise dale of his defense, nee note *, preceding page. Among the 
dilfcrcnl coins stru.k in Mahmud's wign une Ixna-lhe following inseriptiim : - 

Hie right ham! of tin empire, Mahmud Xtdian, niiuif Navir-ud l )"in, Satiuk- 
Tigin, Bleaker of Idols.” I'liis (.-•■iu appears 10 Iiavc Ireeii struck at Uilior, 
in the seventh ynr .if his rvign. Tin- following lerrilnries are said in have 
i.ecti imtinted in his empire (ihujiiin, Zabulist.m, Khurasan, Khwara/m, 
C'Jj.i i^liinij" Taharislan, Si|mli,in [Isfahan], Kabul as far as Kimianj [sic in 
MSs.l, the country around Kalmjar, Multan as far as Nalirwalah of (iujaiut, 
Siiniuaili, ihe territory lying un the sen.»:*iasi uf Tinman, Kusdiir, Siml as far 
as Sinnstfm I (ordering mi Kiniian. Kij, and M.ikr.in. 1 1 is authority in a good 
many of these must have been r rrr nominal. 

3 In two MSS. the name of Matumid occurs in place uf Suliman, but (lie 
latter seems to Ik 1 enrrecl. 

* Most authors place Mas'ud U-fore his brother Muhammad, and only con¬ 
sider the laltei’s reign to have commenced o/Ut Mas'ud had been dethroned and 
imprisoned in 4J2 ll. 

1 t 'tiler writers stale that Ids title was Jalal-ud-Paulah and Jalal-ul-Millat. 
(iti/idah says 'Imad-ud-lhiulali was his title. 11 is coins have Jalfd-ud-Daulah, 
and Jniii.d-ul-Millal. 

* lie was an authority with respect to the lest of several Arabic poems. In 
]HR-ms like the Mu'allaVal, for example, tlio texts furnished by various 
philologists ilill'er considerably from caeli otlier. The original words arc 

,h-i vs~'/ o} j' 

1 Mas'ud was, of course, in Irak, as he held the government of all the 
western parts of his father’s empire, lie appears to have liecn at llantadan— 
lull one author, at least, says at Isfahan—when his father's death look place. 
See note ’ at page S7. Immediately on the decease of Mahmud, the Hajib, 
'Alt Khuvshauand, who was a relative of the late Sultiin, and the Hajih, 
Bak-Tagidr, who was commander of the Matnluks uf the palace, entered into 
a compact " that they would act in concert with, and do nothing contrary to 
each other, Inn act in harmony in whatever might occur, and carefully hold the 
Jjrgalt or palace until such lime as une of the laic Sultan's sons should ascend 
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the late Sultan’s court, by mutual .accord, raised Sultan 
Muhammad to the throne of Ghaznin in the year 421 11. 
He was, however, a man of mild and unaspiring tempera¬ 
ment, and possessed neither sufficient resolution of heart, 
nor decision of character, to govern the kingdom. A party, 
who were favourably inclined towards Mas’ud, sent com¬ 
munications to him in 'Irak”, upon which he assembled the 
troops of Irak and Khurasan, with the determination of 
proceeding to Qhaznin ; and lie marched from 'Irak in that 
direction. 

When the news of his coining, and his intentions, reached 
Ghaznin, Muhammad caused his forces to be got in readi¬ 
ness, and set out with the purpose of resisting his brother ; 
and ’All Kurbal* was the Hajib i-liuzurg [Great Cham¬ 
berlain], and the commander of his at my. 

When the forces reached Tigin-abad, information of the 
advance of Mas’ud having reached the camp of Muhammad, 

(Ik.- throne, when they Mould deliver it up. with I lie count ly pie], inio his 
hands.” This compact u. entered into liy those nftieeis, in die i^-sritcv <>|', 
mul with die advice, approval, ami ci incurrence of die ‘Amid \>h\' " A lima'I ”| 
Aim Nnyr-i-Mishkun, die mini-ter nf the late Sultan. 

lasih-t say», tlinl in the same year, 421 II., through die endeavours and 
efforts uf the Hajili, Ali Khwes.hinvalid, and S iisiif, soli of Salnilt- Tigin, lirullier 
uf the late Sultan, Muhammad was confined within the walls of the citadel nf 
Tigin-ahad, and they awaited the arrival of Sultan Mas'iid, 'f'hc Tafkiial-ul- 
Multik calls the first mentioned ]iers<>ii 'All, son of l-yal-Arsahin, a relative of 
the late Sultan Mahmud ; and >ays that Mutiainni.nl made his uncle (cousin ?J 
Ya'kuli, son of Yusuf, commander of his forces, and Kh"ajali Aim Said |not 
“ Suhal ’’], his minister ; hut, that a strong |>arly were inclined to his brother 
Mas'iid. Accordingly, Amir lyaz, with the Ghulams, or slaves—the regular 
troops nr guards as they may lie termed - eoniliined to cs|tousc his cause, 
entered the royal staliles, mounted the l*esl horses therein, and set mil •« join 
Mas'ud, vehn was llictl at Isfahan. They joined him at NisJjapur on his 
advance towards Ghaznin liy way of 1 firlii. 1 >u this Muhammad, with nil his 
followers, set out towards Hir.it in order to submit to his brother. Other 
writers differ greatly from our author, on very good grounds, iu their accounts 
of his reign. Mas'ud is said to have written to his brother to say that he hail 
no intention or desire to interfere with his sovereignly over the dominions - the 
eastern juris of tin empire—left him lij their falhc-i's will, but that it was 
absolutely necessary that his, Mas'iid’.s, name should tie first in the Khulbah. 
Muhammad replied in a surly manner. Mas'ud's partisans then seized Mu¬ 
hammad, as al«»vc related ; and it is farther asserted that Muhammad had not, 
as yet, been hlmded by them, but that he was deprived of his sight by order of 
Mas’ud. 

* 'Ali Kurbnl and 'All Khwcshiiwaml refer to one and the same jierson. 
Kurbat signifies '■ kindred,” “aflinity,' 1 and KhwcShawand, “a kinsman,' 
“ a relative.'' This is the 'Ali Karih of RaihaVt. 
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tlicy seized his person, deprived him of his sight, and placed 
him in confinement. After this act ’Ali Kurbat marched 
the troops towards Ilirat, in order to meet Sultan Mas’ud ; 
and, having arrived within one stage of that place, lie pro¬ 
ceeded to present himself before the Sultan. Mas'iid gave 
orders to seize him, and Muhammad's whole army was 
plundered 1 * 3 and despoiled. 

On this occasion his reign extended to a period of seven 
months. Subsequently, when Sultan Mas’ud, the Martyr, 
became the victim of misfortune at Marigalah a , Sultan 
Muhammad, although he had been deprived of his sight, 
was brought forth and placed upon the throne, and he 
brought the army from thence back towards Ghaznin. 

Sultan Mawdiid, the son of Mas'iid, marched out of 
Ghaxnin J . with the determination to take revenge upon his 
uncle for his father’s death, overthrew him in the battle 
[which ensued], and put to death his uncle Muhammad with 
all his offspring' 1 . Muhammad, on tile second occasion, 
exorcist^] sovereignty for a period of four months. Mis 
martyrdom' I-mI, place in the year 432 II.; and his age 
was forty five years. 

1 In Klliot's “ IIisi'oky “V iNIM.v," edited l>y Professor Ih.wxoiiof the Staff 
College, the toiler is miller hitler [vnl. ii., pief. ix), against (lie bad translation 
nf extracts from our ntilluir, made for Sir II. Kilim, for his work, and, in 
scieral places, cries out against lliis kind of assistance. I (loiilil very much, 
however, whether any “oflicer,” with even a smattering of Persian or 

T'rdii, would'have translated J**/* I, j',10. »!•»■—“Ordered his whole 

force/i'£'■ fafroyeii.'' &ji does not mean “to destroy.” Mr. Dowson 
also translates this passage -»i *a'j ilu^h ,j J.p. —“When 

Ma-'ud was Idled ai Marikala but, as in the case aliovc, »* 4 ') does not 

mean “killed." Mis own words disprove his own translation, for, two pages 
tarihcr on, conics the passage, " but iu 'Marikala his Turki and Hindi slaves 
revolted, /.ve him f'l'iiauei, 1 &c. 

s See Hole 1 at page 95. 

3 Sec note s at page 96. 

The Ta?kirat-ul-.Muluk stales that all were put to death by Mawdiid, 
except one son, 'Alnl-ur-Knbiin by name. “Amir Mawduit forhade that he 
should lie injurnl, Irecausc be had been informed that, at the time of the 
minder nf his father, Mas'iid, one of 'Abd-ur-Kahim’s brothels, out of inso¬ 
lence, had plucked the diadem which Mas'iid wore from that gallant prince's 
head, but ’Alid-ur-Ua|iiin took it from llis brother, and replaced it on the brow 
of -Mas'iid again, mid severely rebuked his brother for what lie had dune.” 

1 loir lurticulars see reign of Mawdiid, and notes. Ilis reign is said to have 
extended over a period of 11/ne months. The word -> tf l signifying martyr, 
also means one who dies for a cause which he thinks just ; and any Muham¬ 
madan killed in bank is so called. 
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Mis sons were 'Abd-ur-Ra^iman, ’Abd-ur-Ramiro, and 
Ahmad. 

IV SULTAN NA5IK.CD.IHN U'LI.AII*, MAS’Cl). THE MAKTYK. 

Sultan Mas'ud, the Martyr, bore the title of Na$ir-ud-D!n 
U'llah, and his surname was Abu Mas'ud. llis birth, and 
that of liis brother, Sultan Muhammad, took place on the 
same day 7 . Sultan Mas’ud assumed the sovereignty in 
the year 422 li." He was generous and munificent to so 
great a degree that they called him a second Kh ali fall Ali 
—may God reward him !—and in valour and prowess he 
was a second Rustam. No man could lift his mace * with 
one hand from the ground ; and no iron target used to stay 
his arrow'. 11 is father, the Sullan. used to be envious of him, 
and constantly treated him with harshness and severity*, to 
such degree that he preferred a request to the court of 
lki"lidad, that the name and title of Muhammad should 
have precedence in the Kbntbah over those of his brother 
Mas'ud. 

• Other writers style him -tul- 1 >aiiLili. and N:isir-iid-I>tn. The J.itni’- 
iit-'J'awjriki piles him ihe title Nasir-ud-din li'llnh, wa Mii'iii-i-Ki'ilifah 
l llah ; hui llaihaki, his biographer, styles liim “ Slphah-nd-Daiilnh, and 
Kutli-ul-Millat Aid Sa'id-i-Mas'ud.” 

' It docs not follow that they were twins. 

• lie ascended the throne of Ghaznfn, at 11 ir.it, on the 1st of Jamadt-ul- 
Awwal, 422 it., soon after which he gave orders to pul Ihe Hajih, 'Alt 
Kh"tshaw and, and Ins brother Mangfrak, to death, and confiscated all their 
properly. The Muninkhab-ul-Tawirtlch agrees in this statement, and adds 
farther, that ’Alt Khwcshawaud. the Hajih, hail taken an active part in raising 
Muhammad to the throne, and had subsequently acted |>crfidiously towards 
him. 

• Mr. E. Thomas, in his numismatic “ Chronicles of the I'athan kings of 
Delhi," a<serls(p. 79], with res|«cl to a coin of the Turkish slave-king, 1 -yai- 
timisj), that the mace is "the special weapon of the great Mahmud.” The 
statement is erroneous, as shown in the text. The macc was, by no means, 
an uncommon weapon in those days. See also under reign of Sullan Tughril, 
son of Arsalan Shah, last reign of Section XII. 

J Mr. Dowson translates this passage fin the original —j * S* 4 * j $ j* s 
i/a'a- • y~“an<l esen an elephant could not statu! before him. ” The word here 
used signifies a plate of iron placed on a post u.cd for tilting at, and as a butt 
for arrows. 

1 Mas'ud, on one occasion, when writing to his envoy in Turkistin, men¬ 
tions his father s having once ordered him back from llirat, when there as 
governor, and sent him to Multan, where he was kepi in durance, but that lie 
was never considered in any other light than his father’s heir. 

G 2 
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Khwajah Abu Na$r-i-Misljkan 1 says : “ When the [Kha- 
llfah's] letters patent were being read out in the audience 
hall of SultSn Mahmud, a weight came over the hearts of 
the great nobles and chiefs, as well as my own, because the 
marks of majesty and nobility of mind were more promi¬ 
nently impressed upon the brow of Mas'fid. When Sultan 
Mas'ud came out from his father's presence, 1, Abu Na$r-i- 
Mishkan, went out after him, and I said : ‘ O Prince, a 
heavy load has overcome the hearts of us, your servants, on 
account of the reversal of your august title in the mandate 
of the Kh alifah.' Mas'ud replied : ‘ Do not you be grieved. 
Have you not heard that “the sword is a truer authority 
than any writing?’" and commanded me to go back again. 

Hy the time that I returned to the audience-chamber 
informants had already, without loss of time, acquainted the 
Sultan of this obsequiousness of mine, and he summoned 
me before him. When 1 came into the presence of Sultan 
Mahmud, he demanded, saying, ‘ Wherefore didst thou go 
out after Mas’ud, and what wast thou speaking about ?' 

1 related all that occurred without withholding any tiling, 
for, had I concealed any thing, my life would have been in 
danger. The Sultan said: ‘I am aware that, in every 
respect, Mas'ud excels Muhammad, and that after my time 
the sovereignty will fall into the possession of Mas'ud 4 ; 
and I use so much ceremony now that this poor Muhammad 
may, during my lifetime, experience a little honour and 

a Mas'ud, as siton as he assumed the sovereignty, appointed this same 
person -whose pro|>cr name is Khwajah-i-’Amid, Abu Nasr-i-Misikan, Al- 
/aw/ant—his confidant and secretary, which was the same office as he had 
hold under the late Suljan Mahmud ; and Tahir, the Dabir [secretary], who 
had previously held that office, was removed. In 423 It., Ilasnak, who Imre 
the title of ShaiJdl'ul’Kh-'Uir [great, honourable, &c.]. who had been Wazfr 
to Sultan Malnmul, and had also held the same office under Muhammad, was 
gibbeted by order of Mas’ud, Ik: cause he had been the most active in depriving 
him of the throne, lie had, in all probability, influenced Mahmud in his 
harsh treatment of Mas’hd. In 426 11. Mas’ud ordered Khwajah-i-Fn^i!, 
Ahmad, son of ^asan, Al-Mumandt [from his native place. Maimnnd, a 
small town of GJ^arnln], who had been lung kept in prison by his late father, 
to W set al liberty, after which Mas’ud made him his Wazir. It was on this 
occasion that he drew up his celebrated Miiasafat, or stipulations on his duties, 
to l»e observed I>etween his sovereign and himself, and which each of them 
swore to observe. 

* Our author docs not apjvcar to have known that Mahmud, his father, had 
declared Mas'ud his heir, and made the whole of his ulus or tribe swear 
allegiance to him in 408 11. See note •, p. S5. 
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gratification, which, after I am. gone, will not be left to 
him. The mercy of God be upon them !’ " 

Khwaiali Abu Nasr-i-Mishkan says, “ In this occurrence 
two things astonished me : one was the answer of Mas'fid 
to me, spoken with such wisdom and discernment, and the 
second, the greatness of mind and the perfect supervision of 
Mahmud, that such a trivial act of attachment could not 
escape him.” 

When Mahmud subdued ’Irak he bestowed the throne of 
that territory upon Mas’ud ; and, previous to that event, the 
city of Hirat, and Khurasan, had been ruled in Mas’ud's 
name When he ascended the throne of Safahan *, he 
seized the territory of Rai, lyazwtn, and Hamadan, and the 
country of Taram all which he conquered, and he likewise 
overcame the Dilaman". On several occasions he donned 
robes of honour conferred upon him by the court of the 
Khallfahs. After the decease of his father Mahmud, he 
came to Gha/nin. and took the government of his father's 
dominions into his own hands. Several times he led armies 
into 1 Iindustan *, and carried on holy wars as by law en¬ 
joined. On another occasion ' he marched into Tabaristan 


* See Hole *, j>. 85. 

0 Isfahan or Safahan. 

J Taram is in I-ar, or J jrislan, a province of I’ersiu. 

s Mas’ud, in 424 11., wrcsleil Kirman from the Buwiah dynasty, who lm<! 
long since declined ; and sent Ahmad, son of 'All, son of Nnsh-Tigin, thilher 
as governor. This, however, coukl have been temporary only, for in 433 U., 
after Mas'ud's death, Kara-Arsalan Iltg, sun of Jaghar llcg, wrested Kirman 
out of the hands of Bahrain, son of ’Alt, the governor on the |)«i1 of the 
Dialamah sovereign, Abu Kalinjar, son of SulCan-ud-Daulah, son of Baha-ud- 
ltaulah, son of 'lu-ud-Daulah, son of Kuhn-ud-I>autah. See note 1 to page 
66. After this, eleven princes of the race of Saljh^ reigned in Kirman. 

* in the year 772 11. Suljan Eirur, Tuglilak, was encamped near a place 
named Zafaraliad, on his return from Ban gal. This was before he gave orders 
to found Jiinpur [vol. Jounpoor], “At this place were the mins of several 
idol-temples, destroyed by -Sultan Matdud the Victorious, during one of his 
campaigns in Hindustan. A fort there still retains [i.e. when the author, from 
whom the extract is taken, wrote] the name of Karar-kot, from Knrai-Btr, a 
demon killed by Rajah Ram Chaiul, in the Tret a Jug.” If it had nut been 
stated that Mas'ud destroyed these temples, I should lie inclined to think this 
must refer to Mus’iid-i-Kanm, only he sent his IJajib, and did not make a 
campaign in India in person, that I am aware of. BailiaVl mentions nothing 
more than the ex]*dition against Hansi, in his work. Our author does not 
mention his authority for the statement that Mas’ud led armies into India 
upon several occasions. 

1 Not “twice." 
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and MazandarSn ; and, at the end of his reign, the Sal- 
jufes rose against him’. On three several occasions he 
overthrew them in battle within the confines of Marw and 
Sarakhs ; hut, in the end, since it was the Divine will that 
the country of Khurasan should pass unto the race of 
Saljuk, he encountered them in battle at Dac-kan’, and for 

1 Isr.i’tl-i-llrjjlifi, son of Sulfm'in, son of SaljilV, "‘I'' 1 had Imen immured 
within the walls of the- fortress of Kuliujar, died there in 426 n. In the same 
yew jaghar lief;, or Jaghari lleg, as he is also called [ t# t ‘ — a name 

which most oriental writers, and all English writers Inti one, have, most 
erroneously, su|.|tosed to lie “Ja'far ” )’cg~ son of Alin Snllman i-Da'ud, son 
of Mika'Il, son of SatjuJc, son of l.ukmun, rose-, and took up his <|uancrs at 
Marw. In the following year, Mas'Cel made all those persons who had 
received grants or presents from his brother Muhammad refund them. This 
was done quite against the urgent remonstrances of bis Wa/.ir. The sum pro¬ 
duced is said to have amounted to eighty times a thousand thousand of dir<tms. 
In 429 ii., Tugliril Ueg, son of Mika’il, son of .Saljuk, assumed sovereignty at 
Nishupur, and from thal date their dynasty commenced. 

3 This encounter look place in 431 It.—although some authors differ as to 
430.43!, and even 432 in the desert Iraet Ik- 1 ween .Marw and Sarakhs, at 
three marches from the former, near a f-.rt named *• Ilandankad of Marw," 
also written MandanV-in and Ikie-Van, asmtrauthor slates in the very old MS., 
and other copies equally reliable, from which this translation lias ficen made. 
Ilaihakt also mem ions it in two places in his history, as does M as’ud likewise 
in his dispatch to ArsilTin Khan, ruler of Turkislan ; and they call it by the 
same name precisely. It is hard, when an author Is correct, that he should 
lie made wrong; but Mr. Dowson {Elliot's Imhv, vol. ii. p. 273], who 
apjiears to have implicitly followed the printed tent, which is as incorrect and 
defective as the I. 11 . L. copy. No. 1952, and the k. A. S. MS., has 
T.ilik-ln, a name equally as im|uxsiblc as “ Takarhartid " for Nangnihar j. yet 
he puts a piece upon it, by adding, in a note, that “ Istakhri [the geographer, 
having Ircen a native of Istnkhnr, would Ire called l?takliiiri] and Ibn llaukat 
call it the largest city in Khurasan [1] and say it was three days' journey from 
Merv.” )!>n Hattkal is not quoted correctly. In Ousclcy’s translation there 
arc three Tnl-kans possibly TMi-kan]—one in Dllain, one in Itust, and 

one between Marw and Ualkh— and T 5 e-kun [,,' 4 , 11 ] between lialkh and 
Itadakhfihan, which 11 m lluukal says "is the largest city of Tukharistan.” 
The original of Ibn Haukal, the work entitles) “ Masulik wa Mam'tlik," con¬ 
firms the correctness of Ouseley's translation, with the exception that one, in a 
few places, contains some additional matter. Again : “ Firishlah states that t)"’- 
battle was fought at Dandankan, a town ten parasangs [farsangs ?] from M*^ rv ‘ 
i-Shlti-Tal'an.” Firishtah is quilc correct. If any proof were wanting, I^ m3 y 
mention that the name of the place is confirmed by Ilaihakt, Yafa't, 
Jatiu'-nt-Tawarikh. I.uhb.ul-Tftwarlkll, and several other works c( jluaJly 
trustworthy ; the only difference in writing lieing and J se J Hsti- 

luled in one or two for 0 which, in writing, without the dot, is easily mix^ a * ion 
for the former letter, and J*"'* being written, with the mere addition ( 311 

extra close upon the J for Ij as our author correctly writes it, may b-~ m ''** 
taken fork I may also mention thal it is the “ Dandanckan ” of AliuV^"^'^ 3 
l<'»eo. Kciske, p. 345], who describes it as a small town of Khurasan C ele^ ratec * 
for its cotton manufactures. 
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gratification, which, after I am gone, will not be left to 
him.' The mercy of God be upon them ! ” 

The Kbwajah, Abu Na§r-i-Misl]kun, .says, “ In this occur¬ 
rence two things astonished me: one was the answer of 
Mas’ud to me, spoken with such wisdom and discern¬ 
ment, and the second, the greatness of mind, and the 
perfect supervision of Mahmud, that such a trivial act of 
attachment could not escape him.'’ 

When Mahmud subdued ’Irak he bestowed the throne of 
that territory upon Mas'ud ; and, previous to that event, the 
city of Hirat, and Kjjurasan, had been ruled in Mas’ud’*? 
name*. When he ascended the throne of Safahan", he 
seized the territory of Rai, Kazwin, and Ilamadan, and the 
country of Taram', all which he conquered, and he likewise 
overcame the DSlaman*. On several occasions he donned 
robes of honour conferred upon him by the Court of the 
Khalifahs. After the decease of his father, Mahmud, he 
caine to Ghaznin, and took the government of his father's 
dominions into his own hands. Several times he led armies 
into Hindustan’, and carried on holy wars as by law en¬ 
joined. On another occasion 1 he marched into Tabaristan 

1 See note *. p. 85. 

1 Isfahan or $afahun. 

r Taram is in J.ir, or 1 Arislan, a province of Persia. 

' Mas'uil, itt 424 II., wrested Rinnan fruin the Ituwinh dynasty, who hail 
long since declined ; and sent Ahmad, son of 'All, soli of Nugh-Tigin, thither 
as governor. This, however, could have lieen temporary only, for in 433 11., 
after Mas'tid's death, Kara-Arsahtn Itcg, son uf Jaguar I leg, wrested Kirman 
out of the hands of liahrant, son of 'All, the governor on the part of the 
Dialamali sovereign, Aliu Kalinjar, son of Sultan-ud-l laulah, son of liaha-ud- 
Daulali, son of 'Izz-ud-Daulah, son of Ktikn-ud-Daulah. Sec note 1 to page 
66. After this, eleven princes of the race of Saljuk reigned in Kirman. 

* In the year 772 II., Sultan Hrfix, Tughhih, was encam|ied near a place 
named Zafar-abad, on hi> return from llangal. This was before he gave orders 
to found junpur [vul. jouii|ioor]. “ At this place were the ruins of several 
idol-temples, destroyed by Sultan Mas’ud, the Victorious, during one of his 
campaigns in Hindustan. A fort there still retains (i. c. when the author, from 
whom the extract is taken, wrote] the name of Karar-kot, from Karar-Hir, a 
demon killed by Rajali Ram Chand, in the Trtta Jug.” If it had not liceii 
stated that Mas’ud destroyed these temples, 1 should be inclined to think tins 
must refer to Mus'ud-i-Karim, only he sent his Hajib, and did not make a 
campaign in India in person, that 1 am aware of. Ilaihafci mentions nothing 
more than the cxiiedilion against Ilansi, in his wurk. Our author docs not 
mention his authority for the statement that Mas'ud led armies into India 
upon several occasions. 

1 Not “twice." 
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and Mazandarfin ; and, at the end of his reign, the Saljufcs 
rose against him 5 . On three several occasions he overthrew 
them in battle within the confines of Marw and Sarakhs; but, 
in the end, since it was the Divine will that the country 
of Khurasan should pass unto the race of Saljuk, he 
encountered them in battle in Duc-kun [lal-kan] -1 , and for 

* lsra'!l-i-R<xh!ii soil of Suliman, son of Salji'iV. who had been immured 
within lilt walls of tlit fortress of Kalinj.tr, <Iit<| there in 426 11. lit the same 
year, Jaguar Hr;;, or IngJj.iri Jleg, as lit is also tailed [(d*, ^u.]—a name 
nilirli most 11rit11l.1l writers, and all English writers but one, have, most 
erroneously, supposed to lit “Ja’far" Hit;—suit of Aim Suliman-i-Da fid, son 
11I Mika'il, sou of Saljuk, sou of I.uVman, rose, and look up his quarters at 
Many. In the following year, Mas ud made all those jicrsons who had 
received grants or presents from his brother, Muhammad, refund them. Tilts 
was done quite against the urgent remonstrances of his Warlr. The sum pro¬ 
duced is said to have amounted t*. eighty limes a thousand thousand of (brants. 
In 42<) it., Tughril Ken, son of Milt.i'il, Suit of Saljuk, assumed sovereignty at 
Nisjt.ipnr, and from that dale their dynasty commenced. 

* This battle was fought in 4 51 tt., but some writers differ as to 430, 431, 
and 432 it. The scene of the encounter is said to have been 11 the desert tract 
licluecu Marw and Sarakhs, three inn 1 dies from the former, near the fort of 
I tjnd.mkiiil ol Marw," which name is sometimes written DandanVan, Diilan- 
k-ui, and m oilier ways. Jl occurs, with a slight variation, in the Masalik \va 
Maui.ilik in nut place, but it is correctly called Tal-Van in another ; and also 
occurs in lliu IIuiik.il, in HaihaVi, Yiifa'i, Gu/idah, Jami’-ut-Tavvarlkhi Lubb- 
ul ■'J'nwarikh, and the works of some other writers who copy from them, the 
only difference in writing the words being glLhaa—gWaJt*— a'vijjdj—aWjuli— 
'j'+x's— and the like. It is the “ I kitulaiickan ” of Abu-l-l'ida [Geo. Keiske, 
1' 3451 . who descrilx-s it as a small town of Khuiisjn celebrated for its cotton 
manufactures. 

These 11 amis arc however mere errors for Tal-Van, which famous place, 
and Tile-Van of Tukharislan, are commonly mistaken the one fur the oilier, as 
done by oiir aullioi in the text above, or rather some scribe for hint, because, 
at page 4(1, and other places, and in the last Section, the name is correctly 
given, and also an account of the siege of Nasir koh of Tal-Van by the Chingiz 
Khan. In carelessly written A/JiS., scribes make very little difference lietwccn 
the letter 1 (»' here] without the points, and !—/—thus and gWk The 
way in which the error of Dac-kim arose can thus be accounted for. .Some 
early scrtlio read the letter L—/—as the two letters b — da —and the 1 was 
mistaken for 1 [,]. The other words mentioned above evidently arose in the 
same wav, through some scribe, writing carelessly or quickly, prefixing two 
letters— ij- one without points, which was subsequently read by some for 1— 
r—and by nihcis for i —w —or through writing da —the first syllable of jliib— 
twice over, or putting one letter before the other. 

Mr. Dowsun (Elliot's India, Vul. II., page 273], who appears to have 
implicitly followed the printed text, lias “ Tulikan." This incorrect name, 
sometimes varied to “ Talikhan,*’ is generally applied hy European writers tu 
rne-kan of Tukharistin, without being aware of the existence of Tal-Van of 
Khurasan, or at least, without being aware of the difference between the names 
of the two places. 
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three successive days he assailed and struggled with them ; 
and on the third day, which was Friday, the Sultan was 
defeated,and retreated to Ghaznin by the way of Gharjistan. 

Through the great dread which had now overcome him, 
he collected his treasures together, and came towards Hin¬ 
dustan ; and at Marigaluh \ his Turkish and Hindu slaves 
revolted against him, seized his person, and [again] set 
up his brother, Muhammad, upon the throne, and sent 
Mas'ud to the fortress of Gin 4 ; and, in 432 II., he was 
martyred*. His age was forty-five years ; and the period 
of his reign was nine years, and a little over. His sons 
were Maudud, Majclud 7 , Muhammad, Ibrahim, Izid-yar, 
Farrukh-zad. Shunt’. Mardan Shah, and ’All. 

V. SlIHIAII-UD DAUl.All, MAUDCD. SON OT MAS'UD. 

Shihab-ud-Daulah. Abu Sa’d-i-Mnudud *, son of Na$ir- 
ud-din U'llah, Mas'ud, when the tidings of his father’s 
murder reached him ’, ascended the throne of his father’s 
dominions. 

* A pa,s, in undent times somewhat <1 ilYicnlI, situated lietuccn R.iual I’iinlJ 
and Allak, a few miles east (if His.m Alnl.il. The hill- around used In be 
infested willi robbers, who generally chose lid- pass for attacking travellers 
and kanvans uf traders, lienee tlie name " Miut-galah.” The cni)x.-ror Ah liar 
had a good road carried through the pass for ahold two miles. I have 
noticed it in my paper—" Diary of a .March with the Itnmliay Column of the 
Army of the I’anjab,”—contained in the Transactions of the liunibay Geogra¬ 
phical Society for 1850 51. 

* Il.iihakl writes it Girt [ j/ J and others write it Giri [^f] and GIrii 

IM 

4 He was not murdered until the nth of Jamadi-nl-Aww.il of the following 
year, 455 it., at which lime, his nephew, Ahmad, son of the blind Muhammad, 
pretending it was his father's command, put Mas'ud to death, after a reign of 
a few days mcr eleven years, not nine as our author stales, liecausc he 
ascended the throne on the 1st of Jannldi-ul-A wwal, 422 if., and was mur¬ 
dered in the very same month of the year 433 It. ; lntl he had certainly liven 
in confinement since the previous year. Muhammad is said to have lamented 
this act, and greatly reproached the murderers. 

‘ Appointed governor of the territory cast of the Indus, with his head¬ 
quarters at Lshor, in Zi-Ka’dah, 427 It. HaihaVi mentions two others, hut 
merely gives the title of one -Amir-i-Sa'id—to whom Mas'ud was much 
attached, and whom he propo-ed to make his heir, hut he died at Ghaanln in 
429 11. The other was named Abd.ur-K.v/.iV- 

* Styled by some authors ShiliSh-ud-Daulali. and Kutb-ul-Millat, ’Ahd-ul- 
Fath-i-Maudfid, and Maudud.i-Gh.12i. According to lJaihaki, Mas’ud's title 
was §l)th.ib-ud-Daulali and Kutb-ul-Millat. 

* Maudud was at lialkh, when the tidings of his father’s imprisonment and 
murder reached him. He set out for Ghaznin without delay. See note ’, p. 96. 
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At the period that Sultan Mas'ud was about to proceed 
into Hindustan, he had established Maudud as his lieu¬ 
tenant over the territory of Ghazrnrt, and its dependencies. 
Maudud assumed the throne in 432 H., and assembled an 
army, in order.to revenge his father, and commenced his 
march towards Hindustan 

Sultan Muhammad, son of Mahmud, who was Maudud's 
uncle, had been brought forth from his place of confine¬ 
ment, by the rebellious retinue [of Ma? ud], and had been 
raised to the throne by them, who, with their loins girded, 
stood before him [to do his behests]. The great nobles of 
Hindustan submitted to him; and the Turkish slaves of 
Mahmud and of Mas’ud, who had acted so perfidiously and 
with such hostility towards the latter, all had gone over to 
Muhammad, and espoused his cause. After he had been 
made sovereign by them four months, an encounter took 
place between Maudud and his uncle; and, by the will of 
the Most High, the victory was bestowed upon Maudud, 
within the limits of Nagrahar [Nangrahar *], and Muham- 


1 C.luicfcili tliiUrv in the account of thi* affair. “ When hostilities arose 
Kiwivn Mas'tit], nm) the SaljiiVs and Mas'ud hut) Ken Jcl'caU'd, he had to 
retrti.it to QJiazniii. lie then determined to retire iulo Hindustan [which in 
nearly every case should he understood to mean the I'nnjul), except in the case 
of occasional expeditions heyomi]. After Mas'ud hail passed thejilam [/-•] 
his troops mutinied against him, and carried away the Mind Mu^ianmiad from 
him, after which they placed a throne upon the hack of an elephant, ami 
sealed Muhammad thereon. They then conducted him through the whole 
army ; and Mas'ud was seized and brought before his sightless brother. M The 
'I'm ikh-i • Ihrnhinit, while confirming this, with the exception of mentioning 
the Ali-i-Siiiil, instead of thcjilani, adds (bat Muhammad gave up the direction 
of the affairs of government to his son, Ahmad, and that Muhammad only im¬ 
prisoned his brother Mas’ud ; but Ahmad directed that he should t>e put to 
death. This statement is confirmed by most other historians. Mas’ml's object 
in priH'ccding into India, or rather his territory on the Indus and in the I'anjab, 
was to raise a fresh army in order to take vengeance upon the SaljuVs. 

: Maudud, on hearing of his father’s murder, advailced with his troops 
towards Ghaznin to secure the capital ; and Muhammad, who was oil the con¬ 
fines of Sind [i. e. on tile Indus, in the Sind Sugar Do-ah], also hastened 
toward. GJiaznln for a similar purjmse. Kvery copy of the work I have seen 
has the name Nagrah.ir as plainly written as it is possible to write, yet Mr. 
Dowson translates it by the impossible name of “ TiskarhiriUl." amt makes 
the error worse, by adding, in a note [Klliot, vol. ii. p. 274]—“01 ‘ Hakarha,’ 
perhaps ltakhrala [Kirishta’s text says ‘Depur,’ not ‘ Duntoor, 1 as in Briggs’ 
translation]." Why “ Bakhrala ” is fixed upon thus at hap-hazard, it would 
lie highly interesting to know. Was it because there is a place fast of 
the Margalah Pass called j! 1 *!- Bak-ralah, which happened to be not far off 
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mad was taken prisoner, together with his children and 
dependents. Sultan Maudud wreaked vengeance upon 
him for his father’s fall ; and the murderers of his father, 
both Turk and Tazik, he put to death, and thereby gained 
fame and great distinction. Whoever were implicated in 
the shedding of his father’s blood, the whole of them he 
put to death. 

He returned again to Ghazmn. and took possession of 
the different parts of his father's dominions. He reigned 
for a period of nine years, and died ; and his age was thirty- 
nine years \ 

His sons were Mansur, Muhammad, and Mahmud ; and 
the latter had a son named Stillman. 

VI. ’ALi, SON OK MAS'UD. AND MUHAMMAD, SON OK 
MAUDUD, IN' ASSOCIATION 4 . 

These two princes, uncle and nephew, were raised to the 

toward* the Jililnm ? Which is the most natural—one force Inarching 
from Gha/.tmi, ami another marching toward- it from the Mjrgalah I’avs--- 
that they should meet about half-way, or at Itak-pil.ili ? A glance at a map 
would show at once where those places lie. Maudud founded a llarar or 
emporium, at the place where lie- gained this viltory, which liuili.rki call* 
Dinur. and named it Kath-ahad. which, in the advance to Kabul. in 1S42, 
was occupied hy the troops under l)ie command of (Jen. Sir K. Sale, (J.C.I;. 
'I lie name ha* been incorrectly spell, as usual, Kuttchabad. Maudud gained 
this battle 434 It. 

3 Our aulaor has omitted to mention .some of the chief everts of his reign, 
as well a* the date of his death, llotli (Juzidah and Kasib-i, as well as several 
other writers, state that Maudud died in the month of Kajah, 441 11., of colic, 
when on his way to meet Jaghar llcg, his father's old foe, whose daughter he 
had married. The capital of Jaghar Hcg, at this time, was Marw. 

4 A very unlikely arrangement, to say the least of it. Onr author, here, is 
at variance with all works of undoulrtcd authority. Vafa 1 !, l'n$ibT, the 
Nijum-nt-Tawarikh of llaifawi, (iu/fdah, Jahau-Ara, i.uhb-ut-Tawarikh, 
Fanakati, and several others state, generally, that on the deatli of Mau- 
clttii, his son Mas’tul, in accordance with his father’s will, was raised to 
the throne, and that his mother, the daughter of Jaghar l!cg. KaljOfci, Iregan 
to administer the government in his name, lie being a child of three years of 

age. After he had been one month on the throne —some say ten days_with 

his mother's consent and approbation, the great nobles and grandees, by 
mutual agreement, set the child aside, and raised his unde, liaha-utl-l)fn, 
’.Mi, to the throne. No writer that 1 am acquainted with says one word about 
tiiv rulers in joint occupation of the throne, except our author, who also 
makes a great blunder in calling Maudiid's infant son, Mas'ud. by the name uf 
** Muhammad.” A very good reason is given in (iueidah for the child’s lieim' 
set aside. Baha-ud-lJaulah, ’All, married his brother Maudud’s widow, on 
which she, probably, did not much mind her infant son being set aside for her 
new husband. 
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throne by the Turks and the chief men of the kingdom. 
Each and every person took possession of some office or 
other. As the two princes possessed neither capacity nor 
ability, and neither authority nor control, the utmost dis¬ 
order and detriment continued to arise in the affairs of the 
country, the condition of the soldiery, and of the people in 
general. After two months* they raised Sultan Abd-ur- 
Rashid to the throne, and sent the two princes back to a 
fortress again. 

YH. ’AliP-UR-RASHID. SON OK MAHMUD- 

Sultan Tzz-ud-Daulah-i-’Abd-ur-Rashld ascended the 
throne in 441 H.‘. lie was an enlightened and intelligent 
man, and was a depository of the oral traditions, which he 
was wont to narrate 7 ; but lie did not possess much 
strength of mind or intrepidity. 

Seeing the repeated and successive changes and revolu¬ 
tions in the sovereignty, the Saljuks on the side of Khuru- 
s.m coveted the throne of Gh aznin K . The sovereignty of 

i Kanaka I am! Tartkh-i-lbruhiini say "Alt reigned ivvo years after ivliidi, 
011 Wlxl-tir-k.ijJuil icbclling, lie lied from Ghn/nTn. (iuridah agrees as to 
llie 1111111Ix-r of years lh.it Ali reigned, hut says that liis reign terminated in 
443 It., anil calls 'Alxl-lir-Kashhl his unite. 

* Linder the events of the year 443 11., Fasih-i notices—“a battle between 
Mnjdud-I Jau’uli, Aliii Mansiir-i-’Abd-ur-Kashld, son of Matiim'id-I-Qhazi, an<l 
liahi-ud-Uautah, ’All, son of Mas'fnl, and the overthrow of All after a reign, 
at f/ha/ntn, of one year, and the accession of ,Majd-iid-I)ati!ah Irefore men¬ 
tioned.” Other authors also call him Majd-iid-Pmlah. Yafa'I says that ’Alul- 
nr-Kashid, who had for years lieen imprisoned in a fortress, escaped, raised 
forces, overthrew 'All. and ascended the throne. 

1 I'raiislntcd hy Mr. Dmvsoii - -“used le listen to ehromtles and vrite his¬ 
tory!" The original is j 1 

* A nineli more pmhahlc cause is given for the advance of the Saljuks in 
other histories, which is as follows :—“ After 'Alid-ur-kajihid had reigned one 
year, the slaughter of Jaghar llcg, in order to revenge the loss of her second 
husband, ’All, brought an army of Saljuks against him." It is farther stated 
that among the slaves of the Malumidt dynasty was one named Tughril, who 
was Ainir-nl-L.nini, who went and joined the Saljfiks, conspired with them, 
Knight a battle against 'Abd-ur-Kashid, and tools him prisoner. The daughter 
*’f Jaghar Hvg, widow of Maudud and ’Ali, made ’Alxl-ur.Rashid over to 
Tughnl. and returnetl herself to KhurnsiSn. Tughril imprisoned him in a 
fortress in the district of Maidiin [near KahulJ. ’Abd-ur-Kashid was of such 
weak intellect that on one occasion, when Tughril was playing at Chaugan 
there, Altd-ur-Kashld came forth to see the s|>ort, and applauded Tughril. 
After a lime Abd-ur-Rashid was put to death, at which period nine of the 
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Khurasan had passed to DaTft} ; and Alb-Arsalan, his son, 
having become the commander of his forces, they deter¬ 
mined to advance against Gliaznin. Alb-Arsalan entered 
[the country] by way of Tukjaristan, with a numerous 
army ; and his-father, Da'ud, advanced upon Rust, by way 
of Sistan. 

Sultan 'Abd-ur-Rashid caused his forces to begot ready, 
and made Tughril, who was one of the slaves of Mahmud, 
and a man of consummate valour, general over them, and 
sent him against Alb-Arsalan. In front of the durah* of 
Kim mar lie inflicted a defeat upon Alb-Arsalan, and from 
thence pushed on towards Rust, and arrived there with the 
utmost expedition. When lie came up with Da’ud, the 
latter retired before him, and Tughril pursued him into 
Sistan, and overthrew Hcghfi, the uncle of Da'ud. 

Tughril having gained two or three such like successes, 
returned to Ghaznin, seized Sultan 'Abd-ur-Rashid, and 
put him to death, after which he ascended the throne 
himself. 

’Abd-ur-Rashid's reign was two years and a half, and 
his age was thirty years'. 

VIII. TUCIfUU., At.-.MAI.'CN', OK THE EXEi/KATKH* 

Tughril was one of Mahmud’s slaves, and was endowed 

grandson- of Mahmud were slili living. Yafa’i slntes that ’Abd-ur-Kashld 
reigned mally seven years, ami died 450 11. No mention of Tughril is mafic ; 
ami the author passe- immediately on to Ibrahim, without nny notice of l al- 
iukh-d<l ; hut that work only contains a hrief notice of the GJia/naw! rulers 
after Mas'iul the Martyr. The Taakirai-iil-.Uultik stales that he reigned four 
years. I - 'a?iti-t slates, and the Miinlakhali-iil-Taw'jrfjjJi agree., that ’Ahd-ur- 
KasJttd succeeded in 443 11., was imprtsane,i in 444 11., hy Tughril, who was 
put to death (he same year, and that J'arnikh-rad succeeded ; hut nukes no 
mention of 'Abd-ur-Kashid’s death. I-’aiukali says he died 450 It., and then 
makes a sudden jump from ’AIxl-ur-Kashid to Sultan Ihrahiin. Ilaijawf, in 
the Nifatn-ut-Tawarikl), makes no mention of Tughril or the reign of Ear- 
ruUtl-zad, and says that ’Abd-ur-Kashld reigned seven years and died in 
445 11., ami yet stales that his successor, Ibrahim, n.igned 1 run 1 43011. to 
492 11. 

9 A 11 1 kirali ” signifies a vah'ry lictween two hills, through which a stream 
flows, and a pass lielwcen two mountains. 

1 'Alid-ur-Kashid was present with his brother Mas’ud at the battle of Dan- 
dankad, or Dac-fian.. 

* Authors of any authority do not giro Tughril a place among the sove¬ 
reigns, because he was an usurper of forty Hay-. 
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with great intrepidity and tfhlour. During the reign of 
Sultan Maudud, he left Ghaznin, and went into Khurasan, 
and entered the service of the Saljuks. He remained there 
for a considerable time, and made himself acquainted with 
their mode of warfare ; and returned to Ghaznin again ill 
the reign of ’Abd-ur-RajJlid. He seized ’Abd-ur-Raghid, 
and slew him, along with eleven other princes, and usurped 
the throne of Ghaznin, and reigned over the country for a 
period of forty days, during which he practised great in¬ 
justice and tyranny. 

They inquired of him, saying: “ Whence didst thou 
acquire ambition to reign?” He replied : "At the time 
that ’Abd-ur-Rashid was sending me forth to do battle 
against Alb-Arsalan and Da'ud, and was giving me my 
instructions, and had placed his hand in mine 1 , terror had 
overcome him to that degree, that I could hear his very 
bones rattling from the state of trembling he was in. I 
knew that this pusillanimous man was incapable of sove¬ 
reignty. and the ambition of reigning entered my heart.” 

After forty days of his rule had expired, a Turk named 
Nush-Tigfn, a Sihih-clar, or armour-bearer, who happened 
to be staml'iig behind Tughril, entered into an agreement 
with another, his friend, and they slew Tughril upon the 
throne itself; after which they brought out his head, and 
fixed it upon a pole, and had it paraded round the city ; 
so that the people became free from anxiety and care \ 

1 \. FARKVKJt-ZAl), SON OF MAS'Ol)*. 

At the time that Almighty God brought down upon 
Tughril the just reward of his crimes, and delivered the 

5 Tlic mode of making a compact—giving one's right hand. 

4 After Tughril had pul all the princes he could lay his hands on lo death, 
he cum]x;lled a daughter of the late Sultan Mas'Cut lo Become his w ife. Soon 
idler he made a great entertainment, when a mimlier of champions, filled with 
loyally lo the Ma(immll dynasty, attacked him, and cut him lo pieces. 

' Oiuidah, l asih i, anil Tarfkh-i-Ibraliiml, strange to say, call Farnikh-2ad 
sun of 'AUl-ur-kashid. His title was Jam;il-u<M>aulah, but, in the Muntakh- 
ali-ut-lawauhh, he is styled ']mad-ud-L)aulah, son of Mas'iid. Haiha^i, ill 
commencing one of the chapters of his work, states that he “ began it in 2i- 
llijjah, 450 II,, in the reign of thc_Su!tan-i-Mua:iam, Abu Shuja’-i-Farnikh- 
zad." 
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people from his unbearable tyranny, and unlimited oppres¬ 
sion, two* princes of the Mas’udt family remained alive 
immured within the fortress of Bar-ghund'—one Ibrahim, 
the other Farrukh-zad. 

The accursed Tughri! had despatched a party to that 
fortress for the purpose of putting them to death ; but the 
seneschal, who was stationed therein, had taken one day to 
consider the matter, and had kept the party in question 
without the gates, under the agreement that they should 
be admitted on the following day, to carry out that wicked 
mandate. Suddenly, carrier pigeons" arrived there, bearing 
the news of Tughri! the Accursed having been killed. 

After that execrable [man] was slain at Ghaznin. by the 
hand of Nush-Tigin, the chief men of the empire, and the 
Maliks, and Hajibs, sought for a sovereign. It was found 
that two princes still remained, immured within the walls 
of the fortress of Bar-ghund ; so all of them set out towards 
that fortress, and desired to raise Ibrahim to the throne: 
but his august frame had become overpowered by infirmity, 
and, as delay was impossible, they brought forth h'arrukh- 
znd, and congratulated him on his accession to the sove¬ 
reignty, on Saturday, the yth of the month Zi-l-Ka'dah, 
.344 

Sultan l'urrukfc-zad was a man of mild and amiable dis¬ 
position, and just. As soon as he ascended the throne, he 


Gu/idah says three— Ibrahim, FarrukJl-fcid, ami SJlitja'. 

" The same fortress is mentioned in Hailing?, Guzfdah snys Ghund [•i-i], 
liar [y] in the Afghan language signifies “on/ 1 “upon,” &c., ami ghund 
[jii] n round,” “ circular, ** and the like, as “a mound, a Id tiff, a detached 
hill,” &C. A few copies have IW.-dpind. 

8 Kvery copy of the work collulcd has [with two exceptions, which have 
ihe word signifying “ birds,” &.c., as plainly written as it is possible in 
write ; but in the printed text • has liecn substituted, and Mr. llowson, 
of course, follows the printed text. That carrier pigeons, or rather doves, were 
in use long before, for transmitting news speedily, see note ¥ at p 37. When 
the Crusaders under Godfrey were passing through the narrow defiles of Judea, 
a white t/tw, with a letter lied under its wing, from unc Mnsalniun Amir to 
his superior, gave information to the Crusaders of the foe’s designs. This was 
but a short time previous to Farrukh-znd’s reign. £alah-ud-I>in, subsequently 
to this, also established "pigeon posts M fur the conveyance of news ; and, in 
the latter part of a.d. 1179, when defeated by the Crusaders under baidwin 
IV., the Count of Tripoli, the Grand Master of the Hospitallers, and the 
Templars, near Jerusalem, “a victory was proclaimed at Cairo [Kahirah], and 
pigeons spread the triumphant news over EgypL, to quiet the spirits of the 
public," by ^aUHi-ud-Din’s desire. 
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remitted the revenue of the territory of Zawulistan, which 
had become ruined through [the levying of] heavy contri¬ 
butions in taxes and supplies’, so that it became pros¬ 
perous again'. lie brought under his control the frontier 
provinces of the empire, and governed his people with 
benevolence. He reigned seven years when, suddenly, he 
was carried off by colic \ in the year 451 II., at the age of 
thirty-four years \ 


X. SUI.TAN nsKAHIM, SAVYm-VS-SAI.ATiN *. 

Suit All Zahir-ud-Daulah, Na§ir-ul-Millat, Razzi-ud-Din, 

* The original text is w'jy } ,>,y— twin-tw-miimi! [not “mulan"] 
which Mr. Ilowxon renders — " thsense tint! murrain," and acids, in a note— 
“ Atnirizn-niti/Jn, Tlic former words [sit] mean literally diseases hut it [sic] 
is also u^fd for those diseases of the body politic, extraordinary imposts.” 
| lex-. 44 m limit " also mean "murrain ” in the Isidy politic? 

• The Tnj.kirat-ul-MuluI; mentions that, soon after the accession of Farrukh- 
*ad, the SalpiUx ad van ed towards Ghanifn in great force, and were 
encountered by l a:Miklwarl and lii.s forces. The Saljti]('were defeated and 
lnindxrs slain, and ■••me made pri-oiiers. Snl»sc<|iicnlly, Alh-Arsalan advanced 
against Gjiaznin. fought a halllc, and gained a victory, in which most of the 
Mahmud! chiefs weie made captive, and carried away into Khurasan. At 
last an accommodation was come to, and .some of the captives were set free. 

• I'.unikh rad, according to tiiiztdah, reigned six years, in which several 
oilier authors agree : hut the former gives the year 450 it., as that of his death, 
and says he berjneallied his sovereignty to his cousin, Ibrahim. I'asih i agrees 
in this, and also as to the year ; hut states that he reigned seven years, which 
is apparently correct, he having ascended the throne in the eleventh month of 
the year 443 It., and diet! in 450 it. According to RaihaVf, just quoted, we 
find he was alive in the last month of 450 it,, hut, as he died suddenly, he 
might have died in that same month. The Muntakhah-ut-Tawartkh, however, 
says he began to reign Saturday, fjth of Zi-Ka'dah, 444 II., and died, in $afar, 
451 it. Yafa'I agrees with Fasib-I, and states that Ibrahim succeeded in 
450 It. In the latter pari of the year preceding Farnikh-zad's death, Alb- 
Arsnlan, who had succeeded his father, Jaghnr Reg, over the territory of 
Khurasan, ousted his great uncle, llcghu, from lliiat, and had the Khuthah 
read there for himself. 

* ’Hie word used for colic is and described as a jiain in the bowels 
and in llie side, but 1 suspect it must be some type of cholera or inflammation, 
as it seems to have carried ufT several of this dynasty. 

4 Among the Wazirs or .Ministers of I’arrukh-zad was Khwujab Abu Rifcr- 
i-S.ilih. who had previously held the government of Hindustan. Among the 
celebrated personages who died during his reign was Abu-Najm-i-Iyaz, Ui- 
niaV or I tnaV. the slave of Sultan Mahmud, famous under the name of Iyaz. 
11 c died in the month of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, 445 h. 

‘ Sa - v y><' J| crc means 41 lord," 44 prince,” 44 chief of,” &c. His correct title, 
as given by most authors, is Zahlr-ud-Daidah, Abii Mujafiar-i-Ibrahim. The 
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Ibr.llilm, son of Mas'ud, the Martyr, was a great and illus¬ 
trious monarch, learned and accomplished, just and God¬ 
fearing, benevolent and compassionate, the friend of the 
k..,‘iied, and supporter of religion. 

After Farrukli-zad had ascended the throne, Ibrahim 
had been removed front the fortress of Har-ghund to the 
fortress of Nac 6 ; and, when Farrukh-zad died, all hearts 
decided upon the sovereignty of Ibrahim. The Sarhang } , 
Hasan, proceeded to his presence, and, accompanied by the 
chief persons in the state, conducted him from the fortress; 
and, on a Monday, at an auspicious conjunction of the 
planets in the high vault above, he ascended the throne. 
The day after he performed the customary mourning cere¬ 
monies for the Amir-i-Hamid—the Laudable Amir—Far¬ 
rukh-zad. his brother, and paid a visit to his tomb, and to 
the tombs of his ancestors; and all the great nobles, 
ministers, and most distinguished personages accompanied 
him on foot, for he did not show [particular] favour or 
familiarity towards any person soever, and, on this account, 
awe of his authority was implanted in the hearts of all 
people 9 . 

When the intelligence of his accession to the throne 
reached Da'ud, the Saljuk", he sent an embassy into Khu¬ 
rasan ; and entered into a treaty of peace with him. After 
Da’ud [died] his son, Alb-Arsalan, continued to abide by 
it; and Ibrahim brought under his entire control the 

other titles given hy our author, arc not mentioned hy other writer;. He was 
abstemious anil continent, and renowned for his tael and excellent judgment. 
He wrote a beautiful hand, and every year sent a copy of Ihe Kur’an, written 
liy himself, to Makkah, with other valuable offerings. (iuztdah says the 
SaljuVf monarchs used to style him “father;" and, when they addressed a 
communication to him, used to write his titles at the lop of it. 

• 4 This fortress was situated in the district of WajlristSn. 

1 The meaning assigned to this word generally is—“A commissary, a scr- 
jeant, a commander, a superior officer,” <ic. ; Lui, in the llmhun-]£a(i , l and 
other works of authority in these matters, it seems, more correctly, an officer 
who marched in front of the troops bearing the standard—equivalent to the 
Italian gonfalonier. 

■ Mr. Dowson translates this : “ lie bestowed no favours upon any one, and 
hence apprehensions about his rule took possession of the hearts of the people." 
The original is Ji j* f p ^ a. 

a Da’ud died, according to most authorities, in Rajah, 451 it., though one 
says it took place in 452 11., and another in 453 it. Fa^ih-i says, “ In the 
year succeeding that in which Ibrahim ascended the throne, Jaghar lteg died.” 
At all events he died a considerable time before Tnghril, his brother. 
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dominions of his ancestors The troubles and disorders 
which had fallen upon that empire, through the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the times, and continual warfare, were all, during 
his reign, remedied and rectified, and the affairs of the 
empire of the great Mahmud assumed fresh vigour. The 
ruinous places in the country were again repaired and 
restored, and lie founded several towns’, such as Jatr- 
jib.id (?) Khair-iibild. Aimin-iibad, and others in different 
parts. 

During his reign many astonishing and uncommon occur¬ 
rences took place ; and Da’ud, the Saljfik, whose ravages, 
inroads, conflicts, and conquests might vie with the flashing 
lightning, died 4 

The birth of Ibrfihim took place in the year of the con¬ 
quest of Gurgan, in 424 M., in the province of Iliriit, and 
that monarch had forty daughters and thirty-six sons. All 
the daughters were given in marriage to illustrious Sayyids, 
and dignified ‘UlamS 3 ; and one of those princesses was 
married to the great-great-grandfather of [the author] Min- 
haj i-Saiaj, anil this was the cause of the removal of the 
writer's ancestors from Jttrjan. Imam 'Abd-ul-Khalik. 
Jurjani, who lies asleep within the Sarae of 'JTahir-abad of 
Ghaziiin. saw in a dream, whilst dwelling in Jiirjan, in his 
youthful years, that an angel said unto him in the vision : 
“Arise, and proceed to GJja/nin. and sock a wife.” When 
lie awoke, he imagined that this dream might have been 
prompted by the devil; but, having dreamt the same dream 
three times successively, as therein commanded, he came to 
Ghaznin.andoneofthosedaugliterswa.s bestowed in marriage 
upon him \ That princess bore him a son, whom he named 

1 This is not correct, because die Saljiiks held a very considerable portion 
of them. 

5 In Elliot's Inhia, vol. ii. p. 277, this passage is translated—“Several 
fortified places and towns were founded," &c., hut liisKih docs not mean for¬ 
tified places ; and, oven were “fcajr" read for it by mistake, it would not 
mean “ f.-rlified places." All authors agree that Ibrahim, during his reign, 
founded naught but masjids, colleges, buildings for the accommodation 
travellers, and works of public utility ; and that he built iwlkin* for hinf^, 

3 Here Sayyid is the title of the chiefs of the family of Muliammai*i ic ' 
scendcd from 'All. ami his daughter Fatinrnh. 'll la mi signifies the leams'— 
theologians, ecclesiastics, doctors of law. Mr. Howson translates the sente#* 

*' nobles er learned men of repute." 

* (* l, r author is so notch taken tip with his ancestor’s grand alliance that T 
leaves out most of the principal events of the reign of Ibrahim. After lC 
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IbrShim — MaulSna, Minhaj-ud-Dtn, ’U^man-i-Ibrahim— 
upon whom be the mercy of the Almighty! He was the 
father of Maulana Minhaj-ud-DIn, who was the father of 
Maulana Saraj-ud-Din, 'Ujubali-uz-zaman [the Wonder of 
his Age!], and he was the father of [the author] Minhaj-i- 
Saraj. 

Sultan Ibrahim was a monarch of felicitous and prosperous 
career, and his reign extended over a period of forty-two 
years, and his age [at his death] was sixty years. He died in 
the year 492 H.* 

His sons were Mahmud*, ls-h?ik, Yusuf, Na$r, 'All, 
Bihzad, Khurshcd Malik*, Khub-^hihr. Azad Malik, 
Malik-Chihr*, Tughan SJjfih. Aznd-Milir, Daulat Shah. 
Azad-Chihr. Amir Shfth. Nih-Firiizah * Tahamtan Shall. 
Tnran Shah. Malik-Zad, Malik-Uad, Shams-ul-Mulk. 
Malik Sher. Sher Malik, Ma.s’ud, Iran-Malik, Kailian Shall. 


arranged matters will) the Saljiiks, by marrying bis son, Mas’ud, to a Salju\c 
princess, daughter of Malik Shall, and sister of Sultan Sanjar, and had no 
cause for farther anxiety respecting them, he carried his arms into Hind upon 
several occasions, and Tcduced many strongholds, and other places, among 
which is said to have been a populous city, inhabited by Khurasanis, whose 
ancestors had been expelled from their native country by Afrasiyab. Then: 
was a large hsu'i, or reservoir, there, said to have l>ccti half a league in 
diameter ; 100,000 persons were made captive, and taken away to (ijiaznjn, 
and lrooty, in proportion, was captured. During the reign of Ibrahim, in 
470 it., Aliu-Ka$!-i-Muhammad, son of Husain [not Ilasainj, Al-liailiali, who 
had been secretary in the “ Dhvuni-lns.hh,” of Sultan Mahmud, son of Salnik- 
Tigin, but, as the Deputy of the Khwajah-i-’Anild, Abu N’a$r-i-Mishhun, Al- 
Zawzani, and a pupil and disciple of that great man, died. Alifi-I-Fagl was 
the author of the work entitled the “ Makfunul-ul-'Ainid-i-Ahu Na?r-i-Mish- 
kan,” and the “Tarikh-i-AI-i-Salmk-'l i-.oii.' 1 in twelve books or volumes, 
{called by our author the Tankh-i-NasinJ, entitled Tari‘Ji-i-Yanum. The 
first portion of the work, containing the reigns of Sabuk-Tigin and Mahmud, 
does not exist, and appears to have been lost for some Centuries. 

‘ On the 5th of the month ofSljawwal. One author says in Kajati, but gives 
so date. Fa?ih-I mentions the taking of Jerusalem by the Christians [August 
15th, but some say 15th July, A.li. 1099I in this same year, and the slaughter 
of 80,000 Musalmans. ’flic year 492 II. began 27th of November, a.i». 

#1098. 

* • In 471 It. Sultan Ilirahim was apprized that his son, Saif-tid -1 laulah, 

( Mahmud, meditated flying to Sultan Malik Shall, the Saljiifc ; and accordingly 
confined him within the citadel of Qhar.nln, and his partisans were sent to 
other fortresses. 

7 One MS. has Munawwar §hah. 

• Malik Mihr. 

• So in two MSS., but doubtful. The whole number forty. I expect the 
text should be, ‘‘He had forty sons and thirty-six daughters.” 


II 
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Jaliiin Shah. 1 'irfiz Shah, Miran Shah. YaghSn 1 Shah. 
Turk Tin Shall. Arsalan Shall. Tughril Shah, Kutlugh Shall. 
Muayyid Shah. Sultan Shah. Malik Shah, Khusrau Shah, 
Farrujch §ipih. and Bahrain Shall. 


XI. 'AI.A-L’IMHN 1 MASH'D, AI. KAKIM, Ok TIIE HEN EPIC ENT, 
SON OK 1 KKA 11 IM. 

Mas’ud, son of Ibrahim, who bore the title of Karim, or 
the Beneficent, was a monarch of excellent disposition [and 
temperament], blessed with many virtues, just and equi¬ 
table, and of auspicious reign. 

He ascended the throne during the Khilafat of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Al-Mustazhar B'iilah [Abu-I-'Abbas], i-Ah- 
mad, son of Al-Muktadi* Bi-ainr-ullah. lie was endowed 
w'ith humility and beneficence to an extraordinary degree, 
and lie suppressed all the oppressive usages which, before 
bis time, had been established. The contingent taxes, 
which were exorbitant, lie abolished throughout the Mah- 
inudi dominions and in Zfivvulistan ; and likewise remitted 
all tolls and imposts throughout tile whole empire. 

All the great chiefs and nobles and grandees of the 
country were left ill undisturbed possession of the [offices and 
possessions] which they had held during the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim *; and he adopted the most beneficial regulations 
ftJi' the government of his dominions. Amir ' Uzd-ud-DauIah 
\va ml-Dili 1 was continued in the government of Hindustan 

1 Tuglian, in one copy. 

5 Tin- proper title of this monarch appears lo lie 'Ala-ttd -1 laulah. 

3 Every copy of lhe work [an<l Ihc primed Lexl also), with one exception, 
|irr|ie(r»les ihc great blunder of calling; this KJyalifah “son of Mu^tadir,” 
insi,-ad of MtfvLtJi. In Sccliuii IV., on ihc Kh alilahs. our aullior gives 
Ihc correct name. 

t inier the occurrences of (he year 4<jj il., l-'a.^iji-l mentions an important 
matter, from which it would appear that the chiefs of Cbur were not, at the 
time in ijuolion, such great or powcifid personages as Miuhhj-j.Saraj would 
had uk to helievc. It says: “ Husain, son of Sam, by cvmnutnil of 'Ala-ud- 
I laulah, Mas ud, sun of llirahim, obtained the government of Q]jur.’' I shall 
have more remarks to offer on this subject when I reach Section XVII. 

4 Mr. flow's,,n rcndeis this passage in the following manner: * ‘ He rtstorfj 
lo Ihc princes, nobles, and grandees, ihcir possessions,” A'C. They must have 
I wen oV//Swj, /«v/ of them in order lo have them tttforeJ ; hut si-ijJ, •— it/j *,- 4 
docs not hapiK-n to mean "restertd." 

1 Krom the word “Amir” I should imagine this jrersonage must have lrccn 
eilher a broiher or uncle of MasHid’s. 
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[as before] ; and, during Mas'fid's reign, tile Hftjib-i-Buzarg 
[Great Chamberlain] died, and the Hajib, Tugha-Tigin, 
crossed the river Gang, in order to carry on holy war in 
Hindustan, and penetrated to a place where, except Sultan 
Mahmud, no one had reached so far with an army before. 

During the sovereignty of Mas'ud all the affairsof the state 
were conducted with perfect order and regularity, and no 
heart had any cause of care from any quarter. He was 
born at Ghazmn in 433 II., reigned seventeen years, and 
died in 1509 H., at the age of fifty-seven. The sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, Saljuki, who was styled the Mahd-i-'liak ‘ 
[or the 'Iraki spouse], was wedded to him. 

His sons were Haha-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had a son 
named Kh atir-ud-Dln. Muhammad; Shcr-zad", Malik Arsa- 
lan, h'arrukh-zad, who had three sons, 'Alt, Iran Malik, 
and Shah-zad ; ’AH,Halirfini Shah. M.alik-Chihr, Malik-zad, 
Mahmud, Sultan Malik, who had three sons, Arsalan 
Malik, Al-Hasan, and Mir-Nuk ; and Jamshcd Malik, who 
had two sons, Khurshcd. and Turan Malik. 

XII. MALIK ARSALAN, SON OF MAS’CD. 

Malik Arsalan-i-'Abd-ul-Muluk *, son of Sultan Mas'ud, 
ascended the throne in the year <509 U. at Garnish 1 itself’, 

f I11 Elliot's IstUA, vol. ii. p. 278, “ Mahd-i-'lrak" is Irauslatcd ‘'(‘faille 
of Irak.” One of llie meanings of mahJ ) is certainly a craMt\ ami also a 
seal for the Lack of an elephant or camel; IjuI another is " uiakiu^ a Ay/, " ami 
here nuthj has llie metaphorical meaning of a wife, lienee the meaning is the 
'Laki wife, liai^iaki, in his History, makes constant use of the word in this 
sense. 

1 Our author, like 1 some others, has left out one sovereign. 1 'asihi says that 
’Ala-ud-Danlah, Mas 1 ini, son of Ibrahim, rlieil in 508 II., after a reign of sixteen 
years; ami 1 hat lie was succeeded liy KAMAl.-LTMMULAIl, SIIER/.AI), 

It is son, in the same year ; ami in the following year Sherrod died, after reigning 
about one year, when Arsalan Shall succeeded, (iu/jdah confirms this suax-s. 
sion of KainSl-ud-Daulali, Sherzad. but says that he succeeded to the tlirone 
according to his father’s will, ami ruled f<ir about a year, when his brother, 
Arsalan Shah, rose against him, ami put him tudealh, in 509 11. Other writers 
of authority likewise confirm the accession of Sljcr/nd, who was the second 
son of Mas'ud, while Arsalan was the third. Yafa’i and Kanakali also state 
that Mas'ud reigned sixteen years^and liaifiai confirms it. 

* IIis correct title is Sultan ud llaulah, Arsalan Shah, son of Mas’ud. son 
of Ibrahim ; and, according to the Tar 5 kh-i-Yafa’i, he succeeded to the throne 
in accordance with his father’s will. .Some call him Abu-bMuluk. 

• The original ijj —f .»**• j> The passage is translated in Elliot's India, 
vul. ii. p. 278, thus: “Malik Arslan Abu-I malik [sic] ascended the throne 

II 2 
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and assumed the sovereignty of the empire of Ghaznin. 
Bahrain Shah, his brother', fled from him, and proceeded 
into Khurasan, to the court of Sultan Sanjar. 

During the reign of Malik Arsalan some remarkable 
events occurred, one of which was that fire, accompanied by 
a thunderbolt, fell from the heavens, so that by that fire all 
the bazars of Ghaznin were consumed Other untoward 
events and occurrences likewise took place during his 
sovereignty, so that people held his rule in detestation*, 
lie was possessed of great nobility of mind, energy, courage, 
and valour. 

When he came to the throne he treated his step-mother \ 
who was [styled] Mahd-i-'l rak, with indignity *, and on that 

a. it. 509 | A.l>. 1115], ‘"id brought Cnirmtir and the kingdom 0/ Gh.c.ni under 
his rule." I wonder vvhnt thiuiic lie a-cended if it was nut that of the kingdom 
of (ihu/ntii t 

1 Si line copies say “his nule,*' hut this is an error, fur Bahrain was his 
brother, as the names of the suits uf Mas'itil confirm. 

1 "ilie I. II. 1 .. MS., No. lySi, ami Is. A. S. MS. arc lsuth very defective 
with re^.mI to this ivigii. In llmsc copies Bahrain is said to he un,te uf 
A rut Inn; and in the set.Settee referring tu the desliueliuii uf the btuars uf t jha/,- 
niu tltey have the word - |ieoplc—which is totally meaningless. 

1 these mallets are not alluded to in the works I have been ipiulitig, and 
seem to have Ihxii taken from out author hy mure modem writers. 

* .— . 1. means a sleti tm•liter. 

4 lie is said tii have requested her tu da nee before him. fur his amusement, 
t his may have l>eeii nnc reason why Sultan Sanjar took up the insult to his 
sister, and the cause ui ltis nephew, Halt tarn. \\ hen Arsalan tame lu the throne, 
lie imprisoned the whole of Iti.s brothers except Bahrain, who succeeded in 
reaching his uncle's court. Kanakali makes a mistake in this matter. He 
says Sanjar was the son of Bahrain's ntnUs'nat unolo ; but, as Mas’(id, Bah¬ 
rain's father, married the daughter uf Malik Shah, she was Sanjar's sister (as 
out author also states], he l>cing Malik fair's miii. . According to (iuzldah, 
Kafrifi-i, ami others, in 509 it., Sultan Sanjar, finding Arsalan Shah deaf to all 
the expostulations which he had made in behalf of Bahrain, set out along wilh Lite 
latter fur (Jiyunin. attended by a numerous army. Arsalan cante forth to meet 
them w'ilh 30,000 horse, hut, after an obstinate engagement, was defeated and 
retired to 1 allot. Having placed Bahrain on the throne, and fixed a yearly 
tribute, Sanjar relumed lu his own dominions; but, in the same year [509 II. J, 
Arsalan returned with an tinny, and defeated Bahrain, who again took shelter 
in Samar's dominions. It was only in the following year that Sanjar became 
sole monarch ot the Saljuks, after the Jealh of his hrolher Muhammad, and 
had only a lew mouths before acquired over 'Ira]; and i£i,urasat., his 

dominions before that having been but a portion of the latter territory. It was 
only in 511 it., that Bahrain, having obtained the aid of an army from ltis 
uncle, who did not accompany hint the second time, was able to move against 
his brutiict Arsalan again. In the encounter which ensued, Arsalan was taken 
prisoner, and thrown into confinement, llahr.tm's reign really commenced in 
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account Sanjar became his foe, and pave assistance to 
Hall ram Shall. Sanjar came against Ghazni n. and Malik 
Arsalan fought a battle with him, and was defeated, and 
retired towards Hindustan, where he fell into misery and 
wretchedness. He died ‘ in the year <511 11., after a reign of 
two years, at the age of thirty-five years. 

XIII. MflZZ-rn-DAYI.AII W'A UD-DIN J , HAHRAM S 11 AII. 

Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, bah ram Shah, was a person of hand¬ 
some exterior, manly, munificent, just, and the sustaincrand 
protector of his subjects. At the outset of his career, when 
Malik Arsalan ascended the throne, after the decease of 
their father, Sultan Mas'ud, the beneficent. Hah ram Shah 
proceeded into Khurasan, the throne of which country was 
adorned by the great and inestimable sovereign, the august", 
the martyr Sultan Sanjar ; and Haliram Shah resided at 
his court for a considerable time. Sultan Sanjar led an 
army towards Ghazn'in. and Malik Arsalan, after an 
engagement, was defeated, and Hahram SJjah ascended tlie 
throne. Sanjar treated him with great honour, and Sayyid 
Hasan, a celebrated poet of Ghaznin, recited this ode (on that 
occasion] in theAudience Hall, in the presence of Sidlfin San¬ 
jar, on whom be the mercy and the pardon of the Almighty ! 
One quatrain * of the ode in question is here inserted :— 

“ Of I tie eloquent iif I tic world what is t lie snain, 

That shall cut on earlli lip proclaimed ?■ 

1 A ‘limit emanated from the seven heavens. 

That Hahram Shall is of the universe king.'" 

$11 II. In the following year Arsalan was released, hut, being again found 
plotting, was put to death. 

4 At Shah-uhad, in Shawwal. 5 11 

* Fasih-i states that his title was Yatntii-ud-Ilaulali, in which (iim.lah ana 
other writers agree j hut there are olhers also, hut chiefly modern authors, who 
agree with the title in the text. 

* The word Sa'ld- august —is not a proper name here. As Sanjar died a 
natural death it is difficult to conceive how lie was a ’‘martyr.” 

* It is the commencement of the poem. As Hahram was a patron of learning 
and literature, a numlierof authors flourished in his reign, and numerous works, 
both poetry and prose, were written. The celebrated work, known as ‘‘Kalt- 
Jah and Damnah,” was translated from llic Arabic ] into Persian by 
Na$r-ul!ah, son of Muhammad, son of ’AM-ul-Majtd, [called “ Hamid '* by 
Kastwick], in his reign, and was dedicated to Hahram SJtfih. Subsequently, 
the same work was translated in the reign of Sultan Husain, of the race of 
Taimur, by Mulla Hasan-i-Wa’ij-ul-Kasiifi, and entitled Anwar-i-Suhailt. 
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Sultan Sanjar returned to Khurasan again, and Bahrain 
Shall assumed the government of the country He carried 
on holy wars in the direction of Hindustan ; and, on the 28th 
of Ramazan, in the year 512 it., he took Muhammad liahlim 
prisoner, and put him into confinement; but at last released 
him, and made over the whole of Hindustan to him. Again 
lie rebelled, and founded the fortress of Niigliawr, in the 
territory of Siwalikh, in the neighbourhood of Birah ; and 
he had likewise numerous sons and followers and depen¬ 
dents. Bahrain Shall, with the determination of extir¬ 
pating him, advanced into Hindustan against his strong¬ 
hold, and Balilim * moved forward towards the confines 
of Multan, and fought an engagement with Bahram 
Shall, 'l'he Almighty rewarded Muhammad Bahlim for 
his base ingratitude, and he, with his ten soils a , together 
with tin ir horses and arms. 011 the day of the battle, sank 
in a morass ’, so that no trace of him and them remained. 

Bahrain Shah returned to (ihaznin again, and between 
him ami the Maliks, or chiefs of (jhtir, hostilities arose ; and 
an engagement took place between them, in which Daulat 
Shall, a son of Bahrain, was slain '’. During that one cam¬ 
paign Bahrain Shall sustained three defeats from Sultan 

1 < iiic of li.iliram's coins .struck :it lailior in 54S II., ronlaincd in a work on 
ilic subject, tic.Us tlic follow ill" inscription. < Diverse-- “ Coin of lln 1 * 3 4 I >jr-us- 
Siilt.iiial-i-l.'ilior, in ilic iifili year of Iii> prusjicrnus and hnp|>y reign.” 
Ivccersc - 1 A jirocl.imutioti issued finin ilic seven hcavens, dial liahrain Shall 

is of the universe kino.' Anno 514." This inscription, ii will l>t noticed, 
rolls!inilvx tliit two last lines of llie igu.rlrain given hy our author, who, in 
anolher |ilace. stales dial die coin of lialiram was stamped in Sanjar’s name. 
Scr under liis icign. mm Seri ion. 

5 Two MSS. I1.1tc and in place of bul tidier of them is a 
strange name for a Musalm.tr.. 

3 A few copies have "iwo sons ; 1 ml, As I10 is said bciurc to have had 
*’ niinierous " sons, ten is die nu.ro probable iiumlier. 

4 Mr. Howxon, l.lliot > 1 sIHA, vol. ii. p. 2No, says, with roferonco to this 
1 passage, “The leM has some uitin/,l’igih'< wonts, which vary in different 

MSS.,” and then (juntos “ Jtriggs.” 'Pin- words are ,.< or ^, ,a 

anti are .jnitc j>hiin ami iwclligiblc. which is also sonietinrcs written 

crOf sipnilios a ditch, a marsh, a place where water stagnates ; and is the 
adjective ilerivct! front il. 

1 Among die events of 521 11 Fasgi i mentions 1 hat “ n battle took jdacc 
I>01 ween die troops of {jhnzniti. and 'Ahi-ud*flln, Husain, son of Hasan, 
Ghfirf, ai rigm-alind. llnstilily had arisen lietwecn them on account of that 
place, which was a city situated between Q>iazii!n and fihiir. The city wax 
taken, and Dahrain fieri. In 542 H. Ala-ud-pin took Ghan tn, and made it 
ovei to his Inolhtr. See Sceticn XVfi. 
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'Alfi-ud-Din, Ghuri. and Ghaznin fell into the hands of the 
GJjurians. They set fire to it, and destroyed the whole [!] 
city. Ball ram Shah retired into Hindustan at this time, 
but, on the withdrawal of the Ghuri forces, he returned 
to Ghaznin again, and there died after a reign of forty- 
one years *. 

His sons were Jalnl-ud-Daulah, Daulat Shah, slain in 
battle with the Ghurians ; ’Ala-ud-Daulah, Da’ud " Shall ; 
Baha-ud-Daulah, Sultan Shall ; Fnkhr-ud-Duulah, 1 2 * Ali 
Shah ; Tzz-ud-Dnulah, Muhammad Shflli ; Sama-ud- 
Daulah, Mas’ud Shall ; Shiliab-ud-Daulah, Mansur Shah ; 
Mu’ayyan-ud-Daulah, Shahan-Shah ; Mu'izz ud-Daulali, 
Khusrau Shall; and Sayyid-ud-Uaulah, h'arrukjh Shall. 


XIV. KUUSKAU S1IAII, SON OK IIAHKAM S11A11. 

Sultan Mu’ayyan-ud-Daulah-wa ud-Din ", but, according 
to some statements, Tai-ud-Paulah.Khusrau Shah,ascended 
the throne in the year H. 

As the Maliks and Sultans * of Ghur had shaken the 
empire of the house of Mahmud to its very foundations, and 
had wrested Ghaznin, Bust, Zaniiii-i-I)awar, and Tigin- 
abful out of their hands, and had ravaged and desolated 
them, feebleness had come ujion its government, and its 
glory and splendour had passed away. When Khusrau Shah 
ascended the throne lie was weak and powerless, and was 
unable to maintain his rule over tiic country. 

A horde of the tribe of Ghuzz who had acquired 
dominion and power in Khurasan, in the reign of the august 
Sultin, Sanjar, who had now passed away ", marched an 
army against Ghaznin. Khusrau Shah was unable to resist 

1 Great discrepancy exists with respect to the dates of Itahram Shah’s 
death, am! the accession and death of his son Khusrau Shah, and aKo of 
Khusrau Malik, the last of the dynasty. Kor farther notice of this, see note 4 , 
next page. 

• In one copy Zawul $hah. 

• In a few copies he is .styled u Yamln-ud-Daulah *' only; hut the title 
above agrees with the statements of several other authors. 

• That is, " who were Maliks ntui afsn Sultans ” from the text. 

1 Some lexicographers spell the word Gha/7. and some Ghuz. 

2 Suljan Sanjar died on the i6lh of kahi’-ul-awwul, 552 H., but a few 

writers say in 553 H. The former is correct. 
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them, and he accordingly retired into Hindustan *, and 
Ghaznin was lost to him, and fell into the hands of the 
(fjjiizz. They retained possession of that territory for a 
p rioti of twelve years, until the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud- 
J)in Muhammad, Sam, led an army from Ghtir to Ghaznin, 
overthrew lhtr.tk 4 , the Gh'izz chief, retook Ghaznin. and 
cstahlislied [his brother] Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din Muhammad, 
Sam, the martyr, upon the Ghaznin throne. Kh usrau 
Shall had retired to Labor, of Hindustan. His reign 
extended to a period of seven years, after which he died *. 

1 I lie Ta/kiral iil-Muluk contain* a very "noil account of the reign of 
KinM.au SI).ill, which I lien: make nit e\ll.n:l from, “lie succeeded his 
l.il'ii-i, .iml ns ‘Al.i ml-1 >in, l liis.iin, son of I ln*:in, Glitiil, was in full march 
ii;n-n (Ih.i/iitii, he, being im.ihle to rc-ist him with hopes of success, retired 
iuii> Ilnnhi.ti.il |Inie signifying tin- I'unjahj and took ti|' his icsiilclice at 
laili'.i. lie I in in’ll Ins alii iiiioii In the government of the western jn irt inn of 
his father's dominions, wliivli vice imw leil to him; lmt, w hell'A l.'i-ud -1 >In 
retii. I, nlln the plunder of Glii/idii. Kbnsiau Shah lelurnol to Gh ; i.'iiin, and 
again tool, ii|i his i|iiarli'is there. Soon allei, when the (i.h'1/z trihe look 
Suit .in .'a.ni|:n, his great uncle. on; live, and ueie advancing Imvaid- Gha/nin, 
Jvttuoau Shall, who, piohnlily, while Sultan Sani.ti was in ]i<iWer, might have 
expected aid fiotn Inin ii some shape <n nihei, imiv that lie was a prisoner, 
was totally imaMe in tesist ihem, and lie again retired to iaihur, and died there 
in J55 II., aflei reigning right years." 

4 In line copy Titrate. 

* Ideal discrepance prevails among authors respecting the hitler pari of 
liahi.tni Shah's reign, and the tcigiis of Kb'tsiau {jlj.di, and Khusrau Malik, 
vvhieli I will notice as hrielly as |>o.sililc. 

"I he fust event* noth ed in l.isihi, under the year 523 II., are, “the return 
of r>.dir.iiu Shah to £ha/iiin, his encountering Saif-udiltn, Ghnif. and the 
rapture of the latter." lie was plaeed upon a Iml lock — not ‘ <1 eic r"— 
and paraded lhron"h the streets of that city, and afterwards put to death. 
’Ala nd I 'in, Ills brother, determined to revenge him, ami marched towards 
(•hl/nin with a Iiiimrnnis army ; Iml I tali lam <lic«l Indore his arrival, in that 
s.tnie yijr I523 ll. J.” An aeeoiuit of the plunder of the city, ami massacre of 
the' people then follows ; and it is farther stated therein, that 'Ala-ud-Din, 
Jalian so/. made over tile sovereignty of Cfhar.irin to his nephews, the brothers 
kchiyas-ud-llln, and Mii'i// iid-l)iii, and that “ Khusrau Shah, who succeeded 
his father, Itnhram, was inveigled by them, that same year, and immured 
within the citadel of £.ba/nln, and the dynasty of the race of Mahmud, son of 
Kalnik-Tigtii, ended:"—that is, terminated over the {Iha/nJn territory. 

^ ala'i. Ka< ; llaif.awi, Guzidah, Tarikh'i-AI(i, and some others agree with 
the aU>ve statement, exce])l as to the year of Bahrain's death, and the termina¬ 
tion of the dynasty. 1 hese four works also mention 'Alu-ud-Pin as the first of 
the" Maliks hole, doubtless, signifying independent rulers—esi Gliur ; and 
they, onnecllv, it appears to me, account those previous to him to have lieen 
mere subordinate elm-flams, for, if we consider the small extent of territory 
they could.only have possibly possessed, llicir statements arc to Ire relied 
upon. 
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Ilis sons were Mahmud, Khusrau Malik, and Kai- 
Khusrau. 

says I ! ahtf.m died in 544 U- after a reign of thirty-two years while 
Fanukati assert- that lie reigned twenty years, and died in 532 11. The Mint- 
lakhab-ut-Tawaiikh. which is generally most particular and correct as regards 
dates, agrees w ith (iii/tdah as to the year, hut conliiuis the staientenl (if Yafa'i. 
Fa‘iJt-1, and the Nifam-ilt-Tawarikh. as to J&hiisrau glia It having reigned hut 
put year, after which the trilv of (rfrii// came against QJiarnin, and he. U-ing 
unuhic to cope tvilh them, retired into Hind, and took up ills residence at 
I-ahoi, where he died in 545 It. The MiintaJihah-iil-Taivaiikh however adds, 
that, in the Kaujat-ii“-Safa, the year 555 It. is given. (.in/idah also s.iys this 
event occurred in 535 It., and in this K.ifl liai^awi agrees. Among more 
nmdern works, the Ta7kirat-nJ-MnIiik and Tankll-i-All i state that liahiain 
died in 347 11., after reigning thirtydive years, and Khusrau Shall in 355 it., 
and in this the Taha^at-i-Akhari, Ifadaimi, and I'iiifdtt-'h, and ntliei miMlern 
writers agree. 

( Hit author slates that ISahratn ascended the throne in 51 1 11.. and died in 
552 It., aficr a icign of forty-one years ; and that Khusrau Shah, his sou, sue- 
ceeded, and reigned seven years, hut does not give the dale 0! his decease ; hut, 
hy his statement, it would have heen in 33') It., after whieh date his sou, 
Khusrau Malik, succeeded. Their coins, mentioned farther on, tend to show 
the contrary. 

As to 'Ala-iid- (tin's making over the government of Ghazni 11 to his nephews 
there is not so much discrepancy in the eailier writers, wilh the exception of 
our author, who expressly stales that they wcic detained within tin- walls of a 
fortress hy him, and were only set at liberty hy his son and successor, as men¬ 
tioned in Section NYU., which sec. This was the year after Saifud-I I'in's 
death, who. according to Fusiji-i, was slain in a hat tic with the Qhuit. near 
llalkh, iu which same year his nephew, Ghiyas-ud liin, succeeded him, and 
inflicted a defeat upon the Ghu/z, with considerable slaughter, and imposed 
tribute on them. 

After Khusrau Sitali conies his son Khusrau Malik, or Malik Khusrau, as 
lie is also styled. Yiifa’i, Uaijawi, Ciu/idah, and Fanukuti say the dynasty 
terminated with Khusrau Shah, and make no mention of his son, as his 
successor. I'crhaps they considered him as ruler of the I'aiijah only. The 
Tav.kiral-ul-Muluk stales that Khusrau Malik succeeded hit. father as ruler of 
the I'aiijah in 5S5 U-, and was put to death in 583 11., after reigning twenty- 
eight years, while tile Mumakhah-ul-Tawarikh, which agrees in the date of 
his accession, says that he was immured in a fortress in Gharjistan in 383 11., 
and in 5KS H. was murdc-Tcd along with his son Haliram Shall, and the whole 
of the remainder of (he Qhaznawi family then left. Kaujat-us-Safa, Haldb-us- 
.Seyr, Firiih'ah, and others say this occurred in 582 It., and liudauiii, who 
merely gives this ruler a place "because the author of the Tabakat i-Akbart 
docs so," as he remarks, says 583 11. Our author states that the GJjiirls first 
appeared before Lahor in 5"/ H-i and gained jaissession of it in 383 11., thus 
agreeing with some of the above statements, hut mentions the year 5(78 it., as 
the year in which Khusiau Malik and all his family were murdered. 

Fafih-J mentions the Qhiinaus as jmwciful in Gjjaziiiii and f lind in 566 11., 
that Ghiyas-ud-Drti look that capital from the Qjjuzz trilic [What an excellent 
opportunity this would be, to the "comparative " 01 rather superlative “ philo¬ 
logists," to have derived the name of Gtaznin from the Gbuzz tribe :] in 
569 It., and made it over to his brother, Mu'izz, as Wall. After referring to 
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XV. KIJUSRAU MALIK, SON OF KMUSRAU SHAH, THE LAST 
OF THE MAHMODI DYNASTY. 

Taj-ud-Daulah, Sultan-i-Halim, or the Mild Sultan, 
&husrau Malik, ascended die throne at Labor. 

He was a monarch of excessive mildness and benefi¬ 
cence, unassuming, and endowed with many good qualities, 
but addicted to pleasure. As he came at the close of the 
sovereignty of his family, no prepossessing memento of him 
has survived, and the sovereignty of that dynasty termi¬ 
nated in him. Anarchy and disorder at last showed itself 
in the affairs of his government, and all the Amirs and lesser 
officials of the country, both the Turks and the free-born 
[natives], all became too powerful for him to deal with, and 
the servants of the state and governors of provinces and 
districts exercised independent power, whilst their sovereign 
abandoned himself wholly to pleasure. 


Ilii! defeat, liy him, of .1 horde of ihe Sanfcariin, a sept of I lie Gijio* trilic {not 
"(» mount,iiti" or “,i 111571 11., and his Cx]x<lition against Nnlir. 

walr.li in 575 It , the same work stall 1 !,, under the oceurreiiccs of the year 
5S1 m.—** In this year an engagement took place In-tween Sultan Mu'i/i-ud- 
])tn Muhammad, son of SAin, son nfHusaiii, son of Sam, the Wall of Oharntn, 
and Khusrau Malik, at I-olior, in Hind. |CJausrjii was taken captive liy 
si mi agent ; and Ihe Si 1 ij It Sjl7ir, ’All Karm.iJth, who was Walt of Multan 
previously, was left at Lohor as Walt, hut some writers say this look place in 
5K2 II.” 

In Mr. Thomas's paper on the Ghazni Coins there is, unfortunately, no 
notice of the last two monarchs of the house of Satuik-Tigfn, and there ait: no 
coins of llieirs, or ihe dates above referred to might have licen tested ; hut a 
work 1 have by me supplies some information 011 the subject, and confirms the 
statements of Fasih-i, and the older writers. A coin of Khusrau Shah's 
therein noticed, contains the following inscription, which 1 translate literally : — 

Obverse—" Stamped coin in the universe, with magnificence and grandeur, 
the great lladjhah Khusrau Shah.” 

Reverse—"Struck in the city of Lohnr, A.H. 552, the first of his reign.” 

Another coin of his son. Khusrau Malik, also struck in the Fanjah, contains 
the following inscription :— 

Olivcrse — “ Zahlr-ud -Danish wa uilllln, Sultan Khusrau Malik.” 

Reverse—“Struck in the city of Lohor, All. 555, the first of the reign." 

All writers agree as to the deceitful and treacherous conduct of Mu'izz-ud- 
I >tn, Ghiirt. towards Khusrau Malik. After he had inveigled that unfortunate 
prince by his oaths and promises, he broke them, and sent him and the whole 
of the family then remaining to his brother Ghiya§-ud-l>ln. to be immured in a 
fortress in Ghfir. Subsequently, when these very pious and model Sultans, 
ns our author considers them, found those unfortunates in the way, they 
massacred the whole of them. 
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Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln Muhammad, Sam, used to advance 
every year from Ghazmn. and to possess himself of por¬ 
tions of Hind and Sind, until in the year 577 II., when he 
appeared before the gate of Lahor, and extorted a son 
and an elephant from Khusrau Malik, and then retired. 
Thus matters went on until the year 583 II., when he brought 
an army against Lahor and reduced it. Khusrau Malik 
was induced, under the faith of a treaty, to come out, upon 
which he was taken and sent off to GhaznJn. and from 
thence was removed to the capital, Flruz-koh, which was 
the seat of government of the elder Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Dln 
Muhammad, Sam. That sovereign gave orders that 
Khusrau Malik should be immured within the fortress of 
Balarwan*, in Ghariistan. 

When the affair ' of Sultan ghfili occurred in Khurasan, 
and the two Sultans turned their attention to that important 
enterprize, they put Sultan Kh usrau Malik to death in the 
year 598 II., and the latter’s son, liahram Shah, who was 
confined within the fortress of Saifrud of Ghur, was also 
murdered, and the dominion and dynasty of Najir-ud-D'in, 
Sabuk-Tig'in, became obliterated, and the sovereignty of 
Iran, the throne of Hindustan, and the territory of Khu¬ 
rasan came under the sway of the Maliks and Sultans of 
the house of Shansabani. 

Khusrau Malik’s sons were Ilahram Shall. Mahmud 
Shah, Jahan Shah. Mas’ud Shall, Malik Shah, and Khusrau 
Shah. 

1 In the greater number of places where this name occurs in the different 
MSS., ^ it is also written ValarwSn, iJadwan, ami in 

various other ways. Saifrud is also written Sanfcaran in some copies. See 
note to Mu*izz-ud-Din’s reign, Section XIX. 

1 See under Section XVII. 



SECTION XII. 

THE DYNASTY UK THE SALjO&lAH. 

The author of the Tar'ikh-i-Sani ', who was Ibn Haisam, 
lias thus related : that when the victorious Sultan, Mahmud- 
i-Sabuk-Tigin, crossed tlic Jihun, and the territory of 
Mawur-uiirNahr was left clear in his hands, Kadr KJyin. 
who was the brother of the late I-lak [Khan], and of the 
Afrasiyabi dynasty, entered into negotiation with the Sultan. 
Between the two potentates treaties of alliance and amity 
were entered into, and confirmed and cemented, and an 
interview took place between them J . 

After Kadr Khan had been received by the Sultan, the 
latter commanded, after the public reception, that the privy 
apartment should be cleared ; and they held private con¬ 
ference together, and consulted confidentially on all the 
affairs of Iran and Turin. Kadr Khan preferred many 
requests to the Sultan, one of which was that he would 
remove the son of Saljuk’, the Turkman, with his followers 

1 At Section VII. page it, the author calls the work Ka$as-i-Sani, hut the 
signification is the same. Sec also note 5 , page 56, 

* This interview took place in 419 l(. They entered into a treaty of friend¬ 
ship and alliance, the principal stipulation in which Mas, that a portion of 
Mawar-umNahr should remain in tilt possession of the Sultan, and that some 
should Iwlong to JJadr RJjan, who is styled Iftdghilli of Mawar un-Nahr. 
The Klnvajah i ’Amid, Ahu Na?ri-Mishkin, Al-Zawzam, relates that at that 
lime the forces along with Suljan Mahmud xvcrc so numerous, that no 
monarch had ever s*j many under his standard before. 

* With roped to the SaljuV* and their rise to power, Oriental historians 
differ considerably ; but space will not permit my noticing their discrepancies, 
except very briefly. Several authors altogether deny that Sultan Mahmud 
suffered the Saljlfys to enter Khurasan, and assigned them lands therein—among 
whom is the author of the Kaupt-us-Safa—and contend that the two brothers, 
I)iTid-i-Jaghar lkg .and Tughril beg [but our author states they were altogether 
sejaratc fnftn those under Yagh*mh or Vagh-mur; still his statement is so con¬ 
fused as lo lie scarcely reliable], with their dejiendents,. did not cross the Jihun 
into Khurasan, until the reign of Mas’ud, when they appropriated Nisi and 
A Inward, but, at the same time, sent to tender their allegiance to that monarch. 
See note p. 120. In the Tartkh of Abu-l-'Ala-i-Afowa!, or the u Squinter," 
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and dependents, from the country of Mawar-un-Nahr and 
TurkistSn into Khurasan. These followers and dependents 

SaljuV is said to have lioen a descendant of AfrSsiyiib, and had four sons— 
lsra'il, Mika'il, MnsS-i-Hcghu [i. e. son of UeghCi], and Yiinas. The Janii'- 
ut-Taivarikh says he had fife; and that the name of the fourth son was Yusuf, 
ami the filth Yunas. Finding the lands they occupied loo circumscribed, they 
were compiled, in 375 II., to leave their native pastures in Turkistan—one 
author says the Dasht-i- Kh urz —and entered Mawar-un-Nahr, and took up 
their quarters in the Nur of Bukhara, and the Suyhd of Samrkand. making 
the former their winter, and the latter their summer quarters. Mahmud, 
according to the “ -Squintcr," was on friendly terms with them [see under his 
reign], and Isra’il came and wailed upon him, when that monarch entered 
Mawar-un-Nahr, and was trcaterl with great distinction. This was the t-cca- 
sion when Isra’il told the Sultan the effect which the sending of his two 
arrows and his bow woidd have, so well known as not to require relation here. 
[Gibbon incorrectly calls him Ismael'. J The Suljfm, it is slated, became sus¬ 
picious of (he -SaljiiVs on this, and had Isra’il seized, when in a slate of 
intoxication, and sent to the fortress of Kalinjar in Hind ; but a few authors, 
including our own, say “ to the fortress of Multan.” The former statement 
I think the most reliable, lsra'il remained in durance till his decease seven 
years after ; but, previous to his death, he sent messengers to his brothers 
sons, and kinsmen, and incited them to rebel. They sent to ask Mahmud's 
leave to cross over the Jihiin into Khurasan ; hut Arsalan the Hajili, who was 
governor of that province, refused to grant it, and strongly advised the Sultan 
to refuse permission. Contrary to Arsalan’s advice, lie gave them permission ; 
and they passed the JUiun, and took up their quarters in the pasture-lauds 
about Nisa and Ablward. Mika'il had two sons Tugbril, and Da’ml-i- 
Jaghar Deg, who, from their talents and superior accomplishments, liecanie the 
leaders of the tribe. 

Other writers, however, say that Sa 1 jii[c had four sons lsra’il, MfkiTll, Musii, 
and Yiinas ; am) that Dcghu was the son of Musa. Mika'il having Ix-en slain in 
011c of the battles of that period, leaving two sons, Saljhk named those two 
grandsons, I)a'ud-i Jaghar licg and Tughril Beg, rulers of the trilie after his 
decease. When Mahmud of Ghaznin sulxlucd the territories of Mawar-un- 
Nahr, among other chiefs, Da’ud and Tuglitil, who had fought several battles 
with the rulers of Turkistan, and had acquired fame for valour, wailed on 
Mahmud, and solicited that some portion of territory should lie assigned to 
their tribe, as grazing-grounds for their llucks and herds. 

Fasih-i states that, previous to Mahmud's crossing the Jibuti and entering 
Mawar-un-Nahr, as early as 41G 1 !., I)a’ud-i-Jaghar lleg, son of Tugb.ril Deg, 
son of Mika'il, son of Saljuty—by this account Pa'ud-i-Jnghar licg was 
Mika’ll's grandson—had risen and entered into the Kjjwarazm territory, 
thus, in a measure, confirming a part of our author’s statement. The same 
authority mentions that it was in 419 It., on the Sultan’s return from Mawar- 
un-Nahr, that lsra'il, son ofDeghu,son of SaljuV, son of Lu^man, had the 
interview with the Sultan, who brought him along with him ; but soon after, 
on some account or other, Isra’il was seized and sent to the fortress of Kalinjar. 
For Fauakati’s statement on this subject, see note s , p. 126. 

The above notice of the Saljuks has been taken from the Tarikh-1-Abu- 1 - 
’Ala, Ouzidah, the Lubb-ut-Tawartkh, Jami'-ul Tawarikh, Abu- 1 -Fajl-i- 
llaihaki, Tankl-i-Alfl, Mujami’-ul-Kbiyar, Jahan-Ara, and the Muntaklah- 
ul Tawarikh, and others. Yafa’i differs considerably from these works and 
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of Saljak and his son were a tribe whose dwelling-place 
was the Nur' of Bukhara, and they were all subject and 
obedient to the Saniani dynasty. 

At tile period in question the son of Saljuk had attained 
to man’s estate, and, on account of his prowess and valour, 
his arrow-and his sword, all the Maliks of Turkistan and 
the Afrasiyabi rulers were continually in fear. Not a bird 
in the air nor a deer of the plain escaped his arrow ; and, 
like a whirlwind and a thunder-cloud, he was wont to enter 
the chase or the conflict, and used to vanquish every man 
who entered into a personal contest with him. Upon this 
occasion when Kadr Khan joined and accompanied Sultan 
Mahmud, and all were in attendance at his stirrup, and pro¬ 
ceeding towards the Sultan’s own tents,the sonof Saljuk con¬ 
tinued to ride on before them all, a Turkman cap placed jaun¬ 
tily on one side of his head, and bestriding a horse like the 
spur of a mountain, galloping about like a roaring lion, or 
the flickering lightning, in such wise that the forces of Turin 
and Iran were amazed at his agility and horsemanship. 

As Kadr Khan had requested of the SultSn, so it was 
carried out ; and, at the very time that Kadr Khan set out 
on his return [to his own territory], they brought a man¬ 
date [from the Sultan] to the son of Saljuk to remain in 
his tent,and gave orders that his followers, with his and 
their effects, should cross the river Jihun into the confines 
of Khurasan in company with the Mahmud! forces. Agents 
were directed to take care of them, and look after them ; 
and, when they reached the bank of the Jihun, they crossed 
the river along with servants of the Sultan. 

At the time the command was issued that the son of 
Saljuk, along with his followers and dependents, should 
embark on boats, and pass over the Jihun with their pro¬ 
perty and effects, the Hajib, Arsalan Khan 1 , who was 


authors, but least from Cuzidah. I have not completed the translation of that 
portion of Yafa'I as yet, therefore cannot make much use of it at present. 

It will Ik noticed that our author repeatedly quotes “ the son of Saljujf i" but 
gives no name ; and, moreover, Isra'Sl, to whom he must refer, was, by some 
accounts, SnljiiV's son, and by others, his grandson. 

4 A district of the territory of Hukhari go called. 

1 His correct name is Arsalan Khan. Ja$ib [v^] seems to have been an 
emir on the part of some early copyist for Hajib and copied accord¬ 

ingly by Fiiishtnh, and other modern authots. 
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the Amir [Governor] of Khurasan, and the greatest of the 
retainers of Sultan Mahmud, made a representation to that 
monarch, saying: “This which your Majesty has com¬ 
manded is far from the cautious counsel of your servant, 
for, with your own hand, you have placed power in the 
hands of the enemies of your country', over the dominion 
of your descendants; and, in the end, by this tribe, disorder 
and tumult will be brought upon the empire.” The Sultan, 
in reply', said: “ What is your opinion in this matter ?" The 
Hajib, Arsalan, answered: “My advice is this, that the 
whole of them be commanded to re-embark on board the 
boats, and then to sink them in the river; or otherwise to 
have their thumbs cut off 4 , so as to render them incapable 
of discharging arrows in future." Sultan Mahmud answered: 
“Arsalan, thou art a hard-hearted mail, indeed 1 To break 
one’s promise, and slay the helpless, are not acts becoming 
a sovereign who possesses any feelings of honour, or a man 
who has any magnanimity in his nature ; and, moreover, 
destiny cannot be averted by perfidy any more than by 
valour." However, after the son of Saljuk had been con¬ 
veyed across the Jihun, it was commanded that he should 
be brought to Multan, while his kinsmen, and his other fol¬ 
lowers and dependents were assigned pasture-lands for their 
flocks and cattle in the territory of Khurasan, such as Nisa, 
Nishapur. Ha ward and other tracts in Upper Kh nr.Ts.’ln 

As the Almighty had willed that, subsequently, this race 
should become great and powerful, and that from their 
posterity should spring puissant and mighty monarch.' and 
rulers, notwithstanding Sultan Mahmud afterwards re¬ 
gretted what he had done, still regret was of no avail, for 
regret cannot avert destiny. 

Imam AbO-l-Fazl-i-Baihaki states in his TariJtb-i-Najirl*, 

• So in the text ; but it must be presumed that the author meant the thumb 
of the right hand of all the males. 

1 Also called Abfward ; but, correctly speaking, Abiward is the name of 
the town, and Baward the name of the district. Guzidah states that the people 
of Khurasan, in the parts where the Salju^s were located, became attached to 
the brothers Tughril Beg and Jngfcar Beg. 

■ This portion of Ba ilia Vi's work has not come down to us. 1 le mentions 
the names of these chiefs in one or two places in the part relating to the life of 
Mas'ud, and says that the people who entered Khurasan under Yagh-mur and 
other chiefs were Turkmans; anti he always makes a difference l)ctwccn them 
and the Saljuks. 
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that, at the time that Sultan Mahmud carried across thi 
Jibfin four thousand Saljuk families, their Mihtars, or chiefs 
were four persons, Yagh-mur', Bukah, Kuk-tash, and Kazil 
and in different parts of Khurasan pasture-lands wer 
assigned to them, and they were made over to [the guar 
dianship of] the great nobles of Khurasan, and instruction 
were given to them that the Salj uks should, in no way, am 
on no account, be permitted to carry arms. Their chief 1 , wh' 
was the eldest son of Saljuk, and famous for his manhooc 
was sent to Multan, along with two of his sons’ likewise 
and at Multan, after some time had passed away, the; 
also died The remainder of the Saljuk tribe, who had re 
mained behind in Mawar-un-Nahr, were in the habit ever 
year of migrating from Nur of Bukhara to Darghhn* c 
Khwarazm. to the pasture-lands therein. They entertaine 
innate enmity towards the Malik [chief] of Jund, wlios 
name was §]jah ; and, in the reign of Sultan Mas’ud, th 
Martyr, the Amir [Governor] of Khwarazm, the son ( 
Altun-Tash*, rebelled against the Sultan's authority. Th 

* Also written Yaghnmr. 

1 It will l>c th min less noticed here that our author staled just a few ] i n 
alnivo, limiting llnih.t^f, as he .says, that the Snljfi\cs, who crossed the Ji). i 
into Khurasan, hnil Jour chiefs, and immediately after says, " their clticf, wl 
was Kaljuk’s son, 11 died at Multan. He evidently confounds those of the tril 
who entered Kh urasan with the remainder who stayed behind. Seep. 12 
Yafa'i stales that tlieir place of abode was twenty farsakhs, or leagues, dista 
from Bukhara. 

- All the copies of the work do not contain this Inst sentence niton! t 
sons. 

1 Fasih-i, llaijawi, and other authorities, mention the death of lsra'il, s 
of ileghtt, son of Sulinian, son of Saljuk, at Kitlinjar, in 426 11. His son h 
ionic with a parly of followers from Mawar-un-Nahr to effect his release a- 
carry him off. They had succeeded in getting him out of the fortress, l 
missed the road, were pursued, and overtaken. When his pursuers were 
the act of securing him, he cried out 10 his son : “ I shall never Ik release- 
do you seek to acquire territory.” That same year Da’ud-i Jaghar Beg hro 
out into o]ten rebellion, and took up his quarters at Marw. 

4 Considered generally as belonging to SnmrVand. 

1 Altun-T;ish, the Hajib, was appointed viceroy of Khwaraznt by Suit 
Maftmud in 407 It., after he [Mahmud] had proceeded thither in person, a 
had defeated the rebels, who had slain his son-in-law, MSmiin, son of MimC 
and had put Nfal-Tigtn to death, as related in the events of Mahmud's reij 
When the Sultan returned to Balkh. after his raid upon the Afghans, Alt! 
Tash-i-Khwartumt Shah, as he is styled, was sent for. lie came and remain 
at Court three months. He then obtained permission to return ; and, in t 
presence of Khwajah Ahmad-i-Hasan, Mainland!, the Wazir, and tht Khwaj 
-i-'Antid, Abu Na;r-i-Mishkan, gave his word, and swore, that he would nc' 
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Saljuks joined him in that outbreak ; and, in the year 
425 H., he bestowed upon them a tract of country belong¬ 
ing to the territory of Khwarazm. which they call Rabat-i- 
Masah, as grazing ground for their flocks and herds. The 
chief of Jund, having received information as to their situa¬ 
tion, made a raid upon them, and slew about eight thou¬ 
sand of the males, and but few of them remained, and tiiey 
became totally at a loss as to what they should do in this 
state of affairs. 

The Governor of Khwarazm. Harfin, the rebel, the son of 
Altun-Tasi [with whom the Saljuks had sided, as before 
stated] had [lately] been killed, and they found it impos¬ 
sible to continue to dwell in the territory of Khwarazm: 
and, through fear of the sons of 'AliTigin, the late ruler of 
Bukhara, who was one of the Afrfisiyabt Khans, or chief¬ 
tains, they were unable to enter that territory. Out of 
necessity, therefore, they moved towards Nisa and Marw 
—in all about seven hundred horsemen—with their pro¬ 
perty, and their families and dependents. 

Yagh-mur. who was one of their chiefs, had died pre¬ 
viously to this, and a son of his remained ; and, when that 
portion of the tribe [who had escaped the sword of the 
Malik of Jund] came towards Nisa and Marw from Khwa¬ 
razm, the son of Yagh-mur' was unable to cope with them, 
for, although they were weak in numbers themselves, other 
tribes, such as the Nialls and others, had joined them. The 
son of Yagh-mur [with his tribe, who had first crossed the 
Jihun] retired before them, and entered ’Irak, and seized 
upon Rai; and the Saljuks took up their residence in the 


act contrary lo the Sultan's wishes and commands ; anri lie left two sons, 
Saibi [?] and Yusuf, at Court. In 422 II., after the accession of Mas’fid, the 
Martyr, AUun*Tas]i presented himself at Couri, and was soon allowed to 
return. After he had departed, a number of the Sultan’s advisers worked on 
the mind of the Sultan so much about it, that he regretted he had allowed him 
lo leave. A message was sent for him to return, hut he made excuses,and did 
not do so. It was thought he had penetrated into the design against him ; 
but subsequently he became satisfied, after receiving kind messages from the 
Sultan. No mention is made in Fasifc-i respecting this grant of lands by the 
“aon of Altun-Tash,” to the Saljujcs. 

* Here again our author says the son of Yagh-mur, hut docs not give any 
name. This is his constant failing. 

J The Nialis refer to the adherents of Niil-Tigin, viceroy of the Panjab, 
who had rebelled, and had been removed. See BaihaVi. 

I 
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grazing lands on the border of the desert [in the districts of 
Nisa and Marw]. 

The Almighty gave them strength and power, so that 
they possessed themselves of the territories of Khurasan ; 
and the east, and the west, and whatever the dominions of 
IslSm were, wholly and completely came under the sway of 
their descendants, in such wise that their fame will remain 
upon the records of time unto the judgment day*. 


I TVUIJRIL, SON OF MlKA'iL*. 

The author of the Tarikh-i-Nasiri \ Imam AbG-l-Fazl-i- 
Baihaki, relates after this manner : that, at this period when 
the Saljuks entered the skirt of the desert of Khurasan, 
and the son of Yagh-mfir retired discomfited 8 before them, 
their Mihtars [chiefs] were three persons—Tughril and 
Da*ud, two brothers, the sons of Mtka’U, and their uncle 
Bcghu; and all three in accord determined to tender their 
services to Sultan Mas'fid, and despatched a confidential 
agent to the Sultan’s presence—he, at that time, having 
come to Ntshapur from Gurgan—and solicited that the dis¬ 
tricts of Nisa, Farawah, and certain places at the head of the 
desert might be assigned to them in fief*. In the missive 

• The commencement of the outbreak of the SaljGfcs was in 423 h.; and, 
in the same year, Kadr Khan, the Turk, ruler of Mawar-un-Nahr, died. 
Jaghar 1 kg, son of Abu Suliman, seized Marw, and took up his quarters there 
in 426 II. The K&ljiifes made an attempt upon Hirat in 428 II., hut were re* 
pulsed, and forced to retire. They returned however in the following year, 
and compelled the place to capitulate, and the territory was annexed in the 
name of Sulgan Tughril Reg ; but Suljan Mas'tid subsequently gained re¬ 
possession of Hirat, and severely punished those who had, as he considered, 
so tamely capitulate to the S&IjuV*- See note *, p. 129. 

•His correct name is Abu Talib, Muhammad, and his title, Rukn-ud-dfn, 
Tughril Reg, Yamin-i-Amlr-ul-Muminin, or “The Right Hand of the Lord 
of the Faithful.*' 

1 This work is styled Tftrtkh-i-MuVaddasi-i-Nlfiit in two copies of the 
text at this place. 

1 The word here used is " munhaztm signifying routed, put to flight, 
discomfited in tattle, dispersed, &c. 

J As from other writers, our author has not quoted Baihafci correctly. The 
text states that they sent a trustworthy agent to the Sultan. The following is 
condensed from what Baihafcl says in this matter. Soon after Mas’&d arrived 
at Gurgan, a despatch reached his minister from Bu-Fafl, Surt, Diwin of 
NighipGr, which had been brought by horsemen in two days and a half from 
that city, intimating an imiptioo of SaljG^s and Ntilis from Marw, who had 
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in question they had written their own names in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:—“Tughril. and Begbu. and Da'ud, who 

proceeded to Nisa, where they had joined the Turkmans [see note *, page 119] 
there, and that they had been reinforced by other Saljuk* and Kb wlraymK ; 
and further, that he, Bu-Kajl, enclosed therewith a communication addressed to 
him hy Bcghu. Jughril. and Da'ud, in order that the Sul( 2 n might give such 
orders upon it as he might deem fit. The communication l>egan thus : “ To 
his Excellency the Shaikh, the Illustrious Lord, the Sayyid Maulana Abt-ul- 
Fafl-i-Surt, from his servants, Ueghu [it will be nuticcd that the uncle here 
takes precedence of the nephews], Tughril, and Da'ud, the Mil wilt or lieges 
of the Amtr-ul-Muminfn and began, "We, your servants.” They went 
on to state that they found it impossible to dwell in Mawar-un-Nahr and 
Bukhari since the death uf All-Tigtn, who had been kind and friendly towards 
them, as his affairs were now administered by his two sons, inex|>etienrcd 
boys, who were hostile towards (hem. On account of the distracted 
state of Khwarar.m, through llarun, its ruler, having being killed, they 
found it impossible likewise to remove thither ; and therefore they had 
come to put themselves under the protection of the Sovereign of the 
World and Lord of Beneficence, the great Sultan. They hoped the 
Xhwajah [Abi-ul-FajI] would rad them at this juncture, and write on 
their behalf to the JQjwijah, 'Abu N'a$r [the W.ratlr], and advocate their 
cause as they were known to him. They farther solicited that, as through that 
minister's good offices [Khwajnh Abu Na?r-i-A[m\ad had previously lrecn Wazir 
to Harun and his father], the late Harim, Kh warazm Shah , used to allow them 
to remove with their families and docks into his territory in winter, he would 
assist them now. If the Sultan, they said, would accept their vassalage, one 
of them would constantly attend at Court [as a pledge of good faith], and 
the other two would serve him in such manner as he might command ; and 
they would rest under his great shadow. They asked that the territories of 
Nisa and Farawah, which lay on the edge of the Desert [between the moun¬ 
tains bounding Kh urn sin on the north-east, and the Jibun or Oxus], should be 
conferred upon them, in return for which they promised they would undertake 
to prevent any rebel from raising his head in Balkhin Koh, Dihistan, the 
direction of JJhwarazm, or the ji^un ; and would assail the 'Irakis [the Turk¬ 
mans under Yagh-mur's son are here referred to] and drive them out. Their 
request was couched in civil words, to all appearance, but concluded as 
follows : “but if, which God forbid, the Sultan would not grant their request, 
and should refuse his permission, they did not know what the slate of affairs 
might become, because they had no place on earth, and none remained to 
them. Not having the boldness to venture to address such an august person 
[as the Suitin'* Wazir], they had addressed the Uhwajah [Abf-ul-Fa;I] to 
solicit him, Please God 1 to bring their request to a favourable issue." 

Sultan Mas'ud wished to move at once against them, so wrath was he at 
this insolent demand ; and bitterly complained of the injury and trouble hit 
father had entailed upon the empire and upon him, through allowing any of 
those "camel-drivers,” as he styled the Saljuk*. to pass the Jibun, in the first 
instance. The Wazir and some others counselled the acceptance of the 
allegiance of the Saljuk chiefs but another party at the Court advised the 
Sultan not to think of marching against them himself, or at the present time, 
as they would have it that the cattle of his army, after the late expedition, 
required rest. They advised that a reply should be sent to Ahi-ul-Faf), telling 

I 2 
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are the Mawalt [lieges] of the Lord of the Faithful, repre¬ 
sent unto your presence,” &c. The Almighty had been 
pleased to fill their hearts with much arrogance and con¬ 
tumacy ; and, when the purport of their request was made 
known to the Sultan, he at once commanded that they 
should have a reply couched in courteous words, but a 
force of about 15,000 horse, under the command of the 
Salar [general], Bak-Taghdi. was told off in the year 
420 H. 4 , to proceed against them. 

When that force reached the Saljuks, it fought a stub¬ 
born battle with them, and the Sultan’s army sustained 
a defeat, and the Sultan, out of necessity, had to come to 

him to acquaint the Saljiife chiefs, in reply to their demand, “to be under no 
concern, as they had conic to their own homes {as it were], and that they were 
in his dominions, and under his protection and to pretend that he was going 
to march to Kai, but instead to proceed to Nisbapur, and get a force 
reaily to send against them unawares. The Sultan was induced to follow 
this advice , and the upshot was the despatch of 15,000 horse to Nisa, 
under the I^ajih, Hak.Taghdl. He, on first coming upon the SaljiiVs 
nenr Sarafchs, defeated and routed them ; but, soon after, his troops, who 
were already encumlrcrcd with baggage and women, having taken to plunder, 
he was himself overthrown, by the Saljuks, who had again rallied and 
attacker) him. This took place m Sha'ban. 427 II., not in 420 II., as 
our author relates, and as is written in the ten copies of his work collated. 
After this affair, Mas’iid had to agree to their demands, they being thi first 
however to open ncgotiaiions, anti Foriiwah was given to Beghu, Nisa to 
'jiigbril, and Dibistan to Da’ud. Having obtained their demands, they 
became more insolent thnn ever. 

4 Several other writers differ here, not only from our author, hut also from 
Itaiha]cf, who is very particular respecting dates. In the beginning of 426 It., 
the Khn sah Khn dim. Nusb-Tigin, routed a body of Turkmans near Marw ; and 
in the same year, a force of 17,000 horse, under the S 31 Sr, Bak-Tagb'Ji, was sent 
against them. He was at first successful ; but, the enemy having drawn him 
into the desert, where water was not procurable, and his troops lieing careless 
and over confident, he sustained a complete defeat in the eighth month of that 
year. In the fallowing year, a force of 10,000 horse and 5000 foot was prepared 
to operate against the Saljuks under the command of the Hajib-i-Buznrg, 
Subdshi. In the first month of 429 H., in fulfilment of a vow made during 
illness, Mas'ud undertook an expedition against llansi, captured it in the third 
month of that year, and in the fourth returned to Qhaznln, In the same year, 
Mas’ud, being unable from the state of affairs to proceed against the .Saljuks 
ns he was desirous of doing, despatched orders to the I^ajib to expel them from 
Shurasan. SutiiabI sent a reply to the effect that they were far more than he 
could cope with. Mas'ud imagined the Hajib was enhancing, or desirous of 
enhancing, his services, and sent him orders to march against them without 
farther delay. He did so, and his meeting them, and his defeat followed. 
The Hajih is styled Surhafibt, and Sur|jasht by Cuzidah, Sanbasbt in the 
TartJtb-i.Altf, and Subafl by our author. The name mentioned by Baih&kl 
is no doubt correct. 
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an accommodation with them. He bestowed Nisa upon 
Tughril, and the Dihistan on D&’Bd, and gave Farawali to 
Bcghu. The Sultan then proceeded towards Balkh. and 
conferred the government of Hindustan upon his son 
Maudud *. 

In 429 H., the Saljuks possessed themselves of the towns 
on the skirt of the desert, such as Marw, Sarafehs. and 
other places besides, and solicited that Khurasan should 
be made over to them. The Sultan thereupon despatched 
the Hajib, Subasi, with a large army to expel them. 
An engagement took place between the Sultan’s forces and 
the Saljuks, and the Sultan’s troops were defeated and 
the Saljuks acquired power over the territory of Khurasan. 
They sent Ibrahim, Nialiah 7 , to seize upon Nishapur, and, 
subsequently, Tughril himself followed him thither. At 
Nijhapur he ascended the throne, and became a sovereign; 
and the Khutbah was read in his name fi . He despatched 
Da’ud to Sarakhs. and nominated Bcghu to proceed to 
Manv; and they took possession of Khurasan, and one- 
half 9 of that territory passed from the sway of the servants 
of the Mas’udi dynasty *. 


* Not so: Majdfid was viceroy of the Indian provinces, Maudud was 
left at the capital; and subsequently, when Mas'ud retired into the 1 ’anjTib, 
the latter was sent to Halfch, and he was with his father in the battle of 
Dandan^ad. 

* Farther on, our author, when mentioning the council held by the Saljuks 
when they thought of leaving Mas’ud’s dominions, says, “ They are said to liavc 
been defeated by the Sultan’s troops several times.” See p. 130. 

7 Ibrahim, son of Nt'al, was Tughril’* mother’s brother. 

8 Tughril Beg assumed sovereignty over a portion of Khurasan, and 
ascended the throne at Nishapur in 429 li. ; and the Salju^i dynasty Is con¬ 
sidered by several authors to have commenced front that year. Others, 
however, with very good reason, say that the SaljuVs only assumed independent 
sovereignty after the defeat of Sultan Mas'ud at Dae-Van or Dandonlcan [Dan* 
danfcad], as stated by our author farther on. He acquired sway over a large 
portion of Western Asia, Khwarazm, DiliistSn, Tabbas, Kai, Karuin, &c. f in 
447 11., in which same year the Khalifah. Al-Ifa’iin, summoned Tughril to 
Baghdad, and ordered his name to l*c entered in the Khutbah, and impressed 
upon the coin. Fanakati states that the .Khalifah sent a commission with a 
robe of honour to Tughril. 

* A paradox of our author’s. 

1 Tughril Beg died at Turasht near Rai, Friday, 8th of Ramadan, 

455 H., at the age of seventy. His reign is variously computed: Fanakati 
states that he died in 442 H., after a reign of ten years J From 429 J|. to 
455 11., however, is a period of twenty-six. 
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II. MALIK DA’OD-I-JAGHAR BEG », SON OF MIKA’iL. 

When Da’ud, after leaving the presence of his brother 
'J'ughril. came for the purpose of taking possession of 
Marw and Sarakhs. Sultan Mas'ud was at Balkh. and he 
sent an agent to him [Da’ud] to see whether or not an 
accommodation could be brought about*. 

At that time Da'ud was in the neighbourhood of Marw, 
with his forces, and it was he who was the mover in all this 
boldness and audacity. He advanced to the gate of Marw. 
It was at the dawn of the morning, and the Mu’azzin 
from the top of a Minarah was proclaiming this verse :— 
“ 0 Da'ud, verily we have made thee a sovereign prince on 
earth: judge therefore between men with truth*.” Da'ud, 
hearing his own name, inquired of a learned person what 
was the meaning of this. The signification was explained 
to him, upon which he again drew his sword, and pressed 
forward after the troops of the Sultan, which were in Marw, 
and put the whole of them to the sword*. 

At this period, when the Sultan's envoy from Balkb pre¬ 
sented himself before him, a Mu'azzin at Marw was repeating 
this verse :—“Thou givest dominion unto whom Thou wilt, 
and Thou takest away dominion from whom Thou wilt*.” 


3 Also written Jagharl Beg. Gurtdah has both Jaghar and Chaghar Beg. 
His title is Amir 'Iinad-udDauIah, Abu Suliman-i-Daud-i Jaghar Beg. 
Ciuziilah, Fasib-t, Fanakati, and several others, do not consider Da’ud as a 
sovereign, turd Alb-Arsatan is, by them, very properly, accounted the second 
monarch of the Saljiiki dynasty, having succeeded his uncle Tughril. Di'ud 
had died some years Itefore. Fanakati likewise says that on the death of 
Isrd’il, nl Kalinjar, liis son, Tughril, broke out into rebellion in 432 H., in the 
reign of Sullao Mas’ud. This would imply that Tugfcril and the Salju|fts had 
been quiet up to this lime, but such is not the case ; and Isra'Il died in 426 H. 
See note *, p. 120. 

* This is not correct. A person was sent, according to BaihaVi, to sound 
the SaljuVs and, as if coming as a friend to them, to induce them to open 
negotiations. They appeared quite willing to do so, and at once sent an agent 
to the \V22ir. It was on this occasion that Mas’ud gave them the territory 
mentioned in note *, page 122-3. The author makes great repetition through 
mixing up the events of Jughril’s reign with Da’ud’s affaire. 

4 fvur’Jn, chap, xxxviii. 

• The above sounds all very well, and may be true ; but it is not contained 
in Baihayi or any other historian with whom I am acquainted. The last sen¬ 
tence here, it would require the author himself to explain. 

' A portion of the 25th verse of chap. iii. of the l^ur'in. 
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The envoy of Sultan Mas'Od perceived Da’ud.whohad spread 
his felt saddle-cloth under him, seated on the ground, with 
his saddle placed on one side of him. Sometimes he would 
rest his head upon the saddle, and stretch himself out [on 
the felt] on the ground, and then again he would sit up, 
and support himself resting on his elbow. His quiver of 
arrows was placed near him, and at times he would draw 
forth an arrow from the quiver, and he would sharpen the 
head of the arrow, and then again he would smooth out the 
feathers of it. The envoy of the Sultan, having concluded 
his message, asked for an answer. Da’ud replied :—“ What 
was this Mu'a?zin calling out about ‘Thou givest,' ‘Thou 
givest’? Write that down.” A scribe accordingly wrote 
down this verse on paper ;—" Possessor of all power, Thou 
givest dominion unto whom Thou wilt, and Thou takest 
away dominion from whom Thou wilt; Thou cxaltest 
whom Thou wilt, and Thou humblest whom Thou wilt,” 
&c., and gave it to the envoy 7 . When the envoy reached 
the presence of Sultan Mas'ud, and made known to him 
the condition and mode of life of Da'ud, and placed before 
him the verse in reply to his message, lie understood that 
the period of the sovereignty of the Mahmud! dynasty over 
the territory of Khurasan had come to an end, and, in his 
heart, he relinquished all hope of holding it®. 

The Saljuks having acquired Sarakhs and Marw, and 
being left in undisturbed possession of the whole of those 
districts, Da’ud determined to attack Upper Khurasan. 
Manifesting the utmost daring and boldness on that occa¬ 
sion, he again assembled together a force of 11,000 horse 1 , 
and pushed on to the gates of Balkh, where the Sultan 
was at the time, with all his great nobles and his forces. 
An elephant was tied up in a place in the outskirts of the 
city, and an elephant-driver had fallen asleep upon the 
animal's back. Da'ud 1 came during the night, unfastened 

* It is strange that all this is neither to he found in Baiha^l nor in the other 
authors I have been quoting. 

a The author here contradicts himself, as is not unusual ; for the battle of 
Dae-Van [Dandanjcad] had not yet been fought, even by his own account. 

1 Most copies of the work have 11 he came with eleven horsemen/' which is 
absurd. 

1 Our author does not quote Baihafci correctly here, as the following 
extract, which I have made from the original, a good MS. copy in my posses- 
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the elephant, and drove it off, and, by the time the driver 
had awakened from his slumbers, the elephant had been 

sion, and the printed edition of his work edited by Morley, will ahow. It will 
be found rather different to the translation given in Elliot, vol. ii. p. 142, 
‘'The Amtr halted to celebrate the festival of Nu-roz, on VVedncwlay, the 8th 
of Jamadi-ul-Akhir. On Friday, the 10th of the same month, other news 
arrived {the sentence following and part of next is not in my MS.] that Da’ud 
had come to Tac-Van [Morley has Tal-fean] with a strung force, and well pre¬ 
pared. <)n Thursday, thc'iClh of the month, farther information was received 
that he had reached l’ar-yab [FBr-yih is equally correct —p and / are inter¬ 
changeable], and that from thence he would speedily advance to Shlwar-kan 
[S]iaburgh ;i u of course is meant—the name is s|telt both ways : and our author, 
as well its ltaihaVi. is [tcrfectly correct as to the name, notwithstanding the 
efforts of editors to make out otherwise. In the Persian, b is eften inter¬ 
changed for f, and k for "h, and so, in reality, both ways of writing may be, and 
were adopted ; but never with s for sh , except through an error of a copyist 
The llurhan-i-I£aSa' says, Shaburghau. in ancient times, was the name of the 
city of lialkh, hut now it it the name of a kasbah near it. Compare Elliot’s 
India, vol. ii. p. 142], and that wherever‘they appeared [Da’ud and his 
troops] there plunder and slaughter followed. On Saturday [here the quotation 
which our author slates he had taken from IiaihaV? follows], the iSlh of this 
month, at night, ten Turkman [no such mode of spelling as Turkoman will be 
found in any lexicographical work : the derivation is from Turk, and manind , 
—Turk-like = Turkman] horsemen came by stealth, close to the Iiagh-i- 1 
Sultan [the Sultan's garden—the garden in which the Sultan’s palace was/ 
situated], and slew four Hindu foot soldiers. From thence they pushed ute 
near the Kuhaudujg [citadel], and there the elephants were kept. They espied 
one elephant, and on it a youth who had fallen asleep behind the neck of the 
animal [any one who has seen elephants and their drivers will know what is 
meant by this]. T hese Turkmans came up and began 10 drive the elephant, 
the youth being [still] asleep. The Turkmans pxsscd on a firsang [or 
league] from the city, and then they awoke the youth, and said, ‘Drive the 
elephant faster, otherwise we will kill thee.’ He replied, ‘I am obedient to 
your commandsand began to urge the anintnl on, the horsemen following 
close behind, urging it onwards, and goading it with their lances. Ry the time 
day broke, they had gone a considerable distance; and they brought the 
elephant In Sljaburghan. Da’ud gave a present to the horsemen, and directed 
them to lake it to NijhSpur. From this the troops [of Mas’ud] acquired a very 
bail name, for people said, 1 Among these men such neglect exists, that enemies 
arc able to carry ofT an elephant from them.’ The next day the Amir heard 
of it, and liccamc very much irritated thereat, and reproved the elephant- 
drivers severely, and commanded that 100,000 Jirants should be deducted 
from them, for the price of the elephant, and several of them were castigated. 
[There is no mention of ‘Hindfi elephant-riders’ in the MS., although Hindu 
Filbiius arc mentioned in the printed -text, but even then it would not follow 
that they were Hindus in faith.] 

“On Monday, the 20th of this month, All! Sakman, th« ynjtb [Chamber¬ 
lain] of l)a*Tul, with aaoo horse, came up to the [very] gate of Hal kb, and took 
tip a position nt a place caller? the Dand-i-Kafiran, or the Infidels’ Dyke, and 
plundered two villages. When the news reached the city, the Amir became very 
angry because the horses were in the Daralii-Car, &c. There i^not ouc u<ord 
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taken away some five leagues, and the driver dared not 
utter a word. 

Da’ud [then] advanced w'ith his forces from ShafBrkan 
to ’All-abad of Balkh, and fought an engagement with the 
Sultan, but, notwithstanding all the efforts and endeavours 
of Da’ud, he was defeated. 

In the month of Shawwal of the year 429 H. the whole 
of the Saljuks assembled together, Tughril, Bcghu, and 
Da’ud, and also the Nialts, and the Mas’udi and Mahmudt 
Turks’, some of whom had joined the Saljuks. The Sul¬ 
tan marched from Balkh with his forces, and led them 
towards Marw and Sarakhs’ : and in the desert of Sarakhs 
an engagement ensued, which was contested from day- 
dawn until the time of afternoon prayer, when the Saljuks 
were overthrown*. 

aliout Da’iid’s coming up lo the gates of Ilalkh, for Sakman was driven ofT ill 
the afternoon hy one of the Hajibs with a small Ixxly of troops, and some 
under the Sipab-salar; and the Turkmans retired (o ’All-abad again, where 
they remained that night. He reported what had happened to Da’itd, who 
then advanced lo ’Ali-alad from Shaburghan. As soon as Amfr Mas’ud 
heard of his movements, he moved out to the I‘ul-i-Kurwan until troops 
arrived ; and, on the 9th of Kajao, routed Da’ud and liis troops as soon as they 
reached ’AH-ibad from the direction of the desert.” 

Several partial engagements took place up to the 5th of Shawwal ; and, 
whenever the Sultan’s troops coold gel ai the Turkm 3 ns, they overthrew them, 
and scattered them “ like thin clouds before a lliscay gale,” but (lie difficulty 
was to bring them to close quarters : they would not stand. At last, the Wazir 
contrived to come to an accommodation with the isnljiijcs, who apjicarcd as 
willing as he was for (hat course, and tracts about Nisi, llaward, and F'arawah, 
were assigned to them ; hot Mas’fid agreed to it, fully determined to attack 
them next year. lie (hen returned to llirat. Our author, as on many other 
occasions, has misplaced events, putting those first which happened last, and 
vice vertti, as llaiha^i’s history shows ; and in some cases, as in tfic following 
page, has mentioned the same events tjvicc over. 

1 The Turkish slaves who had lieen first entertained by Mahmud and othent, 
and since taken into pay by Mas'ud, are here referred to. They may have been 
in some way kinsmen of the Saljuks. Some of them had deserted some time 
previously. 

* The Sul{&n marched against them by way of Hirat, because the Saljuks, 
after having been compelled to withdraw from that place in 428 it., as already 
stated, had returned in the following year, and had compelled the defenders to 
surrender it, and the Khuthah had been read there for Tughril. Sulfan 
Mas’ud took the opportunity, on this occasion, when marching against the 
Saljuks, to punish the Hiratis for surrendering so easily. He reached Hirat in 
£i-Ka'dah, 430 H., and proceeded by way of Mihanah or 1^. it is 

spell both ways : European writers have transformed it into Maimanahj. 

4 The author here is quire confused : he makes out a second engagement, 
but no other engagement look place than is mentioned in the preceding note '» 
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The Sultan, after this, returned to Hirat; and the Sal- 
j&lfs, becoming aware of it, again sought an accommoda¬ 
tion ; and, as a matter of necessity [on the part of the 
Sult 5 n], once more a peace was concluded. However, 
Sultan Mas’ud summoned troops, with all requisite stores 
and war-material, from Gljaznln ; but, when those reinforce¬ 
ments reached him, famine prevailed in Khurasan, and 
there was a great scarcity of forage. The forces of the 
Sultan had become quite powerless and ineffective, and 
the horses and camels had grown weak and emaciated. The 
Sulgan, with his whole army, advanced towards Tus; and 
Tughn’l retired from Nlshapur, and fell back upon Sarakhs. 

All the Saljuks now met together, and came to the 
unanimous conclusion, that they had no longer any power 
to oppose Sultan Mas’ud and his forces ; and, as they had 
been defeated several times, that it was advisable to make 
terms with the SultSn, or otherwise to move towards the 
territory of'Irak, and abandon KhnrasSn altogether. The 
lion-hearted Amir Da'ud, who had no compeer in loftiness 
of spirit and energy, said :—“ Confidence is necessary in 
making conquests*, even though it were necessary to 
devote [one's] life a thousand times over. I have no means 
or appliances to depend upon save war ; so—Sovereignty or 
destruction!—Victory or death *!” When the Saljuk chief¬ 
tains beheld this bold and intrepid bearing on the part of 
Da’ud, they coincided with him with one accord. Having 
come to this determination, they sent away all their fami¬ 
lies, and dependents, and effects, into the desert; while the 
horsemen, alone and unincumbered, took up a position on the 
skirt of the desert, at Dae-kan, prepared for war and"conflict. 

in which also the accommodation is also referred to, Lut it took place bt/ort 
the Sultan’s return to ilirat. 

From the description here, the reader would scarcely understand that the Sultan 
had advanced in the meantime from Ilirat to Kighapur. See note7, next page. 

5 Nearly all copies of the text have the words—"should net have confi¬ 
dence of heart but I read it as above, and the context proves the correctness 
of that reading. 

• There is nothing of this kind in BaihaVi. What Da'ud said was to the 
effect, that the heads of the tribe made a great mistake in imagining that they 
would be able to obtain territory so easily in 'IraV and farther west ; and, that 
if they should move one step out of Khurasan, Sultan Mas’ud would not allow 
them to rest upon the face of the earth, and would raise up powerful enemies 
against them every where. He ended by saying that, at least, they should try 
the upshot of another engagement before deciding upon abandoning Khurasan. 
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When the Sultan reached the spot, the battle com¬ 
menced ; and for three days, from morning’s dawn to the 
setting of the sun, the conflict went on, until, on Friday, 
the 9th of the month of Ramazan, in the year 431 H., the 
troops of Sultan Mas'ud became hard pressed, and his own 
Turkish troops even began to give way legion after legion. 
SultSn Mas'ud was defeated 7 ; and the Saljuks gained the 
victory, and assumed independent sovereignty. 

1 This was MasTid's second expedition in person against the SaljuVs 
although his officers had previously encountered them upon several occasions. 
He had passed the winter of 430-31 It. at Nighapur, w ith his forces encamped 
in and about llaihaV [not IfaihaVi’s native place], Khowaf, Bukhurz, Isfand, 
fus, and other places facing the desert. The utmost scarcity prevailed, and 
grain had to be brought from a great distance. On the 2S1I1 of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir of 431 11. was the vernal equinox [about the end of March, 1039 a. 11.], 
and Mas’ud prepared for a fresh campaign. He had really made no prepara¬ 
tion for it ; but the Saljuks had issued from the llalkhan mountains and the 
desert, and were assembled around Sarakhs. The*scarcity was so great that 
the force could hardly be prevented from melting away ; yet the Sultan deter¬ 
mined to advance to Marw, notwithstanding his Wazir and nobles advised 
him against it (but Abu Nasr-i-Mishkin, the only one who could venture to 
speak his mind and expostulate effectually, was dead], os the greater pan of 
his men had lost their horses and had to march on foot. The animals 
that remained also were nearly useless whilst the Saljii^s were in pos¬ 
session of Marw, and were well supplied with all things. He moved 
from Sarakhs on the 19th of Sha’ban towards Marw. The Turkmans soon 
appeared, and among them were many relicls who had deserted from the 
Turkish troops in India, and others ; and, according to their usual mode of 
fighting, continued to harass Mas’ud's troops, w ho wanted for every thing. 
The details are far too long for insertion ; but J may mention that Mas'ud and 
his troops fought under the greatest disadvantages, for the enemy had either 
emptied or filled up the few wells which the desert tract contained, while they 
themselves wetted their clothes beforehand, and carried water along with 
them. Mas'ud s men and their cattle suflcred from heat and extreme thirst; 
and some of his Ghulams (Turkish slaves], who, on the march, had been 
obliged to ride on camels, in the confusion that ensued, made all the T&zik 
horsemen they met dismount and give up their horses to them, after which a 
large body of them deserted to the enemy. Mas’ud’s forces became separated 
and confused ; order was at an end ; and leaders became separated from their 
men, “The Turkish troops,” says Hoihaki, who was present, “went one 
way, and the Hindu [i.e. nalivts of Hind, whatever their creed] another, and 
neither Kurds nor ’Arabs could be distinguished. A few Khowajis or body¬ 
guards, who remained near the Sultin, made several and repeated charges 
upon the enemy ; and Mas'ud himself, who carried a poisoned halberd or 
short spear in his hand, slew every one that came within arm's length of him— 
man and horse. 1 saw Mawdud [the son of Mas’ud] myself, who was gallop¬ 
ing his horse here and there endeavouring to rally men around him, but no one 
gave ear to him, for every one was for himself." This occurred on the 9th of 
Ramadan, 431 H., beyond the river Marw-ar-Rud, two stages from -Marw-i- 
Shth-i-fah in. 
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After the battle was over, a throne * was set up upon the 
battle-field itself, and Tughril became sovereign’. Beghu 
proceeded to Marw, and Amir Da’ud led a force towards 
Tukbaristan and Balkh, and subdued the territories of that 
region. Subsequently, Tughril and Da'ud marched into 
Khwarazm. and secured that country ; and some time after 
they had brought those countries under subjection, Tughril 
died, and Da'ud entered into a treaty with the Mahmudls 
and the Sultans of Gha/.nin. and became sovereign of 
KhurasSn and the territories of 'Ajam, and the universe 
was given up to him '. 

He reigned for a period of above twenty years, and died 
in the year 4131 ll., and the throne of sovereignty became 
adorned by the victorious Sultan, Alb-Arsalin. 

111. SULTAN ALH-ARSAI.AN-I-GllAzt, SON OF DA’OD-I- 
JAGUAR MlG. 

He ascended the throne of Khurasan after Da’ud, in the 
year 451 11. 3 , and the territories of Khurasan. 'Ajam, with 

• JlalhaVi does not say any thing alxmt a throne. 

* Vafal says that great discrepancy exists among chroniclers respecting the 
date of tile first assumption of sovereignty by the SaljuVs and differs much 
from them, (iuzidah, Fa?i[ii, and other writers of authority, stale that 
Tughril Hcg assumed independent sovereignty over the greater part of 
Khurasan, at Nishapnr, in 428 11., while some few writers say, in 429 11. 
In 431 11., after the defeat of Suljnn Mas'ud, and liis retreat to Ghaznin, alt 
Khurasan fell into the hands of the Saljtifcs j and the two brothers, and Beghu. 
their uncle, divided the territory Irctwecn them. In 432 K., Tughril, who had 
acquired territory farther west, in ’Irajf-i-’Ajant, obtained the Khalifah's 
consent to his assuming sovereignty, and the title of Sul [an. He made Kai 
his capital, and chose TraV-i-Ajatn, with its dependencies, as his portion. 
Khurasan was reserved for the elder brother, jaghar Beg-i-Da'ud, who made 
Marw [some say Balkhl his capital ; and Beghu, the uncle, obtained Kirrnan, 
Tabas, liar! [Hint], Bust, and as much of the territory of Hind as he could 
layhauds upon and filch from the Qhaznin rulers. [Sec page 99, in which his 
and Da’ud'x defeat by Tughril, the slave of 'ABD-UR.RAS 1 IID, is mentioned 
by our author on/y.) He has made a complete muddle of Tughril's reign, as 
well ns Da'ud'i proceedings, and it is difficult to separate them, without a much 
longer note than space will permit. 

1 This is a good specimen of our author's random mode of writing liistory. 
Tughril, who was considered the head of the family, survived Da'ud some 
years, and died in 455 H., as previously stated. Guzidah says he died in 
453 H., Fa^ih-i 451 H., and some say 452 H. In nearly every copy of the 
text he is styled Alb-Arsalin-i-Tughril Beg, a blunder sufficiently apparent. 
Hts name was not Tughril. 

2 AJb-Arsalan ascended the throne of Truk and Kh urasan in Ramoyan 455 H., 
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the whole of 'Irak, Khwarazm, Tabaristan, Kirman, Fars, 
and Sistan he brought under his sway 5 . He also led 
an army into Turkistan and Turan, and the Maliks of 
Turkistan, and the Afrasiyabi Amirs, submitted to his 
authority. 

The vastness of his forces, the immensity of his war- 
material, and the military resources of his empire, attained 
to such extent, that the intellect of the geometrician would 
remain in the labyrinth of helplessness, in an attempt to 
compute the quantity : as a poet—in all probability the 
Hakim Sanai—who, after Alb-Arsalan’s decease, com¬ 
posed a dirge, says of him, in the following strophe :— 

“ Thou snwest the head of Alb-Arsalan elevated to the sublimity of the 
seventh heaven : 

Come to Marvv that thou maycsl see the body of Alb-Arsalan buried in the 
dust. 

Attended neither by train or guarJs, nor the moon-faced, dimplc-chinn’d ; 

Nor the steed press’d by his thighs, nor the reins within his grasp 


When Alb-Arsalan ascended the throne, he despatched 
ambassadors to the Court of Qhaznin. and entered into the 
strongest terms of friendship and amity with Sultan Ibra¬ 
him 4 , and did not interfere with the Gljaznin dominions. 
He occupied himself in holy wars against Turkistan and 
Rum, and in securing possession of the territories of Hijaz 


not Ixrfore ; but he succeeded to his father's dominions in Kh nras-iii, at his 
father's death in 451 II., subject to Tughril of course. His correct name and 
title is 'Ujd-ud-Daulah, Abu §]juj 2 '-i-.Mutiamnia<l, Alb-Arsalan. 

3 Our author forgets to state, or did not know, that, hy the will of 
Tughril Keg, Sultinan, son of la char lteg-i-Da'ftd, succeeded ; but Kal- 
timish [also written Katl-nnjh]. son of Isra’il, Tufrhril’s uncle, with the 
aid of the Turkmans, fought a battle with Sullmin, at Damghan, and 
overthrew him. On this Alb-Arsalan came against Kal-timish, and in 
the action which ensued, near Damghan, Kal-timish was killed by a fall 
from his horse, and Alb-ArsaJan was left without a rival. The Khalifah. 
Al-lja’im Biamr-ullah, conferred upon him the title of Hurhan-ul-Muminin. 
Yafa'f, however, says that as no successor had been named by the will of 
fughril, Suit man, half-brother of Alb-Arsalan, ascended the throne, and that 
Kal-timish joined Alb-Arsalan against him. 

4 This verse, minus the last half, is what Gibbon would lead us to believe was 
the inscription on Alb-Arsalan's tomb. The third line is different in some 
copies, and might be rendered :—“ Neither with the glittering blade at his 
side,” Ac., or, " Neither attended by his train with the star [one of the 
emblems of royalty], nor the moon-faced," &c, 

* See page joj, and note *. 
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and Mi$r; and, influenced by the sense of pure faith and 
belief, he began to render services to the Court of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Al-Ka'fm. He was distinguished upon 
several occasions with honorary dresses from the lChali- 
fah’s Court, and the lieutenancy of the capital, Baghdad, 
was conferred upon him. 

The writer and author of this TABA^aT, Minhaj-i- 
SarajJ Al-Jurjanl, intimates that, in the year 6 13 H., he was 
at the Court of Sijistan, and in that capital there was an 
Imam* [Patriarch], the teacher of the doctors in wisdom 
and philosophy, and the asylum of the learned of the 
time 7 , whom they called Im 3 m Rasljld-ud-Din-i-’Abd-ul- 
Majid. I heard him, when speaking of the magnificence 
and majesty of Alb-Arsalan, state, that that monarch, in 
the year 453 or 454 II„ had undertaken the subjugation of 
the territory of Turkistan. When he reached the frontiers 
of Kiih-gbar and Balasaghun’, messengers followed him 
thither, bringing intelligence that the Lord of the Faithful, 
the Khalifah. Al-^lalm B’illah", had sustained a great mis- 

* It will, doubtless, Ik noticed that our author seldom quotes the writings of 
others, anil that most ofliis information is hearsay. The value, or otherwise, of 
his statements may be judged of accordingly. 1 low he had been deceived hy his 
"asylum of the learned of the time,” mny be seen from note’, page 135. He only 
quotes Abu-l-Fajl-i-BaihaVl for the Saljiifc dynasty, a very good and trustworthy 
authority, but often quotes him incorrectly, as shown in the preceding notes. 

7 The meaning of which is, that he was, by our author's account, one of the 
most learned men of his time. 

* A city of Mawar-un-Nahr, near Kashghar, and the capital of Afrasiyah, 
which continued the scat of government of his descendants until the time of 
Gur Khan [not Kor Khan, as Europeans generally write it], a) stands for 
g as well as k in Persian, unless explained to the contrary. 

* AI-^a'imBi-amr-’ullah, The^Caijarof Rum, ArmanusJRomanus], entered 
the dominions of Alh- Arsalan with the intention of invading Iran, hut the greater 
part of his army perished through the excessive heal, and the ghisar retired. Sub¬ 
sequently, Armaniis again invaded Alb-Arsal 3 n's dominions, and the latter, with 
12,000 horse—a rather improbable number—marched to encounter him. They 
met at a place named Malaxah-gird [the ancient Mauro—Castrum], in Ajarbaijan, 
in the vicinity of Akhlat, in which action the {Cai;ar was taken captive by a Rumi 
[Roman] slave in Alb-Arsalan's army, whose person was so weak and so con¬ 
temptible, that at the time of mustering the army the 'Arij [muster-master, 
not a "general”! refused to take bis name down, when Sa’ad-ud-Daulah, the 
Shabnah or agent of Alb-Arsalan, at Baghdad, said :—" Write down his name ; 
who knows hut that he might take the tfai^ar prisoner !” Guxldah states that 
Alb-Arsalan liimself ordered that his name should be taken down. The emperor 
ArmknQs [Romanus] was defeated and taken prisoner in 459 H. [after the death 
of A) ga'Im], but was set at liberty the same year, on undertaking to pay "a 

early tribute at the rate of 1000 dinars a-day, or 360,000 dinars every year." 
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fortune—that an action had taken place between him and 
the Christians of ROm, and that the troops of Islam had 
been overthrown ; and further, that the Khalifah himself had 
been taken prisoner, and had been immured within the 
walls of a fortress, situated in the lofty mountains of the 
territory of Anbar 1 and the Jazirah [Mesopotamia] on the 
frontiers of the empire of Rum. The fortress in question 
is situated on a high hill, or mountain, on the bank flf the 
river Furat [Euphrates], 

Alb-Arsalan, with a force of 180,000 horse, all brave and 
veteran soldiers, returned with the utmost expedition, in 
order to release the Lord of the Faithful, and revenge the 
defeat of the army of Islam. He pushed on with such 
speed, and made such long marches, that in the space of 
sixteen or seventeen days—God knows the truth of the 
statement—he appeared at the foot of the Walls of that 
fortress, which was situated on the bank of the Furat, from 
Balasaghun. Adopting such means of procedure as the 
occasion demanded, he called upon the governor of that 
fortress to embrace the Muhammadan faith, and caused 
him to be ennobled with the robe of Islam ; and, with the 
aid of Almighty God, he released the Khalifah from con¬ 
finement ’. He accompanied the Khalifah's sacred caval- 

1 There is a place of this name on the Euphrates^ Felugia or Anhar, men¬ 
tioned in Julian’s campaigns as Pirisabur, and called the second city in Assyria, 
The khalifah was confined at 'Anah. See next note over leaf. A copyist 
might write for 

* Our author has made a muddle of the reigns of these Saljujc monarchs, 
and betrays such complete ignorance here, that we may doubt his correctness 
in many other cases after and before. Doth in the text ahove, as rendered 
faithfully, and word for word, and in the six lines devoted to the history of 
Al-IJa’im's Khilafat, in Section IV., our author plainly asserts that the 
Khalifah's troops were defeated by the Nnsarams or Christians, and that the 
Khalifah was made prisoner by them, and confined in a fortress on the frontier 
until released by Alb-Arsalan. The author, apparently, had either no written 
authorities to refer to, or did not trouble himself to do so, and composed his 
-work chiefly on hearsay, hence the woful blunder he has herein made. The 
Luhb-ut-Tawarikhi strange to say, has made the same error. The Khalifah 
Al-Ka fm never fell into the hands of the Romans, and was never confined in a 
fortress by them. 

Our author has confounded the events of Tughril Beg’s reign with those of Alb- 
Arsalan’s. In 448 11. [Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh says in 447 H,] A 1 -Ki’fm 
summoned Tughril Beg to Baghdad, and directed that his name should be read 
in the Khuthah after his own, and also he impressed upon the coin; while the 
name of the Malik>ur-Rahfm»i-Abu Nasr, son of ’Imad-ud-dtn, son of SoltSn- 
ud-Daulah, Buwlah, was to come m after Tughril’s. Tughril finding his op per- 
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cade to the precincts of the capital of Islam, and then 
solicited permission to return [to his own dominions]. 
Having obtained it, at the time of taking leave, Alb-Arsa- 
ian dismounted from his horse, and honoured his imperial 
lips by placing them to the hoof of the animal which bore 
the Lord of the Faithful, and kissed it. On this occasion, 
in return for these signal services rendered by him, during 
all tffis time, to the Court of Islam, he received this much 
commendation and esteem, that the Lord of the Faithful, 
Al-Ka’im Bi-amr-'ullah, thus expressed himself:—"Thou 
hast saved the servants of God from slaughter, and the 
country from destruction.” Let those who read these 
words calmly ponder in their minds between the extent of 
the services of Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi. and on the sublime 
fortitude and high resolve expressed in the words of the 


tunity, after pretending friendship towards, and alliance with, the Buwtah ruler 
of Baghdad, seized mid imprisoned him. In 448 tl. Al-Ka’im espoused (lie 
danghler of Tnphril's brother [daughter of Da’tid-i-JagJpr 13 eg], Kh.idij.ih by 
name. In 450 tl. Basasirt rose against the Kh.ilifah. and pul him in confine¬ 
ment in the fortress of 'Anah, a town of lhyar-i-liakr, or Mesopotamia, on the 
cast hank of the Fur 3 t, four miles from Kiwi, and seven days'journey from 
Baghdad by k.irwan route. The Khallfah apjtcalcd to Jughril lleg, not to Alb- 
Arsalun, who did not come to the throne until nearly five years after. Tughril 
reached Baghdad in 451 tl., Basisirt fled, the Khallfah was set at liberty, and 
Tughril went to meet him, and walked, on foot, at the head of the Khnlifali's 
horse. On that occasion Al-J£a'{m hailed him—“ Ya Rukn-ud-dTn !”—“O 
Pillar of the Faith I”—and his title, yrhich had I recti Rukn-tid-Daulah, or 
Pillar of the Slate, was changed to Kukn-ud-din. Tughril entered Baghdad 
on the 14th of the month of §afar ; and in that same year also Lta’ud-i-Jaghar 
lleg, his elder brother, died. Some few authors say these events happened in 
452 )I. Basasirf was soon nfter captured and put to death, but Fapb-i says 
he was captured before the Khaltfah's release. In 455 it. Tughril espoused a 
daughter of the Khalifah's. The betrothal took place at Tabriz, but Tughril 
was desirous that the marriage should he consummated at his capital, which 
was Rai, and he set out for that city ; but before he reached his palace, having 
halted a short distance from the city, to enjoy the cool air, haemorrhage came 
on [not “dysentery”] and could not be slopped. He died 8th of Ramadan ; 
and the Khaltfah’s daughter hearing of his decease, when on the way to join 
him, returned, a virgin bride, to her father at Baghdad. 

I may mention that the Tarikh-i-Yafa’i, which is generally so very correct 
and minute in the description of important events, says not a word respecting 
any hostilities between Alb-Arsalan and the Romans, and nothing whatever 
about Armanus [Romanus] having been captured. 

The Khul&sat-ul-Akhhar turns the two exjieditions of the Romans, in the 
last of which Romanus was taken captive, into one, and again makes the same 
Romanus a prisoner in Malik Shah's reign. There is much similar discre¬ 
pancy in some other authors, which I have uot space to notice here. 
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Lord of the Faithful, and what amount of eulogium every 
one of them conveyed. 

Alb-Arsalan's reign extended over a period of fourteen 
years’. He ascended the throne in the year 451 II., and 
in the month of Safar, 465 H., he was martyred*. May the 
Almighty again raise up their pure souls with like glory, 
and reserve them to Himself in Paradise above ! 


IV. SULTAN JALAL.UD-DiN, MALIK SJjAH 5 . SON OF AL 1 S- 
ARSALAN. 

Sultan Malik Shah ascended the throne at Marw, after 
the death of his father, and took possession of the whole 
of the territories of I-ran, Turan, the Jibal [Highlands of 
’Irak], ’Irak, Dilam, Tabaristan, Rum, Migr, and Sham, 
besides Diyar-i-Bakr, Arman, Sistan, and Fars ; and in all 
the pulpits of Islam the Kfautbah was read in his name, 
and the coin, both diram and dinar, became ennobled by 
his titles. 

He was, himself, a victorious and a conquering monarch, 
and governed with a firm hand ; and was sagacious, brave, 
and just, and endowed with all the accomplishments 
befitting a sovereign and empire. He brought under his 
sway the whole of the countries of Turkistan', and sub- 

* The length of his reign depends upon how it is computed. If his acces¬ 
sion to his father’s territory lie reckoned, of course it is considerably longer ; 
hut he succeeded as an independent sovereign in the tenth month of 555 II. 

4 Our nuthor does not say how his martyrdom took place. Perhaps his 
authority for the Khallfah's captivity in the Roman territory did not inform 
him. It is very interesting, hut much too long for insertion here ; hut his 
assassinator was Yusuf, a native of Khw.irazm, the governor of the fortress of 
Ilarzam [on the jihun], which Alh-Arsalan had taken. The murderer was 
nearly escaping, when a Karraah, nr tcnt-pitchcr, heal in his head with a 
wooden mallet, used for driving tcnl-pcgs. This took place in Rahl’-ul- 
Awwal, 465 If. Other authors stale that the name of the fortress in question 
was Firhad, or Kirbaf. 

‘ Ilis title, according to most writers, was Mu’iu-ud-Dtn, and his patro¬ 
nymic, Abu-l-Fatfc. The Nifam-ut-Tawarfkh anil Jahan-Ari say his title 
was Jalal-ud-Daulah. The correct titles appear to have been Sultan Jalal-ud- 
Dln, Mu’izz-ud-Daulah, Malik Shah. Yamln [some say Kastmj-i-Amlr-ul- 
Muminin. 

• In 468 H. Malik Shah entered Mawar-un-Nahr, and subdued that territory, 
and took the Khan of Samrkand captive. He was taken all the way from 
Samr^and to Isfahan on foot; hut, subsequently, he was taught better beha 
viour, and restored. In 471 H. Malik Shah again entered Mawar-un-Nahr, and 
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ducd the territory of Rum ; and the vice-royalty and 
sovereignty of Baghdad, subordinate to the Dar-ul-Khilafat. 
were conferred upon him. In Makkah and Madinah, and 
in Yaman and the country of Hijaz, in the whole of the 
pulpits of Islam, the Khutbah was read in his name. 

He carried on various hostilities, and undertook many 
holy wars in various parts of the country of the Turks and 
the territory of Rum ; and, on every side of the territories 
of the east and of the west, lie acquired a kingdom, and 
placed viceroys of his own therein. He conferred the 
kingdom of Rum upon one of his brothers, and, after him, 
he gave it to his own son, Mahmud 7 ; and, up to this 
period, that territory is still in the possession of his 
descendants, as will, hereafter, please God, be mentioned". 

removed, for the second time, Xultmln Khan from the government. He was 
subsequently sent to the fortress of Oz-gand [Or-ganj of the present day], and 
there immured. This is, no doubt, the same event ns is referred to in the 
Jami’ut-Tawirikh, and in Alfi, but under a wrong year. In those works it is 
stated that Malik Shall, in 482 H., annexed the territory of .Snmr^and, taking 
it from Ahmad Khan, son of Ja’far Khan, who was a great tyrant. He wan 
the brother of Turkin Khatim, the consort of Malik Shah, who was mother 
of Suljan Sanjar. 

3 This is totally incorrect : Mahmiid, son of Malik SJiah, was never ruler of 
the territory of Rinn. Sec note *, page 157. 

* Our author's account of this reign is much the same ns the tragedy of 
" Hamlet” would be with the part of the Prince of Denmark left out. I must 
give a brief outline of the chief events that occurred to make it intelligible :— 

Tbc year following his accession, 466 it., his brother, Takish [Tugfcan Shall], 
retailed at Hirat. He was taken and imprisoned at l;fah 3 n, the capital. 
Then followed the retallion of his uncle, Kawurd, according to Guzfdah ; but 
be was the founder of the Kirman dynasty of the Saljuk*, which our author 
says not one word about. They met in battle at Karfch, near Baghdad, and 
Kawurd was defeated nml stain ; hut his son succeeded him in Kirman, and 
was allowed to hold that territory. In 467 H. [J&nii'-ut-Tawarikh and 
Alfi, mistaking the dates or wrongly written in the copies of those works, say 
in 473 II.] his brother, Takijh [this name is written by our author Takish ; 
in the Shams-ul-Lughat, Tagijh [Takish?]; and in the Burhan-i-K 3 |i’, 
Takagh] retailed, and seized several districts in norihem Khurasan, and shut 
himself up in Nishapur. Malik Shah sent an nrmy against him [Jami’-ut- 
Tawarikh and Alfi say he went in person, and that it was in 476 H.]. In 
468 11. he sutalued Mawar-un-Nohr for the first lime, previously mentioned. 
In the following year Anjakiah [Antioch] was takeD, and the territory as far 
as the sea-coast. In 471 H. Samrfcand was taken, and Suliman Sian, the 
ruler, again deposed, and confined in the fortress of Oz-gand. On this 
occasion, Malik Shah demanded the hand of Turkan Kh atun. daughter of 
Jurnghash [also written Tughmakh] Khan, a descendant of Bughrii Khan. 
In 475 1L Khwirazm was subdued, and conferred upon Nugh-Tigin, who 
founded the Khwarazm-Shuhl dynasty. [See note 7 , page 169.] The follow- 
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In the Muntakhab-i-Tarikh-i-Nasiri. which work was 
composed by one of the great men of the Court' of 
Ghazntn. I read that, upon a certain occasion, Sultan 
Malik Sh^h requested his Wazir, Nigam-ul-Mulk, to make 
ready his forces, as he had resolved upon proceeding into 
the territory of Mi?r [Egypt]. The Wazir, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, represented, saying :—“ It is right for the Sultan to 
ponder well over this undertaking, because that country con¬ 
tains the I£.aramitah sect, and other heretics, and something 
of the profanities of their creed might come to the hearing 
of an orthodox monarch like his Majesty ; and I do not 
consider it right that such depravity should find access to 
the royal mind." Sultan Malik Shih enjoined that they 
should be diligent in making due preparation for the 
expedition, as for him to repudiate that determination of 
his was impossible. Nizam-ul-Mulk [consequently] made 
great preparations, and got all things in readiness ; and 
; , the Sultan, with a numerous army, set out in the direction 
' of Mi§r. 

When he arrived in the vicinity of it, the people of Mi$r 
hastened forth to perform the duty of receiving the SulfSn ; 
but he paid no regard to any one, neither did he turn his 
eyes towards any thing, until he arrived before the gate of 

ing year saw the rise of Ijasan-i-$ahbah, and the heretic sect of Muiafcidahs. 
In 480 H. Malik Shah gave the territory of Riim to .Sullman, son of I£al- 
timisli, which his descendants held for a long period of years. Sham he 
bestowed upon his brother, Tnlash [jti not “Tunish"], who gained 
successes over the ’Arabs, Ktimis, and Farangs. Other territories were con¬ 
ferred upon some of his Mamluks or slaves, as will be mentioned hereafter. 
In 482 H. [the period assigned in Jami’-ut-Tawiirikli and All! lor the ex¬ 
pedition into Mawar-un-Nahr, just referred to, J Malik Shah undertook a cam¬ 
paign against the Kai$ar, as the Greek emperors of Constantinople nrc termed 
. by Mufrdmmadan writers; upon which occasion, as related by all authors of 
repute, N. ***1 Malik Shah fell into the hands of a party of die ^faigar’s 
soldiers ; but, i.^ having been recognized by any one, he was released through 
the great tact of his minister, Nizam-ul-Mulk. Next day, a battle took place 
between them, when the |£ai$ar was taken prisoner, on which occasion Malik 
Shah set him at liberty. In 481 it., as has been mentioned farther on, Malik 
Shah went on a pilgrimage to Makkah. In 484 11., Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
deprived of the Waztrship through the intrigues of Turkan Khatun. In 485 11., 
Malik Shah sent a force against the Mulabidahs, but it was defeated by those 
schismatics ; and, in that same year, Nizam-ul-Mulk was assassinated by them. 
He was the first that fell beneath the daggers of that sect; and, within 
a few days over a month, Malik Sh“th himself departed this life at 
Baghdad. 

1 Hnzrat, signifying the Court, the presence of the sovereign. 
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the city of Mi?r*. When he had passed ov\ 

Mi$r, and the river Nti, he inquired which washer the ferry of 
Fir’awn [Pharaoh], '.the palace of 

On being told where it was situated, lie turner 
that direction, and ordered his army to halt on tfi.towards 
where it then was. Sultan Malik SJjah, attended orkc spot 
a single stirrup-holder, set out alone towards the i*Iy by 
indicated. He then dismounted from his horse, and.a^flacc 
place where was the palace’ of Fir'awn, performed a praj the 
of two genuflections. He then laid his for head in the duster 
and lifted up his voice in supplication, say lg:—“ Oh God, \ 
Thou didst bestow the dominion of Mi?r upon one, Thy 
servant, and he proclaimed, saying:—‘I am your most 
supreme Lord *but this Thy erring servant, having been i 
exalted [by Thee] to the sovereignty of the countries of 
the cast and the west, has come hither, and, bowing his 
forehead in the dust, says :—‘ Great God 1 O Lord most 
High! be pleased of Thy grace and goodness to have J 
mercy upon this Thy servant.’” ‘ 

Then, raising his head from his posture of adoration, lid 
came back, and, without entering the city of T*$r [at all]^ 
returned to Khurasan. This anecdote is related to show 
the exalted nature of the faith of that just and victorious' 
sovereign*. 


* Al-Mi?r —The City—Old Cairo, as it is called by the Chroniclers of the 
Crusades. Its inhabitants, in ancient times, were rated at two millions ; and 
those of New Cairo [)£ahirah] at four millions. The old city stood on the east 
bank of the Nile, and was some twenty-two miles in extent. Some say its 
extent was thirty miles. Old Cairo, ox The Mi$r, was, perhaps, deducting 
exaggerations, the largest nnd most densely populated city the world ever con¬ 
tained, after ^ahirah, ancient Thebes, and Babylon on the Euphrates. The 
name Mi?r is generally applied nt present to the whole of Egypt, bift should 
be Diyar-ul-Mijrlah, as in ancient ’Arab writings. 

* Lit. 44 Where was the place of Fir’awn’s throne,” signifying his Court, 
residence, &c. 

4 Qur’an, chap, lxxix. 

1 Whatwer the author of the Muntakhab-i-Tarikh-i-Na?in may have said 
on the subject, I may here mention that this statement of Malik Shah’s having 
made a journey, accompanied by a “large army,” into Egypt aud crossed the 
Nile, is not confirmed, in fact, is not recorded in any history with which I am 
acquainted. Malik Shih certainly made a tour throughout his dominions, 
“from AnJ&klah of Sham and Lad&fciah of Rum to Mawar-un-Nahr, the 
frontiers of ]Kfr at&-i and Bhutan ; and from the Bahr-i-Khura [th c Caspian] 
to Yaman and Xuyif.” He also performed the pilgrimage to Makkah and 
Madinah ; but there is no mention of Mi?r or the Nile. Some of the story- 
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Another anecdote, respecting the same monarch, is 
narrated in the Muntakhab-i-Tarikh-i-Nasiri: that some 
persons in Ifuhistan sent in a memorial to the Wazir, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, to the effect that a wealthy person had 
died, leaving no other heir behind him than a sister's 
child, and that he had left great wealth, and further that 
it ought to go to the Bail-ul-Mal" [the royal treasury]. 
Nizam-uI-Mulk,at a convenient opportunity,representedthy 
matter to Malik Shah, but he obtained no answer, and did 
'■ receive one, until after mentioning it three times. Malik 
Sha*. id he would give him a reply respecting it on the 
folio- - ' iday ; but, when it came, he set out for the chase. 

i -il-Mulk, in his eagerness to augment the royal 
trcasu.y, lollowed after the Sultan [to obtain the promised 
reply], Malik Shah had to pass the camp bazar on his 
way; and, when he returned from the hunting-ground, 
gave directions to one of his attendants, saying :—“ I am 
hungry; and in the bazar I saw some wheaten cakes’, and 
.my appetite has a mind for some. Go and purchase as 
■nany as you can procure, and bring them hither.” 

1 When Malik £ijah approached the precincts of the 
'lamp, he ascended a rising ground, and sat down, until such 
"time as they brought the wheaten cakes. He then made all 
the nobles with him sit down to partake of the cakes. There 
was one very large dish full", which sufficed for more than 
fifty Maliks and Amirs, with their attendants. After lie 
had eaten, Malik Shah arose and inquired of his attendant: 
—“ For how much didst thou purchase these ?" The man, 
with eyes bent on the ground, replied ;—" For four and a 
half dangs' [little pieces] of coin.” The Sultan then asked 
the whole of those present, whether they had had sufficient, 
to which ' Vy replied, that through the Sultan’s liberality 
they had eaten all that they desired. Malik Shah, on 

books mention it, but the account is evidently copied from our author. The 
Isma’ili Kholifahs were independent uf Malik Shah. 

6 See note 6 , p. 62. 

r Thin cakes of paste called “tutmaj.” 

• AH the copies of the work but two say there were leu large dishes full. 
One copy says two; but, os one large dish is mentioned in another work, 
which gives this same anecdote, 1 have adopted that reading. 

1 A dang signifies a grain in general, either of wheal, barley, or the like, 
and is used to signify the fourth part of a dram. It is also used to signify the 
sixth part of a city, and the like. 
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hearing the price, defrayed the amount out of his own 
private purse ; and, turning towards Nizam-ul-Mulk, he 
said :—“ A poor frail creature like Malik fihah, and a 
minister such as Nizam-ul-Mulk, and so considerable 
a number of followers, have eaten their fill at the cost of 
four and a half little pieces of coin ; therefore it would be 
the height of inhumanity to covet the property of orphans. 
Whosoever hath amassed wealth, and hath accumulated 
both lawful and unlawful gains, did so in order that, after 
his decease, his property should go to his progeny and his 
dependents, and not that I should take possession of it 
arbitrarily. Therefore give up the matter, and say no 
more on the subject." The mercy of the Almighty be 
upon him ! and may those, who read this, utter a benedic¬ 
tion to his memory and to mine, 

Many monuments of the goodness and wisdom of that 
excellent monarch remain in the world, among which one 
is, that the astronomical calculations were, during his 
reign, tested anew, and the calendar reformed ; and it 
was after the following manner:—It had been discovered 
from observations, that, from the want of an intcr^ 
calation, very great confusion existed with regard to 
the lunar months, and that calculations had fallen 
disorder, and that the zodiacal signs in the almanac liad 
become involved in error. Sultan Malik Shall comma nded . 
that the most learned men in the science of astrono^^^ r 
and the most profound arithmeticians, should make fresh 
observations, and that the seasons and months should be 
again tested and adjusted ; and the first day of spring, 
which is the first degree of the sign Aries, became named, 
after that monarch, the No-roz-i-Jalali. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, Xusl, who has left in the world so many 
proofs of his goodness and nobleness, was his Wazlr ; and 
Shaikh AbO Sa'ld-i-Abu-l-Khnvr. and Imam GJjazzali lived 
in his reign. Sultan Malik SfcSh's reign extended over a 
period of twenty-six years, and, in the year 49111.he died. 
God alone is immortal. 

1 Sic in all copies of the work. Our author is greatly out of his reckoning 
here. According to the Jaml’-ut-Tauarlkh, Guzldah, Alft, Fajib-t, Lubb-ut- 
lawarikb, and all others of authority, Malik Shah died at Baghdad in the 
month of Shawwat, 485 It., jar years before the date our author gives; and. 
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V. MUHAMMAD a , SON OF MALIK SHAH. 

When Sultan Malik Shah took his departure from this 
world, three sons survived him. Muhammad, thq cider, 

* Here wc have a specimen of our author’s mode of writing history ; and, 
if we may judge of the rest of his work from this part, but little dc]>cndcncc con 
be placed in him. lie leaves out the reigns of MAH MOD and DARKIAROK. 
the successors of Malik Shah, entirely, a period of thirteen years ! Space will 
only jicnnii me to give a brief summary of ihosc events. 

After MaJik Shah’s death, at Baghdad, bis consort, TurkSn Kh aliin. who 
had previously been plotting to secure the succession of her soil, Mughtj-ud- 
Dln, Mahmud, set him up at llaghdad, and had the Khutbah read for him. 
She sent off swift messengers to Isfahan to secure the person of Ilnrkinriik, 
the eldest son, who had been nominated heir and successor by his father. 
Having succeeded in securing him, Turkan Khatun, with her son Mahmud, 
ads.'need towards Isfahan, the capital. UaikiaruV, aided by tbc slaves and 
[>•” isans of the late Warlr, Nijam-ul-Mulk, who had liecn removed from office 
at Turkan Khalfin’s instigation, I localise he opposed her views, succeeded in 
escaping from Isfahan to Kai, where forces flocked around him frum all parts. 
He defeated bodies of troops sent against him upon two occasions, but was not 
,powerful enough, as yet, to attempt to regain Ijfahan, and so he remained at 
Rai. Turkan Khalun having died in Uamaian, 487 It., he moved against the 
capital, and Mahmud, his brother and rival, came forth to submit to him, 
And the brothers embraced each other. Some of Mahmftd’s partisans, however, 
succeeded in seizing llarktaruh, and were going to deprive him of his sight, 
t<vhen Mahmud was seized with small-pox, and died on the third day. There 
is some discrepancy here, among a few authors of authority, who stale that 
JJarkiaruV’s escape took place in 488 It., and that he again retired to Rai, 
y zhe was crowned and enthroned, and that be was again seized and im- 
o ned in 489 11., at which time Ms brother Mahmud died, ns above related. 

/ever, on the death of his brother, liarkfaruk was brought forth from his 
j.. ton, and raised to the throne ; and, from this date, his reign properly com¬ 
mences. The Khaltfah acknowledged him, and the titles be conferred upon him 
werr, according to Yafa’i, Guzidab, and others, RUKN-UD-DIN, AliO-I.- 
MU 7 .AFFAR, UARKiARUK; butFasib land others say, RUKN-UD-DIN, 
AB 0 -L-FAWAR 1 S, were his titles. T here was no peace-for him still, and he 
had constantly to take the field. In 488 11. his uncle, Takish, revolted, but he 
was defeated ; and, In tlur following year, he was movingjigainsl another uncle, 
Arsalan-i-A rgbu. when a slave of the latter put his master to death, lieforc 
Barklarujf; arrived. On the death of Arsalan-i-Argliii, who had held the 
greater part of Khurasan, in 489 it., Sanjar, the third son of Malik SWh, and 
full brother of Muhammad, waa set up in Khurasan ; anil, in 490 H., when in 
his eleventh year, his brother, Sultan Barkiarujc, nominated him to the govern¬ 
ment of Khurasan as his deputy. In 492 it., the year in which Jerusalem was 
taken by the Crusaders and Sulgan Ibrahim of Chaznin died, Barkf 3 rub's 
troops revolted against him, and he retired into Khuzislan. On this, his other 
brother, Muhammad, who ap;*cars to have (icon in revolt since 489 u, [some 
say 490 11.J moved from Amin of AfarhHjan to Hamadan, during Barktarity'g 
absence, and assumed the throne. In Rajab of the following year, BarkiarftV 
marched against him, but was defeated, and had to retire into Khiizistan again. 
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they called by the name of Tir, and the second son was 
named Sanjar, and the youngest, MahmOd’. 

Muhammad Tir, the eldest, ascended the imperial throne, 

He, however, regained sufficient strength during the next year to be able to 
march against Muhammad again ; anil, in Jamadi-ul-Akbir, he defeated him 
in 'Irak, ami Muhammad fled to Kai, at which time, according to Fafib-t, 
Sanjar joined him from Khurasan. In 493 H., according to Fajih-t, Barktaruk 
was again defeated by Muhammad ; and, ill the same year, the former had to 
encounter Sanjar in Khurasan, hut he was aguin unsuccessful, and had to fly. 
Harklariik, notwithstanding he was exceedingly weak from severe illness, set 
out from Baghdad to opjiose Muhammad ; hut the great nobles on either side 
succeeded in effecting an accommodation between the brothers, and Muhammad 
returned to Kazw111, of which part he had held the government previously. 
Muhammad, however, soon regretted what he had done, and further hostilities 
arose. Harklariik again marched against him, find, in Rabi'-ul-Akhir, 495 It., 
a battle took place IxrLwecn them near Sawah, in which Muhammad was 
defeated and runted, and he fled to Isfahan, followed by Rarkiantk, who in¬ 
vested him therein. Muhammad ventured out to try and raise the investment, 
but was again overthrown, and fled towards Khue. Rarkiariik followed, and 
came up with him near (Janjah, and again defeated him. In lamadi-ul-Akhir, 
496 11., a peace was brought about, on the agreement that Muhammad should 
have the western parts of the empire, Ajarbafjan, Sham. Arman, Gurjistan* 
and a part of ’Irak, and Unikiaruk the remainder of the empire. This having! 
been agreed upon, li.irktaruk set out on his return to Baghdad ; but his illnessi 
assumed a more dangerous form on the way thither, and he died on the I2th of 
Rahi’-ul-Awwal, 49ft it., after a stormy reign of twelve years, having noml 
nateil his son, Malik Shah, his successor. This is a mere outline of the evenH 
entirely left out by our author; and, in the account which he gives of Mu¬ 
hammad’s reign, he makes still more serious errors than before. Gibbon 
[chap. Ivii.] destroys the empire of the Saljuks in a few words. He asserts 
that “The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire expired in the person of 
Malek Shah," and of course never mentions his successors, Mahmud, Earkia- 
rhk, or Muhammad. A little farther on he does say that “ Sangiar, the last 
hcru of their race," was unknown to the Franks and that he “ might have been 
made prisoner by the Franks, as well as hy the Uzcs.” He means the Ghuzz 
tribe probably; but he omitted to state that the first Crusaders were opi>oscd, 
really, by about the least powerful of the Satraps of the SaljuV empire. The 
eight successors of this “the last of his Tace,"as well as himself, will be 
mentioned farther on. 

* Our author is totally incorrect here again. Muhammad did not succeed 
his father, as alrendy shown, neither did three sops [most of the copies of the 
work say ‘'two"] only survive Malik Shah. There were four, the eldest of whom 
was Ilarklaruk ; the youngest, Mahmud, an account of whom I have just 
given. The other two sons were Muhammad and Sanjar, who were full 
brothers : an adopted son is also mentioned. The name Tir [,,!] and Tabr 
[,-]], for some copies say one, and some the other, given to Muhammad hy our 
author, is not mentioned in any other work, and the significations of either do 
not appear applicable. I am inclined to consider that he has confounded the 
name of Muhammad with that of his uncle Tutish [|^a], the progenitor of 
the Saljuk dynasty of Sham, out of whose hands the Franks wrested Antioch, 
in the first Crusade. 
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and all the Maliks and great nobles, with their loins girded, 
stood before him ready to do his bidding. The Wazlrs, 
or ministers of the east and the west, by their tact and 
experience, succeeded in securing possession of the whole of 
the territories of the empire ; and the Sultans of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries submitted to his suzerainty. 

SultSn Muhammad Tlr, however, was a person wholly 
given to pleasure ; and, having found his dominions tranquil 
and undisturbed, he was in the habit of abandoning himself 
wholly to wine. He never led his forces in person towards 
any part of the frontiers of his empire, neither did he 
nominate any forces [under others for that service]; con¬ 
sequently, no event worthy of record took place during his 
reign, nor did his territories acquire any extension. His 
life of pleasure soon terminated ; and, after passing two 
years in gaiety and jollity, he died ; and the sovereignty 
passed to Sul{an Sanjar*. 

, * Muhammad, bom 474 H., whose correct lilies are Ghiyas-ud-I)!n. Abu 
Shuja.'. Mutiammad, ^Casfm-i-Amfr-uI-Muminin, whom our author calls a 
winc-bibber, and wholly addicted to pleasure, and who, according to his 
account, but on what authority he docs nut mention, never led Ins troops or 
despatched any under his nublcs upon any cx]>edilian whatever, was, on the 
testimony of authors of undoubted authority, one of the most intrepid of the 
Saljujf sovereigns, of high principle, faithful to his engagements, truthful, just, 
a cherisher of his subjects, and moreover pious and temperate. .See Kaujnt- 
uf-Safa for his character. At the very outset of his reign, having claimed the 
whole empire ns his right, he moved to Baghdad, against the adherents 
of Malik ghah, son of liarkiarufc, who had been set up as successor to his 
father's dominions, according to the terms arranged Iwtween llnrktanijc and 
Muhammad already explained. $adaVah and Ayaz were defeated, $ada)tah 
slain [Fa?ib-t, however, says he was put to death in 501 11.], Ayaz taken 
prisoner, and Malik Shah was seized and kept in confinement. In 504 H. 
Muhammad defeated the Mulahidahs, who had acquired great strength during 
the stormy period of Barklaruh's reign, and had occupied a strong fortress of 
Isfahan, named I£ala’-i-Shah. The place was reduced, and the leader put 
to death. After this, an ex|>cdition into Hindustan—the western frontier must 
be referred to—the destruction of a famous idol-temple, and the removal of the 
idol to Isfahan, is mentioned in some authors of authority. It seems im¬ 
probable, but is distinctly mentioned, and further research may throw some 
light upon iL Fajib- 1 , however, does not mention it Subsequently Mu¬ 
hammad despatched an army, under the command of one of his great nobles, 
against Almut, the stronghold of Hasan-i-§abbah, the head of the sect of 
Mulahidahs, but the Sultan's death happening soon after prevented the 
expedition succeeding. Muhammad died in 510 11., but some authors say in 
511 11., so that he reigned tuvlve years and nine months. 
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VI. SULTAN-UL-A’ZAM, MU'IZZ-UD-DUNVA.WA-UD DlN‘, 
SANJAR, SON OK MALIK SJjAlI. 

Suljan Sanjar was a great, dignified, and mighty 
monarch. His birth took place in the country of Sanjar, 
in the year 479 H,, at the time when his father, Malik Shah, 
was engaged in the service of the Court of the Khjlafat. and 
occupied in the disposal of the affairs of the Lord of the 
Faithful. 

When his father died, Sultan Sanjar was in kis tenth 
year, and his brother Muhammad ascended the throne*. 
After his brother's death, Sanjar was raised to the 
sovereignty ; and was distinguished by the Court of Bagh¬ 
dad with a dress of honour, a standard, and a commission 
of investiture. At the capital, Marw of Shah-i-Jahan. and 
throughout the whole of the territories of Islam, over which 
his father and grandfather had held sway, the Khutbah 
was read for him, and his name was impressed upon the 
coin. 1 

When he attained unto years of discretion, the flower of 
youth, and the bloom of manhood, the dominions of the 
cast and of the west came under the control and adminis¬ 
tration of the slaves and vassals of his empire 7 . His first 

4 Vnfa't says his Cities were Sultan-ul-A'jam, Mu’izr-ud-Dhi, and his patro¬ 
nymic Abu 9-i-Sanjar. Fnnakail calls him Mu’izz-ud-Daulah ; Fa$ifr-!, 
Saif-ud-I)aul oh ; Miral-i-Jahan Numa styles him Suljai> !$-SnJafin, MuV-z-utl- 
Din, Abu-Haris, See. ; and Ni^am-ut-Tawarlkh and Muntakhab say his 
patronymic was Abu-l-Iiari§-i-Ahmad. 

* On the death of Muhammad, Sanjar, then the only surviving son of Malik 
Shah, who had held the government of Khurasan since his brother, BarkiuriiV, 
conferred it upon him, assumed sovereignty over the whole empire, notwith¬ 
standing Muhammad had bequeathed the sovereignty over ’Irak to his son 
Mahmud An engagement took place between Sanjar and his nephew, in 
which the latter was defeated ; but Sanjar allowed him to retain the sove¬ 
reignty, subject to himself. Mahmud did not enjoy it long, for he died the 
same year, and his son, Jughril, succeeded ; but he too died the same year, 
and Mas’ud, another son of Sultan Muhammad, succeeded. There having 
been two Mas’ud’s and three 'J'ughrd'*. several nnthors, one of whom is gene¬ 
rally so correct as to dates — the Mnnrnkhah-ut-Taw&rikh— have confounded 
them. Sec note *, p. 151, and note *, p. 173. 

1 Sanjar did not succeed to the sovereignty over the whole empire until the 
death of his cider brother, Muhammad, iu 511 H. [Fa^ift-i says in 510 h.], 
although he had held great part of Khurasan, almost independent, for some 
Hme previously. In 511 H., he wasjttst thirty-one years old, and he then 
assumed the title of Sulian. 
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hostile operations were directed against Muhammad, Khan* 
of Samrlfand, whom he defeated; and, subsequently, 
Sultan Sanjar fought sixteen different engagements on 
different frontiers of his territories, and came forth vic¬ 
torious from the whole of them. 

His reign extended over a long period of time ; and 
public affairs went on in the highway of legality, and on 
the beaten track of equity and justice. The ordinances of 
the sacred law of Muhammad, and the canons of the faith 
of Islam, conformable with the Divine commands, acquired 
fresh vigour and newness. 

The countries of Khur5s5n. 'Irak, and Mawar-un-Nahr, 
became exceedingly populous and flourishing; and, at 
Baghdad, royal palaces 'were erected in his name. The 
viceroyalty, and the command of the troops of Baghdad, 
under the same conditions and provisions as those under 
which his forefathers had held these offices, indeed upon 
even more favourable terms, came into the possession of 
him, and of his representatives. 

He installed his slaves in the government, and adminis¬ 
tration of every country*. Arran, 'Iralj, and Azarbaijan 
he conferred upon Iladd-giz 1 , who was his slave; and he 

* Sanjar fought several battles 1 >cforc he became supreme ruler, on the death 
of his brother, Muhammad. His first was with Daulat Shah, Waif of Ha 1 kh f 
who was his cousin-gernian. This took place in 491 H., but, ns Sanjar was 
only then in his twelfth year, he could not have taken part in it. lie may 
have been present with the army. The second encounter was with his elder 
brother, liorkiarufc [who had nominated him to the government of Khurasan 
in 490 11.), in 493 If. The third was with Kunduz Khan, near Tirmiz, in 
495 H. The fourth with Arsalan Sh^h, Qhaznawt, in 511 1C. The first 
battle fought, after he became supreme sovereign in 511 it,, was against his 
nephew, Mahmud, in the neigh I >our hood of Sawah, in 513 H., which ap)>cars 
to be that said to have been fought with Mas'ud. See page 151, and note ®. 
Sulfan Sanjar fought nine battles, in the whole of which he was victorious ; 
and was defeated in two, as our author himself allows a few pages farther on. 
The expedition against Afomad [also called Muhammad] Khan, son of Suit- 
man Khan, styled “IELdshah” of Mawar-un-Nahr, took place in 524 H. The 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh mentions an expedition against “Muhammad Khan, 
Wait of SamrVand,” in 514 H. It appears to be the same which Fa$ib-f, 
Guzfdah, and Jahan-Ara place ten years after. Afimad Khan was taken 
prisoner, but he was restored to his sovereignty in 530 !!, 

• Our author's statements here are contrary to facts. See note 1 at page 
16&. 

1 This name is wrongly given here In all the copies of the work but one, 
although, subsequently, when giving an account of him, the author calls him 
by his right name. As d is interchangeable with /, it can be, and sometimes is. 
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was the father of the Ata-bak, Muhammad ; and the AtS- 
bak, Uz-bak, and the Ata-bak, Akhtan\ are b .th descend¬ 
ants of his. The territory of Pars was given to Sankur, 
who was the ancestor of the Ata-baks of Fars ; and the 
Ata-bak, Zangl,thc Ata-bak, Duklah, and the Ata-bak, Sa’d, 
and his sons, are all his [Sankur’s] descendants. The 
country of Khwarazm he conferred upon the son of 
Khwarazm Shah, who was one of his [the Sultan’s] ser¬ 
vants, who was the father of I-yal-Arsal 3 n, who was the 
father of Takish, Khwarazm Shah, father of Muhammad, 
Kh wurazm Shall. 

The Sultan of £hazntn. Mas'ud-i-Karim [the Beneficent], 
son of Sultan Razfl-ud-Din, Ibrahim,—May the light of 
the Almighty illumine their resting place! — took the 
sister of SultSn Sanjar to wife. During the reign of the 
last, through the death of Sultan Mas'ud-i-Karim, it is 
said that dissension arose between the Sultans of Ghaznin. 
Malik Arsaliin, son of Sultan Mas'ud, ascended the throne 
at Ghaznin. and Bahram Shah, another son of Mas'ud, was 
with his father, in the district of Tigin-abad of Garmsir^ 
at the time of his father’s decease; and, from that placej 
Bahram Shall proceeded to the presence of Sultan Sanjar* 
[his maternal uncle], and for a considerable period con¬ 
tinued in attendance at his Court. 

After some time had elapsed, Sultan Sanjar came to 
Ghaznin to the aid of Bahram Shah, and set Bahram upon 
the throne of Ghaznin; and in that territory, and in 
Hindustan likewise, the Khutbah was read and the coin 
stamped, in Sultan Sanjar’s name*. 

This dominion and power which Sanjar possessed was 
more extensive than liad been possessed by any of his 
ancestors'. He conferred the territory of Mau$il upon one 

written Ilatt-giz. This person’s name has heen incorrectly written “Atlakin," 
anil " Ildckuz,” in many translations. See page 170, and note • 
s No Ala-bnk of this name occurs elsewhere. 

J Sec note 9 , p. 107. 

4 At this period Sanjar was merely ruler of Khurasan, subordinate to his 
brother, although he succeeded to the whole empire shortly after. 

k Sanjar imposed a tribute of one thousand dinars per day upon I>ohr 3 m 
Shah ; ancl, in 530 11., had to march to Ghaznin to enforce payment, and 
reduce him to submission. 

6 It is beyond a doubt that the SaljuV empire was of the greatest extent in 
Malik §h&h'» reign. See latter part of note a , page 140. 
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of his slaves 7 ,—and the Ata-baks of Mau$Il, who have been 
up to nearly this present time, are the descendants of this 
slave of his, who was a Turk of Kh ita- 1 .—and the whole of 
the territories of Sham were held by his slaves. Sultan 
Nur-ud-Dtn, of Sham, likewise, was one of the descendants 
of the Ata-baks of Mau^il, as will, please God, be hereafter 
mentioned. The Maliks of Ghur, and the Sultans of the 
Jibal 8 , were all subject to Sultan Sanjar. 

During his reign hostility arose between the Sultans’ of 
Ghaznin and the Maliks of Ghur, and the latter were 
overcome. When, however, the territory of Ghur came 
under the rule of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, he refused to 
pay submission to the Sultan; and an engagement took 
place between him and Sultan Sanjar in the neighbourhood 
of the mountain tracts of Hirat, at a place named Sih 
Gosjiah-nab’, and the forces of Ghur were routed, and 
Sult&n ’Ala-ud-Din was taken prisoner’. After some time 
he obtained his release, and became one of the especial 
confidants and intimate companions of Sultan Sanjar. 

About the time of the troubles consequent on the out¬ 
break of the Ghuzz tribe, when 'Ala-ud-Din was in company 
one day with Sultan Sanjar, and engaged in a carousal, San¬ 
jar, who was seated upon the throne, thrust out one of his 
august legs, and let the foot, on the sole of which there 
was a black mole, dangle over the throne *. On 'Ala-ud- 

7 See note page 168. 

9 Jibal here signifies the northern parts of Ghur. BamtSn, &c., not of ’Irajt. 

8 Petty chieftains at this time, and holding but a very small tract of 
country. See note a , page 106. 

1 This encounter took place before the gate of Aobah. 

3 Our author, being such a warm partisan of the Ghuris and their Turk 
successors, would not probably mention, if he knew of it, the circumstance of 
Bahrain of Ghaznln sending fh* ‘ ^ad of Saif-ud-Dln, Surf, son of Husain, son 
of Sam, to his uncle. Sulgan Sanjar encountered the Ghurians upon two 
occasions. The first time, in 501 H., in which affair Husain, son of Sam, was 
made captive, and Sanjar gave orders to put him to death, but he was saved at 
the intercession of Shaikh Ahmad, Ghazaali ; and, it is stated, that for two 
years Husain used to light the fires for the cooks of the Sultan's army, to such 
misery was he reduced. For further details see Section XVIII. The second 
occasion, when, according to our author, ** ’Ala-ud-Dtn Husain, refused to 
pay submission to the Sultan," was in 547 just before Sanjar moved 
against the Ghuzz tribe, in which affair he was taken prisoner, and at the 
time when the Sultan’s power was almost at the lowest ebb. See note 3 , 
page 155- 

3 This statement is much more probable than that of the Rau*at-u?-§afa, 
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Din’s noticing this mole, he stood up and solicited that he 
might be allowed the honour of kissing it; and repeated 
these lines suitable to the occasion :— 

44 Verily the dust at the gate of thy palace is [my] diadem, 

[And] this, the collar of thy service, is my adornment. 

In the same manner as I kiss the mole on the sole of thy foot. 

Even so good fortune [likewise] salutes my head 4 .' 1 

Sultan Sanjar acceded to his request; and, when 'Ala-ud- 
Dln knelt down and kissed the mole, the Sultan contrived 
to twist his toes in the hair about the face of ’Ala-ud-D5n, 
and to keep him on the floor. 'Ala-ud-Din desired to raise 
his head from the ground, but was held down by his hair. 
Those present laughed, and ’Ala-ud-Din became disturbed, 
and his countenance changed, Sultan Sanjar, noticing his 
mortification, out of his princely beneficence and sympathy, 
said:—“ ’Ala-ud-Din, this jesting hath hurt thy feelings; let 
the dominion of Ghur be [my] amends to thee. I con¬ 
gratulate thee ! Return again to thy capital and throne: 
thou art my brother! Now that the troubles with the 
GJjuzz tribe have arisen, take along with thee all the flocks 
of sheep and herds of horses and camels belonging to me, 
my own private property. If victory aid my efforts against 
them, and the outbreak of this tribe should be quelled, send 
them back to me again ; but, if not, let them be. It is far 
better that they should remain with thee, than that they 
should fall into the hands of such ingrate rebels.” 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din returned to Ghur, and through the 
magnanimity and generosity of Sultan Sanjar regained his 
throne. This was a tradition of Sanjar’s beneficence and 
kindliness ; but the author of this Tabakat will here relate 
that which sets forth his sovereignty. I, Minhaj-i-Saraj, in 
the year fill H., when at Firuz-koh, which was the capital 
and scat of government of the Sultans of Ghur, heard [the 
following] from Amir ’All, the Cha-ush [pursuivant], who 
said that his grandfather was the Marshal of the retinue* of 
Sultan Sanjar: and that his grandfather stated, that, when 
Sultan Mas’ud of 'Ir5k, who was one of Sultan Sanjar’s 

and far more cleanly. The ihrone of state is not meant, but a chair or 
raised scat used on ordinary occasions. See Dorn’s u Afghans , n part ii, p. 85. 

4 The point of the original, of course, is partially lost in translation. 

* This seems to be about the only meaning applicable to the term 
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brothers’ sons', broke out into rebellion, and KarSjah, the 
Sakt [cup-bearer], who was one of Sanjar's slaves, became 
his supporter in that revolt, the Sultan marched an army 
from Marw, with the object of falling upon the rebels 
unawares. 

He reached the summit of the Sawah Pass, at the foot of 
which, on the ’Irak side, the rebels were encamped, and 
issued from it with a few followers; but, when his eye 
caught sight of fhc forces of the enemy, he reined in his 
horse, and came to a halt. A party of nobles, who had 
reached the spot where he was, he summoned to his side, 
and said to them :—“ We have come upon this gathering, 

• Some discrepancy exists among historians respecting the sons of Mu ham mad, 
son of Malik Shah, the nephews of Sulgan Sanjar. Guztduh and others men¬ 
tion an encounter between Sanjar and his nephew, Mahmud, in 513 it., in 
'IraV, who was defeated and fled to Sawah, but mention no revolt on the part 
of Mas’ud, who only succeeded to the subordinate sovereignty over Trii^-i. 
’Ajam, on the death of his brother Tughril, in 529 II., who succeeded 
Mahmud, the other brother. In the enumeration of the different victories 
obtained by Sultan Sanjar during his reign, the Muntakhali-ut-Tawarfkll men¬ 
tions one gained over his nephew, Mahmud, in the neigldiuurhood of Sawah, 
in 513 It., and a second gained over another nephew [?], Mas'ud, near Dltmwr, 
in 526 It. ; but Mas’ud only succeeded his brother in 529 H. lie may have 
been, however, rcltcllious before be succeeded. The cause for such discrepancy 
appears to have arisen from there having been two Mas’uds and three 
Tuphrils. who held Trat-i-'Ajam under Sanjar, on the authority of Fa;ih-f, 
who gives the events of each year in chronological order. That work slates, 
that “Mahmud, son of Muhammad, Sanjar's broth*, at his father’s death in 
310 11. [some say it took place in jli It.], notwithstanding he had opposed 
his uncle in battle, was allowed to retain the government of TraV[-i-’Ajam],” 
but that he died in that same year. Tughril, his brother, succeeded him, but 
in that same year Tughril likewise died. On this, Mas’ud, the third brother, 
succeeded, and he became disaffected towards his uncle, who marched against 
him, and defeated him in 513 11. in sight of Hamadan [a long way from Sawah], 
Mas’ud fled to Jurjan ; but he was permitted, shortly after, to resume his 
government, but under supervision. There is po mention of his having been 
taken prisoner, yet this is the account which agrees best with the statement 
of our author. This Mas'ud died in 325 H. The Jahin-ArS, and Muntaklab- 
ut-Tawarikb state, that Mahmud died in that year [Ibn-i-Khalkan says in 
324 ll.],_and was succeeded by his brother, Tughril, who died in 529 II., and 
was succeeded by Mas'ud j but, if Mas’ud only succeeded in 329 H., how 
could he, according to the same authors, have been defeated by his uncle in 
526 H. ? According to Fasib-i, Mas’ud was succeeded by Tughril, his brother, 
but probably his son, as the same author states (hat his brother.Tughril died 
in the same year as Mahmud, who died in 525 II. [this date agrees with JahSn- 
Ara and the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarlkh above quoted], when Mas’ud, son 0/ 
Mahmud [son of Muhammad], Sanjar's nephew, succeeded. He died in 
347 H., and is said to have always been loyal to Sanjar. He was succeeded 
by his brother, Mughis-ud Din, Malik Shah. 
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but we have but a weak following, while the enemy are 
very numerous : what is it advisable to do ?” Some among 
the nobles replied, that whatsoever, in accordance with his 
Majesty’s opinion, he might be pleased to command would 
be most advisable ; but, if his Majesty would defer any 
movement until such time as the whole of the force should 
come up, and then dash upon them, it would be still more 
advisable. Others of the nobles said :—" These people too 
are his Majesty's servants : it is necessary that he should 
be pleased to show clemency towards, and have compas¬ 
sion on them, and give them intimation of the arrival of the 
imperial standards, so that the whole of them may be able 
to come and tender their services, and rest in safety under 
the shadow of the imperial protection and pardon.” t- In 
short, each one of the great lords and nobles made repre¬ 
sentation of such opinions as entered their minds. 

Sultan Sanjar [then] turned his face towards the Amir-i- 
Gla-usjl. who was also Marshal of his retinue, and said : 
—“Gba-ush. what is it advisable to do?” The Cha-ush 
dismounted from his horse, and, bowing his head to the 
ground, repeated the following lines:— 

41 Great monarch ! we ought to give battle : 

We should close with the foe. 

All the fierce lions of the forest 
Must be brought into the field, 

AH the huge elephants of war 

Should doubtless bo brought into the fray. 

It is the day of battle : it is meet to engage. 

It is the hour for action : it is well to be doing. 

If thou wouldst render the kingdom stable. 

It is essential that the sword should be plied." 

The Sultan replied :—“ It is necessary to act as the Cha- 
ush advises and at once, without any further delay, with 
as many cavalry as had come up, Sultan Sanjar dashed 
upon the rebel forces. Karfijab, the cup-bearer, and Mas'ud 
of 'Irak were both taken prisoners, and the forces of this 
gathering were defeated and put to the rout, and the 
countries of ’Irak and Ajarbiijan were recovered anew. 

The Sultan returned to Khurasan ; and it was a constant 
practice with him to pass the hot season at Bukhara, and 
the winter at Marw of Shah-i-Iahan. It so happened, one 
year, that he remained longer than was his wont at Marw. 
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The temperature began to rise, and not one of his Court had 
the courage to represent that it would be well to return to 
the land of Bukhara. The climate of Bukhara agreed with a 
number of the nobles and great men. They urged Amir-i- 
Mu'azzi that he should, by means of verse, bring the charms 
and beauties of the villas and gardens of the city of Bu¬ 
khara to the imperial hearing, so that Kamal-uz-Zaman 
might, at an opportune time, sing it, accompanied with 
lutes. 

Amir Mu'azzi, who was the Chief of Poets, or Poet- 
Laureate, and who, along with forty other adepts [in the 
art], was in the habit, on days of entertainment and at 
banquets, of recounting the deeds of the Sultan, and [of 
whom] it is related, that the whole of these [poets] were of 
his clan and followers, accordingly composed the following 
strophe 7 : and the Minstrel, Kamal-uz-Zaman, early one 
morning, when the Sultan had taken his morning draught 
of wine, played* it with such feeling and touching effect, 
that the Sultan, half-dressed as he was and in his slippers, 
came forth, mounted on horseback, and took neither 

7 Our author is unfortunate with regard to his quotations very often. These 
lines were neither composed by the poet Mu’aizi, nor were they composed to 
influence Sultan Sanjar to return to Bukhara. It was neither his capital, nor 
did he “ use” to pass the hot seasons there. The lines were composed 
mure than two hundred years before Sanjar was bom, with the title “ Mir ” 
instead of “Shah,” by Farfd-ud-DItt, Abu 'Abd ullah, Muhammad, born at 
Rudak of $amrjcand, and hence known as Kudaki, a famous poet, blind from 
his birth, but endowed with a very melodious voice, and he played enchant- 
ingly on the barbat, a kind of lute. He was also the first native of 'Ajam who 
composed a Dlwan. The lines in question were composed to try and influence 
the Amir, Abu-l-Hasan-i-Na$r, son of Ahmad, Soman}, to return to liis 
capital, which was Bukhara. One author states that he went to Hirat, and 
was so delighted with the place that he remained a long time, and even 
thought of taking up his residence there. His ministers, nobles, and troops, 
who longed to return to Bukhara, were much put out at this, so much so that 
they, finding all remonstrance useless, even contemplated rebelling. Another 
writer, who gives a biography of Rudak}, states that the place was Marw with 
which Na?r was so much taken up. But, be this as it may, the poet, Rudak}, 
was induced to use his efforts upon the Amir. He accordingly composed 
these lines, and in the Sarac or villa, in which Na;r had taken his morning 
collation, the poet sang them accompanied by his lute. Najr became so 
enchanted on hearing some of the lines, that he did not stay to hear all ; but, 
without either turban or shoes, he at once mounted and rode off the first stage 
on the way to Bukhara. 

» “ Lutes” are mentioned above in all the copies ; whilst here, it appears, 
the minstrel sang it, accompanying it with his lute. 

L 
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rest nor repose until he reached the appointed destina¬ 
tion 

u The breeze from Multin'i rivulet reacheth me the same, 

Even as cometh the fragrance of & loving friend. 

The gravel of the Amu, and the roughness thereof, 

Appeareth like as the softest silk beneath my feet. 

The river jtfcun, with its wide-spread surface, 

Reacheth, even now, to my white steed’s very girths*. 

O Bukhari ! rejoice, and be thou glad once more, 

For the Shih even now cometh a guest 1 unto thee. 

The Shah is a moon, and Bukhara a firmament; 

The moon likewise riteth the celestial vault within. 

The Shah is a cypress, and Bukhara is a garden ; 

The cypress also cometh unto the garden now." 

After a great part of his reign had elapsed, a body of 
people from Kara-Kbata-!, from Tamgbaj. and the depen¬ 
dencies of Chin, entered the confines of Kara Kuram of 
Turkistan, and solicited Sultan Sanjar to assign them 
grazing-lands ; and, with the Sultan’s permission, they took 
up their quarters on those confines, in Bilasaghun. Kabalik, 
and Almali^, and made those parts their grazing-grounds. 

When their progeny became very numerous, during the 
Suljan's reign, they rebelled against his authority, and 
fought a battle against him. Taniko of Taraz, at the 
nomination of Sunkam and I-ma, was at the head of the 
Khata'is. Tlie Sultan’s forces, from a long period of inac¬ 
tion, and enervated by protracted ease and luxury, were 
unable to cope with or stand before the enemy, and were 
overthrown ; and they took Turkan Khatun. who was the 
Maltkah-i-Jahan [Queen of the Universe], and consort of 
Sultan Sanjar, captive 1 . 

* The only other signification the word used will admit of is a boat, which 
does seem more appropriate, for I do not think the Jifrun can be forded on 
horseback. 1 have doubts whether the word is correct in the original. 

* Sic in MSS. 

■ 1 In 534 H. Sanjar marched to Samrkand, and fought a battle with At 
Kh2n ; but he was defeated, and had to retreat to the fortress of Tinniz, or 
Tinnid, as it is also called. Turkan Khatun, and the Malik of Ntmroz, and 
many other great men, were left in the hands of the enemy. These infidels of 
and Mugfeals likewise, overran Mawar-un-Nahr, slaying, devastating, 
and making the people captives; and, included in the numbers put to the 
sword by the invader*, were many great and learned men. The Kh*t£-f's and 
Mugh.l. remained in Mawar-un-Nahr until driven out by Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwanzm Shah. Guildah and Muntakhab-ut-Tawirikh state that this re*eae 
took place in 535 K. 

As toon u this disaster befell Sanjar, his vassal, U tatu [it is written “ I tail" 
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This was the first reverse the Sultan had ever sustained ; 
and, subsequently, he concluded a peace with them, and the 
pasture-lands of Turkistan and Bilasaghun, along with the 
cities and towns included in those frontier tracts, were left 
in the hands of the Khata-i invaders. After the peace was 
concluded they sent back Turkan Khatun to the Sultan 
again. The Hakim [philosopher] Kosljaki has written much 
satire upon this unfortunate event, which is contained in 
Dlwans and [other] books. 

When this reverse became public, the affairs of the empire 
began to decline, and to grow weak J ; and, of the reign of 
Sanjar, sixty years* had passed away. A body of the 
Ghuzz tribe, from Khandan *, now rose in revolt against the 
Sultan's authority*, and withheld the yearly tribute which 
had been previously fixed. The Sulgan marched an army 
against them, and the Ghuzz were willing to pay a kalali 
[ingot] of silver 7 for each family, but the Sultan would not 


in Burhan-i-Kata’, and in the Tarfkh-i-Ihrahtmf, “ Utsiz," and by our author, 
“Utsm’ 1 ], son of ^utb-ud-Dln, Muhammad, son of Nuah-Tigin, upon whom 
Saajar's father conferred the rule over Khwarazm, threw off his allegiance. 
Sanjar invested him in Hazar-asp in 535 !!., which was taken ; but he treated 
the rebel leniently, and still allowed him to retain that territory. In 537 ll. 
[Guzfdah says in 535 H., while the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarfkh says it hap¬ 
pened in 536 H.] Gur Khan, who, in concert with At Shan, defeated Sanjar in 
the Daght, or Desert of Ifa{ran on the frontier of Samrjcand, died ; 

and, after this happened, Muhammad Khwarazm Shah expelled the infidels 
from Mawar-un-Nohr. 

1 It was, according to Guzfdah and others, after San jar’s defeat by the 
Shata-l's and MugJjols that ’AIa-ud*Dfn, chief of Ghur, ventured to show 
hostility towards him. Sanjar defeated him before Aohah in 547 H., and ’Ala- 
ud-Din was taken prisoner, but was subsequently released. Our author has 
mentioned this as about the first event of Sanjar’s reign, 

4 See note *, page 157. 

1 A tract of territory on the frontier of Chin- A few MSS. have Shutlan. 

* Fonikatf says that, when the Gh uzz tribe crossed the Jihun, Badr-ul- 
Mulk, 'Ajaml, the Sul^n’s Wazfr, advised Suljin Sanjar to attack them. 
This he did, and was overthrown and taken prisoner, and Khurasan, Kirniin, 
and Fars were seized by them 1 

The Sul J in marched against the Ghuzz in 548 H. The details are far too long 
for Insertion here. Upwards of a hundred thousand persons, not including 
women and children, were afterwards massacred by the Ghuzz. and the terri¬ 
tory of Kh urasan was devastated. In the following year was bom Tanauchfn, 
afterwards known by the name of Chingiz Kb in 

7 Gnzfdah says **a maun [which signifies two pounds of twelve ounces 
each] of silvaPrice, quoting the XhaH|*t-ul-Aihbir, says “ a quart# of 
a hundredweight of gold, besides 100,000 dfnirs,” which is ridiculous. Our 
author's account is the most probable one. 

L 2 
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agree to it, and, on this account, gave battle to them, and 
was defeated and taken prisoner. 

On the Sul£2n falling into their hands, the whole of the 
Ghuzz dismounted before his stirrup, and saluted him, and 
tendered their services. The Ghuzz chieftains, such as Tutl, 
Kurgharat, Malik Dinar, Ibrahim, and Khutali. besides 
others, girded up their loins before the Sultan's throne [to 
serve him], and began themselves to issue mandates [in 
his name]; and they divided Khurasan among themselves. 
Whatever it was requisite to do they did, and they used to 
state, " The Sultan commands this and that.” The slaves 
and servants of the Sanjari dynasty became dispersed 
and separated ; and the affairs of the country became 
disorganized, and the thread of sovereignty snapped 
asunder. 

After some time had passed—about a year, more or less* 
—one of the slaves, who was one of the Sultan’s nobles, 
proceeded to the Sultan Sanjar’s presence, and presented 
himself, and, as if going out on a hunting excursion, 
mounted the Sultan on horseback, and brought him a\yay 
[out of the hands of the .Ghuzz], and restored him to 
liberty once more. He conducted the Sultan to Marw', 
and placed him on the throne again, and some of the still 
remaining adherents of the dynasty collected around him ; 
but the Sultan’s days had now drawn towards their close, 
and the sovereignty had grown antiquated and gone to 
decay. On Monday, the 24th of the month Rabt’-ul- 
Awwal, in the year 552 II., Sultan Sanjar died at Marw, 
and was there buried. His age was seventy-three years 

• Our author generally eschews dales. Here again we have a specimen of 
his mode of writing history, when he asserts that Sanjar remained in captivity 
“about a year, more or less.” Sanjar remained nearly four years in the 
bands of the Ghuzz, and, during this period, no efforts were made to effect 
his escape,-lest his consort, Turkan Khatun, who appears to have again fallen 
into captivity, might remain in their hands. She having died, however, in 
551 II., Suljiln Sanjar succeeded in gaining over the Ghuz* chief who had 
charge of him, so far a & to get him to take him out on a hunting excursion to 
;he bankB of the Jlfcun. Arrangements had been made for the occasion, and 
Amir Abmad-i-^amaj, governor of Tinniz, was awaiting him on the bank, 
where he had got boats in readiness. The Sultan succeeded in throwing 
himself into one, and his people got into others, and then made their escape. 
In Ramadan of that year, the Sultan succeeded in assembling a force at 
Tinniz, and he then set out, under its escort, to Marw. 

• See latter part of preceding note. 
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and a little over, and his reign lasted sixty-two'. The 
mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 


ACCOUNT OF THE SULTANS OF ROM >, OF THE SALjOS'lAH 
DYNASTY. 

The Sultans of Rum were of the race of Saljuk, and were 
great and powerful monarchs; and, in the territories of Rum 
and the country of Afranjnumerous signs and marks 
of their goodness and benevolence, their expeditions and 
holy wars, their conflicts with unbelievers, buildingsof public 
utility and charity, in the shape of colleges, mosques, monas¬ 
teries for darweshls, karwansaraes, bridges, and charitable 
and pious foundations, remain to this day ; and the accounts 
of their descendants, their Maliks, and their Amirs, and of 
their heroic achievements in that country, arc recorded in 
trustworthy books. 

When the Sultan of Sultans, Sanjar, on whom be the 
mvrey of the Almighty, ascended the throne of his father, 
and became established in the sovereignty of the world, and, 
when the territories of Islam, both cast and west, were taken 
possession of by his servants, and the Khutbah was read 
for him from all the pulpits of Islam, and the money of the 
world became adorned with his name and titles, he conferred 
the kingdom of Rum upon his brother, Mahmud, son of 
Malik Shah*. The whole of the Sultans [of that country] 

1 Gtuldah says Sanjar died of grief on the 16th of Rabf’-til-Awwal 552 II., 
aged seventy-two years. The length of his reign must be calculated from the 
death of his brother Muhammad in 510 H., at which period he was thirty-one 
years old. Previous to this he was but subordinate ruler of Khurasan ; and 
historians calculate his reign from the date above mentioned. Other authors 
state that he reigned forty-one years. 

2 Our author completed his work in 658 H., and Sanjar died in 552 H.; 
and, although the SaljuV dynasty existed for thirty-two years after Sanjar’s 
death, and had terminated ninety-eight yean before our author closed his 
history, he says nothing about Sanjar's successors. 

2 Europe, the countries of the Christians, and the Roman empire of the east. 

4 All the copies of the test arc alike here. Our author lias made a precious 
hash of this Section of Ihe Rum! dynasty of the Salju^s. Sanjar did not, as 
he states, first establish that dynasty, neither was Sanjar’s brother, Mahmud, 
the first subordinate sovereign of Rum, cor was his son, Mas'Od, the second, 
nor were they ever its rulers. He has confounded the Sultans of ’Irik and 
those of Rfim together. Sanjar's brother, MafcmOd, moreover, died when in 

[bis 
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are his [MafcmOd's] descendants, an account of every one of 
whom is recorded in this Tabafcat, in order that its readers 
may call to remembrance, with a blessing, those who have 
passed away, and acquire some information respecting that 
dynasty*. 

• I will now demonstrate what I have referred to by giving a brief account 
of the mien of Rum, of the SaljBk dynasty. 

Jfil-timith —written likewise Rtl-timigh cr*^ and lfnl-limish u a.ht— 

but the last syllable is evidently the some as occurs in the name of the Turkish 
slave-sovereign of Dibit, “ I-yal-timish,”] son of Isra’tl, son of Saljuki Alb- 
Arialon's great uncle's son, according to the Muntakhab-ut-TawSrikh, rebelled 
against him [Alb-Arsalin] ; but, in an action near Damgban in Mubarrom, 
456 H., ^Cil-timi&h was defeated, and was found dead on the field. Alb* 
ArsalSn desired to put fCil-timigh’s sons to death, but was dissuaded from doing 
so by his Wazlr, and was induced to make Suhman, son of Ifil-timish. viceroy 
of certain territories of Shim, and he was the founder of the Snljuk Suljuns of 
RQm. Gurfdah states that Kil-timish received the investiture of the govern¬ 
ment of Dama|hV> from Malik Shih. at the time when he conferred so many 
territories upon others. See note s , page 168. Sullman, who was employed 
against the Christians in 467 H. [A.D, 1074-5]—but Fasih -1 and a few others say 
in 469 H. —succeeded by stratagem in wresting An{aktah out of the hands of 
Firdaus [Philorctus], Rumi, after it had been in the hands of the Christians 

his tenth year, in 489 h., only twenty-one years bejort Sanjar succeeded to the 
throne, and when Sanjar was about the same age. The first two sovereigns 
here mentioned as rulers of Rum, who undertook expeditions against ‘'the 
infidel Afranj,” were the first two rulers of’Irak, subordinate to Sanjar, as 
will be seen on reference to the second Rumi sovereign, so called, and Sanjar’s 
reign where ^Carajah, the cup-bearer, is referred to; page 151. From the third 
to the ninth, the rulers mentioned In this Section are correctly given as for as 
their names and a very meagre account of their reigns go ; but the tenth ruler, 
again, was the last ruler of 'Irak, not of Rum. I noticed, when reading the 
work, that, at the latter part of the reign of Mas'ud, all the copies of the 
original contained matter totally unintelligible with regard to that sovereign. 
It is strange too that all the copies of the work should be the same, for some 
of the MSS. I have collated, one in particular, are certainly five or six hundred 
years old. Still more strange is it, however, that, not only should the author 
in his preliminary notice of the Sultans of Rum mention Mahmud, brother of 
Sanjar, as the first, but, that he should subsequently mention his undertaking ex¬ 
peditions against the Christians ; and, with reference to the second ruler, Mas'ud, 
Mahmud’s son, he says that Sanjar, at first, conferred the throne of ’Irak upon 
him [Mas’Odl thus inferring that, subsequently, that of RGm was given to 
him. The heading of a chapter ot paragraph might be put in incorrectly by a 
copyist, but the sense of the matter cannot be, nor could Ram have been 
inserted for ’Irik- It is therefore evident that our author himself made a 
muddle of his work, and confounded the rulers of ’Irak with those of Rum, 
which, from other errors he has made, is not improbable It will also be 
noticed that he makes no mention whatever of the Saljuks of Kirman, consist¬ 
ing of eleven sovereigns, whose dynasty outlasted all the others—but he has also 
left out all the other Trikl rulers, except the two first and the last, who do 
duty for the Rfimls—neither has he given any account whatever of Sanjar’s 
successors, nor does he notice at all other less powerful dynasties. 
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I. MAflMCD, SON OF MALIK SHAH. 

On the throne of the territory of Rum having been con¬ 
ferred upon him by SullSn Sanjar, his brother, he undertook 
many holy wars in that region, and on the frontiers of 
Islam. He marched armies against the infidel Afranj, and 
carried on holy war according to the canons and ordinances 
of the sacred law. He captured fortresses and cities, and 
ruled over the servants of Almighty God with justice and 
beneficence. After he had reigned for a considerable time 
he died. 


II. MAS'OD, son OF MAHMClD SUAH. 

SultAn Mas’ud was the son of Mahmud, son of Malik 
Shah. At first, Sultan Sanjar conferred the throne of ‘Irah 
upon him; and, on one occasion, through the power and 
authority which he had acquired in that territory, he com¬ 
bined with Karajah, the Satri [cup-bearer], and they rebelled 
against the Sultan. 

The Sultan came upon them suddenly, and attacked 
them *, and took both Mas’ud and Karajah, the cup¬ 
bearer, prisoners. After that occurrence the affairs of 
Mas'ud went to ruin, and he never ascended the throne 
again ; but, in the person of his son, Kazil-ArsalSn by name, 
he acquired considerable power, and became sovereign, and 
carried on the government*. 

* * * * • * * * 

[Twelve copies of the original are all hopelessly defective 
here, and no two copies are alike. No break occurs in either 
MS. to indicate that any portion whatever has been lost or 
misplaced, or that any omission has been made in copying 7 . 

since 358 u. This was effected during the reign of the Greek emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus. I. SULIMAN [the Solyman of Tasso] acquired great renown 
by this, and, in 480 H., Malik Sb*h [not Sanjar, as our author states for he 
was then only an infant in his first year}, conferred the sovereignty on him. 
He reigned twenty years, and was succeeded by his son, II. DA’OD, who 


1 See the particulars at page 151. 

1 This is the only sense that is to be gathered from the original, and the 
statement is incorrect. See note 4 , page 157. 

* Not even in the precious Paris copy, which M. Taachcrau so fondly 
imagines to be in our author's own handwriting. 
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The context, in fact, proves that Minhaj-i-Saraj considered 
IJazil-Arsalan to be the son and successor of Mas’ud ; and, 
such being the case, the extent of our author's knowledge 
of history is impressively indicated.] 

******* 


in. kazil-arsalAn*, SON OF MAS'OD, son of ma^mOd, 
SON OF MALIK KRAH. 

After the decease of his father, ^azil-ArsalSn acquired 
some little power, and possessed himself of some of the 
frontier districts of the territory of Rum. He ruled for a 
short period and died. 


IV. JJULIJ-AKSALAN, SON OF KAZ 1 L-ARSAI.AN. 

Kullj-Arsalan was the son of Kazil-Arsalan, who was 
the son of Mas'ud, son of Mahmud, son of Malik Shah. 
He assumed the sovereignty of Rum after the death of 
his father, and became a very great and powerful monaren. 
He possessed himself of the territories upon the confines of 
Rum, captured many fortresses and strongholds, performed 
many heroic exploits, and acquired a great name on ac¬ 
count of the infidel Afranj having been often worsted and 
overthrown by him. 

All the Sultans of Rum glory in their connexion with 
him ; and he obtained the felicity of martyrdom. He was 
interred at Kuniah’, which is a large city in Rum. 

ascended the throne at Kuniah. He gained some successes over the Christians, 
nnd, after a reign of eighteen ysnrs, died in 518 H. His brother. III. KULlJ- 
ARSALAN, succeeded, who is said by one author to have fought a naval 
battle with the Christians, and, after an arduous struggle, to have been 
victorious ; hut there is some discrepancy with respect to the date, and the story 
may refer to the previous reign. He reigned until 539 H., but some say until 
J 37 H, ; but, having been defeated in a battle with the Trail haljufcs, he was 
drowned whilst crossing a river, when retreating before them. His son, IV. 
S L’ I.TA N' MAS'CD, succeeded, who, after a reign of nineteen years, died in 


1 Mas'ud, brother of Mahmud, son of Ghiya$-ud*Dfn, Muhammad, Saajar's 
brother, had no son so named. The lines which follow are meaningless, but 
are alilce in all the copies. 

' Called Koniah by Europesuss. 
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V. TZZ-UD-DlN, KAI-KA-CS, SON OF JCULjJ-ARSALAN. 

Sultan 'Izz-ud-Dln, Kai-Ka-us, ascended the throne after 
his father's death, and brought the country under his rule. 
He carried on holy war against the infidels of Afranj, and 
fought several battles with them in that country. He 
founded colleges and masjids, and left many monuments 
of his goodness and bounty behind. He was interred by 
the side of his father in the city of £uniah. 


vi. kai-kuuAd, son ok kai-kA-Cs. 

Sultan 'Ala-ud-DIn, Kai-Kubad, ascended the throne on 
the decease of his father, Kai-Ka-us, and brought under his 
sway the territories of Rum, and parts adjacent. 

55811. He was succeeded byhisson, V. 'IZZ-UD-DlN^ULlj-ARSALAN, 
mho ascended the throne at Kuniah. He annexed some of the terri¬ 
tories of the Christians, and, after a reign of twenty years, died in 578 it. 
After him came his son, VI. RUKN-UD-DIN, SU 1 . 1 MAN SHAH, the 
eldest, and, lietween him and his brother Gfciyas-ud-Dfn, Kai-Khusrau, who 
had been nominated successor by his father, hostilities arose, which went on 
till 588 H. Kai- Kh usmu fled to the Christians. Suliman annexed Ar;-i-Rum 
and Kar? [Kars], with their dependencies. He reigned twenty-four years, and 
died in 602 h. His son, VII. 'IZZ-UD-DIN, SUI.ij-AR.SADAN 11 ., 
son of Suliman, succeeded. He was an infant, and his uncle, Kai-Khusrau, 
having been recalled from the Farang, in 603 H., succeeded, after a year, in 
depriving him of the sovereignty, and Kullj-Arsnlan was shut up in a fortress, 
where he died in 609 H. VIII. fUHYAS-UD-DlN. KAI-&HU.SRAU, 
after dethroning his young nephew in 603 H., assumed the sovereignly. He 
took Antakiah from the Christians, into whose hands it had again fallen, in 
603 H., and was himself killed in a battle with the ruler of Istanbul [Constan¬ 
tinople], after a reign of six years, in 609 It., but some authors say in the pre¬ 
ceding year, and some, 610 H. This proliably is the fifth monarch referred to 
by our author, under the name of IJulij-Arsalan, as he is the only one 
mentioned who attained the felicity of martyrdom in having been slain by the 
Christiana His brother, 'AlS-ud-Dln, Kai-^fubad, rose against him, but had 
to submit, and was confined in a fortress. 

Ghiyas-ud-Dln. Kai-Khnsrau. having been slain in battle with the Chris¬ 
tians, was succeeded by his son, IX. ’IZZ-UD-DIN, KAI-KA-OS, but he 
died after a short reign of about a year. Must authors da not mention this 
prince at alL He was succeeded by his uncle, 'Ala-ud-Dtn, Kai-ljuhad, 
who is about the first of the sovereigns of this dynasty that can be traced 
by his correct name and title, from our author's account of them. X. 'ALA- 
UD-DIN, KAI-£UBAD, who had been immured in a fortress, succeeded his 
nephew, ’Ixz-uiJ-Din, Kai-Ki-us, in 610 H. f and is accounted one of the 
greatest sovereigns of the dynasty. Hostilities arose between him and the 
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He fought battles with the infidels of Afranj; and many 
indications of his goodness exist to this day. 

He had sons, who acquired great renown, and became 
great men. He died on the <;th of the month Shawwal. in 
the year 633 H., and he, likewise, was buried at Kuniah. 


VII. KAI-KHUSRAU, SON OF KAI-SUBAD. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dfn.Kai-Khusrau', was a great monarch 
of noble disposition and excellent qualities, just and 
impartial. Having ascended the throne after the death of 
his father, he took possession of the territories of Rum, and 
assumed the government of them. 

In this reign, the disturbance and disorder consequent 
upon the irruption of the army of infidel Mughals had 
reached the frontiers of Rum*. The Sultan, in such 
manner as he was able, entered into friendly relations with 
the Farang *. He was assembling an army upon the fron¬ 
tiers bordering upon the territory of Islam, when, 

unfortunate bat gallant Jolal-ud-Din, the last of the Kh w atazru Shahts. They 
fought a battle, in Ramadan, 627 11., in which Kai-£ubad was victorious. 
The Mughal, Uktae l-Ca'in, sent him a Yarlfgh [diploma] congratulating him, 
and the Khalifah [for overthrowing a good Musalinan perhaps] conferred upon 
him the title of SultHn-i-A’jam, wa l^astm-i-Mu’ajzam. He reigned twenty, 
six years, and died in 634 11., having been poisoned, by mistake some authors 
say, by his son, Ghiyag-nd-Din. Kal- Kh usrau. who assumed the throne. 


suddenly,. 


1 Our author is correct here as to the name and title. Gif IVAS-UD-IJIN, 
KAI-KljUSRAU, the eleventh of the dynasty, is the man who poisoned his 
own father, of whom our author gives such a glowing account. 

1 An army of Mughals marched against him, under Taju, Nuyan, and the 
Mughals obtained sway over the territory of Rum, after an engagement at 
Koshah-dagh in 641 H. Kai- Rh usran died in 642 H., but Guzfdah says in 
644 II., and Jahan-Ara and Muntafchab-ut-Tawarikh say in 643 H., bat 
Kau|at u?-§afa says in 640 H., which is certainly incorrect. His son Sulimin 
succeeded. 

* The word “Farang” is used here In all the copies, but Afranj is the word 
previously used. This, doubtless, is what Gibbon refers to in grandiloquent style, 
which often covers great errors “ Flying from the arms of the Moguls, those 
shepherds of the Caspian [whom he styles * the strange and savage hordes of Cam - 
mians,' thus indicating the extent of his knowledge of the matter] rolled 
headlong on Syria ; and the union of the Franks with the Sultans of Aleppo, 
Hems, and Damascus was insufficient to stem the violence of the torrent.” 
The “torrent ” of course signifies the fugitive Sult&n Jalil-ud-Dfn flying from 
the Mughals. who was defeated by AU-ud-Din, Kai-Rubad, as related in a 
previous note. 
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he was deserted And left alone by his troops. The Mugbal 
forces made an inroad into that territory; and, after they 
again retired, Kai-Khusrau died in the beginning of 
Mubarram, 643 H. 4 

He reigned for a period of eleven years, and named his 
son, 'Izz-ud-Din, Kai-Ka-us, his heir and successor. 

VIII. TZZ-UD-DlN, KAI-KA-OS, SON OF KAI.&HUSRAU. 

According to his father’s nomination as successor to the 
sovereignty, Sultan ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Kai-Ka-us, ascended the 
throne of Rum in the beginning of the year 643 H., and 
the Maliks and other great nobles submitted to his autho¬ 
rity *. 

As he was celebrated for his energy, his warlike accom¬ 
plishments, and his nobility of mind, he strengthened his 
frontiers on the side of Afranj ; and, as a matter of necessity, 

* Died in 644 H. according to Guzidah and F«?ife-J, and in 642 H. accord¬ 
ing to the Mnm.i]fbah-ut-Tawarlkh. 

f • As is often the case towards the termination of a dynasty, anthers here nrc 
elt variance one with another respecting the succession. Some say that Gh i yas - 
ud-Dln, Kai-Khusrau. was succeeded by his son, 'Izz-nd-Iiin, Kai-Ka-us, and 
that he, as our author states, desfauhed his brother Kukn-ud-I)in, Kultj-Arsalan 
[called by others Kukn-ud-Din, Sullman], to the camp of the Mughal Ka’an. 
The facts, however, appear to he as follow. On the death of Giuyhf-ud-Dln, 
Kai-Khusrau, in 642 h., his son, XII. RUKN-UD-D 1 N, SULlMAN, suc¬ 
ceeded. It was he who despatched his brother, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Kai-ffubld, to the 
Court of Ab-gha [called also Ab-ka] Khan, where be continued far a consider¬ 
able time in distress and trouble. Having at length succeeded in his mission, he 
set out on his return, but Rnkn-ud-Dln, Sullman, suspecting he was coming 
with designs against him, hod him put to death as soon as he entered his terri¬ 
tory ; and another brother, ’Izz ud-Dtn, Kai-Ka-us, fled to the camp of Rarki 
Kh an. After a reign, so called, of twenty years, Sultman was himself put to 
death, by order of Ab-gfaa Khan, in 664 II. 

Others, on the contrary, say that Rukn-ud.Ptn, having succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing from the Mughal Ka’an, a grant of investiture for himself, on his return 
into Klim, was the cause of great disorders; and that Tzz-ud-D{n, Kai-Khtinmu, 
fled to Istanbul, and was proceeding to the Dajht-i-Kal>ch»?< to lay his case 
before the Ijfa'an, but died on the way, Rukn-ud-Dln having in the mean¬ 
time, with Mughal aid, assumed the sovereignty; but, after a short time had 
elapsed, Rukn-ud-Dln [called Kullj-Arsalan by some and Sullman by others] 
was found to have been intriguing with the ruler of Mi;r, and was put to death 
in 664 H. 

As our author finished his history in 658 H. I have no occasion to say 
more than that he records events respecting the Mughals which, evidently, 
belong to the reign of Qhiyaf-nd-Din, Kai-Khuiraa, the seventh ruler, by fab 
account, and has confused the events of the following ones. 
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consequent upon the power and predominance of the infidel 
Mughals over the dominions of Islam, he, in order to ward 
off [the inroads of] that race, despatched his younger 
brother into Turkistan to the Court of Mangu Khan, the 
Mughal, so that he might, under terms of peace, be left in 
possession of his dominions. 

On Rukn-ud-Dln, Kulij-Arsalan, the envoy and brother 
of Sul(an Kai-Ka-us, reaching the presence of Mangu 
Khan, the Mughal, he preferred requests, and made solici¬ 
tations contrary to the mandate of his brother. He sought 
from Mangu Khan the territory of Rum for himself, and 
likewise assistance from him to enable him to liberate that 
country from the hands of his brother. Mangu Khan gave 
him the daughter of the Nu-in* [a Prince, or a great noble,] 
Aljakta.the Mughal, and despatched Aljakta, with his troops, 
to aid Rukn-ud-Din, Kulij-Arsalan [against his brother]. 

When they reached the Rumi territory, 'Izz-ud-Din, 
Kai-Ka-us, retired before them ; and Kulij-Arsalan and 
the Mughals became dominant over Rum. Kai-Ka-us 
went to Aor Khan of Rum, and, having obtained aid from 
him, came and suddenly attacked the Mughals. and over¬ 
threw them’. He captured his brother, and immured him 
in a fortress. 

After some time, he, Kulij-Arsalan, succeeded in escap¬ 
ing, and went to the Mughals ; and, as what has happened 
since has not become known to the author, this [notice of 
him] has been thus much abridged. 

IX. SUTB-UD-l)i,\-« KULIJ-ARSALAN. 

Trustworthy persons call him Rukn-ud-Din, Kulij- 
Arsalan, and say that he is among the Mughals. along 
with Hulau, the Accursed, in the direction of the terri¬ 
tory of Atarbaijan. What the upshot of his affairs 
may be no one can say ; but, please God, may they end 
well *! 

• Also written Nuyin. 

J Wbo Aor [in one copy Ox] Khan of Rum might have been, it would 
require our author to explain. No overthrow of the Mughals by the Saljufts 
of Rum is mentioned by other writers. 

1 One copy has Rukn-ud-Din. 

* This short account varies, and is somewhat less in some of the oopies ot 
the work. Hulau is also styled Hulikvt. 
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******* 

[The author now returns to the last of the Saljuks of 
’Irak 1 . All the MSS. are alike here.] 

******* 

X. TUQHRIL, SON OF JUCiHRIL. 

Respecting the descent of this Prince two different 
accounts have been given. Some relate that he is Tughril,, 
the son of Tughril, son of Kazil Arsalan ’. 

Sultan Tughril was a sovereign, and the son of a 
sovereign, and a person of great magnificence ; and his reign 
was contemporary with that of Suljan 'Ala-ud-Din, Takisji, 
Khwarazm Shall*. 

His strength was so very great, that not a warrior of his 
day could lift his mace 4 from the ground, and he was a 
man of great stature and of awe-striking presence. Per¬ 
sons of credit relate, that the hair on his upper lip was so 
long, that he used to draw his moustaches back, and put 
them behind his cars. 

He was one of the brother’s sons of Sultan Sanjar*, and 
was [left] very young in years on the decease of his father. 
The sons of the Ata-bak Uadd-giz—who was one of Sanjar's 
slaves, and had, previously, been ruler of that territory, and 
had espoused Tughril's mother [grandmother of Tughril. 
widow of Arsalan, Tughril's father], after his father's death 
—had acquired power over 'Irak ; and, when their father 
died, they immured Sultan Tughril in one of the fortresses 
of 'Irak, and took the country into their own possession 4 . 

1 All the copies arc alike in this respect, and no hiatus whatever occurs in 
the different MSS. to show it I merely discovered it from the names and 
events mentioned. 

1 Not so: Tughril, the last of the dynasty, was son of Arsalan Shah, and 
his title was Rukn-ud-Dtn. There arc no contrary account* that I know of. 
One copy has Tughril. son of Arsalan, son of Kultj-Arsalan. 

3 In some copies this paragraph is placed at the end of his reign. 

4 See note *, page 91. 

* He was Sanjar’s brother’s great-grandson, if not one generation farther 
removed. 

4 I have been obliged to take a little liberty with the text of this paragraph, 
which, in all twelve copies, is in a hopeless state of muddle. No two copies 
are alike ; and, as the text now stands, it is a mere jumble of words without any 
observance of grammatical rules. The literad translation of this passage, as it 
now stands, is as follows:—“He was one of the brother's sons of Sulfan 
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When Sultan Jughril reached man’s estate, and became 
famous for his vast strength, his great bodily vigour, his 
nobility of mind, and his warlike accomplishments, a party 
[of adherents] rendered him aid, and set him at liberty from 
imprisonment. He came forth, and great numbers of the 
servants of his father and grandfather flocked around him. 
He assumed the Chatr [canopy of royalty], and became 
Sulfan. The following are two lines from a poem composed 
on his escape fromconfinement, and his rise to dominion and 
power 1 :— 

** The tidings reach’d Rii— 1 The Sultan is come 1 ’— 

And that august canopy of his is to Hamadan come." 

After Sultan Jughril had acquired supremacy over 
the territory of 'Irak, and had reigned for a considerable 
period, a number of his servants despatched letters to 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Takijh, Khwarazm Shah, and invited 
him to come into that country. In accordance with that 
request, Sultan Takish invaded ’Irak with a large army. 
When the two armies came into proximity with each other, 
one or two ingratc slaves acted treacherously towards 
Sultan Tughril, and came up behind his august back and 
martyred him. 

At this period his other followers were engaged in front, 
at the head of a pass, fighting bravely, and did not become 
aware of this piece of treachery, until those treacherous 
ingrates brought the august head of their sovereign to 
Sultan Takish, Khwarazm £hah. who despatched it to that 
staunch and steadfast band of Tughril’s followers. 

Sanjar, and had been left, after his father fs death] very young [in years]. 
The sons of the Ata-bak lladd-giz, who was a slave of Sanjar's, having 
acquired power over 'Irak, because hit [sic] father was ruler of 'Irak ; [and], 
when he died, tJuy imprisoned Sultan Tughril in one of the fortresses of ’Irak, 
took his mother to wife [sic], and possessed themselves of the country.” For 
a correct account of these matters see the following note, and note page 169. 

7 Jahan-Pahlawin, the Ata-bak, on the death of his half-brother [see under 
Ata-baks of Afarbaijan and 'Irak, page 171, and note*] Arsalan Shib. set np 
the latter's son, Tughril, as sovereign of 'Irak, who was then seven years old. 
While his maternal unde, JahSn-Pahlawin, lived, Tughril's affairs prospered, 
and he reigned in some splendour. Jahin-Pahlnwan, however, died in 582 H., 
and £azil-Altaian, his fall brother, desired to take his place as Ata*bak to 
Tughril. The latter, being impatient of restraint, would not brook it, and, 
accordingly enmity arose between them. For further particulars respecting 
Tughril and £ariLAnalin, see note*, page 1JI, and note 1 page 172. 
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When they found what had happened, they declared 
that they would not cease fighting and using the sword, 
until he, Sultan Takigh, should deliver up to them the 
murderers of their sovereign, whereupon they would yield 
to him. Sultan Takish complied, and delivered up the 
murderers, whom they sent to the infernal regions. Then, 
taking along with them the head of Sult&n Tughril. they 
proceeded to the presence of Sultan Takisjt. and sub¬ 
mitted to him. He took the head in his arms, and, along 
with them, performed the customary mourning [for the'de¬ 
ceased] ; and Sultan Takish, Kfawarazm Shah, took pos¬ 
session of 'Irak'. 

* TnghriVs death occurred in the following manner!—Takish of Khwtrairn, 
having invaded ’IraV fl t the instigation of ^[utlagh Ininaj, encountered 
Tughril's forces within three farsakhs of Rai, where Tughril had pitched hit 
camp. According to several authors Tughril and Kutlagh Irunaj were 
engaged hand to hand, when ?ughril struck his own horse a blow with his 
mace, which was intended for his opponent, and .the horse fell with him, and 
Tughril was slain by gutlagh Inanaj, I prefer, however, the circumstantial 
account of Yaia'i, who says that whilst Tughril was leading his troops in a 
charge, his horse stumbled, and Tughril was thrown to the ground. At this 
r-ioment JCutlugh inanaj reached the spot, and desired to give Tughril a 
fc.iishing blow, and slay him l>efore he was recognized. This he accomplished, 
and the body was then placed upon a camel and token to the presence of 
Takijh, “ who, on seeing his enemy in this condition, knell down and gave 
thanks to the Almighty for the mercy vouchsafed to him.” His head was 
sent, os an insult, to the Khali fah at llaghdad, and his body was cxj>osed upon 
a gibbet in the bazar of Rai, on Thursday, the 29th of Rahi^ul-Awwal, 590 H. 
Thus ended the first dynasty of the SaljiiVs, who ruled over Khurasan and 
TraV for a period of l6l years. This account of Tughril and his death is 
widely different from our author’s. The Khalifah was hostile to Takish. See 
under his reign, Section XV!. 

Our author does not give any account of the Salju^ dynasty ol Shim, or 
of that which ruled so long in Kirman. 



SECTION XIII. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SANJARIYAH RULERS. 

The humblest of the servants of the Almighty's Coi 
Minhaj-i-Sarfij, Jurjani, states, that, when the period 
the dynasty of the Sanjarlyah expired, and no son remair 
unto Sultan Sanjar, nor brother's sons 1 [likewise], every c 
of his slaves held some territory among the dominion^ 
Islam. These slaves assumed the title of Ata-baks [gi^ 
dians and preceptors], and, to the brother’s sons of Sul 
Sanjar, they accorded the title of Sovereign, whilst t] 
possessed themselves of the different territories of j 
empire 1 . 

These Ata-baks were of different races. One was 
descendant of the Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, to whom Sul 
Sanjar had given the territories of'Irak and AzarbSij 
the second, the Ata-bak, Sankur, to whom he had g : 

1 So in all the copie*, hut a few lines umler our author contradicts hir-, 

5 Our author appears quite as much in the dark with respect to the Alie 
if not more so than he is with regard to the Suljans of Rum. It wat^g 
Malik Shah, the father of Sultan Sanjar-not Sanjar himself—wh, 
several of his Mantlflks or slaves, as welt as some of his relatives and 10 
rulers over different parts of his vast empire [see page 138], as the datfit 
1 shall give will prove, and on the authority of authors of undoubted a 
such as have been already mentioned. For the information of the 
reader uninitiated in Oriental lore, I would mention that the words n j 
and Ghulam. signifying “slave," must not be understood in the sens^, 
conveys in our language. These slaves were sometimes captives^^ 
often boys of Turkish origin, purchased hy kings and their greal^ 
traders—slave-dealers—and trained for the highest offices. They up or 
times adopted hy their masters, and were frequently made govern 
princes, and leaders of armies. Numbers of these Turkish slaves ptre si 
throne of Dihli, as will hereafter be mentioned in these pages. lts 0 f 
The Ata-baks, it must be remembered, notwithstanding ssessec 
assertions, were, at the outset, more or less subject to the pyt 
house of Salju)c, and acted as tutors and guardians of, died inJttr autl 
which the word Ata-bak means from the Tur'rUs plice ^creigns of 
a great man. Sanjar himself was pv 1-1 ““h various young prin 

year of his age, which signifies tV kther, and bai, r 

name, and that his Ati-bak ca^‘ l * caw E e “t Efcurisan in the »• 

“ e Covernment was admin*' 
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the territory of F 3 rs; and, third, the Ata-baks of Mau$il, 
and the Maliks of §h 3 m\ Trustworthy authorities have 
related some little respecting the events [in the lives] of 
1 two of these dynasties, as has been [herein] recorded ; and, 
with regard to the Ata-baks of Maugil, as much as has been 
written respecting the affairs of Sultan Nur-ud-Din of Sham 
is all the information that has been obtained, with the 
exception of that of which the Khudawand-Zadah [son of a 
lord or great man] of Mau$il informed me, which was this 
much, that his eighth ancestor was a Turk of Khata-i. and 
the slave of Sultan Sanjar \ Such being the case, this 
dynasty [of Ata-baks] has been classified into three 
sections*. 


FIRST DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARlYAII MALIKS OF 'IRAK AND AZERBAIJAN. 

Re it known that one night, at a convivial entertainment, 
Suitan Sanjar conferred sovereignty upon three persons— 
to Malik Utsuz* he gave the throne of Khwarazm ; to the 
Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, the throne of Azarbaijan ; and the 
throne of Fars to the Ata-bak, Sankur 7 . 

1 Respecting both of which dynasties he gives nn account. From the 
remarks which follow, our author seems to have been at a loss for materials, 
and his statements fully prove it. 

* A vast deal of information, certainly. 

* It will be noticed that our author, u’bo generally eschews, dates, never 
gives a single date throughout his account of the three following dynasties, so 
tailed. 

* Also written L'tsir, and in the Burlian-i-Kula', Itsir. 

I Sanjar's father, Malik Shah, who certainly held a greater extent of terri¬ 
tory than any other of the Salju^: sovereigns, bestowed territories, that is the 
viceroyalty over them, upon his Mamluks aud officers. Kh wara/m he gave to 
Nfish.Tigtn-i-Ghariah. who was also a slave, on his conquest of that territory, 
In 475 H. [He was the progenitor of that dynasty], and this happened fit* 
years before Sanjdr ttvis born. The latter, during his reign, in 535 H., endea¬ 
voured to reduce Itsir, the grandson of Nujh-Tigln, who died when Sitnjar 
was in his twelfth year, but was unable, and llsia lrccame an independent 
sovereign. On A^-San^ur, the progenitor of the Ata-baks of Ears and of 
Diyar-i-Bakr, Muhammad, Sanjar’s predecessor, licsimved the government nf 
yalab, in 487 It., upwards of five years before Sanjar came to the throne of the 
empire : He had only held Khurasan before. It was Mahmud, nephew of 
Sanjar, who gave II«dd-gii the widow of his brother in marriage, and the 
government of Ajarhatjin, as mentioned farther on. I have been thus par¬ 
ticular here in order to show the value of our author's statements with respect 

M 
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When the next day came round, a number of his Wazirs, 
confidants, and advisers, represented to the Sultan, that, on 
the previous night, his Majesty had given thrones away 
to three different persons, out of whose hands he would nofi 
hereafter, be able to disengage them. He inquired what 
three persons they were, and, when they informed him, he 
confirmed the appointments, saying :— 11 Those two first 
mentioned are my slaves, and the other is in my service. 
As there is no son to interpose, who would be heir to 
the sovereignty, it is better that my slaves should be, 
paramount." I 

I. THE ATA-BAK, ILATT-GIZ*, US-SANJARl. 

The Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, was a slave of Sultan Sanjar’s 
and he was possessed of great strength and nobility of mint' 

Having brought the territory of Azarbaijan under hi^ . 
sway, he performed many great acts; and many mom/ i- 
ments of his goodness still remain in that country. { 

to the Ata-baks, whatever mny Ire the value of what he says aliout HindGstay a. 
As the oilier slaves who were appointed rulers at the same time, are nl ot 
mentioned hy our author, I need not refer to them here. / 

1 The Ata-bak, iladd-giz (or Ilatt-giz, t and J being Interchangeable], wi as 
the slave of Kamal-ud-Diu, 'All, Samairainl, the Wazir of Sultan Mahmud >i 
son of Sultan Muhammad, son of Sul[an Malik Shah. [See note A , page 14 -6. 
As the author leaves out Mahmud's reign, it is not surprising that he maki s 
errors with respect to Iladd-giz.) Sainairam is one of the dependencies c if 
Isfahan, And is said to have been founded by Sim, the son of Nuh [Noah] 
who gave it the name of Sam-Aram—Sam's resting-place [or place of rest]— 
but, from constant use, in course of lime, the name got corrupted into 
Samairam. After the Wazfr, Kamal-ud-Ilin, was put to death, in the month 
of §afar, 516 it., Iladd-giz became the servant of Sultan Mahmud, during 
whose reign he rose to the highest rank and dignity, and great power. Mah-j 
mud gave the widow of his brother Tughril, the mother of Arsalin Shah 
[see page 165, where the author falls into utter confusion : this note tends to; 
throw some light upon his statements there], in marriage to Iladd-giz, and 
liestowed upon him the government of Aiarbaijan. He became very powerful, 
and annexed Ganjah and §j)trwan to his territory. He set up Arsalin Shah, 
son of Tughril. his wife's son, as sovereign, and, at once, assumed the entire 
direction of affairs, and all the power, Arsalan possessing nothing of sove- 
reignty except the bare name. Iladd-giz died at Hamadan, according to 
Fajib-t, in 567 H, but some say in 569 H. In 557 H., an army of 30^000 
(vnrjls [Georgians] invaded Afarbaijan, destroyed the city of Dii-ln, and slew 
10,000 Musalmnns, carried off a number of captives, and burnt the great 
Masjid. Shnms-ud-Dln, iladd giz, took the field with 50,000 horse, at Tabriz, 
in order to aid the ruler of Akhlat and the lord of Marayhnh. and to re 1 ’ •* 
this invasion, which he effected in the following year. 
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The Almighty gave him worthy and accomplished sons ; 
and he carried on wars with the infidels of Afranj and 
Karkh. and reduced the country, as far as the frontiers of 
Rum, under his subjection, and conquered a great part of 
'Irak. He died after reigning a considerable time. 


II. THE ATA-IJAK, MUHAMMAD, SON OK 1 I.ATT-C 1 Z. 

The Ata-bak, Muhammad, was a great monarch, and 
succeeded his father on the throne’, lie took possession 
of the territories of 'Irak and Azarbaljfm, and performed 
many illustrious deeds. He was just and of implicit faith, 
he founded colleges and masjids, and undertook many 
expeditions against the unbelievers. He likewise per¬ 
formed many gallant exploits in the direction of Karkh. 
and reduced the territory, as far as the frontiers of Rum 
and Sham, under his sway. 

He reigned for a considerable period, and had slaves 
who attained great eminence and grandeur, who, after him, 
took possession of the territories of 'Irak', such as I-tagh- 
mish, and Ada-mist, and others besides them, the whole 
of which they held up to the time of Khwarazm Sh;ih. when 
the territories of Irak passed out of their hands, and they 
died. 

In the length of his reign’, his justice, and his bene¬ 
ficence, the Ata-bak, Muhammad, was a second Sanjar, 

* iladd-giz was succeeded as Ala-hak by his son, Jahan Pahlawan, Muham¬ 
mad, by the widow of Sultan Tughril, and half-brother of Arsaian Shah. The 
latter having died in 571 H., the Ata-bak set Arsalan’s son, Tughril. a child in 
his seventh year, upon the throne of ’Irak ; but he was a mere puppet, and, 
except in name, the AtA-bak was sovereign. Jahan Pahlawan then despatched 
his full brother, K&zil-Arsalan, as his deputy, to Afarhafjan. Jahan Pahlawan 
died at Rai in 582 If. There is a good deal of discrepancy among authors as 
to the dates of the deaths of these two Ata-l>aks. 

1 As the Ata bak, Muhammad, Jahan Pahlawan, had several sons, who 
succeeded to his territories, the motion of his “slaves” who held them “up 
to the time of Khwarazm Shah." is like many other statements of our author, 
inexplicahle. No other writer makes such a statement. 

1 The Ati-bak, Iladd-giz, died in 567 it., some say in 568 11., and others, 
569 h. He held sway about 35 years. The Ata-bak, Muhammad, who, our 
author says, was “0 second Sanjar in length of reign,” only held power from 
the date of his father’s death, until 582 h., just 1$ years, lie has confounded 
the father with the son. 
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III. THE ATA-BAK, YOZ-BAK, SON OF MUHAMMAD, US- 

sanjar!. 

The Ata-bak, Yuz-bak, was sovereign of A?arbatjan. 
Some have said* that he was the brother of the Ata- 
bak, Muhammad, son of the Ata-bak, Ilatt-giz, the San- 
jarl. 

Yuz-bak was a man of energy and experience, and reigned 
over the territory of AzarbaijSn for a considerable time. 


3 An absurd way of writing history, when he is rot even certain of the names 
and descent of the people he pretends to write about, who flourished only a 
short time before he compiled his work. The Ata-bak, Jahan Pahlawan, 
Mu[imnmad, was succeeded by his brother, Kazil-Arsalan, not hy Yuz-bak. 

At the decease of the former, ?!azil presented himself before Sultan 'JTnghril, 
in expectation that be would permit him to act as his Ata-bak ; but he, having 
experienced severity from Jahin Pahlawan, and having now grown older, was 
not inclined to have another master, and would not consent. Ifazil, becoming 
hopeless ol gaining his object, retired into A;arlraij 3 n, and rebelled ; but was 
defeated in an engagement with Tuphril’s partisans. In 583 H., Ijfazil h- ‘ a> 
gained sufficient strength to be able to renew hostilities ; and, in 586 H., ) 1( 
made fugliril prisoner, with his son, named Malik Shah, and immured the\ 01 
in a strong fortress in Afarbatjan, and J£nzil-Arsalan assumed indepcndeil 11 
sovereignty. Jfazil-Arsalan was assassinated by the disciples of the Mulaftidd 
in 587 »f., afler reigning live years. See pages 165 and 166. | 

He was succeeded by his nephew, Nu?rat-ud-Din, Abii-Bikr, the son II 
Jahan Pahlawan, in the territory of Afarbaijan only, and ’Irafc passed to H?" s 
brother, ^utlagh Inanaj. In 587 h., the year after Abu-lllkr's death, Suljf 'f n 
Tughril effected his escape from imprisonment, and succeeded in reaching" 

1 1raV- Kutlagh Inanaj, afler marrying his mother to Tughril, combined with* 
her to administer poison to Tughril in his food ; but, having received a warn¬ 
ing, Tughril compelled his wife to take it, upon which she almost immediately 
died. {Cullagh Inanaj was imprisoned for a lime, but was subsequently set at 
liberty, lie went to the Court of Takijh, SulJ 3 n of Shwarazm, and brought 
him with an army upon Tughril, and, in a battle which took place between 
them, Tughril was slnin, and the first dynasty of the Saljufcs terminated. This 
will throw some light upon the almost unintelligible and confused account given 
by our author respecting the reign of Sultan Tughril, at page 166, and the 
very romantic, but not very authentic account of his death. It will be noticed 
that, up to this time, even the Ata-baks were nominally but the ministers of 
the Silju^t sovereigns, and not “great monarchs” who ascended “thrones,” 
os our author asserts. 

The Ata-bak, Oz-bak, or YGz-bak [the name is written both ways], son ot 
Jahan Pahlawan, was the last of the At 3 -baks of A;arhatjin, and succeeded 
Nu$rnt-ud-DIti, Abu-Bikr, in the government of that territory. He was the 
Ata-bak whose city of Tabriz, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, the last of the Khwiraimi 
Susans, invested. Yuz-bak had left it, and had placed his consort in charge ; 
and she, having fallen in love with Jalal-ud-Din, became his wife .ad sur¬ 
rendered the city to him. Yuz-bak died of grief and chagrin. F' cconnt 
of this circumstance, see the reign of Jalal-ud-Din, Section 
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He continued in possession of it until the reign of Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm £feah. Upon several occasions 
the forces of Khwarazm Shah were appointed to act against 
him, but he did not fall into their hands, until he advanced 
into ’Irak, being eager for the possession of Isfahan, and 
hostilities were going on between him and the Ata-bak of 
Fars, Sa’d [son of Zangl], 

Unexpectedly, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
came upon them. The Ata-bak^ Yuz-bak, was defeated 
and completely overthrown, and AzarbJijSn passed out of 
his possession, and he died. 

IV. THE ATA-BAK, ABO-BIKR, SON OF MUHAMMAD. 

The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, was a great monarch; and the 
territory of ’Irak, and the Jibal [the mountain tracts of’Irik] 
came into his possession. He ruled his subjects justly and be¬ 
neficently,and cleared the frontiers of his territoryof enemies. 
_ He founded colleges and masjids in ’Irak, Arran, and 
Azarbaijan, and a very large college at Maraghah ; and 
was the patron of ecclesiastics and learned men. He had 
numerous slaves, both of his father’s and of his own, each 
of whom was Malik [ruler] in one of the cities of ’Irak- He 
was the elder brother of the Ata-bak, Yuz-bak, and he 
reigned for a considerable time, and died, leaving no 
children behind him. 


SECOND DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARlYAII MALIKS OF FANS. 

I. THE ATA-BAK, SAK?UK 4 , US-SANJAKl. 

As soon as the throne of Firs' was conferred upon the 
Ata-bak, Sankur, by Sultan Sanjar, Sankur brought that 

« Guztdah says that Afc-Sonfcur [turned into “ Ascansar" by Gibbon], who 
held H®lah of Sultan Malik Shah, is the progenitor of these Ata-baks of Pars. 

* We now come to the Ata-baks of F 2 rs, whom our author continually styles 
“great monarchs,” who ascended thrones, although, at the very outlet, he says the 
brothers’ sons of Sanjar retained the title of Badfhah. He begins with the 
Ati-bak, Sankur, and would lead his readers to imagine that he was the first 
of the rulers of Kars who bore that title, and that Sultan Sanjar bestowed the 
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territory under subjection', and acted with justice and 
beneficence to the people under his sway. 

On the death of Sultan Sanjar, some of the brothers’ 
sons of that monarch came into the territory of Fars from 
'Irak. Sanljur sent them to Istakhur. in that territory, 

sovereignty of that territory upon him, as he did upon others of his slaves. 
Such, however, is not the case. The Ata-baks of Fars were of the race of 
Salghur, a Turkman chief, who, about the time of the great movement of the 
SaljuVs towards Kh urasan, made raids into that territory, and committed 
great ravages, until the Salju^s became complete masters of it, when that 
chieftain is said to have taken service under Sulfan Tughril Deg, and Salghur 
and his tribe took up their quarters in Pars, Khuzistan. Lurislan, and parts 
adjacent. From the downfall of the Dialnmah dynasty to the rise to indepen¬ 
dent sovereignty of the Sanjqirlah, of whom our author’s Sanfcur is the first, 
«7Y« persons ruled over Fars, six of whom were governors on the part of the 
SaljnV sovereigns. The first of these was Fa?l, son of Hasan, who in 459 H., 
after Alb-A rsalan, the previous year, had inflicted chastisement upon the Shaitan- 
karah, seized Mansur-i Ffilad Sutun [Pillar of Steel], the last of the Dtlamt 
sovereigns of the family of Biiwiah, and imprisoned him. He then seized 
upon Fars, which he appears to have been allowed to retain ; but, subsequently, 
having become disaffected, he was replaced by the Amir Khumar-Tigin. To 
him succeeded the Ata-hak, Jawlt [also written Ch 5 \vli] t who reduced the 
power of the Shabankarah. He was succeeded in the government liy the Ata* 
bak, Ifnrajah, who was slain at Hamadan [Guxtdnh says in Fars]. He was 
followed by the Ali-bak, Mongu [also called Manglis], his son. Subsequently, 
the Ata-bak, liuzabah [also written Fuzlitiah,/being interchangeable with A], 
was made governor by SiiltSn Mas’fwl, son of Muhammad, son of Malik Shah. 
Saljnkf. He rebelled against Mns’iid, son of Mahmud, and was taken in an 
engagement with him, and put to death in 542 It. After this, Sultan Mas'ud 
made his brother's son, Malik Shah[Guzidah says, Muhammad], ruter of Fars. 
He was a youth wholly given to pleasure; and, after a time, he put to death, 
without cause, the Ata-bak [his own Ata-hak in all probability], Salghur. On 
this, Sai:[cur-Tigln, son of Maudud, son of Zangf, son of A^t-San^ur, son of 
Salghur, rose against Malik Shah, and expelled him from the territory of 
Fars. Malik Shah went to his uncle’s court, obtained assistance, and again 
entered Fars, but was unable to effect any thing; and, in 543 II., SanVur 
assumed independent sovereignty. The account given in Guzidah is some¬ 
what different, but to the same purpose. It says, “Buzabah, having rebelled 
against Sultan Mas'ud in 54! n.> was defeated before Hamadan, taken 
prisoner, and put to death in 543 H. The brother’s son of Buzahah, San^ur, 
son of Mnudiid, in revenge for his uncle’s death, seized upon the territory of 
P'ars.” All these events took place in Sanjar’s lifetime. San]iur assumed the 
title of Muiaffar ud-I)tn, and ruled for a period of thirteen years, and died in 
556 it. He was succeeded, not by his son, hut by his brother , Tuklah. It 
must be borne in mind that all these Ata-baks were, more or less, subject to 
the successors of Sultan Sanjar, while the dynasty lasted. Mas’ud died in 
547 H., and Malik Sliah succeeded. See latter part of previous note, and 
note * page 146, and note *, page 151. 

• The constant recurrence, throughout the work, of this stock phrase of our 
author’s, may be partly accounted foT from the fact that confusion, more or less, 
arose on the death of each ruler. 
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and assigned a stipend, and furnished them with all things 
necessary for their^upport. Those princes were allowed 
to retain the empty title of Badshah, whilst Sankur, under 
the name of Ata-bak [guardian and preceptor], ruled over 
the territoryof Fars. Hcreigned for a lengthened period,and 
died. 


II. THE ATA-BAK, ZANGl 7 , SON OF SAN&UR. 

The Ata-bak, Zangt, ascended the throne of Fars after 
the death of his father. He was a great monarch, and was 
just, and ruled with a firm hand ; and he brought the do¬ 
minions of his father under his control and government. 

With respect to the rulers of the countries around, he 
guided his policy as the circumstances of the times ren¬ 
dered feasible ; and he held the sovereignty of Fars for a 
long period, and died*. 


III. THE ATA-BAK, DUKLAH, SON OF SANgUR. 

The Ata-bak, Duklah, after the decease of his brother, 
ascended the throne of Fars. He was an energetic and 
rigorous monarch, and brought the territory of Fars under 
his control. 

Hostilities broke out between him and the Maliks of 
’Irak ; and he collected together, from all parts of the 
country, a vast quantity of material and munitions, the like 
of which, to such an amount of wealth and treasure, none 
of his predecessors in the rule of Fars had ever possessed. 

He reigned f<5t a long time, and died”. 

* Our author here again has made a great blunder. There were two 
Zangis and two Tuklahs [or Duklahs, d being interchangeable with /]. The 
first, according to the Muntofchab-ut-Tawarlkh, Sanfcur's brother, Tuklah, 
having become suspicious of his brother’s intentions, retired among the Fajla- 
wiahs. The chief rendered Tuklah assistance, and he, one night, suddenly 
fell upon Sanjcur by surprise, seized him, and immured him in the ^Cala’- 
i-Saftd. Tuklah then assumed the authority, and held it four years. He died 
in 553 it.; after which Sanfcur again obtained power, and in 556 h. he died. 
He was succeeded by his brother , Zangt, son of Maudud. 

8 Zangt, son of Maudud, only reigned for a short period, and died in the 
following year, 557 H. He was succeeded by his son [not his brother : our 
author confounds the two Tuklahs into one], Tuklah, or Duklah, as our author 
now states. He was confirmed in possession of Fars by Sultan Arsalin, son 
of Tughril, son of Muhammad, son of Malik Shah. 

' 8 Tuklah died in 590 H., but the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh says in 591 h. 
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IV. THE ATA-BAK, SA'D, SON^)F ZANCJl >. 

The Ata-bak, Sa'd, was a great monarch, and ascended 
the throne of Fars after the decease of his uncle [the Ata- 
bak, Duklah], and brought the different parts of that 
country under his rule, in the manner which has been 
described 3 . 

He was a most just and intrepid sovereign ; and trust¬ 
worthy authorities have related this, that the weight of his 
arms and armour was so great, that a powerful mah could 
not lift from the ground the armour he used to wear. 

He led armies against ’Irak upon several occasions, and 
in some engagements he was victorious; but, in others 
again, he was defeated, as happened when a battle took 
place between him and Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, undesigncdly, and in the following manner. The 
Ata-bak, Sa'd, was marching an army into 'Irak, with the 
object of capturing Isfahan; and the Ata-bak, Yuz-bak, 
son of the Ata-bak, Muhammad, had come out of Azar- 
baijan also, with the object of gaining possession of that 
city. 

The two armies, of Fars and of Azarbaijan, were march¬ 
ing towards the same point from opposite directions, when 
Sultan Muhammad*, Khwarazm Sj]jah, arrived [with an 
army] upon the frontier of ’Irak. He obtained informa¬ 
tion that the Ata-bak, Sa’d, was marching an army from 
Fars, towards the gate of Isfahan, in order to give battle to 
the Atl-bak, YQz-bak, and he [SultSn Muhammad] ad¬ 
vanced with his troops towards the Ata-bak, Sa'd. 

When the troops of Kh warazm Shah came in sight*, the 
Ata-bak, Sa'd, imagined that this was the army of the Ata- 

1 Duklah was succeeded by hia cousin, the Ata-bak, Tughril, brother of 
Zangt, and son of Sankur, son of Maudud, son of Zangi, son of Ak-Snnkur, 
llic other brother of the first ruler ; and hostilities went on between him and 
Sa’d, son of Zangi, for a considerable time, during which Firs suffered great 
desolation. At length Tughril was taken captive by Sa'd, who deprived him 
of his sight, and immured him within the walls of the fortress of I^nkhur, 
where he died, 599 H. He was succeeded by Sa’d, son of Zangi, son of 
Maudud, who is fourth according to our author. • 

fl Not mentioned in any other place in the work. 

3 Suljan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Mufiammad. 

4 The Muntnkhab'Ut-Tawarikh and Jahan-Ara say this affair took place on 
tlic confines of RaL 
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bak, Yuz-bak, and at once marshalled his ranks in order, 
and attacked the Sultan’s army, and threw it into confu¬ 
sion. Suddenly, one of the champions of Kfewarazm Shah's 
army joined spears with him ; and the name of that cham¬ 
pion was Kashkah 1 , who was the [Sultan’s] Amir-i-Akhur 
[lord of the stables]. The champion hurled the horse, of 
Sa’d to the ground, and wanted to slay him ; but the Ata- 
bak cried out to him :—“ I am the Ata-bak, Sa'd ; do not 
slay me. Say, Whose army is yours ?” The champion 
replied:—“The army of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah.” The Ata-bak rejoined “ Take me to the Sultan’s 
presence.” 

On reaching the Sultan’s presence, Sa'd kissed the 
ground, and said :—" King of the Universe, by the great 
God, this your servant knew not that this was the king’s 
army, otherwise he would never have drawn his sword.” 
The Sultan comforted and encouraged him, and forthwith 
had him remounted ; and, on account of what had reached 
the ears of the Sultan respecting the great energy, man¬ 
liness, and intrepidity, of the Ata-bak, Sa’d, he treated 
him with honour and reverence, and restored to him the 
dominion of Fars, upon this stipulation—that one half of 
that territory should be held by the Maliks, or great nobles, 
and trusty retainers of the Khwarazm SJjahi dynasty, and 
the other half should belong to the Ata-bak \ 

The Sultan likewise appointed a force to accompany 
him, for this reason, that, on the Ata-bak, Sa’d, having been 
taken prisoner, his son, the Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, had taken 
possession of the territory of Fars, and had read the Khut- 
bah in his own name. 

When the Ata-bak, Sa’d, with the forces of Khwarazm 
Shah, and the Sahib [lord] Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk. Amir-i-Haji, 
who was despatched along with Sa’d by Khwarazm Shah. 

1 In some few copies Kashill, in others Kashi Wi 

a In the year 603 H., Sa'd was taken prisoner on the confines of Rai by the 
troops of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. He was 
released on the stipulation “that he should pay four dattgs [a dang is the fourth 
part of a dram, and the meaning here signifies a fourth part of any thing: some 
writers say a third] of the revenue of Fars and Tra]t, which he appears to 
have then held, into the Sultan's treasury,” and, upon these terms, he was 
allowed to retain these territories. The Muntakhab-ut-TawarI]th calls the 
Sultan by the title of Kutb-ud-Dtu, and says that Sa'd was released on the 
intercession of the Malik of Zawzan, 
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reached the frontier of FSrs, the Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, ad¬ 
vanced to oppose them, and the father and son came to 
blows. The Ata-bak, Sa'd, wounded his son, Abu-Bikr, in 
the face with his sword, and the ranks of the Fare! army 
became disorganized. 

The Ata-bak, Sa'd, again ascended the throne of Fare, 
and imprisoned his son. After this, Sa’d reigned fo- a 
considerable period over [half of?] that territory, and died 
after the misfortunes attending the irruption of the infidel 
Mughals 7 . 

The Ata-bak, Sa’d, was endowed with many distinguished 
virtues, and excellent qualities. In the first place, the flag, 
which, every year, he used to send along with the caravan 
of pilgrims on the journey to the Ka’bah [at Makkah], when 
the pilgrims returned, he used to have kept constantly set 
up before the entrance of his palace or pavilion ; and, every 
time he came to the hall of audience, or his private apart¬ 
ments, he used to perform a prayer of two genuflexions 
under the flag in question, after which he would mount his 
throne. This circumstance indicates how excellent was 
his faith ; but, respecting his ostentation and pomp, a trust¬ 
worthy person has related, that the revenues of one of the 
provinces of the territory of Fare was set apart for the 
expenses of his own wardrobe. The revenue of the pro¬ 
vince in question amounted, every year, to three hundred 
and sixty thousand golden dinars', and, every day, one 
thousand dinars of red gold used to be expended upon his 
attire, in the shape of head-dresses, tunics, mantles, robes, and 
expensive fabrics, girdles, jewel-studded collars, and thelike. 

If any surplus remained over and above the necessary 
expenses of his wardrobe, he would purchase therewith 

7 Sa’d died at Baija in 625 11., but the Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikli says his 
death happened in 628 H., which is evidently incorrect. His Warfr, ibjwa- 
jah Ghiyaj-ud-Din, kept lus death secret, and sent Sa’d’s signet-ring to the 
Kala’-i-Saftd, and released Sa'd's son, Abu Bikr, who had been confined in 
that fortress for a considerable time, had him brought into the pavilion, and 
then said, as though Sa’d were still alive, ” The Ath-bak is pleased to com¬ 
mand ’ the Ata-bak, Abu Bikr, is his heir,’” and he succeeded accordingly. 
The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh says that Abu-Bikr svas confined in the fortress 
of ljlaJchur. Gundah, on the other hand, says that, when Suljan Jalal-ud- 
Dfn, the last of the Khwarazm Shahts. entered Fars, on his return from Hind, 
he set Abu-Bikr at liberty. Yafa-t says much the same. 

* I rather expect this is much more than all the revenues of Fars at 
present. 
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valuable gems and jewels, which used to be arranged about 
his head-dress, his tunic, and girdle. He never wore a suit 
but one day; the next day he would invest one of his 
nobles or grandees with it. May the Almighty have mercy 
upon him, and pardon his sins! 

.V.* THE ATA-nAK, ABO-IHKR, SON OF SA’D. 

The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr', is a great monarch, and he has 
brought under his sway the territories of Fars. 

When the Ata-bak, Sa'd, was sent back again to ascend 
the throne of Fars by Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, 
under the agreement that one half the territory of Fars 
should remain in the possession of Sa’d, and the other half 
be held by the Sultan,-the latter despatched [a body of 
troops] along with the Ata-bak, Sa'd, under the Amir-i-Hajt, 
I khtivar-ul-Mulk. Nishapuri, to enable Sa’d to re-possess 
himself of that half. 

The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, and his two brothers, Tahamtan 
and Sankur Shah, with the troops of Fars, advanced against 
their father, determined that they would not give up their 
dominions into the hands of their enemies 1 . When the 
battle on both sides had been duly ordered, the Ata-bak, 
Sa'd, issued from the ranks of his forces, while his son, the 
Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, came forth from the ranks of the troops 
of Fars to encounter his father. Sa’d struck and wounded 
his son in the face with his sword, [and, seeing this,] the 
ranks of the Farsi army gave way. Sa’d took his son, Abu- 
Bikr, prisoner, and put him in confinement. 

When Sa’d departed this life, they brought forth Abu-Bikr 
from his place of confinement, and raised him to the throne 
of Fars ; and he brought under his rule the territories of 
his father, and his grandfather, and chastised his enemies. 

After some time, he sent an army towards the sea [of 
Fars’], and took the capital of the country of Kish 4 , 

fl lie is the eighth, not the fifth, of the Ata-baks of Fats. 

1 Shaykh Sa’dt dedicated his Gulistan and Boslan to this prince. 

* See page 178, and note 7 . 

* He annexed the greater part of the tracts lying on the side of the Gulf of 
Persia, such as Hurmuz, Katff, Bahrain, 'Ummin, and Lab- 9 & ['^J, the 
Al-Hasa [Ullj seemingly of Ibn-i-BaJutah, which he says was previously 
called Hajar. The Khwarazm Shahi dynasty, at this time, had fallen. 

4 Ktjh described in old geographical works as a city, on a hill, on an 
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[together with] Bahrain and Hurmuz. He also despatched 
one of his brothers to the infidel Mughals, and entered into 
a treaty of peace with that race. He engaged to pay tri¬ 
bute and revenue to them, and brought reproach and dis¬ 
honour upon himself by becoming a tributary of the infidels 
of Chin*, and became hostile to the Dar-ul-Kfcilafat. 

Up to the time this history was written, affairs are in 
this state*. May the Almighty God continue the Sultan 
of the SultSns of Islam, and the great nobles and lords of his 
Court, in sovereignty, and in rendering bounden duty to the 
Dar-ul-Khilafat. and the house of 'Abbas, for the sake of 
Muhammad, his family, and the whole of his companions 
and friends 1 


THIRD DYNASTY. 

THE SANJARIYAII MALIKS OF N’ISHAPCR. 

I. MALIK MU.AYYID, US-SANJARI. 

Malik Mu-ayyid was a slave of Sultan Sanjar’s, and a 
Turk 7 . He held the government of the territory of 

island, in the sea of Fars, called Hurmuz ; and is said to be so called from its 
resemblance, when viewed from the hills, to a quiver for arrows, which Kisli 
signifies The word is sometimes spelt Kish and sometimes Kesh See note *, 
p. 46. 

1 At the time of the interregnum after the death of Changiz Khan, Abu* 
Bikr sent his brother, Tahamtan, to the presence of Oktae Ka-an with rich 
presents, and received from him a charter, and the title of Kutlagh Khan. 
He likewise obtained a charter from Hulaku Kha n, and reigned for a period 
of thirty-three years. 

t The Ata-bak, Abu-Bikr, died in 558 II., the very year in which our author 
completed his History. The dynasty did not terminate for several years after; 
and three persons, including a female, ruled over the territory remaining to 
them, tributary to the Mughals, until 685 H. 

* The first of the Mu-ayyidlah dynasty was Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, who was one 
of the slaves of Sul(&n Sanjar. As he was the A'!nah-d 5 r, or mirror-bearer, 
to that monarch, he became known by the name of Mu-ayyid-i-Alnah. After 
Suljan Sanjar’s death, he for a short time pretended to be obedient to Rukn* 
ud-Din, Mahmud, the son of Muhammad Khan f son ofBughra K^an. who had 
married Sanjar’s sister, who, when Sanjar fell into the hands of the Ghuzz tribe, 
was raised to sovereignty in Kh urasan ; but he soon threw off his disguise, and, 
having seized Mahmud, in the fifth year of his sovereignty, deprived him of 
his sight, and assumed the sovereignty over the tract of territory extending 
from Hirat to Rai. In 569 H., he undertook an expedition against Mazan* 
daran, and made great bloodshed and devastation therein. He subsequently 
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Nishapur, and the parts adjacent, such as Jam, BSkhurz, 
Shangan. Sabras", Ja-jurm, Sharistanah. Khujan. and 
other cities and towns which are dependencies of 
Nishapur. 

He was a Malik of good disposition ; and, when the San- 
jari dynasty passed away, Malik Mu-ayyid, the sovereign 
of Khwararm. the Maliks of ’Irak, and the Sultans of 
Ghur. entered into terms of friendship and amity together 
for mutual support and security. Under the shelter and 
support of this arrangement, Malik Mu-ayyid continued for 
some years, and died. 


II. MALIK TUGHAN SIlAlI, SON OF MU-AYYID. 

Malik Tughan Shah was a monarch of blooming pro¬ 
spects, and of handsome person, and greatly addicted 
to pleasure and gaiety. He used to spend his days in 
pleasure, in singing, and convivial meetings, along with his 
confidants and favourites, minstrels and singers and boon 
companions*. 

When the territory of Nishapur passed from his father 
under his own control, he entered into relations of amity 
and dependence towards the neighbouring Maliks and 
Sultans, and rendered homage unto them ; and, as he was 
incapable of injuring or molesting them, they all refrained 
from troubling him. 

He passed his whole time in pleasure and jollity, dancing 

[but, according to Fa?ifcf, in the same year], in concert with Suljan Shah, 
Kh w.TTn7.mi, the rival of Suljan Takish ■ encountered the latter in battle, was 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Takish- A portion of the territory of 
Sanjar's nephew, on the usurpation of Mu-ayyid, had passed into the possession 
of the Khwanranl sovereign. See reign of Takish, V. of the Kh warazm 
Shah Is. 

a Some of these names are rather doubtful. Some copies have Sangan, and 
Shagen, and Sabrash, Bihras, Slran, and Shiran. Possibly, Sunkhas and 
Samnakan are meant. 

1 The accounts of other writers differ considerably from our authors as to 
this prince and his doings. Tughan Shah, in 576 H., fought a battle with 
Suljan Shah, the Khw&nazmf, and rival of’Ala-Qd-Din, Takish, near Sarakhs, 
after Suljan Shah had returned from Gur Khan’s territory, whither he had fled 
after his previous defeat in which Tughan’s father was made prisoner. Tughan 
was routed, and sought protection from Suljan Takish, and also from the sove- 
reign of Ghur, but without avail; and Suljan Shah possessed himself of T&a 
and Sarakhs. Tughan died in 58] H. 
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and wine-drinking ; and, for the sake of his own pleasure 
and merriment, he had the sleeves of his vest made each 
about ten ells in length, to which small golden bells were 
fastened, and he would himself join in the dance. He soon 
took his departure from this world. 


III. SANJAR SHAH, SON OF TUGIJAN SH_AH. 

When Tugljan Shah ascended the throne of Nishapur, 
he entered into connexion with the Maliks of Qiur, and 
despatched a confidential agent, and demanded the hand 
of the daughter of Suitan GIjiyas-ud-Dln, Muhammad 
Sam, for his son, Sanjar Shah. The chief men among the 
ecclesiastics and theologians of Nishapur accordingly came 
[into Gljur], and the knot of that marriage contract was 
tied. 

When Tughan Shah died, Takish, Khwarazm Shah, 
marched an army from Khwarazm. and advanced to Nisha- 
pur, and possessed himself of that city and territory, 
seized Saniar Shah, and carried him away to Khwarazm'. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din released his daughter, Malikah-i- 
Jalali 1 * 3 , from her betrothal; and, according to the statement 
of Imam Sljafi'i, he gave her in marriage, in Gljur. to 
Malik ’Ala-ud-Din*. Sanjar Shah died in Khwarazm. 

1 Sanjar Shah succeeded to his father's territory ; and Mangult Beg, a slave 
of his grandfather’s, through the youthfulness of Sanjar, acquired the whole 

power, and was in consequence put to death by Sultan Takish- After this, 
Takish married Sanjar's mother, and gave a daughter of his own to Sanjar in 
marriage. In 591 H., Sanjar was accused of meditating rebellion, and was 
deprived of his sight. He died in 595 H., and his territory was taken posses¬ 
sion of by the Khwar arm Shahi sovereign. 

3 A title, not her name. 

s In three copies Ziya-ud-Dtn. 
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THE MALIKS OF SIJISTAN AND NIMROZ. 

As this Tabakat 1 is being written in the name of the great 
Sultan, the king of kings [over] both Turk and 'Ajam, 
Najir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Dln, Abu-1-Mu?affar, Mahmud, son 
of Sultan I-yal-timigh—May his sovereignty endure I— 
and, as an account of all rulers and their Tabakat is being 
penned, the author, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjant, would state 
that he desires, to the extent of his capability, to commit 
to writing what has come to his hearing, and what he has 
himself seen respecting the Maliks of Nimroz. 

They were able and just monarchs, virtuous,and cherishers 
of the indigent, whose country, from the Sanjari era up to 
this time, when the territories of Iran have, through the 
cruelty and rapine of the infidels of Qhin, become ruined, 
was adorned by the grandeur, the justice, the munificence, 
and the nobility of mind of those monarchs, and, therefore, 
the author desires that he himself, and those Maliks, may 
continue to call forth the favourable mention of those under 
whose notice this [account] may come, and, that a bene¬ 
diction may be offered for the sovereign of the present 
time. 

The origin and lineage of these rulers from the previous 
Amirs, did not seem clearly dcduciblc in History*. 

1 The word Tabakat being a portion of the title of the original work, it has 
been used here, for convenience, in the singular form, although really the 
plural of 

1 As in scores of other places, our author is also very incorrect here. He 
has already given us a Section on the $uflarfans of Sijistan or Nimroz, and 
has mentioned the names of the other sons of Lai}, the Brazier ; but he does 
not appear to have known that the descendants of ’Umro, son of Lai}, subse¬ 
quent to his captivity, ruled over Fars [for a lime] and Sijistan, although these 
events took place some three centuries before our author composed his work. 
There is consequently an hiatus of the reigns and struggles of no less than six 
princes ol this family, and the events of just one century are entirely passed 
over j and two Sections are given, and two dynasties made, of one and the 
same family, whatever claims Khalaf m3y have had to descent from the Kai- 
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I. TAHIR, SON OF MUHAMMAD. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that, when the 
dominion and sovereignty of the Ma^mudi dynasty passed 

antans. Our author appears here to greater disadvantage, as an historian, 
than even in his accounts of the Salju^s and the Kurds, which are sufficiently 
incorrect. 

I will here briefly supply an account of the §uflT:mans, passed over by our 
author, in order to make the subject intelligible to the reader. 

When 'Umro, son of Lais, was defeated under the walls of Balkh by I;m!L’il, 
Samant, in 287 H., as related at page 25, his grandson, TAHIR, son of Mu¬ 
hammad, son of 'Umro, was set up os his successor. His career was a 
chequered one. He at first possessed himself of Ears, and drove out the 
Sh&lifah's officers, but was subsequently obliged to relinquish it Subse¬ 
quently, however, the administration of the affairs of Ears was conferred upon 
him by the Court of Baghdad ; but, shortly after, a slave of his grandfather’s 
rose against him, in that territory. 

[In nearly every history in which this slave is referred to, his name is said to 
be Saikzt, Sabkri, Snnkri, and the like ; but further research, since note *, 
page 34, was written, tends to show that this could not have been intended for 
the name of the slave, but of his race. He was a Sigiz'i, one of a people often 
mentioned in the following pages. "Sigiz, and Sigizi, is the name of a lofty 
mountain [range of hills ?] in Zabulistan, and the people dwelling thereabout 
are called after that mountain, Sigizis and Sigizkn. Rustam-i-Zal is also 
called Sigizi on the same account. Some consider, however, that the meaning 
of fiigizt is Ststani, because the ’Arabs change the g into j, and call SigistSn, 
which is the proper name of that country, Sijistan, and Sigizi, by the same 
fashion, Sijizl." The Sigizis arc not Afghans, so must not be turned into 
Fa[ans, but there is a small tribe of that people called Sekart.] 

A battle took place between Tahir and the Sigizi slave, and Tahir was 
worsted, and fell into the hands of the rebel, who sent him, together with his 
brother Ya'kiib, to Baghdad, through which city they were paraded on a 
camel [one author says on two elephants]. This happened in the year 293 H., 
and Tahir died after having ruled for a period of six years. Some say he died 
in 296 11. 

On this, in the same year, LAIS, son of 'Alt, entered Ears [from Sijistin], 
and the rebel Sigizt slave fled j but, being supported by an army sent by the 
Khalifah under his general, Munis-i-Khadim. he was enabled to march against 
I.ais. Although I.ai$ made a gallant and vigorous dash upon their forces near 
Ojin, he was unsuccessful, and fell a captive into their hands, and the Sigizi 
again acquired possession of Ears. Soon after, however, the Khatifah had to 
despatch Munis into Fars again, as the Sigizi withheld the revenue [the 
Khalifah’s share], which amounted to 400,000 dirams. The Sigizi now 
offered to pay 1,000,000 dirams, but this offer was not accepted, and, after 
several encounters with Muhammad, son ofja'far, the JQjalifah’s general, the 
Sigizi fled to the fortress of Bamm, in Kirman ; but, as he was followed by 
that officer, he fled from Bamm, and retired into the wilds of Khurasan ; and 
Muhammad was entrusted with the administration of the affairs of Fars and 
Kimiin. 
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overto the family of Saljuk, the nobles who were exercising 
authority in the country of Sijistan acquired power, and, 

In that same year, Abu Nap-i-Abmad, Samant, took possession of Sijistan, 
and, as he had succeeded in making prisoner of Muhammad, son of’All, 
brother of Y’a'kub, ’Umro, and Mu’addil, sons of Lais, and the Sigi/.i also, 
they were despatched to Baghdad, by the Khallfah's directions and entered 
It paraded on elephnrtls ; and rich presents were sent hy the Khalifah to the 
Samant prince, in return for this service. 

In 299 it. [some say in 2gS H.], Lais, son of’All, died in Fats, and his 
brother, MU’ADDII^ assumed the sovereignty over Sijistan, and drove out the 
Samant governor, Abu Salib-i-Man$ur, Sainant, cousin of Amir Aim Nasr-i- 
Ahmad, on which, the latter despatched a large army under some of his 
greatest nobles, such as Husain ’Alt, Marw-ar-Rudi, Ahmad, son of Sahl, 
Muhammad, son of Mojaffar, SfmjOr-i-X)owati, &c. Mu’addil, on hecoming 
apprized of this, sent his brother Muhammad for supplies*, to enable him to 
stand a siege, into Zamfn-i-Dlwar ; but, as he happened to fall into the hands 
of the Samani forces Mu’addil, on receipt of the news of this disaster, came 
and surrendered on terms 10 those leaders, and was taken to Bukhara, from 
whence he was sent to Baghdad. Sec page 34. 

In the year 300 n. f 'UMRO, son of Ya’qub, son of Muhammad, son of 
'Umro, son of Lais i-§uflar, rose in* Sijistan, and assumed the sovereignty. 
Amtr Abu N asr-i-Ahmad, Samant, again despatched a furce under Husain 
'All, Marw-ar-HiidS, agaiiasl him. After defending the capital fur a period of 
nine months, ’Umro surrendered on terms of capitulation, and the territory of 
Nlmroz received a Samanl governor. 

In the year 309 h. , AHMAF), said by Guzldah to liavc been the grandson 
of Tahir, but by others to have been the son of Muhammad, son of Khalaf, 
son of Ahu Ja’far, son of I.aij [which l.ai$ is not mentioned, but, if the 
Brazier be meant, Abu Ja’far must have been a fifth son, but no doubt he was 
a gTandson], who was living in great distress and misery at Ilirai, chanced to 
come under the notice of Amir Al>u-l-Hasnn-i-Na;r, son of Ahmad, the fifth 
of the Samant rulers, who bestowed upon Abmad-i-§uflar the government of 
his native country, Sijistan. 

Fa$ib-i, among the occurrences of the year 310 H., says, that by command 
of the Ehalifali, Al-Mukladir, honorary dresses were bestowed upon Tahir and 
Ya’qub, sons of ’Umro, Lais ; but this must refer to Lais, son of’Alt, son of 
Laig the Brazier, as Tahir, son of’Umro, the second of the dynasty, died at 
Baghdad many years previous to this. In 311 It,, according to Fa$ib-t> Shah 
Malik, son of Ya’(tub-i-I,ais, §ulTart, with a body of Sigizis, attempted to 
gain possession of Ilirat, but after a lime left, and proceeded to Fughonj. He 
returned to Dajht of Malan of Ilirat again, and invested Ilirat for four 
months, but had to abandon it, and he and his party retired discomfited. 
Simjur held Ilirat on that occasion. 

Ahmad was succeeded as ruler of Sijistan by his son, KHALAF, but the 
date of the former's death or the latter's accession is not mentioned—it was 
probably in 331 H. —but, in 353 H., Khalaf set out on a pilgrimage to Makkah, 
leaving as his deputy, his son-in-law, Tahir, son of Al-Husain, to administer 
the government of Sijistan. Tahir coveted his dominions, and, when Khalaf 
returned from the pilgrimage, he would not allow him to resume his authority. 
Khalaf proceeded to the Court of Mansur, son of Nuh, Samant, the eighth of 
that dynasty, who sent a force with Khalaf, which, after ousting Tahir and 
reinstating Khalaf, returned to Bukhara, 
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having tendered their allegiance to the Sultans, Alb-Arsalan 
and Malik §liah. the states of Nimroz came under their 
sway, and they took possession of those territories. 


Tahir now returned, and again dispossessed Khalaf. who, a second time, 
received aid from Mansur, Samant; bnt, by the time the Samant forces 
reached Sfstan, Tahir was dead, and Husain, his son, had succeeded to the 
authority. After considerable fighting, Husain retired to one of the fortresses 
of that territory, and was therein invested. He despatched an envoy to Amir 
Manjur’s presence, who sent a mandate directing him to appeal before him, 
and so Husain was allowed to proceed to Bukhara. This was at a period 
when the Sltnani power was much weakened, and in the same year that 
Is-]va|c, son of Alb-Tigtn, the Turk, encountered Abu-Alt-i-Lawtk, previously 
ruler of Ghaznin. 

Nothing more is mentioned about Khalaf except his rebellion against Nut, 
Barnaul, and the seven years’ investment of bis capital, until the year 390 H., 
in which year, Bughrajnk, the uncle of Mahmud of Ghaznin, was s ] a in by 
Khalafs son, Tahir, ai Fushanj. On this, Mahmud marched against Khalaf. 
who retired for shelter within the walls of the fortress of Tajf, and he was 
invested therein. In 393 It., SJjalaf again withdrew from public life, and gave 
Aip tbc government of Sijistan to bis son X a '” r » but, 500,1 after, he regretted 
what he had done, resumed the authority, and put his son Tahir to death. 
Some say he put two sons, Tahir and 'Umro, to death with his own hand. 
This ruined Khalafs affairs, and bis nobles rose against him on account of this 
abominable conduct ; and they invested him in the city which he had made 
his capital, and read the Khutbab. and coined money in the name of S|ilt 3 n 
Mahmud of Ghaznin. 

Mahmud, on account of this last act of Khalaf, again entered Sijistan, and 
Khalaf was defeated and retired once more to the fortress of Tajc, hut it was 
taken by assault and Khalaf was captured. It was on this occasion that 
Khnlaf, when brought heforc Mahmud, addressed him by the name of 
“ Sultan ” [sec note ", page 76], and his life was spared. The district of 
Jfizjanan was assigned for his future residence, and, with his family and 
dependents, he left SijislSn for ever and proceeded thither. Sijistan was 
conferred by Mahmud upon his brother Na?r, and that territory continued for 
n considerable time in the possession of the Ghaznnwts. 

In 398 it. Khalaf was found to have been intriguing against Mahmud with 
I-lak Khan, ruler of Turkistan, and was, in consequence, confined within the 
walls of the fortress of Juzdez. lie died in the following year ; and Mahmud 
directed that his property and effects should be made over to his son, Abu- 1 - 
Ilifs. Kh alaf was a learned and intelligent man, and, by his ^immnml, the 
learned men of his time compiled a commentary on the Kur’an in one hundred 
volumes, and at the expense of 100,000 dinars ; yet, with all this, he committed 
(he cruet act of slaying his own sons. Sec also note*, p. 76. 

'Hie sovereignty of Sijistan, or Nimroz, having been taken from Khalaf, 
remained in the possession of the kings of Ghaznin for a considerable time. 
At longtli, by the support of the Sulians, Alh-Arsalau, and Malik Shah, a 
great grandson of Khalaf, TAlIIR, son of Muhammad, son of Tahir, son of 
Kh alaf. obtained the government of his native country ; and the ruler’s palace 
in Slstan is called the Sarac-i-Taliirt after him. This is the first of the rulers 
of Nimroz by our author's account, but Ike sixth of clrroniclcrs of authority, 
after Yn’hCib an.l ’llmro, (he founders of the §uftart.tn dynasty. A few authors 
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When the throne of sovereignty became adorned by the 
phctnix-likc splendour of Sanjar, the territories of Nimroz 
passed to Amir Tahir; and, in the service of that monarch, 
he gave proofs of his loyalty and good faith. The SarSe- 
i-Tahiri, or Tallin Palace, in Sistan, which was the seat 
of government, was founded by him. He instituted regu¬ 
lations and precepts of government, brought under his 
control the different districts and dependencies of the 
country of Nimroz, reigned for a considerable time, and 
died. These Maliks claimed descent from the race of Kai- 
Ka’Os. May the Almighty reward them ! 

Trustworthy persons have related that Sijistan is called 
Niniroz for the reason that, in ancient times, the whole of 
tiiat tract was a sea ; and, when Militar 4 Suliman, reclining 
on the couch which the winds used to bear, had to pass 
over that country on his way from Pars to the mountains 
of Suliman, which arc opposite Multan, he commanded 
that that sea should be filled with sand. The Diws, in 
the space of half a day, completed the task, and the sea 
became dry land ; and the name by which it was called 
was Nim-roz, signifying mid-day, and that designation 
continued to be applied to that country. God alone is 
eternal, and His kingdom only is eternal, without intermis¬ 
sion and without wane. 


11 . MALIK TAJ-UD-DiN, AUO-L-FATH 4 , SON OF TAlllR. 

Taj-ud-Din was a great and a just monarch, and, when 
his father departed this life, in conformity with the mandate 
of Sultan Sanjar, Saljuki, he assumed authority over the 
territory of Nimroz, and brought it under his sway. He 
spread the carpet of justice, and the people became obedient 
to his authority ; and, both in the city and round about 
Sijistan, numerous monuments of his goodness remained. 

mention that some writers consider Khnlaf to have been a descendant of the 
ancient kings of Iran. 

J Seethe short account of the descent of the Afghans in the Introduction to 
my Afghan Grammar, last edition, page 7, respecting Mihtar Suliman and the 
Suliman mountains. 

* Styled Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fa?l-i-Na$r, son of Jahir, by others. He suc¬ 
ceeded to the sovereignty in 4S0 It. He was just, valiant, and beneficent ; and 
was loyal to the utmost degree towards Sultan Sanjar. 
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He accompanied Sultan Sanjar in the campaign 
against KJjita, and took along with him the troops of 
Sijistan; and, when SultSn Sanjar’s army was defeated, 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath, was taken prisoner. When 
they had taken him to the place where the camp of the 
Khita-ls was situated, his feet were confined in a pair of 
wooden stocks* and secured with a heavy chain, and he 
was kept in imprisonment. 

A number of trustworthy persons' have related, that one 
of the ladies of the Great Khan [of Khita] got a sight of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, and, secretly, used to entertain great 
affection for him, and to have all his wants, and even more, 
liberally supplied, and have great care and attention paid 
to him. That lady left not the least thing undone, or a 
moment to be lost, until, by her endeavours also, Malik 
Taj-ud-Din was suddenly set at liberty, and was enabled to 
fly from the camp of the Kbita-is: and he brought back his 
chain and the stocks along with him to Sistan. 

The territory of Nimroz, which, during his captivity, had 
been deprived of his comeliness and munificence, now 
began to acquire fresh grace and elegance. The stocks 
and chain, which lie had brought away with him [when he 
escaped], were, by his orders, hung up in the most sacred 
place in the great mosque [where the Imam stands during 
the prayers]; and Minhaj-i-Saraj, the writer of this Tabakat, 
in the year 613 II., arrived in the city of Sistan 7 , and, in 

1 This battle having taken place in 534 If. [sonic say in 536 II.], and Taj-ud- 
Din being above a hundred when he died in 559 n. # he must have been about 
eighty years of age when taken prisoner. 

• “Trustworthy persons ” arc constantly mentioned by our author, but it it 
strange that they are nameless. 

1 I have constantly noticed, in several authors, that, when mentioning th 
country, the names Nimroz and Sijistan aTe applied j and that Sistan almos 
invariably signifies the city , the capital of the country ; but I have also notice 
that the latter name is sometimes, but not often, applied to the country als< 
There is one rather astonishing thing, however. Our author invariably says th 
city of Sistan was the capital ; while travellers, such as Pottinger and Christi 
and other European authors also, say that Dooghak, <* r Jalalabad, is tl 
capital. “Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” The author of t) 
Masalik wa Mamaj.IK, who visited it before our author wrote, says lh 
Zaranj is the capital, and that ihere is no city in the territory of Nimroz 
large; and, further, describes the buildings and gates and other matters 
such manner, that there can be no doubt whatever but that Zaranj was the nai 
of the capital of Sijistan, or Nimroz ; and no such city as Sistan is ever m< 
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the great mosque there, saw that chain and stocks ; and 
whoever may have reached that great city, will also have 
seen them. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath, was a learned and en¬ 
lightened sovereign ; and they relate that, sometimes, he 
would himself read the Friday's Khutbah: and this fact is 
an indication of the extent of his wisdom and knowledge. 

He reigned for'a considerable time", and died ; and his 
mausoleum is at Sistan. 

III. MALIK-US-SAiS*, KHAMS-UD-DlN MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
TAj-UD-DIN. 

When Malik Taj-ud-Din, Abu-l-Fath’, passed away, 
several sons survived him, and the eldest of them was 
Malik Shams-ud-Dm, Muhammad, lie succeeded to the 
sovereignty, and brought the territory of Nimroz under his 
■sway. He deprived one of his brothers, Tzz-ul-Muluk, of 
his sight, and put the rest of them to death ; and he 
caused a great number of the Amirs and Maliks of Nimroz 
and Sistan to be executed. 

He was a sanguinary man, and it is related of him, that, 
at the outset of his reign, he killed eighteen of his brothers 
in one day. The royal palace, which he founded in Sistan, 
is [on this account] called by the name of Sarae-i-Siasati, 
or Palace of Slaughter ; and, through his excessive murders 
and executions, the people’s hearts became filled with 
terror. 

At the time when the reign of Sultan Sanjar came to a 
termination, and the territories of Khurasan. Ghaznin. and 
Kirman fell into the hands of the tyrannical tribe of 
Gljuzz. Malik SJjanis-ud-Din had already established his 
authority over Nimroz. On several occasions the Ghuzz 
forces resolved to subvert his rule, but they did not succeed 
in their design. 

The grandfather of the author of this work, Maulana 

8 He died in 559 n., after having reigned over Nimroz, subordinate to the 
SaijcV Sultans, for just eighty years, and his age was ahovc a hundred. It 
seems strange our author did not know the year of his dc th, 

8 Torturer, executioner. 

* It was with this ruler that Mu’izz-ud-Din, Giurr, the conqueror of Hin- 
dustln, passed one cold season, after he and Iris brother, Ghivfis-ud-Din, had 
been released from confinement. 
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Minhaj-ud-Din, ’Usm 5 n, Jurjani, who was on his way to 
Qhaznin and Lohor, on his return from the pilgrimage to 
Hijaz and the sacred Kn’bah [at Makkah], reached Sistan 
during the reign of Malik Shams-ud-Din. At that time 
there was residing there one of the great theologians, 
whom they called Imam Awh&d-ud-Din, Bukhari, one of 
the most eminent men of Khurasan. He was also one of 
the incomparable ones of the world, and one of the col¬ 
leagues of the Khwajah—a second Imam Nu’man 3 —Abu- 
1 -Fazl, Kirmani. There was likewise there another man of 
learning, who went by the name of Imam, Kawam-ud-Din, 
Zawzan?, a talkative, open-mouthed, staring-eyed fellow, 
who was in the constant habit of annoying Imam Awhad- 
ud-Din, and of behaving insolently towards him in public. 

Imam Sharaf-ud-Din, 'Attar, related this anecdote, which 
was told to him, respecting this man : that, when Maulana 
Minhaj-ud-Din arrived at Sistan, it was customary with the 
rulers of Nimroz to treat strange 'Ularna with respect and' 
kindness ; and they used to command them to deliver a 
discourse, and expound some religious dogma, in their 
presence, at the Court. Malik £Jjanis-ud-Din, accordingly, 
commanded that Maulana Minhaj-ud-D'in should expound 
a dogma at the Court. 

The 'Ulama of that city having presented themselves 
there, MauI 3 n 5 Minhaj-ud-Din expounded the dogma of 
defiling emissions’. When the exposition was concluded, 
Kawam-ud-Din, Zawzani, wishing, by his insolence, to 
annoy and mortify Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din, and to clash 
with him, said :—“We had heard great report of thy emi¬ 
nence, of thy learning and thy reputation ; but this much 
was incumbent on thee, that, in the presence of such a 
great monarch, thou sliouldst not have mentioned the 
precept of defiling emissions.” When Maulana Minhaj- 
ud-Din perceived that he intended insolence and rudeness, 
he replied, saying :—" Maulana Kawam-ud-Din, it is not 
necessary to make a long story of it; thou art filthiness 
itself. I beheld thee, and that precept came to my recol¬ 
lection.” 

At this rejoinder, Maulana Kawam-ud-Din was com- 

3 The celebrated lin.rm, Abti Hanifah of fvufall, was called Nu'man. 

31 Emissions in sleep, &c., requiring ablution afterwards. 
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plctcly silenced, and Malik Shams-ud-Din was so overcome 
with laughing, that he rolled over and over, almost beside 
himself, on his couch 4 * * 7 . That day Imam Awfiad-ud-Din was 
made himself again by this rejoinder of Maulana Minliaj- 
ud-Din, who also gave Mat to that dogma likewise ; and 
that monarch showed abundant kindness and consideration 
towards Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din. 

Malik Shams-ud-Din reigned for a considerable time, 
and was put to death, and passed away *. 

IV. MALIK-US-SA'lD, TAJUD-DlN-I-HARAl), SON OF 
MUHAMMAD*. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dtn was a great, learned, and just sovereign, 
and a cherisher of his subjects. He had a number of chil¬ 
dren, and, during his lifetime, two of his sons succeeded to 
the throne of Nimroz, as will, please God, be hereafter 
mentioned 

The first incidents in his career were these. When 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. his uncle, came to the throne, he 
deprived his, Taj-ud-Din's, father of his sight, and put the 
rest of his brothers to death. Malik Shams-ud-Din had a 
sister, who was aunt to Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, who pos¬ 
sessed great influence ; and, when the tyranny and oppres¬ 
sion of Shams-ud-Din became unbearable, the people 
became quite sated of his rule, and prayed the Almighty 
to grant them redress. 

A party of the nobles and chief men of the country of 
Nimroz sought the aid and assistance of that Malikah, the 
aunt of Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab ; and they held counsel 

4 A couch or sort of throne or seal spread with four cushions. 

1 Our author, who has a jtcculiar way of his own for relating important 
events, says this ruler was martyred. He was such a blood-shcddcr anti tyrant 
that his troops rose against him, attached themselves to his sister, and put him 
to death. Our author relates it among the events of the following reign instead 
of here. 

■ Styled Taj-ud-Din, Hasan, son of Tzz-ul-Muliik by Fa?it*ii and Malik 
Taj-ud-Dfn-i-Harab, son of Tzz-ul-MuIuk, by others. Why he and some 
others are styled Harah [in the very old MS. I have previously referred to the 
vowel points are given], and what the real signification of the word may be, it is 
difficult to tell ; but some of the Mughal officers—not Mughals probably—are 
designated by this same appellation. 

7 How could they possibly “attain the throne during his lifetime,” unless 
they previously dethroned him? 
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together, and made arrangements for a change [of rulers], 
and fixed upon Malik Taj-ud-Din by general consent At 
that time he was sixty years of age, and none else remained 
of the descendants of the Maliks who was eligible for the 
sovereignty. 

There is a place, outside the city of Sistan, where, in 
ancient times, there was an old city, which place they call 
Hashnue". At night, all the populace of Sistan and the 
soldiery assembled there, and, in the morning they rose 
against Malik Sjjams-ud-Din. and put him to death with 
eighteen of his sons; and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab was 
raised to the throne. His father, 'Izz-ul-Muluk, was still 
living, but deprived of the blessing of sight 8 . 

When Malik Taj-ud-Din ascended the throne, he governed 
the people with equity and justice, and all submitted to his 
authority. He entered into communication with the Sult 5 ns 
of Ghur and Khurasan, and became feudatory to them, 
and read the Khuthah 1 in the name of the Sultans of 
Ghur. He used his utmost endeavours in the support and 
encouragement of ecclesiastics and learned men ! , and in 
securing the rights of the weak and helpless; and it was a 
rule with that family to show great honour and respect to 
strangers and travellers. Malik Taj-ud-Din, in this respect, 
greatly surpassed his ancestors. He commanded, likewise, 
that for every mosque of Hukhara a prayer-carpet should 
be woven, according to the size of each, and despatched to 
that city ; and for the sacred mosque at Makkah, and the 
holy Ka’bah, he despatched carpets, mats, and the like, as 
well as vessels of different kinds, in great quantity. 

During the reign of Malik Taj-ud-Din, the father of the~ 
author of this volume, Maulana Saraj-ud-Dtn-i-Minhaj ‘ ' 

‘ Rather doubtful, as the MSS. arc all at variance here. Some have Hcshnc, 
others Khufhmll and Hugiiiriidi, some Hasite and Hashnue 1 do not find 
either of these names in the ancient accounts of Sijistan. 

fi Therefore he was precluded from the succession. 

1 The coin also was stamped with ihc titles and name of the Sultan of 
Ghfir. 

2 It must have been in this reign, not during that of the Ulood-Shcdder, that 
our author’s grandfather met with such a good reception at the capital of 
Sijistfm, as blood thirsty tyrants are not generally those who patronize priests 
and learned men. This seems confirmed by the author’s own remarks a little 
farther on. 

* Sometimes he writes Minhaj-i-Saraj, and at others Saraj-i-Minhaj. 
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came to Sistan on two occasions. The first time, he went 
there on a mission from the august SultAn, £hiya?-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam ; and on the second occasion 4 * * * 8 , when he 
was proceeding from the presence of that monarch to 
present himself at the Court of the Khalifah. Un-Nagir- 
ud-Din ’Ullah, by way of Mukran, he likewise passed by 
way of Sistan, and received great kindness and benevolence 
at the hands of Malik Taj-iid-Din-i-Harab. 

During his own lifetime, Malik Taj-ud-Din made his 
eldest son, Na?ir-ud-Din, ’U§man, his heir-apparent; and, 
subsequently, when Nagir-ud-Din died, he nominated an¬ 
other son, Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shall, as his heir and 
successor. 

Towards the end of his reign, Malik Taj-ud-Din became 
totally blind. He had reigned for a period of sixty years, 
and his age was a hundred and twenty. He died in the 
year 612 H. 

V. MALIK NA$IR-UD-DiN, ’USMAN-I-HARAE, SON OF MALIK 
TAJ-UD-DIN. 

Malik Niigir-ud-Din was a just monarch 1 , and 'Ayishah 
Khatun. the daughter of the Malik of Khurasan. 'Umr-i- 
Maragbani, was married to him. He had good and worthy 
sons; and, upon several occasions, he marched from Sistan 
with numerous forces, and joined the Sultan Ghivas-ud- 
Din 4 , Muhammad-i-Sam, in Khurasan. At the time of the 
success at Nishaptir, he was present with that monarch's 
Court. 

He was a Malik of good disposition, and the patron of 
learned men, and passed his life among men in [the 
exercise of] justice, beneficence, and humanity. 

During the reign of his father, Malik Taj-ud-Din, he 
acted as his representative and lieutenant, in the adminis- 

4 See page 244. This was the occasion when the author's father, whilst 

proceeding by way of Mukran to Baghdad, lost his life. 

1 lie died during his father’s lifetime; consequently, he is not entitled to be 
considered as one of the sovereigns of Sijistan, and he is not accounted such by 
other writers. He was .1 regent or lieutenant only; ami, on account of the 
extreme age of his father, at his [N 5 ?ir’s] death, his son, Yamtn-ud-Dln, 

Bahram ShUh. became regent. 

8 His suzerain. See account of Ghiyas-ud-I)in in Section XVII, 
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tration of the government of the territory of Nimroz ; and, 
outside the city of Sistan, on the bank of the river Hirmand, 
he founded a large and noble palace. 

He ruled the country for a considerable period, and 
likewise died during his father’s lifetime. 


VI. MALIK UI-GUAZl, YAMiN-UD-DAULAH WA UD-DIX 
BAHRAM SHAH, SON• OF TAJ-UD-DIN-M?ARAB. 

Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram SJjah, was a firm and stern rulec 
very severe but strictly just; and he continued to observe 
the rule established by his ancestors, of treating learned men 
and strangers and travellers with respect and reverence. 

During the lifetime of Malik Taj-ud-Din, his father, he 
became greatly distinguished, and was famous for his 
valour, sagacity, activity, and magnanimity. He ruled 
over the territory of Nimroz for a considerable time during 
the lifetime of his father; and, when his father died, the 
sovereignty passed to him. 

Both Bahram himself and two other brothers were 
borne by a Turkish slave-girl; and, previous to his time, 
all the sovereigns and nobles, according to ancient custom, 
allowed their hair to hang loosely, and used to wear conical 
caps on their heads, with two or three fillets wound round 
them, with a black fillet over the others ; but, when 
Malik Yamln-ud-Din, Bahram £jiah, came to the throne, 
his mother being of the Turkish race, he assumed the cap 
of sable, and camlet garments, and curling ringlets like the 
Turks ; and both his brothers, one, Malik Shihab-ud-Din. 
'All, and the other, Malik Shah, likewise adopted similar 
costume. 

The author of this work, in the year 613 II., set out from 
the city of Bust for the purpose of proceeding to Sistan. 
When he arrived within a short distance of that capital, 
where there is a place which they call by the name of 
Gumbaz-i-Baluch—the Cupola of the Baluch*—on the east 
side [of Sistan], at this place, a deputation received him, and 

• The grandson, not the son of Taj-ud-Dfn. Bahrain Shah was lhc son of 
Nasir-ud-Din. Sec note 6 , preceding page. 

* One copy has Balul, but the rest have Balitj and Baluch. The place is not 
mentioned in the ancient accounts of the country. Balul means an oak. 
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brought him to the city ; and" there, at a place which is 
named the Madrasah-i-sar-i-Hawz—the College at the head 
of the Reservoir—to the south of the city, which they call 
Dar-i-Ta’am 1 and Bazar-i-Farod, he alighted and took up 
his quarters 8 . 

The author delivered a discourse in the private audience 
hall of that dignified sovereign, within the Saiac-i-Silsati; 
and, upon two occasions, he was honoured with robes of 
distinction from that beneficent monarch, consisting, each 
time, of three dresses ; and, as long as the author remained 
at Sistan, every month, Malik Yamm-ud-Din sent him a 
liberal allowance in money and grain, and treated him 
with the utmost kindness and respect, After sojourning 
there for a period of seven months, the author returned 
again to Khurasan. 

Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shall, ruled with great 
firmness and sagacity. It had been a practice of old, 
in the territory of Nimroz, among the tribes [therein], to 
be constantly quarrelling and fighting among themselves; 
and no person entered a city or town without being fully 
armed. When the sovereignty devolved upon Bahram 
Shah, he made every tribe give hostages, and kept them 
shut up in different fortresses, so that, in whatever tribe 
blood might be shed unjustly, the chiefs and head men of 
the tribe were held responsible for the crime. Through 
this stringent order such acts of bloodshed decreased. 

Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shall. 011 two occasions waged 
holy war against the heretics of Kuhistan 5 , and carried on 
hostilities against them for a long time. Imam Sharaf-ud- 
Din, AJimad 8 of l'arlih, who was the most eloquent man 
of his time, composed these lines on those successes, and 
in praise of them :— 

8 One or two copies omit the 11 and." 

1 See page 20, anti note a . 

* The places noticed here were at Zarnnj\ ami their mention proves the 
statements of the author of the Masalik \va Mamalik to be correct. Sue 
also note 7 , p. 188. 

3 The chief place of which is Jfa’in, formerly of considerable importance, 
lie led troops against those herclicsmpon several occasions. 

4 Several other authors, and among them the author of the Nusakh-i- 
Jahan-Ara, say, that Abu Na$r, Farahi, was tlic composer of these lines. 
He was the author of the celebiatcd lexicographical work entitled ** Nisib-i- 
Ni$ablan.” 
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44 August and auspicious unto the world’s people 
Is the revered countenance of the Shah of exalted descent. 

At this warfare, which thou didst in £uhistin wage, 

The globe is with justice, with equity, and requital, full. 

Thou art the king of mid-day ■, and of thy day’s reign 
’Tis as yet but the propitious early dawn thereof. 

Like as the warriors of Muhammad exult in thee, 

In such wise the soul of Muhammad in thee rejoiceth. 

Continue in the world whilst the world hath freshness 
From water and from fire, from earth and from air. 

From the remembrance of the great king will not be obliterated 
The encomiums of the Farah-t, if aught of memory remain . 

After Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, had reigned for a 
considerable time, the calamities attending the irruption of 
the infidel Mughals arose, and Khurasan became desolated 
by them, and the kingdoms of Islam fell. 

There is a fortress on the confines of Neh, in the terri¬ 
tory of Nlmroz, which they call the castle of Shahanshah! ; 
and the nephew of Bahram Shah, the son of Nijir-ud-Din, 
’Usman, had sold the fortress of Shahanshah! to the here¬ 
tics of Kuhistan, and it was in their possession. Yamin- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah, at this time, despatched an agent to 
demand the restoration of that fortress, and further, to 
intimate that, in case any difficulty should arise, a force 
would be speedily brought against it. 

On this account, disciples were nominated by the heretics 
of Kuhistan to remove.him ; and, in the year 618 H., on a 
h'riday, when proceeding on his way to the mosque to 
perform his devotions, in the middle of the bazar, four 
fida’ls, or disciples, surrounded him and martyred him. 


VJI. MALIK NU$RAT-UD-l>iN, SON OF MALIK YAMIN-l'D-DIN, 

haiirAm km Ah. 

On the death of Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 
the great nobles and chief men of Nimroz agreed together 
and raised to the throne Nu$rat-ud-Din, the middle son 
of the late ruler. This caused agitation and commotion to 

5 A play upon the word Nimroz, signifying mid-day. See p. 187. 

6 Like all translated poetry, these linc^ which arc fine enough in the ori¬ 

ginal, lose by translation, and the play upon words is generally lost. Two 
copies of the text contain one distich more, but the second line is precisely the 
same as the sixth line above, and therefore it must be an interpolation, or th£ 
first line has been lost. • 
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arise in the country of Nimroz, and, in every direction, 
disorder and confusion occurred. 

The eldest son of Bahram Sfrah, named Rukn-ud-Din, 
was detained in confinement 7 [as a state prisoner]. The 
orthodox people of both parties were all partisans, well- 
wishers, and under allegiance to Amir Nu^rat-ud-Dln, 
while the whole of the heretics of the districts of Nimroz 
were friendly towards, and submissive to Rukn-ud-Din". 
After some months had passed away from the accession of 
Amir Nu^rat-ud-Din, the heretics broke out into rebellion 
and brought forth Rukn-ud-Din ; and, between Amir Nu$- 
rat-ud-Din and his brother, Rukn-ud-Din, an encounter 
ensued, in which Nujrat-ud-Din was defeated, and he 
retired into Khurasan and CiJjur. 

He returned a second time to Sistan, and liberated the 
country from the hands of Rukn-ud-Din ; but, at last, as 
a body of troops of the infidels of Chin and Mughals* 
advanced against Sistan, it fell into the hands of those 
infidels, and Nusrat-ud-Dm obtained martyrdom, and 
died 1 . 

VIII. MALIK RUKN.UD.niN, MAHMUD, SON OF YAMiN-UI)- 
DIN, DAHRAM SHAH. 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud, was a prince harsh, san¬ 
guinary, and cruel. The author of this work saw him, 
during the lifetime of his father, in attendance upon that 
sovereign. Rukn-ud-Din was a person of middle height, 
ruddy, and fair ; and his mother was a Riimi ^vc-girl. 
During the lifetime of his father he had been guilty of 
several perverse and contumacious acts ; and his father, 
Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, on two occasions, had 
imprisoned him on account of his misdeeds. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, sent a mandate 
from Khwarazm to Bahram Shah, requesting him to des¬ 
patch a force from Nimroz to join him. In conformity 

7 Rukn-ud-Din had been kept in confinement by ills father, and was still 
imprisoned when his brother succeeded, for reasons afterwards explained. He 
soon after made his escape. 

■ This accounts partly for his being kept imprisoned in his father’s reign. 

1 Sis in MSS., and this difference between Mughals and infidels of Chin 
often occurs in the text. 
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with this command, Malik Yamin-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, 
nominated his son, Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud, to proceed 
with this army, and despatched it towards the confines of 
Khurasan along with the applicant for assistance, who 
had come from Khwarazm Shah, to the presence of that 
Sultan [Bahram Shahl. 

When he had reached the limits of Fushanj, and arrived 
near Hirat, Malik Rukn-ud-Din, while engaged in a drink¬ 
ing bout, slew the applicant in question, who was a Turk 
of distinction, and, out of fear for what he had done, 
returned towards Sistan again. Malik Yamin-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, on account of this misconduct, put him in 
durance, and despatched a numerous force under Amir 
Shams-ud-Din. together with presents of silks and fine 
linen, and numerous expressions of obligation, with many 
apologies, to the presence of Khwarazm Shah. 

In that same year the calamities caused by the infidel 
Mughals happened, and those troops of Nimroz were 
ordered to the [frontier] fortress of Tirmiz’. Chingiz* 
Khan, the Accursed, advanced with his forces against it 
- in person, and took Tirmiz; and the whole of the troops 
of Nimroz were martyred therein. 

When Malik Rukn-ud-Din, after overcoming his brother, 
assumed the sovereignty over Sijistan, he began to tyrannize, 
and stretched out the hand of violence and oppression; 
upon which, at the solicitations of the inhabitants of Sistan, 
his brother, Amir Nusrat, returned from Khurasan, and 
between the brothers contention again ensued. 

At tMs crisis an army of Mughals unexpectedly reached 
Sistan, and the whole were either slaughtered, exterminated, 
made captive, or martyred. The city of Sisthn became 
desolate, and its inhabitants obtained martyrdom*. 


IX. MALIK StlUlAUUDDIN, MAHMUD, SON OF HAKAB‘. 

When the army of infidels, after having reduced it to 
desolation, turned their backs upon Sistan, Malik Shihab- 

3 Sometimes sjxdt Tarmaz, but incorrectly. 

8 Chingiz and also Chingiz. The word is spelt both ways ; the latter 
appears to be the most correct. 

4 Killed in liatlle with the Mughals. or slaughtered afterwards. 

• He is said to have been the son of Malik Nasir-ud-Dln, ’U§man, brother 
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ud-Din, who had kept in concealment, came forth and took 
possession of Sistan ; but, as it was in a very ruinous state, 
and no inhabitants remained, he did not acquire much 
strength or power. 

A party of heretics gathered together in some force, and 
besought Shah 'Usman, the grandson of Na$ir-ud-Din, 
'Usman*, Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, to come from the city of 
Nch, and occupy Sistan. He called in the aid of a force 
of Khwarazm-S]iahi troops, from the Malik of Kirman, 
whom they styled Burak, the Hajib [chamberlain]. When 
that body of troops, from Kirman, joined Shah 'Usman 
and came to Sistan, Shihab-ud-Din. Mahmud, was mar¬ 
tyred, and his brother, Amir 'All-i-Zahid' [a recluse, a holy 
man], ascended the throne. Still the government did not 
acquire stability, and he died. 


X. MALIK TAJ-UD-DlN, MNAL-TIGIN ", khwarazm!. 

Malik Taj-ud-DIn, Rinal-Tigin, was of the same family 
as the Maliks [sovereigns] of Khwarazm. and was a son 
of one of the maternal uncles of Sultan. Khwarazm Shah*; 
and, at the period that the Sultans of (Jhur took Nishapur', 
Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin, with his cousin, Malik Firuz-i- 
I-val-tiinish. came into Hindustan. 

At the time of the irruption of the infidels of Chin, and 
consequent calamities, this Taj-ud-Din was in the service 

of Ilahram Shah. In some copies of the text lie is styled son of liarab, nnd 
simply Mabmiid-i-Harab hi others. 

a See page 196. 

7 Neither of these persons is mentioned in Jahan-Ara as ruler in Sijistan, 

but Binal-Tigin is. Kau?at-us-$afa, copying from our author, of course men¬ 
tions the two first, but not the lost. Shihab-ud-Din, Mahmud, encountered 
Shah 'Usman and Binal-Tigin, and was slain in battle j but under 

the events of the year 646 it., mentions a Malik ’Alt, ruler of Nimroz, having 
been put to death by Malik Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, the Kurt. 

8 Nial-Tigin, in some copies and in some other works, is totally incorrect. 
The name, as above, is corrol>oratcd by other writers ; and, in the old copy of 
the text, the vowel points arc also given. It appears to l>e an error of copyists 
writing Jl«i for Jh, 

9 Which is not said. Some copies have Suljans. Rau?at-us-§afa says 
Sultan Muhammad. Me certainly was of the same tribe as the Khwarazm 
Shalii rulers. 

1 Sec under reign of Ghiyas-ud-Din. Ghuri, Section XVII. 
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ofMalik Karim-ud-DIn, Hamzah, at Nag-awr s ofSiwalikh. 
All at once he sought an opportunity, slew Khwaiah 
Najib-ud-Din ; and an elephant, which was there, he sent 
on in advance', and then set out towards Odichah', and 
joined Malik Na^ir-ud-Dln, Kubajah'. When Sult 5 n 
Jalal-ud-Dln, Mangabarni, Khwarazm Sljah, reached the 
territory of Sind, Taj-ud-Dln, BinaL-Tigin, left Ochchah 
and went and joined Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln. He accompanied 
him into the territory of Kirman ; and, in that country, 
the district of J^hukand Lfik" was entrusted to his charge. 

As the rival Maliks of Nimroz were struggling against 
each other, the grandson of Na^ir-ud-Dln, 'Usman, whom 
they styled by the name of Sfcah. sought as tance from 
the Malik 7 of Kirman, who was the chamberlain, Burak, 
Khita’i. He despatched Malik Taj-ud-I n, Binal-Tigtn, 
to Neh, to his aid, in the year 622 H., and, when he reached 
that place, he rendered him assistance, and assumed the 
authority himself, and took possession of the territory and 
city of Neh on his own account". 

A body of people from the city of SlstSn presented 
themselves before him, and sought his help and assistance, 
saying that, as they had killed 1 ’ Malik £hihab-ud-Dln, and 

5 The proper mode of tpelling this word, on the authority of the Shams-ul- 
Lughat and others, is —Nag-awr ; and Sisvalikh is said to have been the 
name applied to the territory. Karlm-ud-Din was the governor of the pro¬ 
vince. 

* This sentence is the same in all the copies of the text on which dependence 
can be placed. He slew Kariin-ud-Dtn, and carried off a number of horses 
and several elephants. 

* Written —Uchfihtth, and at times — Uchchah, according to native 

authorities ; but which English writers have turned into Uch and Ooch. 

* See Section XX., the third ruler. 

6 In the majority of copies these words are thus written, but in some 
copies they are Juk and Kuk, Juk and Liik, and Iiuk and Kurk or Kark, 
and Kh uk and Kuk. These places arc not mentioned in Mas ALIK wa 
Mam aLIK. The Gowk of modern maps probably. 

7 Styled BuraV Khan in one or two copies of the text, He was the brother 
of Taniko of Taraz, the Amtr-ul-Umra of Ghr Khan, who was defeated in 
battle and taken prisoner by Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. See under 
the tenth sovereign, Section XVI. 

1 All the copies of the text, with two exceptions, say he aid render assistance 
to Sh a h ’Ujman j but the only assistance he appears to have afforded was in 
joining Shah ‘Ugman to overcome his rival, Shah Mahmud; and, after ihe 
latter's defeat and death, Diniil-Tigin showed no further regard or respect to 
'Ugman, but took possession of the country for himself. 

* See note 7 , p. 199. 
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Sistan remained without a ruler.he should take Shah ’Uijman 
to Sistan and set him up there. Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigtn, 
accordingly moved to Sistan, took possession of the 
city, and brought the territory of Nimroz under his own 
sway. 

At this juncture, Malik Rukn-ud-Din, of Khaesar 1 of 
GhOr. despatched this, his dependent, Minhaj-i 4 Saraj, from 
Chur, on a mission to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Binal-Tigin. The 
author found him at the city of Farah, in Dawari’, and 
waited on him ; and a firth compact was concluded. 

After returning from thence, and reaching G]hur again, 
between Malik Taj-ud-Din and the Mulafciidah heretics 
hostility arose, and an engagement ensued between them, 
and he was defeated. After this, he returned to Sistan 
again, and overthrew a body of Khariil schismatics who 
had revolted against him. 

In the year 623 H., the author of this work was des¬ 
patched a second time*, and he proceeded again to his pre¬ 
sence j and, after that, Taj-ud-Din came himself into Ghur. 
and took possession of the fortresses of Tulak and Isfirar; 
and, in this same year, after his return from Nimroz, the 
author had occasion to undertake a journey into Hind. 

In the year 625 H., an army of Mugjjals advanced into 
the territory of Nimroz a second time ; and Taj-ud-Din, 
Binal-Tigin, was invested within the walls of the fortress 
of Arg 4 of Sistan. For a period of nineteen months he 

1 This journey is again referred to by our author towards the end of his work, 
Under the heading "Downfall of the Mulibidahs,” Section XXIII. ; and this 
place is again mentioned, but is there written in two different ways—Ehaesar 
and Khaisir. 

1 This word is used in all the copies of the text, with one exception, 
which has (jj/J [darue or daru-!]. This can scarcely refer to the district of 
Dawar [not Dawari], which lies more to the east. In the Masalik wa 
Mamalik the (ja'j [wadi Is a valley, low-lying ground, &c.] of Farah is 
mentioned ; but this is an Arabic term, not a proper name. The " compact” 
here referred to could not have been very ‘‘firm,” as may be seen from a moTe 
detailed account of these journeys of the author, under the head of “Downfall 
of the Mulahidahs,” towards the end of the Section above mentioned. 

* The author contradicts himself, not an unusual thing, in the Section referred 
to in the previous note, which see. 

4 The Biuhan-i-Ri-Ji’ says, one of the meanings of the wortl Afg is “ a 
citadel," but that it is also the name of a fortress in the territory ,.not the city, 
of Sistan. See note *, p. 34, and the account of the investment of Sistan 
[as onr author calls it] by the Mughals in Section XXIII., where the situation 
of this fortress is mentioned. 
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defended the place ; and the whole of his followers with him 
in that stronghold, consisting of Ghurts, Tulakls, Sigizls*, 
and Turks, all perished. Taj-ud-Dln himself received an 
arrow in one of his eyes, and he straightway fell from the 
battlements to the ground, and became a captive to the 
Mughals. 

The fortress was taken, and the remainder of the people 
within the walls were martyred ; and Taj-ud-Din, Binal- 
Tigin, was brought from Sistan to the fortress of Safhed 
Koh', and at the foot of the walls of that castle they mar¬ 
tyred him. The mercy of the Almighty be upon him 1 

* Sec fourth paragraph to note a f pp. 183-4. 

* Also called Sufcd-Koh. Our author was once detained within the walls of 
his fortress by Binal-Tigin. 



SECTION XV. 


THE KURDlAH MALIKS OF SHAM. 

Minhaj-I-S.vrAJ, Jurjiint, the humblest of the servants of 
the threshold of the Most High, begs to mention, that, as 
an account of the Maliks of the East and West, both infidel 
and of the true faith, has been detailed and recorded, to the 
best of his ability and power, and a small portion, in a 
condensed form, has also been related from the annals of 
the Maliks of ’Ajam and the East, this work has been 
embellished [!] with a description of the Maliks of §]}am. 
Misr, Hijaz, and Yaman, who were Suljans in Islam, and 
Maliks and warriors of the true faith, of great renown, and 
who, subsequent to the Sanjari and Saljuki dynasties, held 
sway over those countries. He has done so in order that 
the readers of this Tabakat, when these pages come under 
their observation, may remember the author with a pious 
benediction, and the Sultan of the Musalmans with a 
prayer for the stability and permanency of his sovereignty 
and dominion, and the increase of his conscientiousness 
and beneficence. 


I. SULTAN NOR-UU-DLN, MAHMCTM-ZANGI'. 

Sultan Nur-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Zangi, was one of the 
Ata-baks of Maujil; and the Ata-baks of Maujil were 

1 Sultan Nur-ud-Din was not ihe first of this dynasty, neither was lie a Kurd, 
nor one of the Ata-baks of Mausil, but, by our author’s own account, “the 
descendant of a Turk of J£hita and yet he places him at the head of the 
dynasty which he calls the Kurdtah Maliks of SJmm ! In this Section, above 
all the others in his work, and that is saying a good deal, h - has greatly ex¬ 
posed his ignorance; and appears to have concocted, out of his own fertile 
imagination, the greater part of what he lias here adduced, beyond what he 
heard of the rulers of Mau§il and Sham from a fugitive at LakhnautI, in 
Bengal, who called himself one of their descendants. 

The first of this dynasty was AllC SA’i])-I-AK-SANJ£UR [turned into 
ASCANSAR hy Gibbon], son of 'AUl-ullah, styled the Hajib, and Ibn«i* 
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descendants of slaves of Sultan Sanjar; and this bondman 
of Sanjar, who was the first Malik of Mau^il, was a Turk 
of Khita. 

This relation the author heard, in the city of Lakhnauti, 
from one of the descendants of that family, and the son of 
one of the Lords of Mau§il himself. In the country of 
HindQstan, and at the capital, Dihli, he was known as the 
KhudSwand-Zadah of Mau$il. He was of the same pro¬ 
genitors' as the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din [I-yal-timish]'. 


Hajih, according to some. In 478 H., the year before Sanjar was born, Taj-ud- 
Daulah, Ahu Sa’id, sumamed Tutijli, son of Alb-Arsalan, the SaljuV, gained 
possession of Halab and its dependencies. Ajc-Hanjcur, who was one of his 
brother’s slaves, in whom he placed great dependence, he made his Deputy 
there. Taj-ud-Daulah-i-Tutish at this time resided at DamashV- AV- 
Sanfeur became disaffected, and Tutigh marched against him ; and, in a battle 
which took place between them, near Halab, in 487 H., A\c-SanVur was slain. 

He was succeeded by his son, 'IM AD-UD-DlN, ZANGI, who had 
previously held the government of Baghdad under Sulgan Mafcmud, son of 
Muhammad, son of Malik SJ] 5 h, .Saljitjci ; but, in 521 H. [some say 522 H.], 
through the efforts of the Khallfah of Baghdad. Mustarghid, ’Imad-ud-Dln, 
Zangt, was appointed to the government of ’Irak-i-’Arab, the capital of which 
was Mausil—so called from being situated between 'Irafe and the Jazirah 
[Mesopotamia], and derived from the 'Arabic —and Suljan Mahmud 

sent two of his sons, Alb-Arsalan and Farruih Shah, to Zangt to be brought 
up; hence he was styled Ata-bak or Preceptor. In the same year he took 
IjUIab, and, in 523 11., the fortress of IJimar, in Kurdistan, which he razed, 
and erected a fortress in place of it, which he named after himself, audit is 
still known as 'Imadiah. He acquired sway over the greater part of Sham. 
Diyar-i-Bakr, the Ja2a’ir, and Maugil. Zangt was slain while besieging the 
fortress of Ja'bar. He was killed, some say, by his own slaves, in Muharram 
[Yala'f says in Rabf’-uI-Akhir], 541 H. We now come to Nur-ud-Dtn, whom 
our author places as first of the Kurdish sovereigns of Sham. 

On the death of Zangt, his two sons, Saif ud-Dln-i-Ghazl. and ABO-L- 
5 ASIM, NUR-UD-DlN, MAHMOD, styled AL-MALIK-UL-’ADIL [the 
Just Malik], divided their father's dominions among them. The former took 
Mausil and its dependencies, and the latter Sham end its dependencies. Mur- 
ud-Din proceeded to Halab, and began to extend his authority. In 549 H. he 
gained possession of DamaghVi and his poweT and dominions were greatly 
extended. He also gained possession of Him;, Hamah, Manbij, Ba’albafc,* 
and other fortresses in the territory of Rum, and numerous strongholds in the 
country of the Farangs [the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem], more than fifty in 
number in all. He sent the Amir, Asad-ud-Dtn, Sher-i-Koh, on three dif¬ 
ferent occasions into Mi?r ; and, on the third occasion, $alab-ud-Din, Yusuf, 
became the Deputy of tfur-ud-Dfn in that country. See under $aiab-ud-Din, 
p. 214. 

* The word used is ^ another signification of which, but not applicable 
here I think, is the affinity between two men who have married two sisters. 

1 And so the first—the Turk of Kh ita—is here made “a Kurd," while his 
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This KhudAwand-Zadah stated to the author, that the 
whole of his ancestors were descendants of a slave of Sanjar 
Shah; and, that he himself was the eighth in descent from 
that Turk of Khita previously mentioned. 

In short, Sultan NOr-ud-Dln, who was Malik of Sham, 
was a just and conscientious monarch, and did a great deal 
of good. He undertook many expeditions against the 
infidels, and engaged in many conflicts with them. A 
number of Maliks [chieftains], Kurds, Turks, ’Ajamis, and 
’Arabs were in his service. 

Sultan Nur-ud-Din left numerous marks of his goodness 
behind him in the territory of Sham\ and reigned for 
very many years’. 

At the time of his death he left one son, named ’All, 
who succeeded him. 


II. MALIK-US-?AliIJ, ’ALi*. SON OF MAHMOD-I-ZANGI. 


Malik-u$-Salih, 'AH, ascended the throne of Sham at the 
city of Damask ; and the great nobles and chieftains paid 

. . int 

brother Turk —the slave king of Dihli—is turned into “a Pafan," i. 

Afghan, by Dow and his copyists. Afjal, 

4 Nfir-ud- Pin reigned for a considerable time in great grandeur and glc 
and the laudable course of his life, and his conduct towards his people, wen. 
such that he was accounted, by them, as one of the saints ; and it is said, that 
prayers, offered up before his tomb, are effectual. He founded a great hospital 
at Damaghh. and a university or college, and died in the month of Shawwal. 
569 H., but some say in 568 H., when leading an army towards Migr against 
§alah~ud-Din, who had become disaffected. Ibn-i-Khalkan says he died in 
the citadel of Damnjhjf. 

* His descendant, apparently, did not know how long his ancestor reigned. 

• Nur-ud-Din docs not appear to have had any son called 'All; but certain 
it is that he was not succeeded by one of that name, as our author states, but 
by his son ISMA'IL, entitled MAL 1 K-U$-§AL 1 H, then a mere child, being 
only in his eleventh year. §alati-ud-D>n, at first, read the Khutbah for him, 
and coined the money in his name, as he had done for his father previously; 
but in 570 H., the year after his accession, when in his twelfth year, $alab-ud- 
Dfn, taking advantage of his extreme youth, brought an army before Dama ahh , 
and seized upon it and the greater part of Sham, leaving nothing to his bene¬ 
factor's son but the city of Halab and its environs, 10 which place Malik-u?- 
§alih retired. He dwelt there till 577 H-» w*hcn he died in his nineteenth 
year, much regretted by the people for his virtues; and, wiLh him, this branch 
terminated. 


If this account be compared with our author’s, the absurdity and incoirt - 
ness of his statements will be sufficiently apparent, more particularly thi 
contained in the last paragraph of his account of them. Of the Ala-bak^ 
Maugil and several other dynasties, he gives no account. 1 
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allegiance and submission to him ; and the districts around 
Sham, and Halab, and Diyar-i-Bakr, came under his sway. 

When intimation of the decease of Sultan Nur-ud-Din 
reached Mi$r—and at this time the sovereignty of Mi§r 
had passed to Sultan SalSh-ud-Din, Yusuf—as he owed 
a heavy debt of gratitude for favours conferred, Sultan 
Salah-ud-Din determined to proceed from Mi§r to the 
presence of Malik-u$-Sa!ih, pay his obeisance to him, and 
perform the forms of condolence, and congratulate Malik- 
uj-Salih on his succession to the dominion of Sham, and 
then return again. 

He set out from Misr [accordingly] with a body of troops 

and conducted it to Sham': and, as soon as he reached 

the frontier of that territory, information of his arrival was 

brought to Damashk. The heart of Malik-u§-Salih was 

filled with affright and consternation, and he asked advice 

of everybody as to what he ought to do. There was a 

servant of MaIik-u$-SaIih, who had also been an old follower 

of his father, Sultan Nur-ud-Din, who was named Aymin, 

and he said to Malik-us-Salife:—“ It is advisable, when 

,rfesop5ib-»d-Din comes, to turn your face towards Halab and 

sent twoccd thither, and relinquish Damashk and Shim to 

U P> ^1, since fear of him has taken root in people’s hearts. 
Halab. r r 

7 A novel mode of expressing his gratitude. A traitor in Damashk, who 
had been gained overby ^alab-ud-Din, gave out that §alah-ud-Din was coming 
merely to adjust the affairs of the child. Our author cither forgets to allude to, 
or did not know of, the hostilities that took place between $a1ab-ud~Din and 
Saif-ud Dfn-bGhazt. the latter of whom sent his troops to aid his brother 
Tzz-ud-Din, Mas’Tid [they were sons of Maudiid, sons of Zangf, cousins of 
Malik-u;-$a)ih], who advanced to Halab, and, taking his cousin Malik-uj- 
§alib and the latter’s troops with him, marched to give battle to $alafc-ud- 
Din. The latter offered peace, which ’Izz ud-Dtn refused ; and, in Kama?an 
of 570 h. , a battle took place near Hamah, in which §nlab-ud-Din was 
victorious. After this, Malik-u$-$alifc entered into terms with him for Halab 
and some other places. Further hostilities took place between Saif-ud : Dln-i- 
Ghaz!, supported by his brother, and—but I might fill a volume by merely 
naming our author's misstatements, and other important matters which he 
has left out, without giving any details of the facts. He omits nothing that ia 
childish and ridiculous ; the ball, for example, overshadowing the sun [p. 215], 
the rings for the Christian captives [p. 221], and such like nonsense : it is the 
important events only that he eschews. §alafo-ud-Din subsequently endeavoured 
further to “express his gratitude,” by attempting, in 571 H.,to gain posses¬ 
sion of Halab. He remained a long time before it, without being able to 
take it At last, a daughter of the late Sultan NTir*ud-Din was made over to 
him, and, fgr her sake, he left Malik*u9*$alit) unmolested. 
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He has great resources and a large army, and he is able 
to reduce the territories under his sway. He is likewise 
legitimately born, and has a well-disposed mind, and will 
respect your rights and the gratitude he owes to your 
father. If you should enter into hostilities with him, you 
have neither the means nor the power to oppose nor to 
resist him.” The opinion of Malik-uj-Salih was in accord 
with this fact; and he left Damask, and retired to Halab, 
and consigned the territory of Sham into the hands of 
Salah-ud-Din. 

Malik-u§-Salih passed the remainder of his lifetime at 
Halab; and Saliih-ud-Din served him in all honour and 
reverence, guarded his rights, and, in the observance of the 
laws of good faith, and the fulfilment of his engagements, 
he failed neither to observe nor to neglect the most minute 
thing. 


III. MALIK AIYOB, SON OF SHADi'. 

This Malik Aiyub, son of Shadi. and his brother, Malik 
Asad-ud-Din, were two brothers, and sons of one of the 

9 The correct titles and name of $alah-ud-Din's father were Malik-ul-Affal, 
Najm-ud-Dtn, Abu-Lashkar-i-Aiyub. 

Shadi. their father, son of Mardan, was bom in a village of Afarlialjan, 
and belonged to a Kurdish tribe, which he left and proceeded to Baghdad, 
with his two sons, Asad-ud-Din, Shcr-i-Koh. and Najm-ud-Dtn, Aiyub. The 
sons entered the service of Hahrua, the prefect of Baghdad, and were entrusted 
by him with the charge of the fortress of Takrlt, and there Shad! died. His 
tomb was still to be seen there when Vafa'i wrote ; and within the walls of 
that stronghold §alah-ud-Din was bom. The brothers continued there for a 
considerable period ; and, at the time when ’Imad-ud-Din, Zangf, in 526 H., 
came to the aid of Suljan Mas’ud, SaljuVi, and his brother Saljuji Sha h, and 
his Ata-bak, ^Carijah, the cup-bearer, were routed, Zangt passed the Tigris 
near the fort of Takrit, by means of boats provided by the’ brothers. Subse¬ 
quently, Asad-ud-Din having slain a person, they had. to leave the fortress of 
Takrit, and they proceeded to Maufil, and presented themselves at the Court 
of Zangt. He received them with great favour, and bestowed fiefs ufym each 
of them. 

Subsequently, when Zangt was assassinated, and his son, Saif-ud-Dtn-i- 
Ghazi, succeeded him as ruler over Mau$it, Najm-ud-Dtn-i-Aiyub, who had 
been assigned the territory of Ba'albak by Zangt, finding Saif-ud-Dtn-i-Ghlzt 
unable to protect him, had to give it up, and went and entered the service of 
the then ruler of foamashV, named Majtr-ud-Dtn, Artuk [Artukiah], who gave 
h..n a fief. Asad-ud-Din, Shcr-i-Koh. Aiyub’s brother, went to Halab and 
took service under Nur-ud-Din, Mahmud, Saif-ud-DIn’s brother, who had 
seen the honour with which he had been treated in his father’s time, and he 
raised Asad-ud-Din to the highest position among his nobles; and, at the 
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Kurdish chieftains in the territory of Sham ; and they 
passed a number of years in the service of Sul{2n Nfir-ud- 
Dln. They performed great deeds, and on the confines of 
Maghrab and of Sham, with numerous forces, they waged 
holy war, and fought engagements against unbelievers. 

When Malik Aiyub, son of Shadi. departed this life, he 
left four sons behind him: first, Malik Salab-ud-Din, 
Yusuf; second, Malik 'Adil-i-Abu-Bikr ; third, Shahan¬ 
shah ; and fourth, Saif-uI-Islam*: and Malik Asad-ud-Din, 
son of Shadi. as before stated, was the brother of Malik 
Aiyub 1 . 

When the latter died, his sons were in the service of their 
uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Dtn ; and the first person among 
them [sic in MSS.] who became sovereign of Mi§r was this 
same Asad-ud-Dln ; and the first one who acquired sove¬ 
reignty in Sham was Salah-ud-Din, Yusuf, son of Aiyub, 
as will, please God, be hereafter recorded 5 . 

IV. MALIK ASAD-UD-DIN *, SON OF fill ADI, IN MI$R.I 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner : that 
a body of Maghrabi 'Alawis laid claim to the Khilafat*. 

taking of Damashfc Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i-Koh. and $alab-ud-Din, were in 
Nur-ud-Dfn’s service ; and the former held the government of 

• Abu Lasikar-i-Aiyub had six renowned sons, the titles and names of 
whom, according to the years of their birth, are as follow :—I. Amir-Nur-ud- 
Daulah, Shahan-Sbah. 2. Malik-ul-Mua^zam, Shams-ud-Daulah. Turan 
Shah. 3. Malik-un.N T a$ir, $nlab-ud Din, Yusuf. 4- Malik-ul-’Adil, Saif- 
ud-Din [Daulah], Abu liikr, Muhammad. 5. Malik-ul-'Aziz, Zahir-ud-Din, 
Abu Faras-i-Tugh-Tigfn, Saif ul Islam. 6. Taj-ul-MuIuk, Majd-ud-Dln— 
the least in years, the greatest in learning and accomplishments. 

1 Any one reading this would imagine that Aiyiib had been an independent 
ruler in Sham, and one of the dynasty, and that he had died before Asad-ud- 
Dln, and before §alafc-ud-Dfn rose to power j but neither of these is the fact. 
Aiyub merely held Ba’albaV of Zangi and another fief under his son. See 
note B , page 215. 

2 Here is another specimen of an author who 11 narrates his facts in a plain, 
straightforward manner, which induces a confidence in the sincerity of his 
statements, and the accuracy of his knowledge/’ He begins this Section with 
an account of the Kurdish rulers of Sham and Mi$r, the two first of whom 
were Turks, and the third never reigned at all ; while he himself states, subse¬ 
quently, that the fourth was the first Kurd that ruled in Mi§r, and the fifth* the 
first Kurdish ruler of Sham 1 

1 His correct name and titles are Abu -1 Claris, Sher-i Koh [the Lion of the 
Mountains], A&ad-ud-Dip, eurnamed Al-Malik.ul-Mansur. 

4 Nearly three hundred years before Nur-ud-Din-despatched Asad-ud- 
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nd brought an army from Maghrab into Mi^r, and wrested 
t out of the hands of the governors and nobles of the 
Abbasi Khalifahs. 

The chief of them was named Al-Muntasir 1 ; and some 
heologians regard them as Karamitahs. The territory of 
Migr had continued in the possession of his descendants 
jp to the period that an army of Afranj set out towards 
Mi$r, and plundered and sacked the country. The 'Alawls 
af Mi$r had not the power to resist them, nor to drive out 
that host of infidels ; so they solicited aid from Sultan 
Nur-ud-Din of Sham. He nominated Malik Asad-ud-Din, 
son of Shad!, to proceed into Mi$r, and expel the Afranj 
infidels from that country*. 

Din into Mijr, viz. in 296 H. In 351 H. they removed from the territory 
styled Maghrab, and took up their abode in the former country. 

1 Abu-Tamim-i-Sa'd, AI-Mustanpr B’illah, was the eighth of yie Istna- 
’tltans or Katimites. They had been in Egypt, and had founded Kahirah 
upwards of sixty years before Al-Mustan;ir succeeded to the Khilafat All 
the copies of the text have “Muntasir." 

• Our author's statements here arc totally incorrect. Asad-ud-Din, Sher-i- 
Koh, was despatched into Mifr—or more correctly Diyar-i-Mijriah, for Mi?r 
is the name of the ancient capital of Egypt, and Yafa’l and others make this 
distinction—upon three different occasions. The first occasion was in this 
■wise : Sha’ur. the WazSr of Mi$r, who held the chief power, for the Isma'ilian 
Kh alifahs appear to have possessed little authority, had been ousted from 
office by a powerful rival, Zir-gham by name, who obtained the chief authority, 
and put Sha'ur’s son, Tac, to death. On this, ^Ija’tir came to the presence of 
Nur-ud-Din to solicit bis aid in restoring him to power; and, in Ramadan, 
558 H. [according to some in 559 H.], Nur-ud-Din despatched a numerous 
army into Mi?rfah for the purpose, under Asad-ud-Din, Sher.i-K.oh. and 
$alah-ud-Din, his nephew, accompanied him. 

The objects of Nur-ud-Din, in sending this expedition, were twofold. One 
was to aid Sha'ur. and the second was his desire to know the exact state of the 
affairs of that country, as he had been informed that there was really no ruler 
in it, and that it might he easily annexed. Asad was therefore selected to 
command, as Nur-ud-DIn had implicit confidence in him. He accordingly 
entered the Mi?riah territory in Jamadl-ul-Akhir, 559 H. [some say in 358 II.], 
and Zir-gham was pul to death, his head placed on a spear, and his body left 
to the dogs and jackals ; but his remains were subsequently buried. Sha’iir 
again assumed the Wazir-ship, but, finding the presence of Asad and his army 
irksome, and fearing treachery on Asad's part, he sought an alliance with the 
Farangs [Latin Christians of Jerusalem] to counteract it. Asad In consequence 
was unable to hold his own in the Misriah territory, and he accordingly retired 
into Sham again and returned to DamashVi and entered it in ^i-Iiijjah, 559 h. 
[some say in 558 H,] Asad-ud-Dln’s thoughts, however, were concentrated on 
Mi;riah, and he was constantly pondering the subject. ShS'ur. becoming 
aware of bis ambition and covetous designs, entered into a treaty with the 
Farangs to aid him, it) case of need, against the ruler of Sham. 

On the news of these negotiations reaching the ears of Nur-ud-Din and 
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Malik Asad-ud-Din preferred a request to the Sultan 
that he would appoint Salah-ud-Dtn, Yusuf, his nephew, to 
accompany him on the expedition. This was granted ; and 
Malik Asad-ud-Din, along with Salah-ud-Din, set out from 
S]jam towards Mijr. 

When they reached the frontier of that country, the 
infidel Afranj, having gained information of the arrival of 
the troops of reined in the bridle of their audacity, 

and they halted in that part Of the country which they had 
then reached. 

The troops of Sham entered the territory of Mi§r, and 
acquired predominance over it; and, as they possessed 
great power and magnificence, the 'Alawts of Mi$r became 
timid of them, and repented of ever having sought their 
assistance, as they were not sufficiently strong to hinder 
them ithe Shamis] from the usurpation of power and 
authority over the country. 

The Sayyid, who filled the masnad of the Khilafat in 
Mi$r, had a Wazir, who bore the name of Sha-ur, and he 
summoned him privily, and commanded that he should 
write a letter, secretly, to the infidel Farangs, and tell 
them " neither we nor our troops will render any help to 
the Shamis, and we will not send them sufficient succour. 
It behoveth you to advance upon them : put forth your 
strength, and drive them out of this country, and all the 

Asad, they consulted together, anil the former, fearing lest the Farangs might 
gain q footing in Mi^riah, and thereby acquire dominion over the whole of tHe 
parts adjacent, determined to despatch Asad with a large army against S.ha'ur, 
which commenced its march in Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 562 H., and §olab-ud-Dln 
attended him, being in his service. 

Sha'ur. on this movement, called in the Farangs j and, with those allies, 
encountered Asad and his forces in several engagements, but without decisive 
advantage on cither side. Nur-ud-Din now created a diversion by sending a 
force against the Farangf territory, and succeeded in taking Montreal (?J^—]. 
The news of this having reached Almeric [ j*/], king of Jerusalem, an accommo¬ 
dation was entered into by the contending parties, under the agreement that 
not a man of either the Shamis ot Farangs should remain in the Mi^rtah 
territory, and that both armies should retire into their respective countries. 

Asad-ud-Din, Shcr-i-Koh. in 564 H., again advanced into the Mi$rtah 
territory, accompanied by his nephew, §alab-ud-Din, and a large army, and 
sought to subdue it. $alah-ud-DTn succeeded in getting possession of Iskan- 
dariah, but Sha’ur invested him therein-with tile forces of Mi?r, and Asad had 
to evacuate Sa’Id and march to his succour. At last a peace was come to, and 
Asad and §alah-ud-Dln returned to Sham again. For an account of the third 
expedition sec note *, page 212. 
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spoil taken from them shall be yours.” In short, the 
Misris sought, by such like treachery, to betray the army 
of Sham into the hands of the troops of the infidels of Rum' 
and the Farangs*. 

In accordance with the solicitation contained in the letter 
referred to, the Farang infidels advanced upon the forces of 
Siiam to give them battle, and drive them out of Misr. 
The army of the infidel Farangs amounted to 80,000 men, 
and that of Sham numbered 700 horse*. 

When the two armies came into contact with each other 
and the conflict and struggle began, the troops of Sham, 
on account of the smallness of their numbers, were unable 
to withstand their opponents ; and, as a matter of necessity, 
they were discomfited, and fled, fighting, from the gate of 
Mi$r until they reached a place which is called Talbis. 
This place had a fortified wall all round it, and a citadel ; 
and, in it, they sought shelter, and they shut themselves up 
within the walls. The troops of the infidel Farangs com¬ 
pletely surrounded it, pitched their camp, and commenced 
their preparations for taking the place. 

When the Sham! forces perceived the extreme danger 
they were in, and that they were completely invested, 
besides the treachery of the ’Alawis of Misr, they all, of one 
accord, deliberated together, and discussed a plan of escape. 
Malik Asad-ud-Dln and Salah-ud-Din told them, saying : 
—“ The plan of saving yourselves consists in staking your 
lives; in victory or death.” They all, accordingly, agreed 
together; and, placing their hands within the open grasp of 
confidence, and with full trust in the Most High and Holy 
God,they, having quite resigned themselves to sacrificesweet 
life if necessary, suddenly and unawares, issued from the 
place and commenced fighting the infidels, as by orthodox 
law prescribed: and heavenly succour came to their aid; and, 
according to the promise of Him who promised victory to 

r No troops whatever of the Greek empire were employed on the occasion ; 
but, the fact is, our author was not acquainted with his subject at all, and has 
concocted much nonsense. 

• The words Afranj and Farang are often used here indiscriminately. 

• On the preceding page he says Asad-ud-Dln’s troops “ acquired predo¬ 
minance over the territory of and Sha'ur had to call in the Christians 

to expel them, and immediately after tells this impudent falsehood. A very 
trustworthy writer certainly ! 
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the true believers, He sent succour, and the army of the 
infidels was put to the rout, and the defenders of the truth 
gained the victory ; and from that place to the gate of 
Mi$r l , and in the vicinity, and in the parts round about, 

. « 1 The cause of the third expedition was that, in 564 H., the Parangs [King 
Almcric and the Hospitallers, a/d. 1168] invaded the Mi?rfah territory, 
intending to seize it for themselves. They marched to Balbfs [the ancient 
Felusium], took it, and put the inhabitants to the sword. Again Sha'ur 
sought aid from Nur-ud-Dln, who, fearing the Farangs and their designs, and 
possessing vast resources, sent a countless army [not 700 horse probably] thither 
under Asad-ud-Din, who, on this occasion, took with him his brethren [rtr in 
MS.] and kinsmen, including $alah-ud-Dln. The account of the advance of 
this host having been conveyed to the Farangs, they desisted from further 
operations, evacuated Balbls, and retired from the country, pressed hard in 
their retreat by Nur-ud-Dln’s Turkmans. The author, from whom 1 have been 
taking these extracts chiefly, says, “ $alab-ud-Din told me kimself that he 
[§alab-ud-Din] did not accompany his uncle of his own choice; and further, 
that Sha’ur used to promise to defray all the expenses of this expedition, under¬ 
taken on his account; but he did not fulfil his promises, and sometimes he 
would l>e with the Farangs, and at times he would be with the Amir [Asad- 
nd-Din], Fearing the perfidy and double-dealing of Sha’ur, Amir Asad 
resolved to seize him; and, one day, when Sha’ur. attended with drums and 
trumpets and banners, as is the custom with the W’azlrs of Mifr, mounted and 
set out with a cavalcade to visit Asad-ud-Din, the latter also mounted and 
rode forth to receive him ; but, when they met, he seized Sha'ur by the collar, 
and gave a sign to his own fnUowers to secure him. This was done, and 
Sha'iir was detained as a prisoner in a tent. Shortly after, a body-servant 
nrrived from the sovereign of Mifriah [Abu Mubammarl-i-'Abd-ulluh, entitled 
'Arid, the last of the Isma’flls of Egypt] signifying his desire that the head of 
Sha'ur should be sent to him. This was in accordance with the custom of 
the country, that any one who, by force, seized the Wazlr's person, and cut off 
his head and sent it to the ruler, should have the robe of Wazir-ship forthwith 
brought to him ; and, according to that custom, Asad cut off the head of 
Sha'ur [had it cut off] and sent it, and on the same day he assumed the robe 
of Wazir-ship, and the supreme direction of the affairs of the country.” This 
occurred 17th of Rabi’-ul-Akhir, 564 h. 

Another account of the events ending in the death of Sha'ur, quoted in 
Yafa't, is not unworthy of a brief record here, and, in all probability, is the 
most correct. When Asad-ud-Din reached the Mi$rlah territory, and entered 
ffahirah on the 17th of Kabi’-ul-Akh'?, 564 II., 'Arid-i-'Abd-ullah, the last 
of the Isma’ill Kh alifahs. on the Friday following, came forth and held 
an interview with Asad, and had him arrayed in a dress of honour, and treated 
him with great distinction. Asad now requested Sha’ur to disburse the 
expenses incurred on his account, which he had agreed to defray; but Sha’ur 
delayer!. Asad sent a person to him with a message, saying, “ My troops, 
through want of their pay, are much incensed against you; therefore be 
careful.” Sha'ur evinced no fear, and resolved to invite Asad to an entertain¬ 
ment in order to seize his person. This design having came to Asad's know¬ 
ledge, Amir 'Izz-ud-Dtn, one of Nur-ud-Din’s nobles, and $alab-ud-Dtn, 
agreed together to kill Sha’ur. and communicated the design to Asad, who for¬ 
bade them to do so. Sha’Gr, subsequently, in order to visit Asad, without any 
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they made heaps of the slain. Praise be unto God ! May 
victory ever be theirs 1 

The troops of Islam having gained such a victory, at 
once appeared before the gate of Mi§r. The Wazlr of 
Mi§r, who was named Sha-ur. performed the ceremonies of 
going to receive them ; but, as soon as the sight of that 
victorious Sultan 5 , Salah-ud-Din, fell upon him, he, in the 
presence of Malik Asad-ud-D'in, with his own august hand, 
struck off with his sword the wretched head from that 
accursed one's body. 

The whole of the people of Mi?r and the forces of Sham 
agreed together, with one accord, to raise Malik Asad-ud- 
Din to the sovereignty; and he became sovereign of Mi§r 
accordingly, and obtained the throne of that country*. 

The 'Alawis of Migr, without molestation or impediment, 
were placed in seclusion, and the Khutbah was read for 
them in the same manner as before 1 . 

The news of this success was despatched to Sham ; and 
the territory of Mi$r, together with its coasts and confines, 
was taken possession of by Malik Asad-ud-Dln, who resided 
there for a considerable time ; and he died*. 

suspicion, came to the bank of the Nfl, where his [Asad’s] tents were pitched 
to enable his followers to visit conveniently the tomb of Imam Shafi’t. Amir 
'Izz-ud-Din and $alah-ud-Din, after they had received Sha ur, and the usual 
salutation of “Peace be unto thee,” &c., had passed—Asad was not present at 
the time—dragged him from his horse, upon which his followers fled. They 
then handcuffed him, and kept him a prisoner in one of the tents, but did not 
dare to put him to death without the permission of Nur-ud-Din [Asad?]. In 
the meantime, ’Ajid, the Isma’ilf, sent an order to put Sha'ur to death 
[according to the custom before mentioned], on which his head was cut off [by 
two slaves of Nur-ud-Din] and sent to ’Ajid on a spear. After this, 'Afid 
summoned Asad-ud-Din to his presence, who went ; and the Wazir's robe was 
conferred upon him, with the title of AI-Ma!ik-ul-Man?ur, Amrr-ul-Juy&sli. 

3 At this time this “ victorious Sultan ” was serving under his uncle, who 
was himself serving Nur-ud-Din. 

1 Asad-ud-D{n was not raised to the sovereignty, and never occupied the 
throne of Mi;r. For the refutation of this absurd and untrue statement, see 
preceding note *. 

* At page 215 our author contradicts his own statement. 

1 Asad did not enjoy his Wazir-ship very long, for on the 22nd [some say 
26th] of Jamadi-ul-Akhir of the same year, two months and five days after he 
obtained it—a “ considerable time” truly—he died suddenly at ^Cahirah. He 
was first buried there, but subsequently, according to his last wishes, his 
remains were removed to Madlnah. The “Lion of the Mountains" left a son, 
Na;ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, Sher-i-Koh. entitled Al-Malik-ul-^Cahirah. When 
his lather died, Sultan Nur-nd-Dln of Sbara, deprived him of the fief of 
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v. suljAn $alAh-ud-din, yosuf, son of AIVDB-AL- 
KURDi. 

Sul{an Salab-ud-Dln was a great and illustrious monarch, 
and he waged holy wars and undertook many religious 
expeditions; and the Kai$ar of Rum and the infidel 
Farangs, he encountered in many conflicts. It was most 
probable, that in all his doings, and throughout the whole 
of his career, the sword of heavenly success and divine 
victory attended him. The territories of Sham. Kudsi 
[the Holy Land], Mi$r, Hijaz, and Yaman‘, all came under 
his rule. 

As the Most High God willed that, at this, the end 
of time 7 , His true religion should be manifested, and that 
the empire of Islam should be victorious, from every illus¬ 
trious family He made choice of one sovereign, His servant, 
and, by means of the key of holy war waged by him, 
caused the gates of conquest of the countries of the infidels 
to be thrown open. In the same manner as in the countries 
of the East He distinguished Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
frammad-i-Sani, Shansabi [Shansabani], Ghuri, by great 
victories in the country of Hindustan, as far as the boun¬ 
daries of Chin ; in the territories of the West, and in the 
country of Sham. He made Sultan Salafc-ud-Dtn, Yusuf, 
the Kurd, exalted by the conquests of the territories of 
Maghrab, and of the Afranj*, so that great victories were 
achieved by him. 

He brought back again the realm of Mi$r from the hands 

Him; ; hut, when Jalah-ud-Dln, his cousin, gained possession of Sham, he 
restored Him? to him, and there he died in 581 H. 

• §alah*ud-Din had an elder brother named Malik-ul-Mu&ffam, Shams-ud- 
Daulah, Turan Shah, and greatly esteemed by that Sultan. He employed 
him in an expedition into Yaman, and subsequently sent him into Nub&h 
[Nubia of Europeans], and lie was afterwards placed in charge of Damagh^- 
He diet! in $afar, 576 H. t and was buried in the Madrasah in sight of Damashk, 
which he had himself founded. 

1 Our author has been as unsuccessful in foretelling the end of the world, 
as some others, his successors, who pretend to know the secrets of futurity and 
the will of Providence. 

* It is somewhat new to find that §alab*ud»Din made conquests in Europe. 

He docs not mean conquests in Palestine or the Greek empire, for he mentions 
them a little farther on. This is merely another of his audacious falsehoods. The 
words he uses are, j V>- 
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of the Mi?r! ’Alawis, who were the chiefs and heads of the 
Batinah and Karamitah heretics, under the sway of the 
KhaUfahs of the house of ’Abbas; and Kuds [the Holy 
City.'], 'Akkah [Acre], and a great portion of the territories 
of Rum, and Filigtin, lie liberated from the hands of the 
infidel Farangs. 

The beginning of his career was this. When his father, 
Malik Aiyub, son of Shadi. departed this life', he was in 
the service of his uncle, Malik Asad-ud-D'in, as has been 
already stated in what has been previously recorded, and 
used to be constant in his attendance at the Court of Sultan 
Nur-ud-Dln. He had acquired great fame for his manhood, 
his activity, and his sagacity. He had also become an 
associate with Sultan Nur-ud-Din in the game of Chaugan, 
and playing at ball on the course 1 . 

One of the trustworthy has related after the following 
manner :—One day Salah-ud-DIn was engaged with Sultan 
Nur-ud-Din in the game at ball, and the ball fell between 
him and the Sultan, By his strength and agility, Salah- 
ud-Din, with one blow, bore away the ball from the Sultan 
in such a way, that, from the immense force with which 
his Chaugan struck it, the ball flew into the air so far that 
it became immersed in the light of the sun, and the shadow 
of it fell upon Nur-ud-Din ! . When the Sultan noticed this 
circumstance, his heart became so overpowered with wrath, 
that he threw down his CJiaugan in a rage and left the 
course. This circumstance filled Salah-ud-Dm with fear, 
and apprehension, and he began to conceal himself from 

* Here is another specimen of the false statements of our author, so ** trust¬ 
worthy.’' Asad died in 56411., and $alah-ud-Din’s father, Abu-Laghkar-i- 
Aiyuh, joined his son in Egypt in the following yeaT, when $alafc-ud-D 1 n hJd 
succeeded to the Wazir-ship held previously by his uncle. $alafc-ud-Din 
wished his father to accept the office, but Aiyub refused, saying, “The 
Almighty hath cho9cn thee, my son, for this office, and consequently no one 
else is worthy of it.” Aiyub was killed from injuries sustained by a fall from 
his horse, which threw him when he was viewing $alab-ud-l Jin's troops file 
past before the Bab-un-Nasr [the Na$r Gate] of £ahirah, on an expedition 
agninst Karak, in £i-Hijjah, 567 H., about three years after Asad’s death. 
Aiytib entered Eihirali in Rajab, 565 H., and ’Afid, the Ismallian Kfcalifah, 
in order to gratify ?alab-ud-Din, came forth to receive his father, whom he 
treated with great reverence and distinction. 

* Sic in MSS. 

a Our author must have been a very simple-minded man indeed if he 
Ixlievcd this ; but many of his statements are equally childish and absurd. 
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the Sultan's sight, and seldom used to present himself to 
the Sultan's observation. 

The author heard from Khwajah Muzhir, a merchant, 
that, at the period in question, one night Sultan Salab-ud- 
Dtn saw, in a dream, that he was in Mi$r, and that, at 
night, some people seized him, and took him away to the 
palace of the sovereign, and, having placed a tent-rope 
around his neck, they hung him up from the battlements of 
the palace. The terror which this produced awoke him 
from his sleep, and his apprehension became still greater 
than before, and he was constantly overwhelmed with 
anxiety*. Unexpectedly, the envoy from the 'Alawis of 
Mijr arrived to solicit aid from Sultan Nur-ud-Dln, as has 
been related previously. The Sultan appointed Salah-ud- 
Din’s uncle, Malik Asad-ud-Din, to proceed thither, and he 
solicited that his nephew, Salafc-ud-Din, should be allowed 
to accompany him. 

The latter was so overcome with fear, caused by this 
dream, that he went to an interpreter of dreams, and related 
the dream to him. The interpreter said :—“ May the sove¬ 
reignty of Mi$r be propitious 1 Allow no anxiety to find a 
way into thy mind, for the Almighty God will make thee 
a great king." On the strength of that interpretation, with 
a buoyant heart and with expanded hope, he reached Mi?r, 
where all those circumstances happened to him and to his 
uncle, as already stated. 

When his uncle died, the people of Mi$r and the troops 
of Sham were agreeable to his assuming the sovereignty, 
but he would not in any way assent to it*. When the 

* These are (he exact words of our author ; but the story is related somewhat 
differently. " One night, before he had gone to Mi$r, he saw in a dream that 
a party of people, having put a tent-rope about his neck, drew him up to the 
battlements of the metropolis of Misr by the neck. When Asad-ud-Din was 
about to proceed into that country, he used to endeavour to persuade §alah- 
ud-Din to accompany him ; but the latter, on account of this dream, which he 
kept secret, used to manifest great disinclination to accede. At length, having 
communicated the dream to an interpreter of dreams, he was told that it sig¬ 
nified he should become ruler of that country, and after this he was quite 
willing to go.” 

4 Another of our author's absurdities or wilful perversions of facts. After 
the death of Asad-ud-Din, his nephew, $alab-ud-Din, was chosen \Va21r, 
from among several candidates, by the Isma’ll! KhsHfah 'Arid, as he con¬ 
sidered §alab-ud-Dtn rather weak in intellect, and less to be feared than the 
others, in which he greatly deceived himself. Instead of seising people's 
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importunity of people, however, exceeded all bounds, 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din commanded, saying:—“ I will comply 

m 

property and effects, $alah-ud-Din began to appropriate their hearts, by 
making them his own ; and he likewise resolved to lead a new life, and 
renounced wine and women, riotous living and amusements, and other vicious 
practices. Having obtained the direction of the affairs of the country, §n)at>- 
ud-Din issued commands to read the Khutbah for Nur-ud-DIn ; and the latter 
addressed him in all his communications as the Amlr-i-Sipah-s&lar fA;id 
having previously given him the title of Malik-un-Nifir]. As falab-ud-Din 
acquired the attachment of the people, ’Arid lost it ; and he now sent for his 
brothers, who were in the service of Nur-ud-DIn, who would not allow them to 
go, mentioning, as his reason, his fear lest either of them should become hostile to 
his brother §alah-ud-Din, but the truth was Nur-ud-DIn suspected his motives. 
However, when Nur-ud-DIn subsequently despatched his troops to operate 
against the Farangs, who had invaded the Mi$riah territory, he entrusted 
§alab-ud-Diu’s cider brother, Shams-ud-Daulah. Turan Shah, with a com¬ 
mand in that army, but with orders that he was not to consider Yusuf [§alafc- 
ud-Din] as his younger brother, but as the lord of Misr, and his [Nur-ud- 
Din’s] lieutenant and representative ; and this order Turan Sb»h agreed to 
obey. 

I bn Asir says, that, when $alab-ud-D!n had become firmly established, Nur- 
nd-Dln sent to command him to give up reading the Khutbah for 1 Afid, and 
to read it for the 'AbbasI Kha ltfahs. §aJab-ud-Din excused himself by saying 
that the people were well-inclined towards the present family, and he feared, 
if he obeyed, that an insurrection would take place. Nfir-ud-Din, however, 
wrote the second and the third time to order him to do so, and §alah-ud-Dtn, not 
daring to disobey the reiterated commands of bis suzerain, was in a dilemma, 
but it so happened that 'Ajid was about this lime taken ill. §alati-ud-Din 
now consulted with the chiefs and nobles as to what should be done j but 
some said one thing and some another, and the difficulty was os great as 
before. At this juncture, a person of some note, named Amtr-i-'Alim [Guzf- 
dali calls him Najni-ud-Din], an 'Ajami, who had come to Mi?r, offered to 
take the initiative, if permitted ; and, on the first Friday in the month of 
Mulurram, before the Khatib [the preacher who pronounces the KJjutbali] 
entered the pulpit, this ’Ajamt got into it, and prayed for the ’Abbast Kfcali- 
fah. Imam Musiaji B’nur-Ullah. The Mijris who were present made no 
objection, and the next Friday §alab-ud-Dtn directed that the Khulhah for 
'Afid should Ire discontinued at I£ahirah and at Misr [the old capital], and that 
fur Mustafi B’nur-Ullah adopted, and also in other parts of the Diyar-i-Mi=riah. 
The disorder of ’A?id had increased, and this matter was, in consequence, not 
communicated to him, because, in case he ever arose from his bed again, he 
would soon hear of it, and if not, of what use was it to afflict him? §a)hb-ud- 
Din took care, however, to separate the family, slaves, and dependents of’Af id 
from each other, and to provide for the security of the dying man’s wealth and 
effects. Before his death, ’A*id sent for him j but, fearing treachery, as he pre¬ 
tended, §alab-ud-Din did not go, and regretted it afterwards, ’Ajiddied 10th 
of Mubaram, 367 H. [FasUj-t says 565 h.], and the ’Ubaidi Isma'ilt dynasty 
terminated. [According to Vektot vol. ii. p. 209, §aIab-ud-Din had the 
Khallfah murdered in or out of his bath, and says it war narrated freely by 
the Christians, but that the Moslems were silent 0:1 the matter.] When the 
Abhlsi Khalifah, Al-MustojI B’nur.UUah, received information that the 
&hu[bah had been read for him in Mijriah, he despatched ’Imad-ud-Dln, a 
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with your solicitations, on the stipulation that ^ou attend 
to a request of mine.” To this demand of his they signified 
their assent. Sultan Salah-ud-Dln commanded that they 
should assemble, on the morrow, in the great mosque, at 
which time he would make his request known to them, and 
accept the sovereignty of Mi51'. To this all pledged their 
faith j and the next day they all assembled in the great 
mosque of Mi?r, and solicited that he would mention his 
request. 

Salah-ud-Dln demanded that they should give their alle¬ 
giance to the Khallfahs of the house of 'Abbas as the 
successors of the Prophet and chief patriarchs. The people 
all agreed to pledge their fealty to the house of 'Abbas; 
and, at that time, the Lord of the Faithful, Al-Mustazl 
B'amr-Ullah*, filled the office of Khalifah. and the Khutbah 
was pronounced in the name of the 'Abbasi family. A 
despatch announcing this triumph was forwarded to Bagh¬ 
dad, the capital of the Khallfahs, together with the standard 
of the Farangs, inverted, and the flags of the Karamitah 
heretics, to the presence of the Khalifah. Al-Mustazl 
B'amr-Ullah. 

From the capital of Islam, Salah-ud-Dln received the 
title of Malik un-Na§ir', and he became sovereign of Mi$r; 

venerable and illustrious dependent of the ’Abbasi dynasty, to Sham, with 
rich dresses of honour for Nur-ud-Din—to the sovereign, not to his lieutenant, 
$a1afc ud-Dtn,—but robes of honour were also despatched to $al£b-ud-Din, 
together with black hangings for the pulpits of Mi^riah, as the Isma’Ili 
colour was green. 

In 569 h. Nur-ud-Din directed §aIab-ud-Din to assemble the forces of 
Miartah, and march against the Christian territory, and invest Karak, and pro¬ 
mised to come himself likewise. §alaJi-ud-Din reported his departure 20th of 
Mubarmm, from £ahirah ; and Nur-ud-Din, on receipt of his despatch at 
DamasltVi marched towards Karak, and, having reached it, fully expected the 
arrival of §alab-ud-Din and his forces. He was, however, too cunning to 
trust himself in the power of his master, and wrote excusing himself on 
account of pretended disaffection in Mi$rlnh. Nur-ud-Din repeated his com¬ 
mands without avail, and had serious intentions of marching into the country 
and removing his disobedient lieutenant. Ibn-i-Shadad gives a different 
account of this circumstance, which is too long for insertion here, and says it 
happened in 568 it. Nur-ud-Din died in 569 H. 

4 Fa?ib-i says that, the first time the Khutbah was read in the Diyar-i- 
Mijriah, it was read for Al Mustanjid, who died in the beginning of the 
month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 566 H., but, subsequently, the news of his death, and 
the accession of his son Al-Mustaji B’nur-Ullah [not B'amr-Ullah] was received. 

4 This statement is totally incorrect : the title was conferred upon him by 
* »>w»Khalifah, when §alab-ud-Din became his Wazir. 
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and, at this time also, Sultan NGr-ud-Din died 7 8 . Sultan 
Sal 2 h-ud-Dln marched into Sham, and assumed the throne 
of sovereignty, as has been previously stated. He con¬ 
ferred the [government of the] territory of Mi$r upon one 
of his sons, Malik-ul-’Azlz, and another son, Malik-ul- 
Afzal, he nominated to be his heir; and upon his brother, 
Malik-ul-’Adil, he conferred the province of Diyar-i-Bakr. 

One of the most distinguished [persons] of the trust¬ 
worthy has related, that, when the news of the accession of 
Sultan Salah-ud-Din reached the territories of ROm and 
the Kaijars" of the Farangs, a countless army came from 
the country of the infidels, and advanced into Sham, and 
fought a battle with Sultan Salalj-ud-Din before the gate 
of Damashk*. The army of Islam was defeated and over¬ 
thrown, and the Sultan, flying before them, retired within 
the walls of the city of Damashk. The infidels pitched 
their camp before the gates of the place, and the Musal- 
mans sustained great calamity and misery. 

Sultan Salah-ud-Din assembled the inhabitants of Dam- 
ashk in a certain place, in order to induce them to pledge 
themselves to make holy war upon the infidels, and to 
attack them and drive them away. He deputed one of the 
godly ’UlamS to ascend the pulpit, to speak a few words 
in order to incite the people to holy warfare, and urge them 

7 Nflr-ud-Dfn did not die until 569 11., and the Khujbah was read for the 
’Abbasis in 567 H. 

8 The plural form is used in all the copies of the text collated. 

8 This assertion is totally false : during the whole of the reign of $alab-ud- 
Dln, and the numerous battles that took place therein, no hattlc was ever fought 
before Pam.rshk between him and the Farangs. The rest of our author's state¬ 
ment may be depended upon accordingly. It is something like 700 horse 
routing 80,000 Crusaders, and their dead lying in heaps for miles. Our worthy 
author probably considered, when he wrote this, that, as Hindustan was such a 
far-off country, he might make any statement for the glorification of the Mus- 
salman faith with impunity. The great battles that took place during the 
reign of §alab-ud-Dln, of course, are not mentioned, and were probably 
unknown to Minhaj-i-Saraj, who was "so industrious in collecting information 
from ‘trustworthy persons,’and who often [very !] mentions his authority for 
the facts he records ”—of which, probably, the matter of the rings for the ears 
of the Crusaders farther on is one. Our author has evidently been confused 
about the investment of Dama&hk ' n the year 543 H., some years before Sulfan 
Nur-ud-Dtn obtained possession of it, when §ataJi-ud-DIn was in his eleventh 
year, and in the defence of which city his eldest brother, Amir Nur-ud-Daulah 
Shahan Shah, so greatly distinguished himself, and died of the wounds he 
received on that occasion. 
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to enter into conflict with the infidels'. The godly eccle¬ 
siastic, with all sincerity of heart, turned his face towards 
Salah-ud-Din, and said :—" Oh, §alah-ud-Din, from thy 
mouth, thy tongue, and thy person, emanateth the effluvium 
of Satan’s urine! How canst thou expect that the Most 
High God will ratify thy vow? how can it be regarded as 
real and sincere ?” 

This reproof, by the grace of God, took effect upon the 
august heart of Salah-ud-Din. He got up, and on the 
hand of that godly ecclesiastic he expressed contrition, and 
renounced wine and all other sins’. The people, with sin¬ 
cere eagerness and willingness, renewed to him their vows 
to undertake holy war ; and from that very spot they 
turned their faces in the direction of the scene of holy 
warfare. The whole of the people issued from the city, and 
they fell upon the army of the infidels. The Most High 
God sent them heavenly assistance, and the enemies of the 
faith were defeated and overthrown, and such a vast num¬ 
ber of them were sent to Hell by the stroke of the sword 
of the defenders of the true faith, as cannot be numbered 
or computed’. The whole of the Maliks’ [princes]; and 


1 §alah-ud-Din was too wise to trust to *'tlie people” to make holy war. and 
defend bis cities. He depended more upon his hardy troops, well knot*^ 11 ' 
that rabble cannot be turned into soldiers at a nod of the h? '■ . | 

1 See beginning of note 1 * * 4 , p. 216. Our author confouO.S Ancs a. 

well as events. 

1 $alah-ud-Din’s total overthrow, near 'As^alan, at the head of an immense 
force by the sick king Baldwin IV.—at the time that §alati-ud-Din marched 
against Jerusalem in Nov. 1179 a. I>. =:575 it., when Odo de St. Amand, the 
Master of the Temple, at the head of eighty of his knights rode through §ala[i-ud- 
Dtn’s Mamlfik body-guard of a thousand picked men, in coats of mail andsafTron 
coloured mantles, and penetrated to §at&b-ud-Dili’s own tent, from which he 
with difficulty escaped almost naked, and had scarcely lime to scramble up the 
hack of a fleet dromedary and make for the desert—is an event which our 
author would scom to chronicle. On this occasion, pigeons spread over Egypt 
the triumphant news of a victory, in order, as the Arab chroniclers say, "toquit* 
tht minds of the people," although scarcely one of the Egyptian army ever got 
back to Egypt again. Neither would our author condescend to chronicle the 
crushing defeat, inflicted upon §alah-ud-L)in and his immense host, by Richard 
Cceur-dc-Lion, and his French and Burgundian allies, near Arsuf, in 1191 a.d. 
— 587 it., nor the alacrity with which, soon after, he agreed to enter into a 
treaty with Richard [who had rebellion at home to crush], when his forces were 
in such a woeful plight, hut the real state of his affairs unknown to the 
Christians. 

4 The word Malik may mean king here ; and our author might have desired 
his readers to behove that all the kings of the Franks were made captive. 
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nobles, and chief personages among the Farangs were 
made captives. 

The Islamis having become victorious and triumphant, 
Sultan Salab-ud-Din directed every one to devise [means] 
for the disposal of the Farang captives. At last the Sultan 
determined to set the whole of them at liberty, and they 
were set free accordingly ; and he made them signify their 
repentance, and conferred gifts upon them. After they had 
departed to the distance of a day's journey, they sent a 
representation to the Sultan, saying :—" We are all your 
servants, set at liberty by you : send to each of us a ring 
that we may insert it in our cars*, and then we will depart.” 
The Sultan commanded that a sufficient number of rings 
should be prepared, of pure gold, sufficient to supply every 
one of them with one of the weight of one miskal*; and they 
were sent to them, and the whole of the liberated captives 
inserted the rings in their ears, and they went away; and 
of that host not one person ever again came to fight against 
the Sultan’s troops. 

Sultan Salah-ud-Din became firmly established, and 
his illustrious deeds in Islam will endure. He reigned for 
a very long period, and died. He had six sons, whose 
titles were as follows 7 :—Malik-ujz-Zahir, Malik-ul-Afzal, 

Probably be heard something about §a]ah-iu 1 -Din’s encounters with the Latin 
Christians and the battle of Tiberias, just before the capitulation of Jerusalem in 
583 h., and has confounded them with the investment of DamashV by the 
Emperor Conrad and Louis VII. in 541 H., some years before the death of 
Zangt, Nur-ud*Din's father, when §alab-ud-Din was about nine ytars old. 
He has made a precious hash of the account of the Kurdish rulers, and of 
$ala* -ud-Din's reign in particular. 

1 Rings in the cars are emblems of slavery. Bigoted Mullas, like our author, 
stick at no falsehoods in their endeavours to enhance the deeds of their co¬ 
religionists; but the 'Arab chroniclers of the Crusades are very different, and 
their writings, generally, bear the stamp of truth. 1 need scarcely say that 
their accounts are very different to cur author’s, and that such an absurd state¬ 
ment will not be found in any of their writings. 

• He knows all about the rings and their weight, but he does not know how 
long $alah-ud-Dtn ruled, or when he died. All his sovereigns reign ,4 fpr a 
long period, and di$ f and the same stereotyped expression answers for Asad- 
ud-Dln, §alab-ud-Din’s uncle, who never reigned at all, but was the Waafr of 
Egypt for sixty-five days, and for §alab-ud-Din, who reigned [after Nur-ud- 
Din’s death] from 569 to 589 H. 

* §alai>-ud-Din had a number of sons, but the names of six only have been 
recorded ; the others may have died very young. The correct titles and names 
of the six referred to are as follows :— 

1. Abu-l-JJasan-i-’Alt, Malik-u 1 *Af?al, Nur-ud-Dtn, who was the eldest 
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Malik-ul-’Aztz, Malik-ul-Mubsin, 
and Malik-us-fjjalib. 


Malik-ul-Mu§htammir 


VI. MALIK-UL-AF?AL»,’ALI, SON OF SALA^-UD-DIN, YOSUF, 
SON OF AIYOB, AL-KURDl 

Malik-ul-Afzal, ’Alt, was the heir of SultSn Sal5h-ud-Dtn, 
Yusuf; and on the death of the Sultan he ascended the 
throne of the territories of Damashk and Sham*. 

All presented themselves before him, and paid him hom¬ 
age, and submitted to him, with the exception of Malik-ul- 
’Aztz, his brother, who was ruler of Mi§r. He led an army 
into §ham in order to claim the sovereignty from ’Aziz; 
and Malik-ul-’Adil, Abu-Bikr, son of Aiyub, the brother of 
[the late] Salah-ud-Dtn, and who held the territory of 
Diyar-i-Bakr, took part with [his nephew] Malik-ul-'Aztz. 
They invested Malik-ul-Afzal within the walls of Damashk, 
and for a considerable time contention continued between 
them. At length it was agreed that Damashk should be 
given up to Malik-ul-’Aztz, and peace was effected. The 
territory of Sar-hadd *, which is a tract o.^ country .ad 
S h.am. was assigned to Malik-ul-Afzal. ^ 

son, and the heir-apparent. 2. Malik-ul-’Aztz, ’Imad-ud-Dfn, AhO 1 - r 4 
Usmin, who was the favourite son. 3. Mahk-uJ-Jahir, Ghiyas-ud-DinJv 
Alm-Mansiir-i-Ghazl. 4. Malik-uj-Zalir, Al-Mushtammir, Mujaffar-ud-Din, 
Aku-l-$asim, Abu-l’Abbas-i-Hujr, full brother of ZSfir. 5. Malik-u j-ZShir, 
the remainder of whose titles and names arc not mentioned, neither are the titles 
“ Malik.ul-Muhsin,” nor •'Malik-u?-$aliti" mentioned except by our author. 
6. Malik-uj-Z&hid, Majlr-ud-Dfn, Abu-Suliman-i-Da’ud. He was the twelfth 
son of §a]ab-ud-Din, and full brother of 7 .ahir. 

* For his correct name and titles see note 1 above. He was the eldest son 
of Sultan §alab-ud-I)in, and his father’s heir-apparent. On the death of bis 
father, at Damaihk. where Afjal then was, and which he held the government 
of, he assumed the sovereignty over that territory, whilst his brother, ’Aziz, 
assumed sovereignty over the Diyar-i-M Uriah, of which he held charge. 
Another brother, Malik-uf-Zahir, held Halab. Contention went on between 
the brothers, Afjal and ’Aziz, the latter supported by his uncle ‘Adil, for a 
considerable time, the details of which arc too long for insertion here. At last, 
Afjal was invested in DamaihV and made prisoner, and a portion of territory 
on the frontier was assigned to him. 

* Other writers place Malik-ul-'Aztz next after his father, as he assumed 
the sovereignty over the territory of Mijrfah, and overcame his brother, Malik- 
ul-Afjal, who held Sham. 

1 The word here used is unintelligible. It is written in different ways in 
nearly every copy aJ- it- 1 - w -. C . and also * .C. Yafa’l says, .u-j- .li. which 
means “a place on the frontier.” There is a place called *’§ar-khad.” 
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He was a learned and very enlightened man' and com¬ 
posed beautiful poetry. The situation in which he was 
[now] placed, together with the condition of his brother, 
who was named 'Usman [Malik-ul-’Azlz], and their uncle, 
Abu-Bikr [Malik-ul-'Adil], he depicted in the two following 
couplets, and sent them to the Court of Baghdad, to the 
Khallfah. Un-Na§ir-ud-Din-Ullah ; for the office of Khaltfah 
had fallen to Imam, Un-Na$ir. The two couplets are as 
follows :— 

** My lord ! Abu-Bikr and his companion, 'Usman, 

Have, by the sword, deprived 'Alt of his right. 

Remark the fatality of the name; how it suffers, from the last. 

The same wrong as from the first [generation] it endured V 

After some time expired, Malik-ul-'Aziz died, and Malik 
ul-Afzal was entreated to come into 4 Mi?r. He proceeded 
thither, and from thence he brought an army into Sham. 
Malik-ul-’Aziz had made over Sham to hisunole, Malik-ul- 
’Adil, and he and Malik-ul-Afzal came to a battle, and the 
latt .vas defeated*. At length, however, Malik-ul-Afzal 
chanced to have a meeting with his uncle, who gave him 
Samisat". He remained there for a long time, and he 
died'. 

VII. MALIK-UL-’AZlZ, ’USMAN, SON OF gALA^-UD-DiN, 
YUSUF, SON OF AlYOli, AL-KURDl. 

The name of Malik-ul-’Aziz was ’Usman; and, when 
Sultan Salab-ud-Din came to the throne of Sham, and the 

Other writers sny Afjal was a state prisoner when his brother died, and that 
he was invited to Migr to act as Ata-bnk to ’Aziz’s son, Malik-ul-Man$ur. 

1 The celebrated historian, the learned Abu l-Fatb-i-Na§r-ullah, son of 
Zfya-ud-Din, Muhammad, Shi ban i. sumamed Ibn A§ir, was Malik-ul-Aftal's 
Wazir. 

1 Yafa’i has foui lines more. The reference of course is to the Khalifah 
’Ali and the two first Khalifahs. 

4 All the copies of the text are alike here ; but, as ’Aziz died in Mi$r, 
Afjal was invited to come to Mi§r. See last paragraph of the next reign, 
page 224. 

• After assuming the throne of Mi$r after 'Aziz’s death, Af?al invested his 
uncle, ’Adil, within the walls of DamashVi and reduced him to great straits ; 
but his son, Kamil, having advanced from the eastern parts with an army, 
raised the investment, and the father and son overcame Affal, and deprived 
him ofMisr, and he was fain to content himself with §ami?at. 

1 Some write this name Samisat, others, Sljamisat, and some, §ami$at. 
The last, however, seems most correct. 

7 In 622 H. 
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dominions of Sham and the territories of Mi?r, Diyar-i- 
Bakr, Filistin, and Sikandariah came under his sway, he 
conferred the throne of Mijr upon his eldest sonwho bore 
the title of Malik-ul-’Azlz. He brought that country 
under subjection, and was a man of tact and capacity, and 
in the guardianship of that country, he showed many 
laudable dispositions. 

When his father, Sultan Salah-ud-Dtn, died, Malik-ul- 
'Azlz led an army from Mi$r and appeared before 
Damashk ; and his uncle, Malik-ul-’Adil, joined him. He 
wrested the territories of DiySr-i-Bakr and Damashk* out 
of the hands of his brother, Malik-ul-Afzal, and gave up to 
his uncle, Malik-ul-’Adil, Sh 5 m and Damashk and the 
whole of that region, and returned again to Mi§r. 

A short time afterwards the decree of destiny overtook 
him, and he sustained a fall from his horse, and broke his 
neck, and he died. After this occurrence, Malik-ul-Afjal 
came into Mi$r, and took possession of that country’. 


viii. malik.ul-’Adil, abO-bikr», son of aiyOb, son of 

SllADl, AL-KURDl. 

Some time subsequent to Malik-ul-’Adil’s having as¬ 
cended the throne of the kingdom of Sham, and after he 
had defeated Malik-ul-Afzal, who had brought an army 
from the side of Mi$r, and he [’Adil] had reduced the 
various provinces of the territory [entrusted to him] under 
his sway, the daughter of a Kaijar of the Farangs’ entered 

1 'Aziz was the second, not the eldest son. Af|al was the eldest of 
Salah-ud-Dtn’s sons, according to Yafa’f and other chroniclers. See note J 
p. 221. 'Aziz was merely his father's lieutenant in Mi?r. 

* The first attempt on the part of ’Aztz to deprive his brother of Damashk 
did not succeed ; but on the second occasion he succeeded. 

1 See page 223, and note 4 . 

* His correct titles and name are, Malik-ul.'Adil, Saif-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr-i- 
Mubammad. 

* Our author has neglected—for a very good reason, doubtless—to name his 
"trustworthy" authority for this statement, of a piece with the “ rings,” and 
the like. There is nothing whatever contained in any of the authorities I have 
consulted to warrant such an assertion, not even that a Christian female had 
had the misfortune to be his captive, and was immured in his fiaram, much 
less a Christian princess. Such a circumstance, if true, was not likely to have 
b-en passed over in silence. 
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his Itaram, and he married her, and that daughter bore him 
several children. 

This Malik-ul-’Adil was a sagacious, discerning, compe¬ 
tent, experienced, and crafty man, and he ruled for a great 
number of years. He held possession of the different parts 
[of his territory], to the best of his judgment and ability; 
and his adversaries kept quietly and peaceably each within 
his own dominions, and hence he had but seldom to carry 
on hostilities 4 . 

He had several distinguished sons, who acquired great 

4 Malik-ul-’Adil accompanied his uncle, Asad-ud-Dfn, when the latter was 
despatched into Mi$r by Nur-ud-Din, at which time §aiab-ud-Din also went, 
as previously related. When Salitb-ud-Din acquired power in that country, 
he sent his brother, 'Adil, os his representative into Sham ; and, when $alab- 
ud-Din marched against Karak, in Kabi'-ul-Awwal, 579 >1., 'Adil was left in 
Mi?r, but lie was summoned from tlience, with all the available troops, to 
join §a]ab-ud-L)in, as the Christians had assembled in strong force with 
hostile intent against the Musalmars. 'Adil joined him there accordingly, 
with an immense army, in Sha'bdn of the same year. When $alab-ud-l)in 
gained possession of Halab, in the same year, he bestowed it upon ’Adil, 
having taken it from his own son Malik-ut-Tahir, to whom he had just before 
entrusted it. $alab-ud-Din was in the habit of placing his strongholds in 
charge of his brothers and nephews and other kinsmen, and not of entrusting 
them to his sons. At last, Suliman, one of the Amirs [nobles] of Halah, an old 
friend of §alah-ud-Din, expostulated with him on the subject and it took effect, 
and he at once gave hack Halab to Tahir. When Sultan §a!ab-ud-Din went 
against Maujil, in SJia'ban. 581 11., and was taken ill, and a peace was con¬ 
cluded between him and 'Hz-nd-Din Mas'ud, of Maujil, he was joined at Hairan, 
by bis brother ’Adil, on whom he had conferred the fiefs of ^arran, Kuhi 
[Edessa], and Miafarfcin [Martyropolis], after which the Suljan returned to 

DamashV- 

After the Crusaders, under Richard C«eur-de-Lion and Fhilip Augustus, took 
'Aka [Acre], in Jamadi-ul-Akhir, 587 it., when “ the Musalmans sustained such 
a great calamity,” and the Christians were preparing to march against 'As^alSn 
[Ascalon], $ali»b-ud-Dtn, in consultation with the chiefs of his forces, deter¬ 
mined to entrust his brother 'Adil with a portion of his army, to hold the 
Christians in check, whilst he himself, with the remainder, proceeded to 
'As^alan to raze it, in order to deter the enemy from marching thither. Whilst 
engaged in this operation, during the same night, a messenger arrived from 
MaJik-ul-’Adil, saying that the Christians were willing to make peace, if the coast 
towns ware ceded to them. §alah-ud-Dtn, finding his troops so disorganized 
and dispirited, was under the necessity of agreeing, and he wrote to 'Adil to make 
an accommodation on the best terms he could. The authorities, from which these 
details are taken, agree generally with European chroniclers of the Crusades at 
this period, and their writings are free from such nonsense as our author writes. 

'Adil did not succeed to the sovereignty of Egypt and Damaghk until after 
the death of his nephew 'Aziz, and ousting the latter's son, Malik-ul-Manfur, 
under pretence of servingwhom he came into Mi$r, from the former country. The 
Khuibah was read for him there in Shawwal. 596 H., and at Ijlalab, in 598 h., 
when he obtained sway over it and other parts of Sham and the eastern provinces. 
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renown, such as Malik-ul-Kamil, Malik-u!-Muaz?am-i-’Isa, 
Malik-ul-Ajiiraf, Malik-ul-Fa'iz*, Malik-ul-G^lazt , , Malik- 
ul-Awtiad, Malik-ul-Mamdud, Malik-ui-Amjad, and Malik- 
uj-Saliti-i-Ismall. Each one of them was a sovereign' over 
a different tract of territory comprised within his do¬ 
minions ; and the annals of the good works, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of the sovereignty of his sons, will remain 
[inscribed] on the pages of time, in the countries of Hijaz, 
SJiam, and Yaman, until the resurrection at the last day. 

Each of the different portions of his dominions Malik-ul- 
’Adil conferred upon one of his sons, whilst he himself 
continually moved about from one part to another with his 
forces, and, with equity and sagacity, guarded and watched 
over them. 

He always had a bow at his side, and such was his great 
strength, that no one in that part, or at that time, could 
bend his bow on account of its great tallness. He was 
noted, both by friend and foe, for his truthfulness of word. 
The whole of the enemies of his country, who were the 
infidels of Rum and the Farangs, placed implicit trust in 
his word ; for the dust of falsehood had never soiled the 
skirts of the robe of his word and his promise. Throughout 
his dominions no human being suffered from tyranny or 
oppression. 

He reigned in tranquillity and affluence for a period of 
thirty odd years, and died*. 

1 ’Ahici, in one copy. fl Ghent, in two copies. 

* The word used by our author is u BadgbShs,* 1 but his sons were only his 
lieutenants charged with the administration, subject to his control. When 
he l>ecame firmly established in his dominions, he divided them among 
his sons, giving each of them charge of one or more provinces. To Malik-ul- 
Kamil he assigned the Diyar-i-Misriah, to Malik-ul-Muagjam the territory of 
ghamfah. to Mnlik-ul-Aahrafthe Shnrkiah [the eastern parts], and to Malik-ul- 
Aw^ad the territory of MiifarVtn ; and, in 610 H., after he had established his 
authority over Yaman, and Awfcad had been sent to Miafar^ n > another son, 
Molik-ul-Mas’ud, was sent to Yaman. 

a Malik-ul-’Adil died in jamadi-ul-Akhir, 615 H., near the village of 
*Alftn, in sight of Damaghk when moving against the Christians, who had 
entered the coasts of Sham. Hearing of his death, they gave up their designs 
on Sham, and turned their thoughts towards Egypt, and appeared before Dimyij 
[Damietta]. He was a man of great wisdom and intellect, of considerable judg¬ 
ment and conception, of good disposition and temperament, constant to his re¬ 
ligious dutiesand attendance at public worship, a follower of the orthodox, inclined 
to learned men, and, altogether, a fortunate and august personage. He was 
alike abstemious in his food, and moderate in his passions. 
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IX. MALIK-UL-MUAZZAM *, 'ISA, SON OF ABO-BIKR, SON OF 
AIYOB, SON OF SHADI, AL-KURDl. 

Malik-ul-Muaz;?ain was a learned monarch, and endowed 
with great accomplishments, and Almighty God had 
dignified him with great attainments. 

Among the sons of Malik-ul-'Adil. who observed the 
ordi, ances of the followers of the traditions of the sect of 
Shafi’i, Malik-ul-Muazgam 1 was the only one who was of 
the sect of the great Imam, Abu Hanifah-i-Nu’man, son of 
Sabit, Al-Kufi. 

During the troubles in the territories of ’Ajam, when the 
’Ulama of j£hurasan. and Mawar-un-Nahr, became dispersed 
at the period of the inroad of the infidels of Chin, Imam 
Sharaf-ud-Din. Adimi, who was a prodigy in the science of 
theology and religious jurisprudence, and Imam Jamal-ud- 
Din,Hariri 3 , who was a master in the science of physiognomy, 
came and presented themselves at his Court. Malik-ul- 
Muazzam became the disciple of these two great Imams, 
and other eminent ’Ulama,—the mercy of the Almighty 
be upon the whole of them !—and assigned them emolu¬ 
ments and rewards, and fixed places for their abode. He, 
however, sought mostly to secure the presence of Muham¬ 
mad Husain 3 , Shlbani. 

The brother of Malik-ul-Muazzam, Malik-ul-’Adil, was 
by the same mother as himself, and for a long time was 

* Most other writers place Malik-ul-Kamil, the other son of’Adil, next after 
his father as ruler of Mi$r; hut our author has reversed them. Malik-ul- 
Muaj yarn's proper titles and name are, AI-Malik-ul-Muagjam, Sharaf-ud-Din, 
’Isa. To read our author’s account of him, one would imagine that he reigned 
over the whole of his father’s territories, hut such was not the case. He held 
a large portion of Sham, but never reigned in Mi?r at all; and, at his death, at 
Dama§hfc, in 6^4 H., his son, Malik-un-Na§ir, §alafc-ud-Dln-i-Da'ud, succeeded 
him as ruler of that territory. The latter died in 650 h. 

1 One author says of him :—“He was a man of great firmness and resolution, 
bold and intrepid, of great stateliness and gravity, high-minded and endowed 
with many virtues and excellencies, the friend and patron of ecclesiastics and 
learned men, strongly attached to the doctrines of the Hanifahfect, in fact, the 
only one of the race of Aiyub who was a follower of Abu I^amfah. He had 
performed the pilgrimage td Makkah and Madinah, and was, aJtogether, one 
of the best and the most inestimable of men." 

3 Also written, Hariri. 

3 In two copies, Ijlasan. 
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his brother's associate and lieutenant in the territory of 
Damashk [?]. 

Malik-ul-Mua?gam reigned for a considerable period, and 
died. 

x. malik-ul-kAmil 4 , son of abO-bikr, son of aiyOb, 
SON of shAdi, AL-KURDI. 

Malik-ul-Kamil was his father’s heir, and ascended the 
throne of Migr after his father’s death. On the decease of 
his brother, Malik-ul-Muazgam, he brought the territories 
of Sham under his jurisdiction. He conferred the sove¬ 
reignty of the territory of Yaman upon his son, who was 
named Malik Mas'ud, and also brought Hijaz under his 
sway. 

4 His names are Abu-l-Ma’a!}, Muhammad, entitled Al-Malik-ul-Kamil, 
Na;ir-ud-Din. lie was about the greatest of his family, and, of course, our 
author has said the least about him. He held the government of the territory 
of Mi$r during his father's lifetime, and at his death assumed the sovereignty 
over it. It will be remembered that his father, Malik-ul-'Adil, died when on 
his way to oppose the Christians, who, on hearing of his death, turned their 
arms against Mi?r. They had now reached Dimyat. Malik-ul-Kamil 
assembled a large force to repel them, and was joined by his brother, Malik-ul- 
Mua;;am, I^orcl of DamnsiJc, who by his tact prevented Kamil’s being 
dethroned bj his own nobles, and his brother Mallk-ul-Fa'iz, SabiJj-ud-Dln, 
Ibrahim. After the Christians had taken Dimyat, they determined to advance 
to ^aliiiah and Mi;r ; but the Almighty gave Kamil success, and the Christians 
abandoned the strong position they had taken up in the prosecution of their 
design, and an accommodation was come to nth of Rajab, 618 H.,and the 
Christians returned to their own territories, after they had remained between 
Sham and Misr for forty months [four?] and seventeen days. 

Malik-ul-Kamil raised a dome over the tomb of Imam Shah’}, on the banks 
of the Nil ; and, when bis brother, Malik.ul-Mua(;am of Sham, died, and the 
latter's son, Malik-un-Na;ir, succeeded him, Kamil marched bom Mi$r to 
deprive him of his territory. He was joined by another brother, Malik-ul* 
Ajhraf, Mujaflfar-ud-Dln, Musa ; and, having subdued Sham in 625 H., he 
l>eslowed it upon Ashraf instead of the eastern provinces, which he resumed, 
and set out for those parts. It was at this time that Suljan Jalal-ud-Dtn, 
Shwarazm SJjah. invested Khalat [also called Akhlat], Kamil subsequently 
made his son, Nojm-ud-Din, Abu-l-Mujaffar, AiyOb, his lieutenant over the 
eastern pans, and his youngest son, Saif-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, lieutenant in the 
Mijrlah territory, and another son, Mas’ud, he sent into Yaman, The latter 
annexed Makkah, and the Hijaz territory ; and the empire of Kamil became of 
vast exteut. YRien the Kha tlb of Makkah, on Fridays, prayed for him, he 
styled him, “Lord of Makkah, 'Ubaidian, Yaman, Bnidan, Mi$r, Sa’idan, 
Sjiam, §auadtan, the Jazlrah, and Waltdan, Sultan-ul-^abilatain wa Rabb-ul- 
'Alamatain-ush-Sharil. Abu-l-Ma’alt, Muhammad, Al-Malik-ul-Kamil, Nafir- 
ud-Din, KJjalll-i-Amlr-ul-Mumintn.” I have not space to say more. He 
died at DamoghV in Rijab, 63s H. 
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In the direction of ROm and 'Arab, he undertook 
numerous expeditions against infidels, and waged holy war 
as by orthodox law required ; and, after having ruled over 
the kingdom for some time, he died. 


xi. malik-u?-$Alih, son of al.kAmil, son of ABO-BIKR, 
SON OF AIYUB, SON OF SIIADI, ALKURDI. 

Malik-u§-Salih was his father’s heir, and, when Malik-ul- 
Kamil departed this life, Malik-u§-SaIih‘ ascended the 

• The nearer he approaches his own time, the more our author blunders, 
and the shorter and more confused his accounts become. Here, the ruler of 
Mi?r is said to be ruler of Sham, and vice vtrsA. After the death of Malik- 
ul-Kamil, his empire soon fell into utter disorder and confusion. His son, 
Malik-ul-'Adil, Aliu-Rikr, who was quite a youth, succeeded ; and his cousin, 
Malik-ul-Jawad, MuzafTar-ud-Din, Yiinas, son of Shams-ud-Din, Maudful, 
son of'Adil [Salah-ud-Din's brother, and father of Malik-ul-Kamil], became 
his deputy with the accord of the nobles of Kiirnil. Malik-ul-'Adil exercised 
the sovereignty, or held the name of sovereign rather, for about two years, 
when his nobles assembled together at Balhis, seized him, and sent for his 
brother, MALIK-U§-§AUH, NAJM-UD-HIN, AIVUH, who was at 
Damashlt, which he had promised to give up to Malik-ul-Jawad for other 
territory. On this, §aiib’s uncle, also called Malik-u?-§uli[i, 'Imad-ud-Din, 
Lord of Ba'albafc, being supported by Mujahid-ud-Uin, Asad-i-gher-i-Koh, 
Lord of Him?, when $alib [son of Kamil] set out towards Mi?rfa!i, and 
remained encamped at Balhis for some time, made a dash upon DamashV and 
gained possession of it. Malik-u§-§alih’s [son of Kamil] adherents, fearing 
fur tile safety of their families and homes at L)amas])]c, deserted him, and left 
him nearly alone in his camp at Balhis, and went over to Salih, the uncle. 
The younger Salih* before he could fly to sonic place of safety, was pounced 
upon by Malik-un-N 5 sir, son of Malik-ul-Muazzam [son of the first ’Adil], 
Lord of Karak, who carried him off to that stronghold ; but he set him at 
liberty again the same year, 637 H., and at the request of 'Adil’s nobles, and 
attended by the same Na$ir and his forces, Malik-uf-Salih [son of Kilmil] 
entered Rahirali in Zt-Ra’dah of the same year. The author from whose work 
most of these extracts have been taken, says, “ I was present there at the time, 
and Malik-ul-’Adil was brought forth seated in a covered litter, and under an 
escort, and immured in the fortress of Sullaniah. ” 

Malik-u;-§alib regained possession of Damajhh in 643 h., and proceeded 
thither, and, when on his way back to Mi$riah, was taken dangerously ill, and 
had to remain at Shamum. The Christians had resolved to attack his terri¬ 
tory, and they reached Dimyat on Friday, 2o:h of §afar, 647 H. The city 
was totally abandoned by its inhabitants, who fled. They gained possession 
of the place on the following Sunday. Malik-u$-$alih waJfcemovcd from 
Shamum to Man$urah, and had to be kept there, so ill was he, until the night 
of 14th of Sha’ban. when he died. His remains were deposited in the Jadidah 
Mnsjid, and for near three months his death was concealed, until his son, 
Malik-ml-Muazzam, Titian Shah, arrived there from his fief of Raif [or Kayif I 
when the Khujbah was read for him, and the father’s death was made known. 
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throne of Mi?r, and took possession of the dominions of 
his father and his grandfather. 

According to the best of his capability, he provided for 
and advanced the sons of his uncles, and his own brothers, 
and took measures for the safety of his dominions ; but his 
life was a brief one, and, after a short time, he died, leaving 
young children behind him. 

Trustworthy persons have related, that, during the 
calamities and troubles which happened in Iran, when the 
irruption of Chingiz Khan took place, a body of Turks 
of Khwarazm. and [several] nobles of the Khwarazm-Shaht 
dynasty, retiring before the infidels of Chin, after the defeat 
of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, son of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, reached the territories of Sham and Mi$r, 
and possessed themselves of the dominions of the 'Adill 
dynasty. Some they slew, some passed away, and some 
remained. May the Almighty have mercy upon the whole 
of them 1 

Turin Shah did not get on with his father’s staves [nobles anti chiefs], and, 
after he had put some of them to death for their rebellious conduct, the 
remainder combined against him, and put him to death in Mubarram, 64S it. 

Malik-ul-'Adil died in confinement in 646 H., and left a young son named 
Mughls-ud-Din, 'Umr. He subsequently had possession of Karak and its 
dependencies, but was invested therein by the rebel slaves, and capitulated on 
terms in 662 h., but was put to death by the usurper of the Mi?nah throne. 
Most authors consider the Aiyub dynasty to have ended with Malik-ul-Muaj- 
jom, Turan Shah, There were other branches of the same family, who ruled 
in different parts until the irruption of the Mu glia Is, but I have not space to 
mention them here. 



SECTION XVI. 

THE MALIKS OF THE KHWARAZM SHAHIAH DYNASTY. 

Respecting this notice of the Maliks of the Turks, and 
the Sultans of Khwarazm. the Almighty's humble servant, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjani, states, that, as the account of the 
rulers of the different nations, from first to last, is now 
being compiled in the name of his Majesty, the Sultan of 
Sultans of both Turk and 'Ajam, Na?ir-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Dln, Abu-l-Muzaffar-i-Mahmud, son of the Sultan I-yal- 
timish—May the Almighty perpetuate his dominion and 
his sovereignty !—he thinks it expedient to enter here 
the account of the dynasty of the Sultans and Maliks of 
Khwarazm. the standards of whose sovereignty, after the 
decline of the Sanjari dynasty, began to float on high ; into 
whose possession the whole of the territories of Iran came, 
after the extinction of the dominion of the Maliks of fiber 
and Ghaznin ; who undertook numerous expeditions against 
infidels, and waged many holy wars ; the monuments of 
the goodness of whom abound in the land of Iran ; and, 
who, in fact, were the last of the Sultans of Islam’. 


I. ?UJf-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DIN, IBAK, THE TURK*. 

The ancestry of these Maliks was related by Malik 

1 What of the slave who reigned at Dibit, who refused shelter to Suljan 
Jalal-ud-Dln—he who is, and whose descendants are, so often styled " Suljan 
over both Turk and ’Ajam,” and " Suljan of Suljans of Islam” ? 

* Our author, in his account of the 6rst two personages of this dynasty, 
differs wholly from other writers, and, as he has constantly made great 
hlunders respecting other dynasties, and at times quoted authors incorrectly, 
his statement! here, although obtained, as he asserts, from a descendant of 
those riders, must be received at their worth. * 

Baihafci, quoting from Bu-Rlfcan, mentions that the territory of Khwarazm 
always formed a separate sovereignty from the period when a kinsman of 
Bahram-Gur, the famous monarch of ’Ajam, acquired power over it, and also 
after its conquest by the ’Arabs; and further, that even after the ’Arab con¬ 
quest it was not considered as a dependency of Khurasan, like Khutlin and 
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Taj-ud-DJn, Binal-Tigln, who came from the border fcf Kir- 

Chaghanton were, even in the time of the lahirls. Rulers bearing the title 
of Khwarazm Shah are mentioned upwards of a century and a half previous 
to the dynasty now under notice, which I must briefly refer to. Our author 
himself adverts [page 38] to 'Abd-ullah, son of Ashk&n, Kh wamrm Shah, as 
early as 332 H. ; and in the present Section farther on [page 233] again refers 
to them. In 386 H,, mention is made of another 'Abd-ullah, styled Khwarmm - 
Shah, who in that year was made prisoner by the forces of Mamun, son of 
Muhammad, Lord of Jurjaniah of Kh wararm. ’Al>d-ullah was taken in fetters 
to Jiujaniah, and subsequently beheaded ; and the whole of Kh wararm passed 
under the rule of Maiuuu, son of Mubammad. Tlie territories of Khwarazm 
and Jurjaniah, had, for a considerable time, been in the possession of this family, 
who are styled Farighiinf, subordinate to the Samani sovereigns. In 387 II., 
the lame year ip which Nub, son ofMan?ur, Samanl, Amir .Sabuk-Tigin, and 
Fakhr-ud-Daulah, Dilnmi, died, Mamun, Fanghunt, died also, and was 
succeeded by his son, Abu ’Ali, who was married to a sister of Mahmud of 
Qhainin. ’Alt died in 390 H., and was succeeded by his brother, Abu- 1 - 
’Abhas-i-Mamun [son of Mamun]. He despatched an envoy to Mabmud, 
asking the latter's consent to his [Abu-l-'Abbas] espousing his brother’s widow, 
the sister of Mabmud, which request was acquiesced in. This Ahfi-I-’Abbas 
was the patron of Ilu-Kiban, who passed seven years in his service. The 
Khalifah, Kudu IJ'illah, sent him a dress of honour, a title, and addressed 
him as Khwarazm Shah ; but, such was ’Abbas’ attachment to [or fear of?] 
Mabmud, that he did not make this matter known. In 407 h . his nobles and 
troops rose against him, because he meditated acknowledging the suzerainty 
of Mabmud, put him to death, and set up his nephew’ in his stead. Mabmud 
marched into Kh'varazm, to revenge his brother-in-law, slew Alb-Tigin [some 
call him Nial-Tigin] ’Abbas' chamberlain, and other ringleaders, and the 
murderers of ’AbbJs, annexed the territory, and conferred the government of it 
upon his [own] Great Chamberlain, Altun-Tajh, with the designation of Khwa¬ 
razm Shah. Abu Na$r, son of’Abd-ul-Hirs, Farighuni, Willi of Jurjanan and 
the terniury of Jawzjanan, of the same family, had died in 402 It., upon which 
Mabmud had annexed that territory, and had sent a Diwan of his own to 
administer its affairs. 

Altun-Tnsh, Khwarazm Shah, presented himself at the court of his sove¬ 
reign, Sultan Mas’ud, in 422 H., and died from the effects of a wound received 
in battle in 424 M. His son Harun, who succeeded, became disaffected towards 
Sultan Mas’ud, in 425 H., assumed independence, and intrigued with the Turk¬ 
mans and Saljuks. This fact our author alludes to at pages 120 and 121, but 
says nothing further. Harun was killed in 426 H., and was succeeded by his 
brother, Isma’il, who held Khwira2m for a short time; but he was soon after 
ousted by Shah Malik, a neighbouring chief, upon whom Sultan Mas’ud con¬ 
ferred it, provided he. could drive out Isma’tl. Isma’il, accordingly, having 
been driven out, took shelter with the Saljuks in Kh urasan In 434 u. Sultan 
Tugbril annexed Kljwirazm to his dominions ; and but little is said about it 
afterwards until 475 H., when Malik Shah. Salju]ci, conferred the Intendancy 
of Khwarazm upon the slave, Nush-Tigin-i-Gharjah, the father of ^ult>-ad- 
Dtn, Mubammad, the first ruler of the dynasty mentioned by our autbore 

Balka-Tigln [Guzidah and Jahan-Ara style him Malka-Tigin, but it is an 
ereor], one of the slaves and grandees of the court of Malik Shah, who held 
the office of Tofht-d&r, or Purveyor, purchased Nush-Tigin, much in the same 
manner as Alb-Tigin, the slave of the Sanaauls, purchased Sabuk-Tigin 
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man, in the year 622 H. \ to the aid of the 30ns 4 of the Maliks 
of Nimroz, and arrived in that country, and the territories 
of Nimroz were left in his possession. 

The author of this book came from Khacsar of Gljur, on 
a mission from the august Malik, Rukn-ud-Dtn, Muham¬ 
mad, 'Usman, Maragham, in order to secure a compact, and 
arrived at Farah of Sistan, and proceeded to the presence 
of Malik Taj-ud-Dln, Binal-Tigin. 

During the conversation at the interview, Malik Taj-ud- 
Din mentioned that Malik I£utb-ud-D 1 n, T-bak, the Turk, 
came, with his tribe and kindred, towards J11 nil and Khwa- 
razm, from the side of Suhari* [or Sahari], and from among 
the tribes of Kifchak" and Kankuli, and, for a consider¬ 
able period, dwelt in those tracts, subject to the Khwarazm- 
Shahi rulers, Abu Ja’far and Mamun 7 , and their posterity, 
and used to subsist in the wilds and pasture-lands. 


upwards of a century l>cfore, at Gharjnh of Samrkand. Some consider he 
was of i-glior descent, and that lie was of the ltckdnlf [or ltcgdalf] Irilie. 
After the decease of ltalki-Tigin, his slave, Nush-Tigin, who through 1 is 
talents and sagacity had risen to distinction, succeeded to the office of Tashl- 
ilar ; and ns the revenues of ihe Khwarazm territory were assigned to defray 
the expenses of the 1’urveyorship, in the same manner as those of Khiizislan 
were assigned for the expenses of the wardrolie, the government of the territory 
whence the expenses of the Vnrvcyurship were drawn was conferred lijunt 
Nush-Tigtn, with the title of Khwara/nt Shall. 

He placed his eldest son, Kutb-ud-Drn, Muhammad, with a preceptor at 
Marw, to lie educated in a manner becoming his station, and on tile death of 
Nush-Tiglu, his father, in 490 H. [some writers say in 491 It.], the lieutenant 
of Sultan llarkinruk, in Khurasan, at the recommendation of Sanjar, llar- 
kiariik's brother -for Sanjar did nol obtain the sovereignty until many years 
after— appointed Kuth-ud-l )tn, Muhammad, Nhsh-Tigfn's son, after the 
removal of Alatiji, son of Tagbdnr [some call him Kii[i]<ai] to the government 
of Khwarazm ; and the title which his father had held was also conferred upon 
him. See page 169, and note *. 

3 See page 199. 

* To the aid of one only ; hut all the Copies have “sons nf the Maliks,” as 
ahovc. See page 200, 

1 One copy has Hisart [jjU*] which rutty !>e the most correct ; hut the 
majority of copies of the text have fjuharl, or $nbari [Neither of 
these names occurs in the Masa[.ik-WA.Mama!.IK. The latter word, if not a 
pro|>er name, may he the plural of 'Arabic signifying “extending, 
wide [as plains], wild, desert,” in which case the hroad and extensive deserts 
ofTurkistan would l»e meant. Yafai mentions Sahara in one or two places. 

* In some few copies of the original, and in Yafa-i, this name is written with 
kh—Khifcbak- It is the name of a tribe of Turks, and of a desert of 
Turkistan, commonly called Dnsfct-i-Kipohatt. 

f These were of the I'arighunt family mentioned in note 3 , preceding page. 

O 
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As Kutb-ud-Din was a spirited, enterprising, and high- 
minded chief, and of admirable temperament, the leader¬ 
ship of the forces of the Maliks of Khwarazm was entrusted 
to him, until, as Providence had decreed, the ruler of 
Khwarazm at that period died, and no son of his survived 
who could take his place, and his dominions were left 
without a sovereign. A daughter, however, survived him ; 
and the whole of the great nobles of Khwarazm agreed 
among themselves, and gave that daughter in marriage to 
Malik Kutb-ud-D'in. The espousals having been concluded, 
the name of sovereign was assigned to that daughter, and 
the viceroyalty was conferred upon Malik Kutb-ud-Din, 
the Turk, her husband. 

He brought the whole of the territory of Khwarazm 
under his jurisdiction, and the tracts on the confines under 
subjection"; and by his alertness, and his sagacity,restrained 
enemies and tyrants from violence and sedition. He also 
guarded the frontiers of Khwarazm Shah from the infidels 
of Saks!a, Bulghar, and Kifchak. 

The Almighty so decreed that Malik Kutb-ud-Din had 
a son born to him by that lady [the daughter of tile late 
ruler], and they gave him the name of Muhammad ; and, 
after the termination of the lives of his mother and father, 
the sovereignty of Khwarazm devolved upon him. 

II MALIK TAI-UU-DIN, MUHAMMAD*, SON OF 1 -BAK. 

When the mother of Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, passed 
away, and his father died, he became ruler of the kingdom 

1 From what our author says, the reader would imagine that Kuth-ud-Dfn 
was an independent ruler, hut such was not the case. He was ever loyal to 
his SaljiiVi suzerain, and was in the constant habit of attending the court of 
Sultan Sanjar every other year. When he returned to Khwarazm, his son, 
who succeeded him, Itsiz called Utsuz by our author, and, by his account, 
£ulb-ud*Din's grandson—took his father’s place at court, nominally as his 
representative, but in reality as security for his father’s good faith. Kujb-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, died in $21 H. [some say in $22 u.], and was succeeded by 
Itsiz. By no other writer is Kutb ud-DIn styled I-Dak. Our author’s account 
of him is confused, and he has evidently lost himself here again. At page 14S 
he says Sanjar “conferred” Khwarazm “upon the son of Khwarazm Shah, 
who was one of his servants, who was the father of 1 -yal-Arsalan, who was the 
father of Takish, father of Muhammadand, at page 169, states that he gave 
the throne of Khwarazm to Malik Utsuz. 

* The father of It>iz [I t*uz of our author], according to all authors of 
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of Khwarazm in succession to them. He also had a 
brother, and of his own father and mother, younger than 
himself; and upon him he conferred the government of the 
tribes of Kankuli and Kifchak. from which their own race 
had sprung, his brother having solicited it, and Malik Taj- 
ud-Dln acceded to his request. 

That same brother had sons' who acquired great dis¬ 
tinction, and became powerful Maliks in Kbnrasan and 
'Irak. During the time of Sultan Takish-i-Khwarazm 
SJiah, and his son, Sultan Muhammad, they were Maliks 
of Khurasan, like as was Ulugh Khan-i-Abi. Muhammad, 
Khan of Guzarwan’. Subsequently he became Khan of 
'Irak under the name of Ata-bak, or preceptor, of the great 
Sultan, Rukn-ud-Dln, Ghurt Shanasti. son of Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah. 

Ulugh Khan i-Abi. Muhammad, had two sons, the 
eldest, Taj-ud-Din, Azabar* Shah, and the younger, 
Nujrat-ud-Din, Kutlagh Shah ; and there were likewise 
brothers' sons of Ulugh Khan-i-Abi. Muhammad, in Hin¬ 
dustan, such as Malik Firuz-i-I-yal-timish, son of Salar, 
and Malik Taj-ud Din, Binal-Tigin, who left Hindustan, 
and became Malik of Sistan ; and whose narrative this 
is. 

This Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of I-bak, was 
an intrepid, just, and resolute sovereign; and he came to 
the Court of the Saljuk sovereigns, and paid homage to 

authority—in fact, acc riling to all writers but our author—was Kutb*ud-Din, 
Muhammad, son of Nush-Tigin-i-Gharjah. the first of the dynasiy ; and no 
person of the above name and tide is mentioned by any other writer among 
the rulers of Khwarazm. I suspect our author has done much the same here 
as he has in his account of the Saljuks of Rum—mixed up the affairs of two 
dynasties. 

1 As other authors do not mention the name of any .such ruler as Malik 
Taj-ud-Din, Itsiz being the second of the dynasty, and as our author himself 
gives no name to this said brother, although he gives names to his sons, it will 
be easily imagined that other authors do not name either the brother or 
his sons. 

1 This name is somewhat doubtful, but the majority of copies have it as 
above writt^f^* and, in all probability, it is the place referred to hy Yafa- 1 , up 
the valley of the Murgh- 5 b river, which he writes Juzarwan. The other copies 
of the text have Gurdwan, Gurzawan, and Gurwin ; and one, which is gene¬ 
rally pretty correct, has Gujjarwan—g and j are interchangeable, and j t is 
often used for z. 

1 This name too is doubtful: there are scarcely two copies alike. One has 
Grrulu, which is a proper name, as well as Hijjabr. 
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them. He performed great deeds, and ruled the people 
with equity and beneficence. 

He reigned for a long time, subordinate to the Saljuks, 
and died. 

III. MALIK JALAL-UD-DIN, UTSUZ«, KHWAKAZM SHAH, 
SON OF TAj-UD-DlN, MUHAMMAD. 

Utsuz-i-Khwarazm Shah, after the death of his father *, 
Muhammad, brought the dominions of Khwarazm under 
his authority, and ruled over its people with uprightness, 
justice, and beneficence. 

On several occasions lie had to move® from Khwarazm. 

< Written list* ami Itsiz by others [and Atsiz by Guzidah], signifying in 
Turk! “lean, (lcshlcss, thin.” Hi-, title was Mtifaflar-tid-Din, but some writers 
say it was Abii-l-Mujalfar, ’Ala-ud-Dtn. lie succeeded his father by farman 
of Sultan Sanjar, bis suzerain. 

1 Ku[lind-I >in, Muhammad, son of NTisJj-Tigtn, and father of Itsiz, died 
in 521 ti. [sonic say in 522 11.], after a reign of thirty years, and was noted for 
his loyalty to Sultan Sanjar. „ 

{ He had really to lly, but our author softens it down. In the ltcgiiuiing of 
his career and government of Khwarazm, no one could have been more loyal 
towards Sultan Sanjar than Itsiz was, and Sanjar was also much attached to him, 
more particularly Itt-catisc Itsiz hail once saved his life. This moved the envious 
to sow the seeds of distrust and suspicion lietwcen them. In 527 11. [sonic 
say when Sanjar marched against Bahrain Shall of Ghaznla. bat this can 
scarcely be, as that event occurred three years aflct], Itsiz obtained per¬ 
mission to proceed to bis government, a El hough Sanjar sus|K:ctcd his loyalty ; 
and ill a short time after he openly showed his disaffection. Sultan Sanjar 
marched against him in 533 It., and invested IIaz.tr-Asp, which was taken. 
Itsiz was totally defeated, ami fled; and the Sultan installed his nephew, 
Sulimhn Shah, son of Muhammad, as ruler of Khwarazm. As soon, however, 
as Sanjar returned to Khurlstn, Itsiz again ap]>care<] ; and Suliman Shall, not 
being sufficiently powerful to op|>use him, evacuated Khwarazm, and returned 
to his uncle’s court. 

Itsiz now [535 if.] assumed independence and the title of Badghah, and 
coined money in his own name ; and this may tie partly, if not altogether, 
accounted for by the fact that Sanjar had sustained a defeat at the hands of 
the infidels of Kara-Kbila only the previous year. Some authors contend that 
Snnjnr’s defeat took place in 536 u., and that Itsiz assumed independence in 
537 11. The Sultan again determined to rttempt to reduce him ill 538 if., on 
which Itsiz sought with entreaties, prayers, and costly presents, to propitiate 
the Sultan’s anger, and was forgiven ; hut soon nflcr he again showed disaffec¬ 
tion. treated the Stillau's farman with contempt, and subsequently, in 341 11., 
despatched two criminals, released from prison for the purpose, to assassinate 
bis benefactor, to show his gratitude, perhaps, for “the confidence and good¬ 
will ” of tlm Sultan towards him, as our author says and for pardoning his 
cast ulfeiiees. Again [in 542 11., or, according to Yufa-1, in 541 11.] Sanjar 
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sometimes out of necessity, and at others of his own free 
will. He marched forces against Jund, Turkistan, and 
Kifchak ; and through his wisdom, abilities, and skill, he 
was exceedingly fortunate in all his affairs. The Court of 
Khwarazm. through his enlightened policy and beneficence, 
became the resort of the most learned men. 

After obligations and stipulations had been entered into, 
he presented himself at the Court of Sultan Sanjar, and for 
some time, in conformity with his commands, Malik Jalal- 
ud-Din, Utsuz, continued in attendance at the Court of 
that Sultan until he gained the confidence and good-will of 
Sanjar Shah [Sultan Sanjar], who gave him back the throne 
' of Khwarazm \ 

After some period of time had elapsed, through the 
conduct of Malik 'All, Qjatr'i", who was governor of Ilirat, 
with respect to Malik Utsuz, he [Utsuz] rebelled, and 
declined any longer to submit to the yoke, or to attend the 
Sultan’s presence®. When the dominion of the house of 
Sanjar came to an end, the sovereignty of Khwarazm. 
and the whole of the territory of Suhuri' [or Sahari] of 
Turkistan, and Jund, fell into his hands, and were left in his 
possession 5 . 

marched against him, and invested Ilazar-Asp a second time. After taking 
it, the Sultan was alxnit to invest the capital, when, at the intercession of a 
holy man, namely, the Zahid-i-Ahii-posb, and the Sayyids and heads of the 
religious bodies, Itsiz again succeeded in propitiating the Sultan, and solicited 
permission to present himself before him, and sue fur forgiveness. This lie 
did, after a fashion : he came forth, and appeared before tlie Sultan, and from 
his horse bowed Ills head and retired. This took place Monday, 12th 
Mubarram, 543 It. Sanjar was not in a position to renew hostilities, so he 
passed his rebel vassal's conduct over, and allowed, or rather was olitiged to 
allow him to continue in possession of the territory uf Khwarazm. Soon 
after Sanjar became a captive to the Ghuzz tribe. SecSanjar’s reign, page 154. 

7 See page 169, where our author says that Sanjar bestowed the sovereignty 
lipon “ Utsuz”; but in this Section he has said that the throne descended to 
him from his ancestors. 

* This person, and what he did, arc not mentioned by other authors that 
have come under my notice, with a solitary exception. Kafih -5 refers to it, 
under the year 542 11., in these exact words “ Rcliellion of 'Alt Jatrl, Wall 
of Hirat, during the absence of Sul]an Sanjar, and his combining with ’Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain, Malik of Ghur:" nothing more. See reign of 'Ala-ud-Din. 

• This is utter nonsense. See note * page 236. Itsiz merely acted according 
to the world's ways. When he found his suzerain weak anil in difficulties he 
took advantage of it. 

1 This name is plainly written in nearly every copy. See note *, page 233. 

5 Fa$ib-i says that Our Khan, who, in concert with At Khan, defeated 
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The greater number of the most learned men of the 
Court* had previously attached themselves to his service; 
and Imam Rashid-ud Din, Watwat 4 , wrote, and dedicated 
to him, the work entitled “ Hadayik-us Sahr fi Dakayilf- 
u§h-Sbi'r" [“Gardens of Enchantment in the Subtilties of 
Poesy”]. At the time, likewise, that Malik Utsuz was in 
attendance at the Court of Sultan Sanjar, he became greatly 
attached to Sultan 'Ala ud-Din, Husain, Ghuri, Jahan-soz*, 
on account of his learning and talents, to such a degree, 
that when Sultan ’Ala ud-Din, Husain, returned again to 
assume the throne of ghur, the Almighty blessed him with 
a son, and he gave him the name of Utsuz. 

Malik Utsuz reigned over KJtjwarazm for a long period* 
and died. 

IV. MALIK', IYAI.ARSALAN, SON OF JALAL UD-DIN, 
UTSUZ. 

Malik I-yal-Arsalan ascended the throne of Khwarazm 
after the decease of his father, and assumed authority over 
the whole of his late father’s dominions. He ruled his 
people with justice and benevolence", and concluded a 

Sultan Sanjar a few years before, died in 537 ll., after which Sultan Itsiz 
reduced Mawar-un-Nahr, which Sanjar had lost, under his sway, 

* What court is not stated, but Sultan Sanjar’s court, it is to be presumed. 
Courtier-like, finding Sanjar in dilliculties, they sought a more powerful 
master. 

4 This Rag]]id-ud-Din, WaJwaJ, was a lineal descendant of the KJjalifah 
'Umr. 

* Al-Husain I'Izz-ud-Din}, son of Sam, Ghuri, it is said, was made prisoner 
by Sanjar in 501 H. ; but the person here referred to is his son, Jahan-soz, 
'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, son of Husain, son of Sam, taken prisoner in 547 h. 
See note 3 , page 149. note •. page 155, and account of ’ Ala-ud-Din. 

* As usual, he reigned for a long period and died, according to our author, 
** who rarely indulges in high-flown eulogy, but narrates his facts in a plain, 
straightforward manner, which induces a confidence in the sincerity of his 
statements and the accuracy of his knowledge.” Itsiz ruled over Khwarazm 
for a period of twenty-nine years, sixteen of which were independent, and died 
in 551 H. ; and in the same year Turkan KJjaiun also died. 

? Styled Sultan by others. 

* How good all our author’s rulers are ! all so just and beneficent: never 
were the like known before or since. Immediately on assuming the throne, 
suspecting bis younger brother, Suliman Sfcah, he seized and imprisoned him, 
and put a number of nobles, Suliman’s adherents, to death. I-yal Arsalan 
was engaged in hostilities with the ruler of SamrVand, and subsequently, in 
558 h., marched against gjpld.yftkh of Nighapur—Sanjar had lately died—and 
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treaty with the infidels of Kar!l Khita, whereby he stipu¬ 
lated to pay a certain fixed tribute yearly*. 

He contracted an alliance with the Khans of Kifchak, 
and guarded his dominions to the best of his power and 
ability. He became involved in disagreements and hosti¬ 
lities with some of the slaves of Sultan Sanjar who were 
rulers of Khurasan, and peace was brought about in the 
manner he could best effect. 

He reigned for a long time 1 , and died leaving sons 
behind him, such as 'Ala-ud-Din, Takish, and Sultan Shall. 
Mahmud. 


V. SULTAN TAKISH», SON OK I-YAL-ARSAI.AN. 

Sultfin TakisJi was a very great monarch, and was 
endowed with considerable attainments, capacity, and 

engaged in hostilities with Rukn-url-I)in, Mahmud Khan, a grandson of 
Bughra Khan on the father’s side, and a nephew of Sanjar on his mother's ; 
and, after an engagement with Mu-ayyid-i-A'snah-dar [see rote* to page tSo], 
returned into his own territory after effecting an accommodation.' Subsequently, 
having, in the seventh year of his reign, neglected to pay the tribute to the 
ruler of Kara-Khita-i, the former sent a force against I-yal-Arsalan, and the 
latter's troops, which moved to oppose them, were routed. I-yal-Arsalan 
died front the effects of a disorder contracted during the war witli the Kara¬ 
chi ta-k 

• If the Ata-bak, Abu-liikr [see p. 179], by becoming tributary to the 
Mughcds, “ hroiight reproach and dishonour upon himself,” by bowing Ills 
head to circumstances which he could not remedy nor control, ami when he was 
well aware that, at the nod of the Khan of the Mughals, his territory could be 
subdued and desolated; what is the conduct of I-yal-Arsalan here, and what 
that of the Khalifah, Un-Nasir, when he, some years before Abu llikr's day, 
sent an agent to the infidel Chingiz, and incited him to invade the territory of 
Islam out of hostility to the Kh"arazm Sultan, because he would not give 
him, Un-Nasir, a slice of ’Irak? Our author was too pious a Musa]man to 
name such a disgraceful act as this. Sec note s , page 242, and page 265. 

1 In this instance the “long time” was only eight years. I-yal-Arsalan 
died, according to most authors, in 567 It. ; but one or two say it occurred in 
568. As Takigh rose against his brother, Sultan Shah, in the former year, it 
is natural to conclude that he could have had no occasion to do so in his father's 
lifetime. 

3 Styled Ttnad-ud-Din, Takish Khan. Some call him 'Ala-ud-Din. 
Other authors generally, with the exception of Yafa-I, place Suljan Shah, 
Mahmud, next after his father, Ilsiz, and liefore Takish ; and do not bring in 
Takish at all until after SultSn S hub's death in $89 H. Sultan Shah succeeded 
to the throne according to the will of his father; and, as he was a mere boy, 
his mother, Malikah Turkan, conducted his affairs. She sent an agent to 
summon Takish, the eldest son by a different mother, who held the govern- 
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understanding, and was a proficient in the science of 
music. 

When he ascended the throne he brought under his 
sway the different tracts of the territory of Khwarazm, and 
likewise some parts of Khurasan, either by force of arms 
or by peaceful means. 

He entered into union with the &han of Kifchak. who 
was named Akran [or Ikran], and married the daughter 
of that ruler. That lady acquired great celebrity in the 
world, and rose to great eminence, more particularly 
during the reign of her son, Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, She was a woman of great firmness of character, 

ment of Jund [some say he retired thither] to Khwarazm. As he refused to 
ulicy, an army was sent against him. (iuztdah and Yafa -1 slate that Takish 
demanded a portion of his father’s dominions, and was refused j on which he, 
in 567 ll., rebelled, and determined lu seek aid from the Khan-i- Kh anan, or 
Great Khan of KarivKhita-J. The latter’s wife, at that time, held the 
sovereignty, and Takish entered into an alliance with her; hut no mention 
whatever is made by these or other authors as lu Takish having taken either 
her or her daughter to wife, as they, no doubt, would have done, had such an 
alliance as our author refers to taken place. Takish, having reached her 
territory, agreed to make over to her the treasures and revenues of Khwarazm, 
as soon as he, by licr aid, should obtain possession of it, and afterwards to pay 
a yearly tribute. A numerous army was accordingly sent along with Takish 
lo pul him in possession. Suljan Shah and his mother, as soon as they become 
aware of the combination against them, evacuated Khwarazm, and joined 
Malik Mu-ayyid-i-A'liiah-dar, Wall of Khurasan [Nighapiir. Seepage 180, 
and note 7 ], and Takish obtained possession of the Khwarazm territory. 
These events took place in 568 II. 

Sultan Shah, however, acquired ]tower over a considerable portion of 
Khurasan, and hostilities went on between the rival brothers up to the end of 
Sultan Shah’s life. lie lived twenty-one years after these events. In 569 H. 
Mal.k Mu-nyyid-i-A’inah-dar, in order to aid Sultan Shah, marched in concert 
with him against Takish, and gave hint battle; but they were defeated, and 
Mn-ayyid was taken and cut in two by order of Takish- Sultan Shah and his 
mother fled to Itiliistan, followed by Takish and his troops. The mother of 
Sultan Shah was killed, after which Takish marched against Nighapfir, the 
capital of Mu-ayyid’s territory, Hostilities having afterwards arisen between 
Takish and his former ally, Sultan Shah sought aid from the female ruler of 
Kura Kh.ta-i, and she and Sultan Gh'yaj-ud-IJln, Gh«n, both rendered him 
aid. The details are far too voluminous for insertion here : suffice it to say 
that an accommodation subsequently took place between the brothers in 585 H. ; 
but hostilities were again renewed in 589 it., in which year Suljan Shah died. 
After his death Takish acquired the whole power; and, according to Guztdah, 
he luno for the first time assumed the title of Sultan, being without a rival. 
These events arc referred to by our author in his accounts of Khusrau Malik, 
the last of the O.haznawids. and in his account of the Sultans of Qhur, which 
see. 
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very impetuous, and of imperious temperament; and, 
during the reign of her son, she had the title of Khuda- 
wandah-i-Jahan [Princess of the Universe]. So great 
was her spirit, her haughtiness, and her resentment, when 
roused, that, on one occasion, she became enraged with her 
husband, Sultan Takish, on account of a female slave with 
whom he had formed a connexion, and followed him to 
the bath, and closed the door of the hot bath upon him, 
so that the Sultan very nearly perished. Information of 
the circumstance was conveyed to a party of the great 
nobles, and a number of lords and chiefs arrived, broke 
open the door of the hot bath, and took Sultan Takish out. 
He had been reduced to a state of lividness, and one of his 
eyes had been nearly destroyed. 

Sultan Taki^Jj was a wise and sagacious monarch ; and, 
with respect to his witticisms, they relate that on a certain 
occasion a necessitous person wrote to him a statement 
of his affairs, saying :—“ If thou givest me one hundred 
dinars, what difference will it make to the amount of thy 
treasures ?" The Sultan, with his own hand, wrote at the 
head * of the statement, "one hundred dinars;" and this 
reply, in the opinion of men of learning and talent, was 
exceedingly clever. On another occasion a person wrote 
to him, saying :—" In being a Musalman I am thy brother : 
give me a portion of thy treasures.” The Sultan com¬ 
manded that ten dinars of gold should be presented to 
him. When that gift reached the indigent person, he wrote 
another communication to the Sultan, saying :—“ I am thy 
brother; and yet, with all the treasures that thou posscsscst, 
not more than ten dinars of gold do I obtain'.” The 
Sultan wrote in reply :—“If the rest of my brethren should 
demand their shares also, thou wouldst not have received 
even this much.” May the Almighty have mercy on 
him ! 

Sultan TakisJl reduced a half of IChurasan under his 
sway by force, and the Maliks [kings] of Mazandaran 
acknowledged his superiority. He also subdued a part of 


• It is customary, in the East, to write orders, decrees, &c., at the head of 
documents. 

4 This anecdote, or one very similar, is related of another before the time of 
Sultan Takislj. 
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the territory of 'Irafc; and Sultan Tughril. of ‘Irak, who 
was the nephew of Sultan Sanjar, fell a captive into his 
hands*. 

Hostilities arose between him and the Court of the 
Khalifah on account of some of the territories of ‘Irak*, 

* At page 165, which see, our author was in doubt as to who TugJjril was. 
In 558 H. JJullagh lnanaj, son of the Ati-bak, Jahan l'ahlawan, Muhammad, 
sent envoys, one after the other, to Sultan Takish informing him of the escape 
of Sul Jan Tuplnil. Saljufti, from the fortless in which he had been immured, 
and inviting him to invade 'Irak, promising to support him. Tor further par¬ 
ticulars of these events, see note *, page 167, and note J , page 172, where our 
author entirely contradicts this statement rcs|>ccling Suljan Tughril. 

* The Khnlihth, Un-Na$ir, on Takish overrunning 'Irik, and possessing 
himself of the strong places, was desirous that Takish should let him have 
some share of that territory, and make over some portion of it to his Ufwans. 
Envoys came and went between them ; but, as Takish in the end refused to 
give up any portion, Un-Nasir, in 590 H., despatched Mu-ayyid-ud-Uin, 
Ibn-ul-Jfassab, or the Butcher's Son, wiLh robes of honour, valuable presents, 
and the like, in hopes that on his appearance at Itamadan he would he favour¬ 
ably received, and that Takish would come out to receive him, and do him 
honuur as the Khalifah's envoy, and humble himself before him ; hut, on his 
reaching Asad a bad, the Sultan despatched a force to compel him to retire. 
Mu-ayyid-ud-Hln (led, and sjtecdily placed the river Dajlah between himself 
and rakish's troops. After this, Takish pushed on to Dinawr, and plundered 
the place and country round, and returned to llamadan laden with dirams and 
dinars, and other booty beyond compute. 

In 593 H., shortly after his son, Kutb.ud-Din, Muhammad, had heen 
entrusted with the government of Khurasan, after the death of -his elder 
brother, ha was recalled to proceed at the head of an army against Gha-ir 
Buka Khan, the i-ffhur ruler. lie conducted the campaign successfully, 
and Qba-ir lluka was made prisoner, and brought to Khwarazm, in Rahi'- 
ul-Awwal of the following year. Another expedition was undertaken 
shortly after against the successor of Gha-Sr Buka, which Takish conducted 
In person. 

At (he end of the year 594 H. Takish marched into Kh urasan again. After 
three months’ halt at Shad-yakh he proceeded into 'Irak against Mtanjuk, the 
Ati-bak of his son, Yunas Khan, who was disaffected. He passed the cold 
season in Mazandaran, and in the following spring pursued Mllnjuk from one 
end of 'Irak to the other. Mtanjuk and his party were pounced upon and 
most of them put to the sword, and the rebel took shelter in Eiruz-koh, from 
which stronghold he had ousted the Sultan’s seneschal some time before. It 
was invested and taken, and Mtanjuk was placed on a camel and brought to 
Kazwin. He was imprisoned for a year, and subsequently exiled for life on 
the hostile frontier of Jund. After this Sul{ 2 n Takish is said to have received 
a dress of honour from the Khalifah, with the investiture [which he could 
neither give nor withhold] of'Irak, Kh urasan, and Turkistiin ! 

In the following year, 595 H., the Wazfr of the Khalifah, who was at 
Hamadan with an army, drove out the Khwarazrm troops, upon which Takish 
again entered 'Irak from Kh warazm. and hostilities were renewed. The Wazir, 
however, who commanded the Kh a ]ifah's troops, had died a few days before 
the forces came into contact ; hut ihc fact was kept concealed, and was not 
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and Ibn-ul-Ka$$ab, who waa the VVazir of the Dar-ul- 
Khilafat, entered 'Irak [with an army] to repel Sultan 
Takish ; but he was defeated, and retired to Baghdad 
again. 

This disloyalty towards the Khalifah was a disaster' to 
the empire of Takish, as Maulana Zahir-ud-Dln, Faryabi*, 
says in the following strophe 

" Oh, Sljih ! since 'Ajain, by the sword, to thee has been consign'd, 
Towards Mustafa's place of repose, an army send. 

Then lay the Ka'bah desolate, and a fan bring. 

And like unto useless atoms, to the winds the dust of the Haram send. 
Within the Ka'bah the drapery crumhlclh away : place it in thy treasury, 
And, for the Prophet's tomb, two or three ells of malting send. 

When thou shall have a perfect infidel become, rush on Karkh, 

And, then, tbe Kh ali fall's head to Khita send." 


Although Sultan Takiah had entered into a treaty with 
the Sultans of Ghur’, nevertheless, through the hostility of 
[the Court of] Baghdad, Ibn-ur-Rabbi’ came from Bagh¬ 
dad into the territories of Ghur and Ghaznin ; and, on 
another occasion, lbn-ul-Khatibcame to the Court of Ftruz- 
koh, and one P’riday read the Khutbah, and, whilst reading 
it, he made use of these words in the presence of Sultan 
Ghivas-uci-D 5 n. Muhammad-i-Sam :—“ Ayyahu-l-Ghiyas 
al-Mustaghis min ul Takish ut-taghi ul-baghi." “Hail! 
prop of defence against Takish the traitor and the rebel!’’ 

At-the time of Ibn-ul-Khatib's returning to Baghdad 1 . 

made known until after the Khnlifnh’s troops had been defeated and put to the 
rout. The body of the Wazir was exhumed, and the head cut off. and sent to 
Khwarazm. Fa?ih-i mentions this affair, but places it several years earlier, 
and calls the Wazir, Abti-l-Kazl-i-Muhanimad, son of 'Alt, styled Ibn-ul- 
Baija j and further states that, Takish being absent from 'Irak at tlie time, 
the Wazir, with the aid of Kutlagh Inanaj, drove out the Khwarazm! troops, 
and pursued them as far as Hustam. After this Takish again entered 'Irak, 
and overthrew the Khalifah’s troops. 

7 The ascendency and power which Takish acquired hy this success, instead 
of being a blow to the prosperity of his rule, had quite a contrary effect. It 
became noised abroad throughout both 'Iraks, and thereby his affairs attained 
a greater grandeur than before. Possibly our author may refer to the inveterate 
hostility of the Khalifah towards his son and grandson, and his refusing aid to 
the latter when hard pressed by the infidel Mughals. 

8 The Malik-ush-Shu'ara [Prince of Poets], Khwajah Zahir-ud-Dln of 
Faryab, who died in 598 u. 

8 A treaty with the Sultins of Ghur is ont of the question ; in fact the 
author's own words disprove it. See also following note, and note *, page 265. 

l A correspondence found when the son of Takish acquired possession of 
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the father of the author, Maulana Saraj-ud-Dln-i-Minhaj, 
was despatched to the Court of Baghdad along "with 
him, and, on the confines of Mukran, the Maulana was 
martyred 5 . This intimation arrived from the Court of 
the Kbalifah. Un-Najir-ud-D'in Ullali, about it, saying :— 
“Furthermore, Saraj-i-Minhaj perished in an affray on the 
road : the Almighty recompense him !" 

Sultan Takish-i-Khw 5 razm Shah was in firm alliance 
with Khita ; and trustworthy persons have stated that 
Sultan Takish had enjoined his son, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, never to quarrel or embroil himself with 
Khi ta, if he desired to preserve the safety of his dominions 1 ; 
and it turned out as this wise monarch had said. They 
also relate, with respect to this subject, that the Sultan 
often used to say that there would be two judgment-days 
—one, that time which Almighty God has ordained ; and 
the other, that which would happen when he should be 
removed from this world, through his son’s bad faith to¬ 
wards the infidels [of Chin], 

Sultan Takish reigned for many years, and died 4 . 

Ghnznin confirms these hostile intentions. See note ', page 265. I11 his 

account of the Khalifah, Un-Nasir, our author states that three envoys arrived 
from the Khalifah’s court to solicit aid from the two brothers, GhiySs-ml.lftn 
of fihur. and Mu’itt-ud-Din of Ghaznin ; and that they were turned respec¬ 
tively, Imam §hams-ud-Din. Turk, Ibn-ur-Kabbi', and Ibn-ul-Khatfb ; and 
tlmi his father was sent along with them when they returned to Baghdad. 

5 Some copies merely mention that he died. 

J Yafa -1 says that Takish’s last request was that his son should neither clash 
with, nor show resistance against, fifir Khan, nor depart from the agreement 
previously settled [the tribute], because (<ur Khan was as a bulwark of defence 
in his rear against enemies in that quarter which he should not break down. 

4 During his reign Takish became involved, upon more than one occasion, 
in hostilities with the Kh'Ja-is and the rulers of Turkistan ; and, towards the 
close of his reign, waged war upon the Mulaliidah heretics in Trait and Kuhis- 
tan. He gained possession of their stronghold of Arsalan-Kushac, the strongest 
fortress in Asia, it is said. He then left his son, Taj-ud-Dln, ’All Shah, in 
TriV. with Isfahan as his place of residence, and set out on his return to 
Khwarazm. and reached it in Jamadi-ul-Akhi', 596 H. The heretics supposed 
the Wazlr, Nijam-ul-Mulk, to have been the author of their disasters; so they 
assassinated him. Sultan Takish resolved to avenge him. "An army was 
despatched against them under his son, Kutb-ud-Dln, Muhammad, who laid 
siege to Turshiz. Our author chronicles his own father’s death, but says 
nothing of the time or place of the decease of the sovereign whose reign he is 
supposed to he giving an account of; and, although Takish reigned so near his 
own time, our author does not appear to have known that he reigned for 
iwniv.fivr vcais and six months, the last six and a half years being over.'Irak 
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VI. SULTAN JALAL.UD.DiN, MAHMOD j , SON OF I-YAL- 
ARSALAN. 

Mabmud, son of I-yal-Arsalan, Sultan Shah-i-Jalal-ud- 
Din, was a rash and impetuous monarch.' When his 
brother, Takish, assumed the throne of Khwarazm. dis¬ 
sension arose between them, and he [Sultan Sijah] went 
from Khwarazm towards Khurasftn. and from tliencc came 
into the states of Ghur, and presented himself at the Court 
of Sultan G3jiyas-ud-Din. Mubammad-i-Sam. Sultan 
Gliiyas-ud-Din, and his Maliks", treated him with honour 
and deference. 

Between the Sultans of Ghur and Sultan Takish a firm 
compact existed ; and some parts of Khurasan had fallen 
into the possession of the Amirs of the Ghuzz tribe, and 
some to the slaves of the Sanjari dynasty, whilst others had 
become dependencies of the Court of Ghur and Flruz- 
koh, and of Damian. 

Sultan Shah solicited assistance from the Ghurian Sul¬ 
tans to enable him to liberate Khurasan from the hands 
of his brother and the Ghuzz Amirs. They assigned him 
a fief for the present, and he was furnished with all things 
necessary as a guest ; but they continued to observe the 
treaty between themselves and his brother, Sultan Takish, 
and hesitated to furnish him with the aid he sought 7 . 

ft Iso. Having despatched his son against the Mulahidahs, Sultan Tnkigh was 
organizing forces at Khwara/.m to follow, when he was suddenly taken ill. He 
recovered, and was advised not to undertake so long a journey, hut he would 
proceed. He was taken ill again, and died on the way, in Ramadan, $<)6 it. 
See note 4 , page 254. Many eminent and learned men flourished during his 
reign, and numerous works on poetry, medicine, and other sciences, were 
written and dedicated to him. 

5 Styled Sultan Mahmud, by others. 

6 In a few copies there is a slight difference in this clause of the sentence, 
which, in them, is—“and the Maliks of Ghflr.” 

7 Alter his defeat along with Mu-ayyidd-A’inah-dar, and the latter had l»een 
cut in two [see note e , page 180], and Sultan Shah’s mother had also been put 
to death by Takish, Sultan Shah went to Shad-yakh to Mu-ayyid’s son, 
Tughan Shah, who had succeeded his father, and look up his quarters in the 
territory of Nishapiir. As Tughan, however, had not power to help him; he 
left his territory and went to the Sultans of Gfcur [after obtaining written 
promises of favourable treatment], who received him well. Hostility having 
arisen shortly after between his brother Takish and the Kara KJpta-t ruler, 
Sultan Shah was delighted, and entered into negotiation with that sovereign, 
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Sultan £hah [consequently] left the territory of Ghur. 
and proceeded to Mawar-un-Nahr and Turkistan, and 
sought assistance from the Great Khan of Khita ; and 
brought an army, and freed Khurasan from the oppressive 
grasp and possession of the Ghuzz chiefs, and their 
tyranny*. He made Marw his capital, and marched an 

who, to spite Takish, invited him to his Court. On leaving the Ghurian territory 
he olmerved to the nobles of his party that it occurred to him, although he had 
had to put up with some annoyance and mortification from him, that man 
I’Ghiviis-ud-Din. £Lh»ri] would cause much sedition in Khurasan ; and so it 
turned out. 

• He stated to the Khlta-i ruler that the Khwarazmis and the troops gene¬ 
rally were well inclined towards him, and thereby induced the Khan to send 
forces along with him to reinstate him. On their arrival before Khwarazm, 
the Kb'ta-is were undeceived, and, finding that no advantage was likely to 
accrue by investing it, determined to retire again. Sultan Shah now solicited 
that a portion of the Khita-i army might be sent along with him into 
Khurasan, against Sarakhs. This was assented to, and SultSn Shah and his 
allies suddenly appeared before it. Malik Dinar, one of the Ghuzz chiefs, 
held it at that time ; and most of his followers were put to the sword, and 
Malik Dinar himself was dragged out of the ditch of that fortress, by the hair 
of his head. The rest of his followers sought shelter within the walls. After 
this, Sultan Shah marched to Marw and there took up his quarters, and dis¬ 
missed the Khita-t troops to their own territory, lie continued after that to 
make constant incursions against Sarakhs, until most of the Crhuzz were 
dispersed and driven from it, but Tugjian Shah got jiossession of it. In 2 i- 
Hijjab, 576 H., hostilities arose lxitwcen Sultan Shall and Tughan Slyah about 
the possession of Sarakhs ; and an engagement was fought between them, in 
which the former was victorious and obtained possession of that place, and 
Tus likewise. From this success Sultan Shah acquired considerable power, 
because he, contrary to Tughan Shall, was not taken up with cymbals and 
lutes, and such like frivolous pursuits. lie made constant raids upon Tughan'* 
territory, until his nobles and troops became greatly harassed and distressed; 
and they had mostly gone over to Sultan Shah, and no power was left to 
Tughan. He applied for aid hoth to Taki$h and to the Sultan of Ghur. and 
-once went to Hirat, in person, to solicit assistance from QJh'yag-ud-Din, 
Ghiiri ; but all was of no avail. Disappointed and depressed, he lived on 
miserably till Muharram, 581 It., when he died. See our author's account of 
him at page 181, where he says “all rulers refrained from molesting him." 
The same night in which Tughan Shah died, his son, Sanjar Shah, was 
raised to his father's mnsnad, and Manguli Deg, his slave, was made his Ata- 
bak. The latter afterwards went over to Sultan Shah, who acquired sway 
over the greater part of Tughan’s territory. Malik Dinar, the Ghuzz chief, 
went off to Kirman, and established himself as ruler therein ; and everywhere 
the Ghuz2 Turks were reduced to subjection, or rooted out. See page 182, 
note 1 . 

In the beginning of 582 it., Takifh having entered Kh urasan, Sultan Shah 
inarched against Khwarazm with a large army, in hopes of seizing it ; but 
Takigh, in return, marched to Marw, Saltan Shah's capital, and sat down 

'1 ... into Khwl. 
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army against Hirat, and invested F 5 §hanj ; and made raids 

razm, and that Marw was in danger, he abandoned the attempt ; and, on 
reaching Amuiah, left his army, and takirg fifty picket! men with him. made 
for Marw, passed through Takish's army, and succeeded in throwing himself 
into Marw. Next day, on hearing of this feat, Takish marched away to 
Sjbad-yakhi and, in Kahi'-u! Awwat, 582 H., invested Sanjar Shah, and his 
Ata-bak, Mangult Reg, therein. After two months an accommodation was 
entered into, and several men of rank were left there by Takish to carry out 
the terms, and he departed for Khwarazm. Mangult Reg, as soon as Takish 
had marched away, seized his officers and delivered them over to Multan Shah ; 
and they were kept in durance for a long time by him, until a truce was brought 
about lietween the brothers, which, however, was but of short duration. 

Afier the truce, Takish again moved against §h:«l-yakh, securer! Mangult 
Beg, and then returned to his capital, Khwiimzin. Sul Jim Shalt, being 
ambitious of possessing §hnd-yakh, now seized the opporlunity and marched 
against it. He invested it for a time, but, finding the defenders had the 1 >cst of 
it, he raised the investment and set out for Sahzwar, and invested that place. 
It capitulated on terms on the intercession of a holy man, and Sultan Shall, in 
conformity with those terms, entered it, remained an hour, ami departed for 
Marw again. In Muharram, 583 11., Takish again appeared liefore Shad- 
yakh, and it was forced to submit, and Mangult Reg came forth and capitu¬ 
lated. Multan Takish entered it in Haht’-ul-Awwal of that year. Mangult 
was compelled to disgorge the wealth he had deprived others of, and was 
afterwards delivered over to the son of an Intiim, whose father he had put to 
death unjustly, to suffer death according to the law of k' s as or retribution. 
Three months afterwards, Takish having set out for Khwarazm, Sultan Shah, 
finding the coast clear, made another effort to get possession of Shad yakh ; 
but, although the walls were for the most part destroyed, the place was obsti¬ 
nately defended. Takish mariheil into Khurasan again on becoming aware of 
this movement on Sultan §hah’s part, and the latter, hearing of Takish's 
entering Khurasan, burnt his battering-rams and made off. Takish remained 
all the cold season in Khurasan, preparing for a campaign in A^arliatjau, and 
nearly all the Anrirs of Khurasan, who had hitherto not presented themselves, 
now joined him. In the spring he returned from Azarhfujan, and encamped 
in the plain of Radakan of Tus, an accommodation having been come to 
between the brothers in 585 )l., whereby Sultan Shah was left in possession of 
considerable territory in Khurasan, such as Jam, Bakhurz, and other districts. 
Takish ascended the throne at Kadakanof Tus [but not before], and soon after 
set out for Khwarazm. Peace continued between them until after the affair at 
Marw-ar-Rud with the Cttu'ris, with whom Sultan Shah had previously been 
on the most brotherly terms, in which Sultan Shah was compelled to retire, 
and his power liecame much broken, when, having infringed some of the stipu¬ 
lations with his brother in 586 it., Takish again marched to Sarakhs, which 
Sultan Shah had made the depository of his treasures and military material. 
It was taken ; but, subsequently, another accommodation having been 
arranged, it was restored to Sultan Shah, who again repaired it. In 588 H., 
Takish having entered 'Irak at the solicitation of Kullagh Iniinnj [see page 
167, and note *], against Sultan Tughril. Saljiiki, Sultan Shah seized the 
opportunity, marched with his forces against Khwarazm, and invested it ; but, 
hearing of the return of his brother from the ’Irak ex|iedition, he abandoned 
the investment, and retired into his own territory. Takish, having passed the 
winter at Khwarazm, marched against his brother, Sultan Sljrih, in the follow- 
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upon the frontiers of the territory of Ghur, and created 
tumult and disorder. 

Some of the nobles and slaves of the Sanjari dynasty 
joined him—such as Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, who was 
governor of Hirat, and used constantlyto harass and afflict 
the frontiers of the kingdom of Ghur. Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sani, gave instructions so that his 
Sultans*, namely, Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muham- 
niad-i-Sam, from Ghaznln. Sultan Shams-ud-Dln. Muham¬ 
mad, from Bamian, and Malik Taj-ud-Dln-i-Harab, from 
Sistan, all assembled, marched, and joined Sultan Ghivas- 
ud-Din, after which they set out for the purpose of repelling 
Sultan Shah. 

They advanced into the valley of the river of Marw, and 
pitched their camp between Dazak [Dajzak ?] and Marw- 
ar-Rud, while Sultan Shah moved his forces from Marw 
farther up ; and, for a period of six months, the two armies, 
Ghuris and Turks, were arrayed confronting each other. 
Sultan Shah used to display great audacity and boldness, 
and was in the constant habit of cutting off the loragcrs [of 
the Ghurian army], whence it arose that Malik Ktitb-ud- 
Dtn, I-bak, the Turk, of Hindustan, who, at that time, was 
Amir-i-Akhur [lord of the stables—master of the horse] of 
the Ghaznin 1 [ruler], was taken prisoner by the troops of 
Sultan Shah. 

Matters went on in this manner, until, at the expiration 
of six months, an engagement took place, and Sultan Shah 
had not the power to resist his opponents, for the troops of 
Ghaznln crossed the river Murgh-ab and attacked the army* 
of Sultan Shall, who, unable to repel them, or make a stand 


ing spring. As soon as TakisJi reached Abtward, negotiations for a peaceable 
settlement of their difference* were entered into, and letters passed U-twccn the 
brothers ; but, through the folly and precipitancy of Sultan Shah, the negotia¬ 
tions were in abeyance, when he was lietraycd by ltadr-ud-Din, Ja’far, an 
officer in his service, who held Sarakh* for him. Ja'far delivered up the fortress 
to Takish, together with his master's treasures ; and two days after, at the end 
of Kannzan, 589 h., Suljan Shah died. He had reigned for twenty-two 
years. 

• llis brother, his kinsman, and his vassal. 

1 Tn Mu’izz-ud-Pin, Sultan of Ghaznin. whose slave he was, and subst- 
qu*‘Htly ruler of Dili If. 

5 Five copies have “attacked the camp.” Yafa-I barely alludes to this 
affair on the Murgh-ab. 
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before them, was defeated ; and, perplexed and distracted, 
he retired towards Marw again. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tnghril. of Hirfit, who was with 
Sulfan §ljah’s army, fell into the hands of the troops of 
BamiUn ; and they brought his head to the presence of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dln, and he commanded them to take it 
to Hirat. Sultan £hams-ud-D 5 n of Barnlan [likewise], on 
that day, was assigned a chatr [canopy] ; and he was 
honoured with the title of Sultan. 

When they brought the head of Tughril to Hirat, a Poet 
repeated these lines :— 

“ The head of Tughril. which he carried higher than (he altitude of the 
heavens 

And which posseted the jewel and diadem of haughtiness and pride, 

Without a body, hath to Hart, a spectacle come, 

For this reason, that he had an inclination for Harf in his head.” 

Sultan Shah, having been thus defeated, and his army 
routed and dispersed, retired to Marw; and this affair 
and this victory took place in the year 588 H. 

Sultan Shah was [it appears] troubled with a complaint, 
for which every year he used to take a small quantity of a 
certain poison, in order to cure it; and, in that same year, 
the complaint increased, and as a remedy against it he 
took somewhat more of the antidote, and it killed him, and 
he died. 


VII. YD NAS KUAN, SON OF TAKISH, Kil'VARAZM SHAlP. 

Yunas Khan was the son of Sultan Takisli; and, when 
Sultan Takish subdued the territory of 'Irak, and wrested 
it out of the hahds of the AtA-bak, Abfi-Bikr, the son of 

1 The seventh ruler and successor of Takish was his sen Sultan ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Muhammad ; ami neither Yunas Kfcan, Malik Kb an, nor 'Alf S.hah, 
were ever rulers of Khwarazm, but merely held subordinate governments 
under their father. When Multan Takish entered TraV in the licginning of 
590 h., and Sultan Tughril was slain in battle [see page 167, and note H ], 
Takish, after securing Tra\c, conferred Isfahan on Kutlagh jnanaj, son of the 
Ata-bak Jahan Pahlawan, leaving the Amfrs of TraV wi*h him , and the terri- 
tory of Rai and its dependencies was conferred upon Takish’s son, Yunas 
Khan, with Mfcinjutc as his Ata-bak and the commander of his troops The 
whole of Tri\c he never held. Takish did not take ’Irafc from the Ata-bak 
Abu-Rikr, son of Muhammad, for a very good reason that no such Ata-bak 
ever held it in the reign of Takish. 


K 
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the Ata-bak, Muhammad, and a second time caused its 
deliverance from Sultan Tughril. he conferred it upon his 
son, Yunas Khan. 

He was a monarch of good disposition, and used to live 
on good terms among his people, and brought Irik under 
his subjection. He began to enter into contention with 
the troops of the Court of the Kh altfah. and that untoward 
circumstance became a source of misfortune to the sove¬ 
reignty of his father, and to their dynasty 1 . 

He reigned for a considerable time over ’Irak, and died. 


VIII. MALIK KHAN*, son OF TAKISH, KH WARAZM SHAH. 

Malik Khan was the eldest son of Sultan Takish, and 
was a mighty and arrogant monarch'. He.was endowed 
with great sagacity, wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, 
nobleness of mind, and intrepidity. 

When his father wrested Nishapur and other parts of 
that territory out of the hands of the Sanjari slaves, such 
as the descendants of Malik Mu-ayyid were, Sanjar Shah, 
who was the son of Tughan Shah, the son of Malik Mu- 
ayyid, he induced, by treaty, to come out of Nishapur 7 , 
and gave the throne of Nishapur to his son, Malik Khan. 

When he assumed the throne of that territory, he brought 
under his sway the tracts of country around as far as the 

* Whilst his fattier was absent on the expedition against GJii jr 11 u[ta Khan, 
the 1 -gJjiir, in 591 It., Yunas Khan turned his anus [or rather his Ata-bak for 
him] agaiust the Khalffall's troops in 'Irak- Yitnas sought help to carry out 
this hostile purpose, from his brother Malik Shah, who held the government of 
Mavw and its dependencies. Yunas, however, lrefore being joined by his 
brother, had defeated the troops of Baghdad, and had acquired great booty. 
The brothers met at Hammtau, where they made some stay ; and, after they 

had passed n jovial time together, Malik Kh.in —or Shalt, as lie is also styled_ 

set out on his return to Khurasan. 

1 His title was Na;ir.ud-Din. 

* When Sultan Takish entered Khurasan in 1190 II. on his way back from 
'Irak, he heard of tile illness of his son Malik Shah, who held at that time the 
government of Marw. Takish directed that his son should be brought 1o him ; 
and, when they reached Ttis, Sultan Shah recovered. His father transferred 
him to the government of Nishapur, which he had previously held, with Shad- 
yakh as his residence in place of Marw, from the unwholesome climate of 
which his health had suffered ; and an appanage was conferred upon his other 
son, Kulb-ud Htn, Muhammad, in Khiirasln ; and he was made his father's 
cum|>anion and favourite. 

* For Ihe/ut/r, see note * to Sultan Shah's reign, page 246. 
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gate 8 of'Iralj: ; and a great number of eminent men assem¬ 
bled at his Court. He reigned for a considerable time, and 
died", leaving a son named Hindu Khan. 

He [Hindu Khan] was an exceedingly intrepid, high- 
minded prince, and was endowed with a poetical genius. 
After the decease of his father and his grandfather, he 
began to collect forces in Khurasan, and, in consequence, 
his uncle, Sultan Muhammad, son of Taki&h, reprehended 
him 1 . Hindu Khan composed a few elegant lines, and sent 
them to his uncle :— 

*■ A hundred treasure-hoards he thine : the keen poniard mine. 

The palace thine : the steed and the hatllc-field be mine. 

Shuuldsl thou desire that hostility cease between us, 

He Khwanvm thine, King ! the country of Khurasan mine 5 ." 

• Alike in all the copies. The Hulwan l'ass may be called the "gale" of 
Tra^. 

’ Malik Stvih having relumed from Hamadan, as related in note 4 , pre¬ 
ceding page, as soon as he entered Khurasan, despatched Arsalan Jihah, one 
of the nobles, to act for him at Shad-yakh, and set out himself for Khwarazm. 
During his absence great disorder and sedition arose in the Nlshapur territory 
in consequence of disaffected persons inciting Sanjar Shah, son of Tughan 
Shah, who had previously been relieved of the cares of independent sove¬ 
reignty, to rebel against Sultan Takish. He had been treated with the utmost 
kindness, the Sultan had married his mother, and after his daughter's decease, 
who had been espoused by Sanjar, he had also given him his sister in marriage, 
and was regarded as a son. lie was accordingly summoned to Khwarazm 
aod deprived of his sight,.and his fief was taken from him. This was in 
591 II., and in 595 H. he died. After Sanjar Shah's threatened outbreak, 
Sultan Takish had to inarch into ’Irak against the 'Iraki noldcs, in conse¬ 
quence of his son Yuras Khan's acts. It was on this occasion that the 
Khalifah's troops, after the death of their leader, the Waztr, were defeated. 
Takish returned into Khwarazm by way of Isfahan, and conferred the 
government of Khurasan upon Malik Shah, with directions not to go to Marw 
because of its unhealthiness. His partiality for it, however, was so great, that 
it drew him there. He was taken ill soon after, and returned to Nishapur ; 
but his illness increased, and he died at the close of the year 593 it. 

1 Yafa-!, which contains so much information respecting this dynasty, 
merely states that -Sultan Takish hail to delay his departure ou an expedition 
against infidels [heretics], fearing an outbreak on the part of Malik Shah’s 
sons. Accordingly, the Waztr, $adr-ud-l)ll), Mas'ud, Harawf, was despatched 
to Shad-yakh to assume charge of affairs. He contrived to prevent any 
tumult, and sent the eldest son, Hindu Khan, to Khwarazm. Subsequently 
Sul{an Takish conferred the government of Khurasan upon his son, X^u^li-ud- 
Dtn, Muhammad, who proceeded thither; and, two days after he reached 
Shad-yakh. the Waztr set out to join the Sultan, in £5TIijjah, 593 11. Hindu 
Kh an sulrsequcntly took service with his country’s enemies, the Gh urls. See 
note I, page 255. . 

5 This line, according to two copies of the original, might Ire read ;—“Be 
Khwarazm thine : mine alone the realm of Khurasan." 

R 2 
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Sultan Muhammad-i-Takish wrote the following lines in 
reply 

11 Soul of thine uncle ! this amhition lakes the path of insanity : 

This monition will take effect neither on thee nor on me, 

Till blood, to the hilt, shall the sword's blade smear: 

’Till, of one of us two, triumph’s fire shall the highest blase.” 

Hindu Khnn was not powerful enough to offer opposition 
to his uncle and his armies, and he came to the territories 
of Ghur, and sought assistance; but he was unable to 
obtain it, and he pressed onwards for Khita. He possessed 
mettle, but he was not favoured by fortune; and he was 
martyred on the confines of Uamian. 


IX. ’AI.I SHAII«, SON OF TAKISH, KHWARAZM SHAH. 

SultAn 'All Sbah was a very great and illustrious prince ; 
and, when the period came for his brother to assume the 
sovereignty, he made ’All Shah ruler of Nishapur. When 
the Sullans of Ghur conquered 3 4 * * Nishapur, Malik* 'All 
Shah, with other Maliks of Khwarazm. under terms of 
treaty, came out of that city, and presented themselves 
before Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. and the victorious Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn ; and they brought Sultan 'Ali Shah [with 
thcmjto Ghaznin. When Sultan Muhammad [of Khwarazm] 
appeared, the second time, before the gate of Nigjjapur, 
and Malik Ziya-ud-Din“, under terms of convention, came 
out [and surrendered the city], the Sultan sent him back 
to Ghur : , and the Sultans of Ghur sent back Malik 'All 
Shah also, to his brother, Sultan Muhammad. 

3 Ills title was Taj-ud-Din. lie had been placed in charge of a part of 

with Isfahan as the seat of government, some time before the accession 
of his brother l£utb-ud-Din p and wlien the Ghuri Sultans appeared before 
Shful vakh. in Rajah, 597 H.—particulars of which are given under his brother’s 
reign - Taj-ud-Din, 'All Shah, who had recently Jell 'Irak, chanced to be 
there, together with a number of his other brothers’ nobles and officers. 

4 Nishapur capitulated on terms only. They were not observed fairly ; and 
* A if Shah and the Khwarazm! nobles and officers with him were treated with 
great indignity by the Ghfirls. See note 7 , page 255. 

* The titles Sul$ 5 n and Malik arc used here indiscriminately. 

* A kinsman of Suljan Ghiyas-ud-Din and his brother. 

r Together wid) his garrison ; and they liad dresses of honour given to them, 
and were treated with the utmost consideration, in order to show the Ghuris 
how to behave to fallen foes. 
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The latter bestowed the throne of Safahan and 'Irak 
upon his brother, 'All Shah, and, for a considerable period, 
he continued in that country ; when, suddenly, he became 
overcome with fear and apprehension from some cause or 
other, and left it, and came into the territories of Ghur, and 
presented himself at the Court of Flruz-koh. 

At that period, the throne of Flruz-koh had passed to 
Sullen Gbiy 5 s-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i- 
Sam; and Sultan Muhammad despatched envoys from 
Khwarazm to the presence of Sultan Gljiyas-ud-Din. 
Mahmud, so that 'All Shah was seized and placed in 
durance. At length, a party of 'All Shah's followers de¬ 
voted themselves to the cause of their master, and martyred 
Sultan Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam. 

When the throne of the kingdom of Ghur had passed to 
the sons of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dln. Mahmud, son of [Mu- 
hammad-i-]Sain, an army from Khurasan 8 arrived there in 
order to take possession of Ghur, as will subsequently be 
related ; and the Gbur'ians caused 'All Shah to be set at 
liberty, on the day that the Khwarazm! forces gained, 
possession of Flruz-koh. 

'All §hah proceeded to Ghaznln. and there he continued 
as Malik for a considerable time*. Subsequently, Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, despatched persons who 
entered into engagements with him on favourable terms; 
so much so that 'All Shah, placing faith therein, was 
induced to leave Ghaznln. and join the Khwarazm! army 
and reached Tigln-abad of Garmsir. A party was [subse¬ 
quently] appointed and despatched from Khwarazm. and 
in the year 609 H., they martyred 'All Shah. 

X. SULTAN 'ALA-UD-DIN ', MUHAMMAD, SON OF TAK.ISH. 

KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln, Muhammad, had five sons; the 

8 Kh w arazml troops, though no doubt chiefly natives of Khurasan—the 
Khurasan! contingent. 

• One copy atone of the original contains the word “ Malik.” For a correct 
account of these matters, see the reign of Mahmud, in Section XVII., for our 
author seems to have been determined not to relate anything not tending to 
the glorification of the Qhurts, and often distorts facts to suit his purpose. 

1 before he came to the throne his title was Kuth-ud-Din, hut on his 
accession he assumed that of 'Ala-ud-DIn, the title borne by bis father. 
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first, Har-roz Shall : the second, £rhurt Shanasti 1 : the 
third, Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barnJ; the fourth, Arzalu Shah ; 
and the fifth, Alf Sultan 1 . 

He was a great and potent monarch, wise, valiant, 
munificent, a patron of the learned, a conqueror, and im¬ 
petuous ; and, whatever qualifications it was desirable a 
great sovereign and just ruler should possess, the Almighty 
had endowed him with. 

During the lifetime of his father, he bore the title of 
Kutb-ud-Dln ; and, when his brother, Malik Khan, died, 
his father conferred upon him the throne of N!§hapur, and 
Malik SJjaraf-ud-Din, Mas’ud-i-Hasan, was appointed to 
be his Ata-bak or governor; and, after some time, the 
command of the forces of Khwarazm was conferred upon 
him. 

On the side of his mother, likewise, he was a prince of 
[the house of] Kifehak and very great, his mother being 
the daughter of Kadr Khan of Kifehak ; and, from the 
days of his boyhood, the marks of intelligence and clever¬ 
ness shone clearly and conspicuously on his brow. Every 
expedition on which his father sent him, in the direction of 
Jund and Turkistan, he brought to such a successful issue 
as was desirable, in fact even a better than could have been 
anticipated. 

At the period when death overtook his father, Sultan 
Takish, Muhammad was absent in the direction of Jund 
and Turkistan', and, when he obtained information of that 

1 This name is very doubtfuL Three copies of the text, in two or more 
places, agree in the above reading ; but others, again, have Nn.shanasti, 
£a§hanasti, Bashasti, and Shansnbi, all of which are unintelligible ; whilst 
other authors, such as Guzidah, Jahan-Ara, and others, have Ghiiri Sanji, 
which, they say, signifies ** the Ghiiri fled.” 

• The name of the first son here mentioned varies considerably in different 
copies. The majority have Har-roz Shah, but the St. Petersburg copies have 
Diruz [Firui ?], Nimroz, and Fir Shah, respectively. This last name is con¬ 
firmed by other authors, as will be mentioned farther on. The name of the 
fourth also is written Afarlii, Arzalu, and Uzurtu. The whole of these names 
are omitted altogether in most copies of the text. Other writers say he had 
seven sons, three only of whom attained sovereign power. Guzidah mentions 
their names ns follows:—A^-Sultan, Az]a\c [one copy, Ozlafc], Kurja [one copy, 
Fuji; Yafa-t has Kujae] Tigin [?], Ugh id Malik, Jalal-ud-Din, Ghiya§-ud- 
I)in [Fir Shah], and Rukn-ud-Din, Ghiiri SJhanasti. See note a above. 
Yafa-t mentions another, Timflr Malik. See note 3 , page 285. 

4 Nothing of the kind 1 our author commences this reign with a totally in¬ 
correct statement. He was engaged in the siege oi Turghiz when the news of 
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circumstance, he returned to Khwarazm. and assumed the 
throne; and, in the year 595 H.\ he brought the dominions 
of his father under his own jurisdiction. 

He conferred the throne of Nishapur upon his brother, 
’Alt Sfaah \ as has been already stated ; and despatched an 
envoy to the Courts of Ghur and Qhaznin. and sought for 
peace ; and I, Minhaj-i-Saraj, heard from one of the trust¬ 
worthy [persons] of the Maliks of Ghur the statement, that 
one of the messages and requests of Sultan Muhammad 
was this 7 :—“I, Muliammad-i-Takish, who am their scr- 

his father’s denlh was received, ami another week would have Itecn sufficient ta 
have taken it. Ilis father's ministers kept the matter secret, and scut ofT to 
acquaint Sultan Muhammad of it. He concealed the matter from his army, 
and, feigning illness, prepared to retire. The Mulahidahs sent him valuable 
presents, and offered an additional sum of 100,000 r hniirs as tribute. The 
Sultan proceeded to Sharislanah. performed the funeral ceremonies of his 
father, and set out with all haste for Kfawararm. This is a most important 
reign, and such events as our author has related—a number of most important 
ones have been passed over—are cither incorrectly stated, or moulded to the 
glorification of the Chuns : hence the notes here will l>e found, I fear, volu¬ 
minous, and, were I to notice every thing, I might almost fill a volume. 

* Not so: his father died in Kamajan, 59611., and Sultan Muhammad 
ascended the throne in Shawwal of that year. 

1 See note *, page 251. 

1 This statement is ridiculous, and totally unworthy of credit ; moreover, 
the events which follow prove the coulraiy. No sooner had the Sultans of 
Ghur and Gh a *»iii obtained information of the death of Sultan Takish, “than 
the devil," as one of the authors from whom this extract is taken says, "ex¬ 
cited their envy and ambition ; and they, without loss of time, despatched a 
force to Marw under Miihannnnd-i- Kh arnak. whilst they followed at the head 
of an immense force, including ninety great elephants like mountains in appear- 
ancc." O11 reaching Tiis they plundered and devasted the country, and 

slaughtered the people, and then marched lu Shud-yakh. The Sultan's 
brother, Taj-ud-llfn, 'Alt Shah, who had lately returned from 'Ira^, happened 
to be there, and the Ghurians obtained possession of the place by Capitulation, 
a tower having fallen from the number of spectators in it, which they look a- a 
good omen. This our author turns into a miracle in the account of Ghiya«-ud- 
Dfn, who, by his account, was a miracle-worker. This was in Knjab, 597 11. 
The place was given up to plunder, and 'All Shah, the Sultan's officials and 
the chief men of the place, were inhumanly treated and sent off with the 
garrison to the capital of Ghur. lfy the fall of this place the Ginns acquired 
temporary possession of the whole country, as far as Hus tain and Jurjan. This 
effected, the brothers left a strong force at Nishapur [Shud vakh was a portion 
of that city, or rather a fortified suburb] under Malik Ziya-ud-Iltii ; and 
Ghiyas-ud-Din repaired to Ilirat, and Shihab-ud -1 >!ii into the Kuhislan 
against the Mulahidahs of that part, and afterwards returned to Hiral likewise. 
As soon as Sultan Muhammad heard of these troubles in Khurasan, he, in ZI- 
Hijjah of the same year [597 11.], set out at the head of his lruo|>s, and early 
in 59S li. encamped before Shad-yakh. After some skirmishing outside, the 
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vant, make this request, that the Sultans would be pleased 
to accept my services ; and, although I am not possessed 
of the worthiness of being a son, it behoveth that the 
SuItSn-i-Qhazi, Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, should 
take to wife my mother, Khudawandah-i-Iahan. and that 
he should accept me, Muhammad-i-Takish, as his son and 
servant, in order also that I, his servant, may, by the name 
on the coin * of that august monarch, and the Khutbah of 
that sovereign of exalted dignity, conquer the whole world ; 
and, for the servants of the Court of the Sultans—the 
asylum of the world—draw the sword, and become one of 
those servants.” 

When this overture had been delivered, the purport 
coincided with the inclinations of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
but did not accord with the sentiments of Sultan Mu'izz- 
ud-Din [the person chiefly interested], and he declined to 
ratify it*. The latter Sultan assembled his troops, and 
marched into Khurasan, and subdued the whole of that 
territory ; but, when he subsequently set out on his return, 
Sultan Muhammad brought an army, and again recovered 
Khurasan. 

Whenever the Sultans of Ghiir [and Qhaznin] used to 
march into KJjiirilsilii. Sultan Muhammad used to retire 
[as they advanced] to the distance of two or three marches 
before them ; and when they fell back he would follow 
them up at the distance of two or three marches'. In 

fih>>ds retired within the walls “like mice to their holes," and the battering- 
rants were placed in position, and the ditch tilled, when the Ghui'ls capitulated. 
They were treated liunoiiraldy, and sent back to Ghiir “ with dresses of honour, 
in oitlcr to show the Qhiiris how to treat fallen foes.” The Sultan, after this 
affair, directed that the walls of Shad-yadh should l>e razed. All these events 
certainly look as though Sultan Muhammad had solicited the Sultans of Ghur 
to accept his vassalage. After this the Sultan proceeded to Marw and SaraWhs 
which last mentioned place was held by his nephew, Hindu Khan, and held by 
hitn for the Sultans of Ghiir and Ghazitln. On the approach of his uncle 
Hindu Khan fled to Ghui j but, as the governor in charge of Sarakhs refused 
to open the gates, Sultan Muhammad left a force to take it, and continued his 
march to Kh warazm by way of Marw to prepare for a campaign against Hirat. 
]-.1 Zi.Hijjah of that year he cre-amped’■ n the plain of Kadnkan ; and having 
mustered his forces, both Turk anil Tajjik, he commenced his march, and in 
due time his teats were pitched in sight of Hirat. 

8 The text differs here in some copies. Some have “by the name and coin,” 
o hers ■* by the name pf the coin,” &c., both of which are meaningless. 

0 Not desiring to lie roasted in a bath. His first title was Shihab-ud-Tfin. 

1 The trader would imagine, ftom the alxjvc, that the £hiirian Sultans were 
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short, he never sustained a complete overthrow, and he 
used to give proofs of his skill and bravery ; but, as those 
Sultans were monarchs of great power and magnificence, 
he was unable to cope with them effectually. 

When the Sultans of Chur died, Sultan Muhammad, 
l^iwarazm Shah, appeared before the gates of Hirat 1 , and 

in the constant habit of invading Khurasan ; but the facts arc mentioned in the 
preceding note page 255. 

5 Any one reading the alxive would imagine that llirat sustained « siege 
only hy the Khwarazmi forces during this reign, and that one <Jh t Shihati-ud- 
l)iu's decease ; and our author, whose idea of epitomizing events appears to 
have been to leave out three out of four, or combine three into one, has done the 
latter here. Hiral sustained no less than three sieges, and one of these occurred 
Ircfore the death of Ghiyns-ud-Ilin, and the second long before the death of 
Shihab-ud-i’in. The first occurred at the close of 598 II., u|k>ii which occa¬ 
sion, the Khwarazml army having invested it, after the battering-rams bad been 
freely plied on either side, the governor, ’Iz/.-ud-1 tin, 'Ihnr, Mavagbam, a 
man of experience, saw no other remedy than to submit. He sent bis son to 
the Sultan's presence, and the terms were agreed upun, and a large sum of 
money was paid as ransom. 

Uearing of the investment of Hirat, the Sultans of Ghiir and Grjpunin made 
all haste tu endeavour to relieve it, and recover what they had lust in western 
Khurasan ; and Shihah-ud-Din. at the head of a large army, advanced by way 
of Tal-kan for Lhal purpose. Suljan Muhammad thought it advisable to retire, 
which he did, and proceeded towards Martv by way ol Marw-ar-Kud. When 
he reached Sarakhs he halted, and negotiations went on lictwcen him and the 
Ghfirls. who sought the cession of some portion of Khurasan, the details of 
which are too long for insertion here. These events look place in 599 It, 

Shihah-ud-])in, shortly after, however, heard of the death of his brother, 
and he hastily withdrew from Khurasan, leaving Muhammad Kharnak, the 
greatest of llmGhuri nobles, and llic champion of Qhur, to hold Marw. The 
latter, however, having been overthrown hy a body of Khwarazmi troops, threw 
himself into that place, but it was captured, and bis head was struck off and 
scut to the Sultan at Khwarazm. 

This success so greatly elated the Khwarazmi nobles and ministers that they 
advised the Sultan to march again against Hirat, and to take possession of it, 
whilst the Ghiiris were fighting among themselves about the late Sudan's 
inheritance, as the Hiratls would receive him with ojienarms. In the month of 
Jamadl-ul-Awwal, 600 H. —Ghiyas.ud-Diu had died in the previous year 
[some say lie died in 598 it., and others ill 597 H.]-the Sultan appeared Irefore 
Hirat for the second time ; and, alter immense stones had liccn poured into the 
bazars and streets of the place, negotiations for surrender were again opened by 
Alb-i-GhazI. the governor, sister's son of the twu Ghiirian Sultans ; and after 
stipulations had licen entered into for the safety of life and property, and the 
payment of a large sum of money, the place was given up. 

Some years passed between this alTair and the next investment of HirSt, 
during which time gbihab-ud-i)in invaded Khwarazm, and had to beat a 
precipitate retreat, particulars of which will lie found under his reign farther on. 
Shihah-ud-Din had subsequently entered into a treaty of peace with Sultan 
Muhamrna. 1 , Khwarazm Shah, and had been assassinated, Khwarazm Shah had 
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Malik 'Izz-ud-Dtn, Husain-i-Kharmtl, Ghurl. came out and 
paid homage to him; and the Sultan brought all Khurasan 
under his sway. When, by his command, Husain-i-Khar- 
mll was seized by his troops, a Khwajah of Hirat:, named 
Sa’d-ud-Din, a native of Tirmiz, succeeded in getting 
away from the [Khwarazmil army, and threw himself into 


annexed the Ghazntn territory, and the successor of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din had 
acknowledged Suljan Mufiamroad's suzerainty before the next investment of 
Hirat look place, on which occasion the waters of the Hari-rud were dammed 
up ; and '[zz-ud-Dtn, Husnin-i-Kharmil. one of the Gfeurlan nohlcs, had in the 
meanwhile Irecome Walt of Hirat and its dependencies, which he held of 
Sultan Mahmud, son of the late Ghiyas-ud-Din. Kh armil. being suspicious of 
the upshot of the affairs of Ghur, sent to the Sultan repeatedly tendering his 
allegiance to him. The Sultan was occupied with the affairs of Ehda-l at the 
time, and could not proceed to Hirat, os Kharmil solicited him to do, and to 
take possession of it and its de;>endcncic$, At length the Sultan set out for 
Khurasan, ami, having taken possession of llalkh by the way, he marched by 
way of Jarman to Hirat. He entered it in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 607 11. After 
this Mahmud of Ghfir acknowledged his suzerainty, and read the Khujbah, 
and coined money in the Sultan's name, and sent him cosily presents, 
including a white elephant. Kh armil was continued in the government of 
HirSt with a salary of 250,000 gold dinars yearly out of the revenues of 
Khurasan. 

After the Suljan returned to Khwararm, and liecame occupied in the affairs 
of Khita 1, and a rumour had spread abroad that the Sultan had t>een taken 
prisoner by the Khila-js, Kharmil became disaffected, and lx;gan intriguing 
with (he Churl ruler, and again coined money in his name [from this it would 
appear that the governor of every province had a mint, or rather coined money, 
nt the provincial capital], and apologized fur (he past ; hut the Churis, being 
enraged at his past conduct, resolved nj«m hostility, and determined to try and 
oust him from Hirat, and ndvanecd with an army towards it, Kharmil, who 
in the meantime had heard of the Sultan's snfety, fearing the consequences of 
his acts, and in order to palliate them, called upon the KbwaiazmI nobles 
stationed in eastern Khurasan to aid him in resisting the Churls. They came 
to his assistance with a body of troops, and, after oaths and stipulations of safe- 
conduct, Kharmil came out, ami in combination they routed the forces of Ghiir: 
and this blow quite broke the little power still possessed by them. The 
KhwantzmI nobles now wrote to Sultan Muhammad, saying that Hirat was 
like a forest, and Kharmtl like a lion within it, and thought the time propitiuus 
for getting rid of him. They kept on good terms with him until the Sultan’s 
reply reached them, after which they invited him to a consultation. When the 
council broke up, the Malik of Zaivzan, Kawam-ud-Din, invited Kharmil 10 his 
quarters to a feast and drinking bout. He excused himself under plea uf want 
of leisure. Kawam-ud-Din seized his bridle as though determined to lake no 
denial, and gave a sign to the rest of the nobles and chiefs along with him, 
who drew (heir swords, dispersed Kharmtl’s followers, and dragged him on 
foot to their tents. He was sent away a prisoner to the fortress of Salomad of 
Khowaf [another historian says “of Zawzan it is probahly the Sala-Mihr of 
our author ; see page 283], and his effects were seized, and a show time after¬ 
wards his head‘was sent to Khwarazm. 
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the city, and, for a period of eleven months, he continued 
to hold the place*. 

The Khwarazmi army, by a contrivance devised by 
Husain-i-Kharmil. dammed up the water of the river of 
Hirat above the city, and all round became like unto a sea ; 
and matters assumed such an aspect, that, if the city had 
not been entirely surrounded by walls, the water, which 
rose higher than the housetops, would have overwhelmed 
it. As it was, upon one or two occasions the ground opened 
in the middle of the city, and water issued forth from the 
midst, but it was diverted [and the danger obviated]. 

For a period of eight months hostilities continued 
between the defenders of the city and the Khwarazmi 
forces in boats*; and, when eleven months of the invest¬ 
ment had passed, Sultan Muhanimad-i-Takish arrived* 
from Khwarazm. and gave directions that the dyke [which 
kept the water in] should be opened ; and, when the water 
flowed out, it carried along with it about three hundred 

* The steward or deputy in Khantill’s employ, Zaydi by name, a man of 
acuteness and cunning, managed to throw himself into the fortress, seeing the 
state of affairs, and shut himself up there. He was joined by Kh arm Si's fol¬ 
lowers and all the vagabonds and rascals of tbe city, among whom lie distributed 
the wealth in Khamiil’s treasury, and defied the Khwarazmi forces. It so 
happened '.hat the Suljan, on account of the disnlTrction of a relative of Ids 
mother, who held the government of Shad-yahh, had come into Khurasan at 
this juncture, and had reached Sarakhs on his return. Xayili now began to 
fear the consequences of his temerily, and to plead as an excuse that he could 
not place any confidence in the Khwarazmi noble, for his safety, and that he 
was merely awaiting the arrival of the Sultan at Iliral to give it up. This the 
nobles communicated to the Sultan, and solicited him to come. He did so, 
and, on being made acquainted with Zaydi’s doings, his anger was so much 
kindled, that he orderedthat the waters should be dammed up. When the waters 
had accumulate! sufficiently the dam was iqiencd, the waters rushed in, and one 
of the principal bastions fell. The ditch near was tilled up with trees and 
rubbish, and rendered practicable for the trorqis ; and one day, whilst Zaydi 
was entertaining his vagabond followers, the Khwarazmi soldiers planted the 
Sultan’s standards on the walls, rushed in, slew them, and carries! the place. 
Zaydi sought to get away unnoticed, but was seized, and dragged liefore the 
Sultan by the hair of. his head. After this the Sultim directed that plunder 
should cease, and the shops were again opened ; and thus was Mirat freed from 
the tyranny of Zaydi ami his gang. As Khnrmil had l>een pul to death some 
time before, his having advised the damming up of the ilari-Kud is, like many 
other of our author’s statements, purely imaginary. 

* Boats are not mentioned in all the copies. 

* Two paragraphs before this our author stales that Sultan Muhammad 
appeared before the gates of Ilimt and invested it, but now says quite dif¬ 
ferently. 
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ells bf the walls of the city, and a breach was thereby 
effected ; and, after fifteen days’ fighting, the city was taken- 
by assault. 

After this success the Sultan marched to Balkh, and 
gained possession of that place likewise ; and Malik 
’Imad-mJ-Dln, 'Umr, Ftwari* [native of Fiwar], who was 
governor of the province of Balkh, on the part of the 
Sultans of BXmiSn, was sent away [as a prisoner] to 
l&hwarazm. From thence the Sultan set out towards 
Mawar-un-Nahr and Turkistan ; and the whole of the 
Maliks and Sultans of the Afrasiyabi dynasty, who held 
territory in the countries of Miiwar-un-Nahr and Fargha- 
nah, presented themselves before him. 

He then turned his face towards Kullj 7 Khan of Khita-i. 

6 In some copies he is called Malik Iinacl-nl-Mulk, Ahwiizi; anti in some 
it is stated that lie went, in olhers that lie was sent, and in others that He was 
tiiivn. llalkh was surrendered before the last investment of lliriil, as mentioned 
in the preceding note. Intnd-ud-1 tin, having liten found acting jierfidiously, 
instead of being pul to death, was removes! from the government of Italfth and 
scot to Khwaraj.m, and was employed elsewhere. 

1 Our author has misplaced the order of these events and related them 
incorrectly, as well as confounded one with another. After the death of Sultan 
Shihnh-ud-1 ifn, GhCu'i. in 602 u., Sultan Muhammad, having no cause for 
anxiety respecting the safety of his dominions in KhnrasSn, turned his attention 
to Mawar-un-Nahr, which had remained in subjection to the infidels of Khita-i 
since the defeat of Sultan Sanjhr. The chiefs of that tciritory had repeatedly 
solicited him to deliver them from the yoke of thirse infidels, and, being quite 
wearied and disgusted with the constant arrivals of agents from Cur Khan 
demanding payment of the trihutc, which he had purposely kept in arrears, 
and which his father, Takish, had agreed to pay to the sovereigns of Kh ita-i for 
assistance rendered to him against his brother, Sultan Shah, he now readily 
acceded lo these requests, considering himself powerful enough to ignure all 
future paymcnts.which he had long considered dishonourable to his sovereignty. 

Ilukhara at this lime was held by a mean upstart named Sanjar Malik. It 
was annexed, and the upstart met with his deserts. The Sultan then despatched 
an agent to 'Usman, Sultan of SamrVand, of the race of Afrasiyah, ami of the 
family of bughra Khan, the antagonist of the latter S&mantan princes. He 
was already disaffected towards Cur Khan, for he had solicited the hand of a 
daughter of the latter, and had hecn refused ; so he became secretly a zealous 
ally of the Sultan. This was in 606 H. ; and, after consulting with the Sultan 
of Suljans—as ’Usman had been hitherto styled—and his chiefs, Suljan 
Muhammad returned to Khwarazm lo p re p are for the campaign. 

In the eastern parts of Cur Khan’s dominioas, his great vassals at this period 
began to act rcliclliously ; and Kojlok [called Kosjjlak and Kiijhlak by some 
writers, hut not Knshlu, as our author writes it], son of Tae-nak [also written 
Tuya-nak] Khan, the Ndcmun ruler, who had fled from the power of Chingiz 
Khan, and had sought Giir Khan’s protection, was at his court, and ready to 
take advantage of any outbreak against his protector. 
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and, throughout the territories of KJjita-i and the country 
of Turkistan, as far as Billsa- gh tin and Kfishghar, the 
Khutbah was read for him, and the coin was impressed 
with his name. The forces of Khita- 1 . which, in point of 
numbers, were beyond account and computation, advanced 
to encounter him. At the head of these forces was Baniko 
of Taraz, a Turk of great age and wisdom, but victorious 
in battle. He had fought forty-five engagements, in the 
whole of which he had been victorious ; and lie had defeated 
Sultan Sanjar, son of Malik Shah, and overthrown Sultan 
Mu' izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, before Andkhud ; and, 
at this time, he was at the head of that army. 

When the battle ensued, Sultan Muhammad received 
divine succour and heavenly assistance, and overthrew the 
host of Khita-i, and took Baniko of Taraz prisoner, and lie 
was converted to the true faith by means of the Sultan 
himself, and was treated with respect and honour*. 

Sultan Muhammad thought this opportunity propitious, and such as he had 
long sought. He accordingly marched to Kamr^and, and, lieing joined hy 
’Usman and other vassals, set out to invade Gur Khan’s dominions, reached the 
Jibuti of Kanakat, and crossed. Having advanced into the territory of Taraz, 
the Khwarazmi forces found Ilaniko [several writers call him Taniko], of 
Taraz—famous as Jni-Umiir, son of Kahluz, elder limthcr of liiuajt, the Cham¬ 
berlain, who subsequently usurped the government of kirman—the commander- 
in-chief of Gur Khan’s troops, at the head of a numerous, brave, ami well- 
equipped army, drawn up to receive them. An olrstinate and bloody battle 
ensued, in Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 607 it., which terminated in the complete over¬ 
throw of the Khita-i forces. lianiko, of Taraz, was wounded anti taken, ns 
related on the next page, and booty to a vast amount fell into ihe hands of the 
victors. This victory filled nil the neigh liouring rulers with fear and awe of 
Sultan Muhammad’s power, and he now assumed the title of “ The Second 
Alexander.” 

In the previous year Mazandaran had been annexed, and in this same year 
[607 it.] Kirman was also added to his dominions. Who Kulij Khan was it 
would be difficult to tell ; he is a totally different person to Kojlak [Koghlak], 
by our author's own account, and cannot he intended for Gur Khan, as he 
mentions that ruler subsequently. KajJilu is evidently mistaken for Kojlak. 
llaniko, of Taraz, was Giir Kljan's general, as stated aliove. 

* How absurd, or rather deceptive, our author's statements are, compared 
with the accounts of writers who state fads, or who, at least, knew what they 
were writing about ! Haiti ko was wounded in this severe encounter, and was 
left on the field with only a slave-girl standing over him. A Kbwarazml 
soldier coming up was about to cut off his head, when the girl cried out to him 
not to slay him, for it was Ilaniko. lie was taken accordingly to the Sultan’s 
presence, and afterwards sent to Khwarazm as a trophy with the bulletin 
announcing the victory. When Sultan Muhammad returned to Khwarazm, 
on the termination of this campaign, he ordered liiiniko to be put to death, and 
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A reliable person among the trustworthy has related, 
that, when Baniko of Taraz became a Musalman, Sultan 
Muhammad was wont to show him great deference and 
respect, and used constantly to send for him, and was in 
the habit of questioning him respecting the past events [in 
the history] of Khita-i. and the previous Maliks [kings] 
who had fought with him in the forty-five encounters he 
had been engaged in, the whole of which the SultAn made 
inquiry about of him. Upon one occasion, when engaged in 
such conversation, the Sultan inquired of him, saying :— 
“ In all these battles which you have fought, and amid the 
monarchs you have defeated, which among the whole of 
them was the most valiant and the sturdiest in battle ?" 
Baniko replied :—“ I found none more valiant, more im- 
'petuous in battle, or more intrepid than the Gfcuri’ ; and, if 
he had had an army along with him refreshed and not worn 
out, I should never have been able to beat him ; but, he 
had retreated before the army of Khwarazm. and but a 
small number of cavalry remained with him, and their 
horses had become thin and weak." Sultan Muhammad 
replied :—“ You speak truly.” The mercy of God be upon 
them ! 

Sultan Muhammad having gained such a great success, 
the second year after, again assembled an army, and led a 
force of 400,000 effective cavalry, both horses and riders 
arrayed in defensive armour 1 , into Khita-i. and completely 

his body was cast into the river. There is not a word as to his having been 
converted to Islam. This was the “deference and respect” he received. What 
follows, as to the conversations about the Qiixins, must be taken at its true 
value. .See also note *, page 283. 

9 Here again we sec the determination to glorify all things Ghurtan. One 
of the oldest copies has 41 if his army and himself had been refreshed,” &c. 
Kor a correct account of this affair, sec the reign of Mu'izz-ud>Din, otherwise 
Shihab-ud-Din, Ghuri. Section XVII. 

1 After the victory gained over tianfko, the Sultan matched against the 
Malik of Utr 5 r, who, notwithstanding the Sultan had invited him to sever his 
connexion with Gur Khan, refused. His chiefs, however, on the approach of 
the Khwarazm-Shahi troops, forced him lo submit. lie came out clothed in 
a winding sheet, and with a sword hanging about his neck, but was pardoned 
on the understanding that he should be removed together with his family, 
kinsmen, and dependents to Nisa, in Upper Khurasan, and Sultan Muhammad 
placed a governor of his own in Utrar. After this, the Sul(an relumed to 
Sninr^and, and l>cstowed a daughter in marriage upon Sultan ’Usman, and 
leaving an intendant of his own at Samrjcand, returned to Khwarazm. It 
was at this time dial he gave orders to put Baniko to death ; and ambassadors 
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overthrew GGr Khan. who was the Great Khan of [Kara] 
Khita-1. The whole of tlie horses, camels, and other 

from all parts hastened to tender their masters' submission ; and it was at this 
period that disafTcction showed itself at Jund among the remaining vassals of 
$Cadir Kh an [called Kadr Khan by uur author, and some few other writers, 
who appear to have copied from him], and -therefore Sultan Muhammad did 
not rest long at his capital, hut put his forces in motion and marched to jund. 
After exterminating those reliels, Sultan 'Usman and his family took up their 
residence ill Khw.irazm ; and some authors stale that he was soon after, in the 
year 609 it., put to death. Having disposed of the affairs of Jund, information 
reached the Sultan that 30,000 of Giir Khan's troops had appeared before 
Sainr^and, and invested the city. 

The Khila-t forces used their utmost endeavours to take it, bul their inces¬ 
sant attacks were of no avail. The Sultan was hastening his preparations to 
relieve it, when the Khita-i forces were recalled to act against Kojlak, the 
Nacman, who was now making head again. The Sultan marched to Samr- 
[tand, and, having !>ccn joined by additional forces from various parts, set out 
from Samt^and against A’najj [or IViV, or Igjinak?], the ruler of which was 
in alliance with Gur Khan, ile had liecn summoned to submit to tbc Sul {an 
upon very favourable terms, but, trusting to the strength of his fortress, refused. 
A force was detached against him, and he was eomjielled to submit. 

The Suljan, who had heard of Kojlak's successes, Ixtcatne more ambitious 
than ever, and Kojlak entered into secret negotiations with him, and incited 
him to another invasion of Gur Kh an's territory. The agreement was, that 
whoever could first dispossess Gur Khan of the territories of Kashghar and 
Khutan as far as the Jibun should have them ; and, in case the Sul(.in did so, 
Kojlak was to have the remainder. Gur Kh .ni. having obtained information 
respecting the Sultan's movements, also prepared to op]»ose him. 

The Sultan had traitors also in his camp. Two of his great vassals, the 
govemot iof Samr^tand, and the Asfahed [also written Asfahed, the title borne 
by the M diks of Tabaristiin and Kustamdar], despatched agents to Gur Khan 
secretly, and offered to desert the Sultan with their troops on the day of battle, 
if, in case of success, the former should have Kh warazm and the latter 
Khurasan assigned to him as the price of his treachery. This was 
guaranteed : and on the day of the engagement, when the ranks of the two 
armies were drawn up in array, the left wing of the Kh ita js attacked the right 
of the Kh wam/nils • and, as agreed upon, the two nobles with their troops, 
who appear to have been stationed in the right wing, retired from the field, 
and the Sultan's right wing was furccd back and broken. In the meantime, 
the latter's left wing broke the right of the Khita-is and routed them, and the 
centres ufboth armies fell upon each other. The wings on either side began 
to plunder, and neither party knew whether they were the conquerors or con¬ 
quered. It was usual with the Sul Jan to disguise himself on the day of battle, 
by dressing in the costume of the enemy : and on this occasion, in the utter 
confusion which ensued, the centres of both armies having become disengaged 
from each other, the Sultan got mixed up with the enemy’s troops, and not being 
recognized ty his attendants, for some days he was in the greatest danger in 
the very camp of the enemy. Finding an opportunity, however, he succeeded 
In getting away, reached the river of Fanakat, and restored fresh life to his 
troops. The news orf the Sudan's disappearance, however, had spread into all 
parts of his dominions. Some said he Itad been killed, some that he had t>ccn 
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cattle, baggage, and followers of the army of Khit&-i were 
captured, and the Great Khan retreated discomfited before 
him. Suddenly Kashlu Khin. the Tatar, who had come 
from Turkistan, fell upon GQr Khan, attacked him, and 
made him captive ; and the whole of the dominions c 
Khita 3 were left in the possession of Sultan Muhammad-i 

made prisoner ; for no authentic account had l*en received, and the ambiti 
were ready to take advantage of it. 

As soon as he joined his army, messengers were sent out into all par 
intimate his safety; and the Sultan returned to Khwarazm to prepare 
fresh campaign. It was on the occasion of the Sultan's disappearance. 
Kharmil of IIirat !>ccame disaffected, and began intriguing with the Qb" 

The Kljita-i troops on their retreat through their own territory si 
plundered their own people, and devastated the whole country u. 
reached llildsa ghim, called Ghii-balitrh. by the Mughals. On react 
city they found the gates closed against them, for the inhabitants m 
that Sultan Muhammad would annex that part, and that he must Ire U . 

Giir Khan’s troops with his army, and therefore refused to admit them, 
the promises ami oaths of Clir Khan and his Warn were of no avail; and 
place was attacked and defended for sixteen days, in expectation of the are 
of the Khwarizmi troops. At last it was taken and given up to plunder 
massacre, which went on for three days and nights, and a vast amount of lx 
was taken by the troops. 1 

Two or three writers mention these occurrences immediately a/ter the firs 
defeat of Cur Khan’s troops, when Ilanikn was taken ; but this js impossible 
as, very shortly aficr the sacking of Dilasaghim, Gtir Khan vias seized 1 >; 
Kojlak, and It is dynasty terminated after it had lasted ninety-five years. Til- 
cause of it was this :—Cur Khan II.—for he was the second of the fiame—wa 
desirous of enriching himself and replenishing his coders, by making.his noble 
nnd chiefs disgorge the booty they had acquired by the sacking of B lasa-ghin 
ami country round. This caused great disorders, which Kojlak ^ becomin| 
aware of, and finding that Cur Khan had been almost deserted by 1 >0])s 

suddenly surrounded his camp. Kojlak treated him with respect^ *' pos¬ 
sessed himself of great part of his territory. This took place in 6^ ., and 

two years after Cur Khan was put to death—some say lie died. 

Most works are, more or less, defective with respect to the Su "s cam¬ 
paigns against (iur Khun, and dates are nut often mentioned, Kaugat- 

u?-$afa only mentions one battle, others mention two ; but Gu£ .-"says there 
wore three battles in all, but gives no details. Here, I regret |to sAy,. my 
excellent guide, Yafa-t, which gives full details of two battles, already men* 
tinned, becomes somewhat ahrupt with respect to the affairs of Cur rLMn, and, 
possibly, there may he an hiatus in the MS., as, from the context, a third and 
more decisive battle is implied ; and it must have been after a third encounter 
that Hilasa-ghun was sacked, and Kojlak was enabled to seize the person of 
Cur Khan. The second encounter took place in 610 it., and Fajih-l, under 
the events of 612 H. p mentions that, in that year, Sultan Muhammad acquired 
sway over the whole of Mnwar-un-Nahr, which had continued in the possession 
of the infidels of Kara- Kh ila-I. and the Mughals, since Sultan Sanjar’s defeat. 
On the other hand, however, most writers state that Cur Khan was taken 
prisoner in 610 H., and died in 612 II. 

5 Gross exaggeration, as shown by the notes. 
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Takisji. The Sultan of Samr^and, and the AfrSsiyabt 
Sultans, he directed should be removed from Samrfcand 3 , 
and some of them were martyred. 

From thence [Samrkand ?] Sultan Muhammad advanced 
into’Irak, and the territories of Irak, Azarbaijan, and Fars 
j fell into his hands. He took the Ata-bak Sa’d captive in 
battle, as has already been stated, and the Ata-bak Yuz-bak 
was likewise put to flight 4 . He placed his son, Sultan 

* All ihe copies, except one of the oldest, are minus the words “ from Samr- 
Vand.” Our author inverts the order of most of the events of this reign, as 
the previous notes show. 

4 Our author, on a previous page, has mentioned the hostility existing 
between the 'Abliast Khalifahs aiul Sultan Takish, Muhammad's father; and 
the arrival in Gh ur of ambassadors from Baghdad to negotiate with the 
brothers, Sultans Ghiyhj-ud-Din and Shih 5 b-ud-I)in. and his own father's 
return to Baghdad along with them ; and, likewise, the Khalifah'* continued 
enmity towards the son of Takish also. No sooner had Sultan Takish died, 
than the Sullans of Ghur and Ghaznin hastened to take advantage of the 
Kh nllfah's recommendation, notwithstanding our author’s absurd statement at 
page 255. He was too orthodox a Musalinan, of course, To mention such a 
horrid circumstance as the Khalifah. Un-Naj-ir’.s, despatching an agent to the 
infidel Chingiz Khan, prior to the period of this expedition into ’Irak, inciting 
him to make war upon Sultan Muhammad—a Musalman, and of which faith 
he [Un-Na?ir] was himself the patriarch and head ! It vvas upon this occasion 
that, fearing to send a letter, the communication addressed to the traitor 
Muhammad, Yabvaj, the minister of Chingiz, was written or rather tattooed 
[there is a precisely similar story in Herodotus] on the agent's shaven head. 
The hair was left to grow over it before he was despatched, lest even that 
mode of communication might be discovered. Among other causes of hostility 
■was this :—The Sultan's flag, borne by the kanvan of pilgrims to Makkali, was 
placed behind that of Jalal-ud-Din, Hasan, of Alamut, the Mulithidali heretic, 
lately turned orthodox ; and another was that the Khalifah borrowed, so to 
speak, several Fida-Is [volunteers, or disciples rather, of the head of the 
Mulahidahs are so called] from Ihe former, intending to despatch them to . 
assassinate the Suljan ; and had sent some of these disciples to murder the 
• Sharif of Makkah, but, instead, they assassinated his brother. Further, when 
Suljan Muhammad acquired possession of Gbainin, after the death of Taj-ud- 
feln, I-yal-duz [styled Yal-duz, and Yal-duz by some], in 611-12 H., and 

S ained possession of the treasury of the late Suljan Shihab-ud-Din, Ghuri, a 
ocument was found therein, from the Khalifah to the Ghurian Sultans, urging 
them to hostility against him [Muhammad], which accounted for the persistent 
hostility of the brothers towards him, notwithstanding our author's ridiculous 
statement referred to above. At length, in 613 h., the Sultan, having sufficient 
excuse, obtained the necessary decree from the chief ecclesiastic of his 
dominions, issued a proclamation to the effect that as long as a descendant of 
Fa{imah lived (he Abhasis had no right to the Khilafat, and that the then 
TCbaltfah was to be considered dethroned. His name was omitted from the 
Xhutbah and the coin, and the name of Sayyid 'Ala-ul-Mulk [some few call 
him 'Ala-ud-Din] of Tirniid, a lineal descendant of Imam Husain, was inserted 
instead, and he was to be considered as the rightful Khalifah. 

S 
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Rukn-ud-Din, styled Siurl Shanastl. on the throne of 
’Irak, and appointed Ulugh Kh 5 n-i-Abt Muhammad, his 
Ata-bak and Lieutenant; and the Maliks of Qhur were 
directed to proceed into that territory*. 

Sultan Muhammad now left ’Iralj, and set out on his 
return to Mawar-un-Nahr; but, turning suddenly off from 

The Sultan assembled an army accordingly far llic purpose of proceeding 
to Baghdad, ousting Un-Na;ir, and placing Sayyid 'Ala-ul-Mulk in hit 
place. 

On reaching Damghan, Sultan Mnliammad found that the Ata-bak Sa’d 
ruler of Kars, with an army, had reached Kai with hostile designs against Ih- 
territory of Trajc. He pushed on withouL delay, and at once attacked him 
The troops of Shiraz were broken and overthrown at the first onset, and Sa'J 
was taken prisoner. The Sultan was for putting him to death, but Sa'd 
having made interest with the Malik of Zauzan, was admitted, through him, t' 
the Sultan’s presence. Sa’d was released on the agreement to give up two (f 
the strongest fortresses of Pars, one of which was Istakhur, and to pay one 
fourth of the revenues as tribute. Fasili-f states that this took place in 603 HJ 
but Yafn-i anil (liizidah say it happened in 613 ti. ; while Kau;at-u;-§aF> 
Khulasat-ul-Akhhar. and sonic others, say in 614 It. It is somewhat strage 
that Sa’d did not attempt to shake off the yoke and break the treaty after the 
disasters which licfell the Sultan soon after, if the two latter dates be the ri>re 
correct. Sa’d made over his son Zangi as a hostage and was allowed to 
depart, as already related ; see page 176 and page 177, note a . 

At this same time the Ata-bak Yuz-liak, ruler of Agarbaijfin, hadalso 
marched from that territory with the object of invading Tra^, and had reched 
liainadaii. The Kbwarazmi forces advanced against him, hut, an theii each?. 

ing Hamadan, Yuz-bak decamped. The Sultan’s nobles urged purs e _^iit, but 

that monarch refused his sanction, saying that it would lie a had omen t no ] )( o take 
two kings in one year ; so Yuz-bak got safely back to liis own territory.^ As 
soon as he did so, however, he sent envoys with rich presents to the Su,j n gltin, 
and acknowledged his sovereignty. 

In the meantime, the advance of the Sultan into ’Irak had filled Un-Ndfir 
and his people with terror. Un-Najir despatched an agent to Hamadan to 
endeavour to deter him by remonstrances and threats, but found them of no 
use with the SultSn with 300,000 horse at his back, who was resolved to 
jiersist. When lie reached the Hnlwan Fass [the town of Asad Shdd] it was 
autumn, and, whilst there encamped, he cnconntercd a heavy fall of snow, 
which rose even higher than the tent walls ; and nearly the whole of the cattle 
of his army, nnd a great nnnibcr of men, perished. This was the first disaster 
he had ever met with, and he had 10 abandon the expedition and return to 
Hamadan. When the cold season drew towards a close, he thought it 
advisable to retrace liis steps. He returned to Rai, and remained in that part 
for a little while to repair his losses and reorganize his forces, and arrange the 
affairs of that territory. He was on his return from thence, where he had left 
his son, Rukn-ud-Din, in charge of the government, when a messenger reached 
him from the governor of Utrar, intimating the arrival there of a number of 
TatSr spies, as he termed them, with a large amount of valuable property. 

For details tee farther on. 

* To serve with iheir contingents. They were subordinate then. 
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the banks of the river Jazar‘, he pushed on towards Bairuan, 
and, suddenly and unawares, pounced upon Sultan Jalal-ud- 
Din son of Sam, ruler of Bamian, seized him, and mar¬ 
tyred him, and then returned [to Khwarazm], 

In the year 612 11., Sultan Muhammad advanced from 
Mawar-un-Nahr and came to Ghaznin. and suddenly and 
unexpectedly possessed himself of the Ghaznin territories 
likewise. Sultan Taj-ud-Dm, Yal-duz, retired towards 
Hindustan 5 by the way of Sang-i-Siirakh ; and the countries 
of Ghaznin, Zawulistan, and Kabul, as far as the banks of 
the Sind, came under the jurisdiction of the Khwarazm! 
nobles. The &h'an-salar [the Sewer of the imperial house¬ 
hold], Kurtz*, was stationed at Ghaznin; and the countries of 
Ghur. Ghaznin. the Bilad-i-Dawar [Zamin-i-Uawar], Jarum, 
and the throne of the two Sultans, Ghiya§-ud-Din, and 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, sons of Muhammad-i-Sam, was conferred, by 
the Sultan, upon his eldest son, Sultan Jal&l-ud-Din, Mang- 
barni, after which he himself returned to Mawar-un-Nahr. 

In the year 615 II., he pushed on towards Turkistan in 
pursuit of Kadr Khan’, who was the son of Yusuf the 
Tatar, and penetrated as far as Yighur 1 [I-gbur] of Tur¬ 
kistan, so far to the north, that he came under the North 
Pole, and reached a tract where the light of twilight did not 
disappear at all from the sight; and, to the vision, in the 
direction of the north, the glow seemed merely to incline 
[change over] from the west to the cast, and the light of 
dawn appeared and the day broke. 

The matter was accordingly referred to the ’Ulama and 
Muftis of Bukhara respecting the obligation to repeat the 
last prayer at night 5 , [question being asked] to this effect 

* In most copies this part of the sentence is left out altogether. The name 
is also written Jowar. 

? I-yal-duz for Yal-duz] was taken prisoner and pul to death by I-yal-timifih 
in 611 h. , before the Sul$an entered the Ghaznin territory. 
a This name differs considerably in some copies of the text. 

9 There is no expedition against any ruler styled Kadr Kian mentioned 
by other writers at this period, for it was in this very year that the Sul(an fled 
from the Mughal invaders. Our author has evidently lost himself again. At 
page 254, he says the Sultan’s mother was the daughter of Radr Khan of 
gifchaV- and he, incorrectly, styles the governor of Utrir by the same name; 
and thus no less than three 3 £adr Khans are mentioned. 

1 All the copies of the text are somcwltat at variance here with respect to 
this name; but it is mentioned again farther on, and is quite plain in several copies, 
a Prayer before retiring to rest, repeated some two or three hours after sunset 
s y 
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As the light of twilight did not disappear at all, whether 
the prayer before sleep was necessary or not ? They, 
with one accord, wrote a reply, that the prayer before 
sleep was not neccssarj^, when the prescribed tim&for it 
could not be found with the people inhabiting such region 5 - 
Kadr Khan, the Tatar, having in this expedition been 
overcome, the calamity of the infidels of Chin arose, and 
the darkness of the night of sedition and tumult showed 
its head from the mantle-collar of actuality, and was the 
beginning of dire misfortunes to the true faith, and 
the commencement of calamities and afflictions upon the 
Muhammadan people. That circumstance occurred after 
this manner:—Qhingiz Khan, the Mughal, had a son, the 
eldest of all his sons, Tu-slu* by name. At this time, this 

1 Having noticed in the month of June at St. Petersburg that the light 
diil not leave the sky during the whole night, and being desirous of discovering 
as nearly as [lOvsible how far north of the Si turn the Sultan may really have 
penetrated, as the territory of Tara/ is the most northern trad reached by the 
Sultan, according to Yafa-t, t referred the paragraph to the Kcv. Robert 
Main, M.A., kadcliffc Observer, at Oxford; and to the kindness of that 
gentleman I am much indebted for the following explanation :— 

“ It is usually considered that twilight exists as long as the sun is not more 
than iK' below the horizon, and hence wc shall readily find that the Itm'ctt 
latitude which will have twilight all night, at midsummer, will be 48“ 30' 
(= sun's solstitial N. P IX—18" = 66° 30*— IS"). As we go northwards, of 
course the twilight will continue longer, till, at the Arctic circle, the sun does 
not set on midsuniincr-day. 

" 1 presume, therefore, that the Sultan’s expedition was towards the north, 
and the time not far from midsummer; and, from the expressions used, hemust 
have l>ccn getting into rather high latitudes where the sun, after dipping for a 
little while, would soon tmusfbr the twilight glow from the west to the cast. It 
would appear also that the Sultan and his army had never scon this phenomenon 
before, by their apparent surprise at it, and by his sending for advice con¬ 
cerning the evening prayer." 

h ruin the above remarks it would also further appear, that Sultan Muham¬ 
mad could nut have had any people in his army who had ever been so far 
north befure, and lie and they were so much surprised that they concluded [or, 
rather, our author concluded] that they mast lie “ under the North Pole.” It 
also seems strange that lie should sec the necessity of writing to Bukhara for 
advice, since wc might suppose that the people of Khwarazm would have been 
aware ol the fact of this phenomenon. 

The territory of Taraz lies lietween 46° and 49' N. lat. 

4 Also called Jujl. I Ills affair look place a considerable time afttr the mer¬ 
chants had been put to death, and subsequent to the Sultan's return from ’Irak, 
and, nf course, our author has put it before. See note s , page 272. Whilst delaying 
at Samrfcand, intimation was brought to Sullan Muhammad that TuV-Tughan, 
one of the chiefs of 1 urkistan, of the tribe of Takrft, was retreating before the 
Mughals towards ^ara-^fumm, the locale of the Kankuli tribe, and that he. 
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Tushl, by command of Chingiz Khan, his father, had come 
out of the territory of Chin, in pursuit of an army of 
Tatars, and Sultan Muhammad, from Mawar-un-Nahr 
and Khurasan, had likewise pushed on in the same direc¬ 
tion ; and the two armies fell in with each other. 

A battle ensued between them, and the fighting, 
slaughter, struggle, and conflict, continued and was main¬ 
tained from the beginning of the day until the time of 

with some troops, had turned his steps in the direction of Junil. The Sultan 
now moved from Samrlcand towards Jiind, by way of ilukJiSra, to guard his 
own territory, and prevent their entering it; but, hearing that they wore pur¬ 
sued by a numerous army uf Chingiz. Khan’s, under the leadership of his son, 
JujI or Tiighi. the Sultan again returned to Sainr]<aiid, anti Inking with him the 
remainder of his forces, previously left there, advanced with great pomp at the 
head uf a large force to Jimd, thinking, as the author from whom a |M>rliun of 
these extracts arc taken says, “to bring down two birds with one arrow.” 1111 
the meantime, in 615 It., Kojlak had liecn overthrown by Chingiz, and slain.] 
He pushed on [from Jund] until he reached a place in Kas]ig]iar, lying 
between two smalt livers, where evidences of a late conflict, in the shn|>c of 
fresh blood and numerous dead Inxlies, were discovered. Search was made, 
and one among those who had fallen was discovered to lie still alive. From 
information gained from the wounded man, it was found that Chingiz Khan’s 
troops had there overtaken TBfr-TuphSn and his followers, who had lsccn 
defeated and put to the sword, after which Juji and his Mughals had set out 
to rejoin his father. Hearing also that the Mughals had only marched that 
very day, the Sultan pushed on, and by dawn the next morning came lip with 
them, and at once prepared to engage them. The Mngljal leaders were not 
willing to fight, saying that they line] liccn sent in pursuit of prey, which they 
had already entrapped, and had not permission from Chingiz Khun, but Mint 
they could nut retire if the Sultan should attack them ; and, at the same lime, 
advised that he should not make matters worse than they were already Itetwcen 
himself and Chingiz Khan, by any fresh act of hostility. Sultan Muhammad’s 
good star was on the wane, and he attacked the Mughals who stood their 
ground manfully. The Tight wings of either army, as is often the case in 
eastern as it has frequently been in western battles, broke their respective 
opponents, and the Mughals at last attacked the Sudan's centre, and forced it 
back some distance. The Sultan was in some danger, when his gallant son, 
Jalal-ud-Din, who had been victorious on the right, charged the Mughals in 
flank, and saved the centre from defeat. The fight was maintained with great 
obstinacy until night came, when each army retired to a short distance, con¬ 
fronting each other. The Mughals lighted an immense iinnilier of fires to 
deceive the Khwarazmis, and decamped quietly during the night, aiul set out 
to join the camp of Chingiz, who was hastening his preparations for the 
invasion of the Sultan's territories. The Sultan halted on the field for a few 
days, and, after this occurrence, his mind, already much changed, appears to 
have given way entirely ; and, having with his own eyes witnessed the vigour 
and tenacity of the Mughals. he became filled with apprehensions and 
misgivings, and retreated to Samr^and without attempting anything more. 
Irresolution and bewilderment now marked all his proceedings. For further 
particulars, see page 274 and note 
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evening prayer, and the ranks of both the armies assumed 
the form of a circle. The right wing of the Musalman 
forces routed the left wing of the infidels, and pursued after 
them ; while the right wing of the Mugbal infidels routed 
the left wing of the army of Islam and pursued it, and, in 
this manner, the armies assumed the form of a circle. This 
battle was maintained from the dawn of day ; and, when 
night came, the two armies separated from each other, and 
withdrew to a short distance. There was-a small stream of 
water between them ; and the two armies halted, facing 
each other, on the banks of that stream and bivouacked. 
When the morning broke [it was found] that the Mughal 
army had marched away. They had lighted great fires, 
and had decamped, and left them burning. 

Sultan Muhammad having thus witnessed and beheld 
with his own eyes, in this encounter, the warlike feats, the 
activity, and the efforts of the Mughal forces, the next day 
retired from that place ; and fear and dread of them took 
possession of his heart and mind, and he never again came 
against them. This was one of the causes of the miseries 
and troubles which befell the people of Islam. 

The second reason was this. When Chingiz Khan broke 
nut into revolt in the land of Chin, and Tamghaj, and the 
Greater* Turkistan, and Altun Khan of Tamghaj, who was 
sovereign of Upper Turkistan, and the lineal monarch of 
Kara Kbit.Vi*, was overcome by him, and the territories of 
Tamghaj, Tingit, and Yighur [I-gbfir], and Tatar, all fell 
into his hands ; the news of these successes having comcto 
the hearing of Sultan Muhammad, his mind became filled 
with ambition [for the possession] of Chin, and he became 
desirous of obtaining authentic information respecting the 
forces of the Mughals. and the condition of Chingiz Khan. 
Accordingly, the most excellent Sayyid, Baha-ud-Dtn, 
Razi 7 , with a party of other persons, were despatched on a 

* Or, Upper Turki»fTm : the original word will serve for cither. 

6 1 or our author’s further ami more detailed account of Chingiz Khan’s 
proceedings, sec Inst Section of this work. 

4 Probably Ahmad, Khnjandt, is the person whom our author has mistaken 
here : but I am rather inclined to think that this “excellent Sayyid” can be 
no other than the Badr-ud-Din refened to by Guztdah, who was the chief 
Dlwiin in Suljan Muhammad's service, and who become suspicious and dis* 
affected on some account -or other, and fled and took service with Chingiz. 
For account of further proceedings of this arch-traitor, see note page 274. 
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mission to Qiin e ; and, when these agents readied that 
country, Chingiz Khan sent trustworthy and confidential 
persons of his own, bearing numerous rarities as presents 
to Sultan Muhammad. 

I heard from the Sayyid Baha-ud-Dm—the mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him !—[who said :—] “ When we reached 
the presence of Qhingiz Khan, the accursed, the Wazir of 
Tamghaj, and the son and the uncle of Altun Khan, were 
brought in, and we were summoned. Then, turning his 
face towards them, Chingiz said :—‘ Behold, my affairs and 
my sovereignty have attained to such a pitch of grandeur, 

Be this as it may, our author differs wholly from other writers here. I have 
only space for a few details. A person named Ahmad, a merchant of Khu¬ 
jand, and two others, with a considerable quantity of merchandize suitable for 
the purpose, set out for the great cam p ofGhingi/. Khan. At this time he had 
reduced under his yoke most of the nomad tribes of Mughalistan and Turkistan 
—Tatars, Mughal-., J-gluirs, and others—and a portion of Chin and Ma-chin. 
The merchants were well received and liberally treated. Subsequently, Chingiz 
directed his sons, the great nobles, and others, to despatch servants of their 
own with merchandize into the territory of Sultan Muhammad, to accompany 
Ahmad of Khujand and the others on their return journey. A large party of 
merchants, numbering about 450, Musalmans it is stated, left Chingiz Khan’s 
territory with properly of immense value, and set out, accordingly, for the 
Sultan’s dominions. At the same time, Chingiz Khun scnL three agentsof his own 
to the Stiljan, intimating the despatch of these traders with the object of pur¬ 
chasing merchandize suitable for his camp ; and, further, to slate that he had 
reduced the refractory around him to subjection and considerable tracts under 
his sway, and that, in place of estrangement and distrust, intercourse and 
confidence might arise between them j that merchants and traders might be 
free to go and come ; that their subjects and dominions might be secure 
and open to each other's people ; and that they might aid and assist each 
other under any circumstances that might arise. When they reached Utrar 
on the Sitiun, the frontier capital of the Sultan’s dominions in that direction, 
tile governor, Ainal-ju^t by name, a kinsman of the .Sultan's mother, who bore 
the title of Gha-ir Khan [not Kadr Khan. our author stales], licing offended 
at the impertinence of one of Ahmad Khujandj's party,—said to have been a 
Hindu—who addressed him in loo familiar a style ; and his cupidity likewise 
being excited by the arrival of all this treasure and valuable property brought 
by the merchants, sent off a messenger to the Sultan, announcing the arrival 
of a number of spies of the Tatar, Chingiz, on their way into Iran, and asked 
permission to put them to death and confiscate their property. 

The Sultan, whose mind was already disquieted at the successes of Chingiz, 
deceived by the perfidious message of Gha-ir Kh^o. and his temper still ruffled 
at the disaster he had so lately sustained, without thought or consideration 
most unfortunately gave his consent. The merchants, numbering about 450 
Musalmans, including Chingiz's messengers, were pul to death, with the 
exception of one person, who eventually escaped, and told the talc to Chingiz; 
and the whole of their property was confiscated. 

1 Most of the MSS. are defective here, and do not contain the last sentence. 
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that the monarch of the [empire of the] setting sun has 
sent envoys unto me.’ In short,” said the Sayyid, "when 
he sent us away, he requested that envoys on both sides, 
and merchants, and karwans, should constantly come and 
go, and bring and take away with them choice descriptions 
of arms, cloths, and stuffs, and other articles of value and 
elegance of both empires ; and that between the two 
monarchs a permanent treaty should be maintained.” 

He despatched merchants along with the envoys of 
Sultan Muhammad, with about five hundred camel-loads 
of gold, silver, silks, and targhu [a description of woven 
silk of a red colour], together with other precious and 
valuable commodities, that they might trade with them. 
They entered the territory of Islam by way of Utrar. 

At that place, there was a governor named Kadr Khan*, 
and lie sent an account to Sultan Muhammad respecting 
the importance and value of the merchandize ; and solicited 
permission from him, in a perfidious manner, to stop the 
party of merchants. Having obtained permission to do so, 
he seized the envoys and the whole of the merchants, and 
slew them, and took possession of all their property, and 
sent it to the Sultan’s presence. Of that party, there was 
one person, a camel-driver, who had gone to one of the 
[public] hot baths, and he succeeded in making his escape 
by way of the fire place. He, having taken to the wilds, 
returned back to Chin, and made Chingiz acquainted with 
\ the perfidious conduct of Kadr Khan of Utrar and the 
slaughter of the party 1 . 

Qjingiz Khan prepared to take revenge 1 ; and he caused 

s For Ills correct name Ami title, sec preceding note*. At page 254, Kadr Khan 
is said, by our author, to have been the name of the ruler of Kifchafc, and, at 
page 267, we have another Kadr Khan, son of Yusuf the Tatar. This is a third? 

1 From our authors account of the putting the merchants to death, one 
would imagine that CJlingiz Khan marched tt'ithwt the least delay, but a con¬ 
siderable time elapsed between that unfortunate act and the appearance of the 
Mughals licforc UtrSr. 'llic first took place in 614 it., and the second in 
616 11. 

8 As soon as Chingiz became aware of this outrage, he despatched an 
envoy some say, envoys] calling for redress for Gha-ir Khan's perfidy, and 
demanding that the latter should be delivered over to him, to punish according 
to the Muhammadan law of fcisa§ ; but, as GJia-tr Khan was related to many 
of the chief officers of his troops, the Sultan was powerless to comply, even 
had he *0 deMied, and, m an evil hour, gave orders 10 put the envoy to death 
likewise, fhe rage of Chingiz knew no bounds : he collected his troops to 
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the forces of Chin and Turkistan to be got ready for that 
purpose. Trustworthy persons have related, that, at the 
place where he then was, seven* hundred banners were 
brought forth, and under every banner one thousand horse¬ 
men were arrayed. Every ten horsemen were directed to 
take with them three dried 4 Mughal! sheep, and an iron 
cauldron ; and he set out on his way. 

From the place where Chingiz was at this period, to the 
boundary of Utrar, was a three months' journey through 
the wilderness; and, along with his hosts, he despatched 
horses, mares, and geldings, without number, to supply 
them with milk, and for riding. The journey through the 
wilds was got over in a short time 4 , and he issued forth on 
the Utrar frontier ; and that fortress and city was taken, and 


take revenge, ami, according to a few authors even despatched another envoy 
to announce Ms coming ; but he took care in the first place to <pietl all dis¬ 
orders in his own dominions. 

The Sultan having disposed of the affairs of 'Irak, and having left his son, 
Kukn-ud-Dln, in charge of the government of the province—nominally, it 
must be understood, for Uukn-ud-Dhi was only in his fifteenth year—set out 
for the purpose of proceeding into Mawar-im-Nahr. On reaching NtsJjapur, 
on the 8th of Shawwal. 614 It., contrary to his wont, he gave himself up to 
wine and women. After delaying there more than a month, on the loth of 
Station, he marched to Bukhara ; and, it being spring, pitched his tents in the 
pleasant meads near that city. Having given himself up In pleasure there also 
for some time, he assembled the troojis of that part, and determined to move 
against Kojlak, who had been extending his dominions to the territories 
towards the head of the Si]mn, and marched to Snmrkand, after reaching 
which the same infatuated course of pleasure was followed. It was at this time 
that, hearing of the movement of Tu|c-Tnghan [the Takna Shan of some 
European authors nnd translators] of the trilie of Makrit, the Sultan advanced 
towards Jund, and the engagement with the troops uf Chingiz took place, 
which our author has related, out of its proper order, at page 268. For a 
correct account of that battle see note * to the page referred to. 

* In two or three copies “three," but seven hundred islhe more correct number. 

* Sheep's or goal's flesh salted and dried in the sun, called “ landaey ” by 
the Afghans. 

* One or two copies of the text have “ in three months,” but the majority 
have “in a short time." Utrar was, however, taken after fii't months. When 
the Sultan retired to Samrjtand, after the encounter with Tiishf, he had a force 
of 400,000 men. The greater part of these was left in Mawar-un-Nahr and 
Turkistan ; 50,000 men were detached to Utrar to join Gha-ir Khan ; and 
when report followed report of the advance of Chingiz, 10,000 more were sent 
to reinforce Gha- 5 r Khan, under the Hajib, Karajah. On reaching Utrar, 
Chin pi; pushed on to Bukhara, after leaving a force to invest the former place, 
which was not the first that was captured, as our author makes it appear. 
Fa?ib-i says he reached it on the last day of ZI-Hijjah, 616 H., and entered it 
the following day. 
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the whole of the inhabitants were martyred. From thence 
Chingiz Khan marched towards Bukhara ; and, on the day of 
the Festival of the Sacrifice*, loth of the month Zi-Hijjah, 
in the year 616 II., he captured the city, and martyred 
the whole of the inhabitants, put the 'Ulama to the sword, 
and gave the libraries of books to the flames. They have 
related that the Imam-zadah, Rukn-ud-Dm—the mercy of 
the Almighty be upon him !—when they were martyring 
him, repeated the following lines :— 

“ ] said, that my heart said, ‘11 is murder committed by us V 

I said, my soul said, that ‘ It is the carrier away of us.' 

1 saiil, that ‘Thy powerful dog has fallen on me.’ 

It [my soul ?] said, ‘Thou shouldst not draw breath, for it is brought upon 
ourselves V M 

Chingiz Khan, after the catastrophe of the city of 
Bukhara, marched towards Sanukand, in which city Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shall, had stationed 60,000 horse, 
fully equipped and furnished”, consisting of different races 
of Turks, Ghiiris, and Khurasanis, together with the Maliks 
and troops of Ghur, who were all included among that 
body of troops. After a few days, on the ioth of the 
month of Muharram, 617 II., Sanukand was also captured, 
and the whole of the inhabitants were martyred'. 

6 Abraham’s offering up of his son Isaac. 

* Thai is “ il [viz. (his fact] is murder committed by us,” in the sense, as it 
were, “wc have done for ourselves.” 

• These four lines are with difficulty translatable or intelligible, nor do the 
various texts enlighten us. Generally it seems a mere amplification of “we’re 
undone,” or “ I'm undone.” The fust two lines arc apparently the expression 
of the inner consciousness. The third line is the man’s summary judgment. 
The fourth line is the reproof of conscience again, that he should spare his 
words. The latter part of the second line might be translated “the tearer of 
our curtain [honour].” 

6 Yafa-i says the Sultan only left 30,000 men to garrison Bukhara, and that 
110,000, among whom were some of the greatest of Ins nobles and leaders, 
were left at Samr[cand ; and that 60,000 Tajiks [the forces of Ghur], each of 
them a Rustam in valour, were stationed in other fortresses. 

1 When the Sultan left Saimjcand, dispirited ami hopeless he set out, by 
way of Nakhsfrab, towards Khurasan. As he proceeded, he told the people of 
the places he passed by the way, to shift for themselves and provide for their 
own safety. Swift messengers were also despatched to Khwarazm, to tell his 
mother, to take with her all his family and effects, and proceed towards Mazaji- 
daran. Before doing so she caused all the state prisoners there, and such as 
were supposed ambitious of sovereignty, to be cost into the ji^iun. See page 279. 

The Sultan's apprehensions and irresolution caused the utmost confusion in 
all state affairs; and, as if this was not enough, some astrologers began to 
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When the accounts of these disasters came to the hearing 
of Sultan Muhammad, the forces, then along with him 
before the gates of Balkh, consisted almost entirely of 
Tatar and Khita.-i troops, whilst his own old soldiers and 
vassals had been left behind by him in M^war-un-Nahr; 
and those people, on whom the most implicit trust and 
confidence could be placed, were also all away in those 
parts. The troops who were along with him [now] conspired 
together to seize him, and to make that act of perfidy and 
treachery the means of their own deliverance ; and, having 
seized the Sultan, to take him and deliver him over as an 
offering to Chingiz Khan : 

declare that the stars prognosticated his downfall, and that he would lie unable 
to apply himself to any measures fur effective opposition to the enemy. His 
chief men and his sngest ministers were pnrnly/cd at all these misfortunes. 
The most experienced among them in the world’s affairs urged that it was 
hopeless to attempt to preserve any hold over Ma war-1111-Nnlir, but that the 
utmost efforts should lie directed to the preservation of Khurasan and Mra\t; 
to concentrate all his available forces, and raise the whole people to arms ; to 
make the Jffoun their ditch, and defend the line of that river. Others, craven- 
hearted, advised his going to QJjaznin, there to raise troops and make a stand, 
and, if unsuccessful, make Hindustan his rampart. The latter advice the 
Sultan proposed to follow, and he came as far as llalkh with this object, when 
’Imad-ul-Mulk, who had great influence over him, arrived from 'Irak, from 
Rukn-ud-l>ln, the Sultan’s soil. 'Imad-ul-Mulk, who was a native of that 
part, advised the Sultan to retire into ’Irak, and assemble the forces of that 
country to oppose the Mughals. The Sultan's eldest son, Jalal-ud-Din, who 
had often before entreated his father to adopt vigorous measures, now again 
protested, and entreated his father to concentrate his troops as far as lay in his 
power, and advance to meet the enemy ; but, if his heart would not permit 
him to do so, to proceed into ’IrriVc, and leave the troops with hint, that he 
might hasten to the frontier and attack the invading hordes, and see what 
Providence willed, that he himself, at least, might Ire exonerated Irefore men. 
“ If fortune favour me," he said, ‘‘I will carry off the ball of desire with the 
Chaugan of Divine aid ; but, if fortune favours me not, neither will the finger 
of reproach lie pointed at us nor the tongue of malediction curse ; and the 
world will not he able to say :—‘ They have collected taxes and tribute from 
us for so long, and at a time like this they renounce our affairs, and ahandon 
us to be captive to infidels.'” This counsel he continued to urge, and burned 
to receive his father’s consent. All was of no avail : the Sultan's panic was so 
great that the sage advice of his son was considered the mere lispings of an 
infant. 

1 The Sultan left Balkh with the object of retiring into 'Irak ; and with this 
intention was encamped on the bank of the Tirmid river [the Jibuti], when 
news of the fall of Bukhara reached him, and, very soon after, that of Samr^and 
also. He now gave up all hopes of preserving his dominions. The majority 
of the troops with him then-and they were not numerous, and were in a 
disorganized state—were Turks of the tribe of his mother and her kinsmen, 
called Oriniln ; and, during the confusion and distraction which had now arisen, 
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One of the party, however, presented himself before 
"S jjJfcan Muhammad, and told him all about the plot. The 
/ 'tnfltan kept his own counsel ; and, at night, he left the 
camp, in order to test beyond a doubt the perfidy of the 
conspirators. At midnight the party drew near to the 
imperial pavilion, formed a cordon about it, and completely 
surrounded it. Not finding him within the tent, they came 
upon the camp at that untimely hour 1 , and the whole army 
fell into utter disorder and confusion. Sultan Muhammad 
was forced to fly, and set out towards Nlsjljapur, and wrote 
mandates to the Amirs and Maliks in every part of his 
dominions, commanding them to put the fortresses of 
Khwarazm. Ghiir, Khurasan, and 'Irak in a posture of 

they conspired against liim. One of ihc Sultan's own ministers, the Diwan, 
liadr-ud-Din, previous to this, had fled, and had entered the service of Chingiz. 
Not satisfied with this, he had forged letters, as though the Sultan's nohles had 
written, tendering their services to the Mughal chief, and urging him to hostility 
against their sovereign ; and also forged replies, as coming from Chingiz, 
promising them aid and assistance. These letters were made over to aspy, with 
instructions to let them fall into the hands of the Sultan's trusted followers. This 
caused suspicion to arise between the Sultan and his nobles ; and, having ixten 
warned by one of them of the meditated treachery of the troojrs, he left his 
pavilion that very night, and changed his place of rc[H»sc. The mutinous 
troops, in the night, look to their buws, and the next morning the pavilion was 
found like a sieve from the holes made hy the volleys of arrows discharged 
into it. Finding, however, that the Sid [an was safe, and their object dis¬ 
covered, these disaffected troops dispersed, and finally joined Chingiz. The 
Sultan now began to suspect his nobles, along willi him, and they were mostly 
sent away, on some duly or other ; and lie then set out for Nijjtaptir with all 
haste, and the greater part of his forces dis]ierscd. On the way, he urged the 
people of the places lie passed through, to see to their fortifications and means 
ofdefcncc, which filled (hem with perplexity and fear, and rendered easy matters 
difficult. On reaching Kalat, near Tiix, he was induced to consent to make a 
stand there—it is a place of great strength, the upper part of which was said 
to be seven leagues round, and capable of an energetic defence [it is a valley, 
so to say, enclosed within lofty hills ; Nadir considered the position so strong 
that he deposited his treasures there]—and to erect fortifications there. Some 
of the Sultan’s effects were removed thither accordingly, and provisions were 
collected. This, however, was also abandoned ; and, on the 12th of §afar, 
617 It., the Sultan reached Nisfcnpur, where he abandoned himself to pleasure 
—if such can be so called—more titan ever, for lie considered that fate was 
against him, and all state affairs were abandoned. Whilst thus occupied news 
reached him, in the following Ralii’.ul-Akhir, that an army of Mughals under 
Yamah Nii-yan, Sabtac, and Taghajar [some authors say Jabah Nu-yan, 
Swtdae Bahadur, and Tfikjar; the first some European authors call “Hubbc”], 
and other leaders, had, after the fall of Bukhara, crossed the Jtbun at Tirmiz, 
in Rabt’-ul-Awwal, in pursuit of him. He left Nrthapur without delay, and 
fled hy way of ZsforaJn to Rai. 

•The words “at that untimely hour ” are contained in one MS. only. 
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defence ; and throughout the empire of Islam disorder and 
tumult arose. 

Chingiz Khan, having received information of the dis¬ 
organization and dissolution of the army of Sultan 
Muhammad, after the capture of Samrkand, nominated a 
force of 60,000 Mughal horse, which was placed under the 
command of two Mughals, chiefs of high rank, one of 
whom was Yamah Nu-in, and the other Sahfldah Bahadur, 
to proceed in pursuit of the Sultan. When this force had 
passed over the river [Jibun], the Sultan retired from 
Nishapur, and set'out towards Mazandaran, and his camp 
was pitched at the top of the Darah or Pass of Tamighah 4 , 
when the Mughal troops came upon him. The Sultan was 
obliged to fly from thence, and entered the hills on foot, and 
got away ; and, going from one range of hills to another, 
entered Mazandaran*. The son of the chief of M 3 zandar 5 n, 

4 Only a single copy of the texts collated (jives tliis name correctly. 

1 Any one reading the above would imagine that the Sultan proceeded 
direct from Nishapur into Mazandaran, but such was not the case ; he took a 
much longer circuit, as already shown. When he reached Rai news came to 
him from Khurasan that a strange army had reached it, which report made 
him regret the haste he had shown in coming into 'Irak. He left Kai accord* 
ingly, and proceeded to the fortress of Kazwin [some say Karun], at the foot 
of which his son, Sultan Kukn-ud-IJin, was encamped, with an army of 30,000 
’Irakis. The Sultan sent his other son, Ghiy.ls-ud-DIn. and his mother, and 
some of the ladies of his family, to the fortress of ^anm-dujz for safety, and 
his own mother and the rest of the family lu 1 -lal, a fortress of Mazandaran. 
He was advised by the Amirs of’Irak 1 ° take shelter at Shiran-koh. and there 
concert measures and assemble troops, and oppose the Mughal anny which 
was in pursuit of him. Again he declined, saying that it was not safe, and 
could not be defended against the Mughals; and this disheartened bis followers 
still more. He was advised by some to start that very hour. between 
Luristan and Fars, they said, was a range of mountains, called Tang-Talu, 
after they had passed which they would enter a rich country, and could take 
shelter there, collect troops, and, in case the Mughals should arrive, be ready 
to encounter them. Whilst considering this advice, which he thought good, 
news arrived from Kai of the Mughals having reached it; and now his followers 
began to desert him, as is the nature of the world, and to seek their own safety 
and interests. Almost deserted, the unfortunate monarch set out with his son, 
Jalhl-ud-Din, and with scarcely any followers, for the fortress of ^pirOn-duiz, 
whither he had previously sent Gh iyas-ud-Din and his mother and the ladies 
of his family. On the way he was actually overtaken by the Mughal advance ; 
but the smallness of his party led to their not recognizing him. They gave 
them, however, a volley of arrows, which wounded the Sultan's horse, but It 
brought him safely to ^ariin. He only stayed one day, and, after providing a 
fresh horse, made off in the direction of Baghdad. The Mughals appeared 
before $irun, which they attacked, and fighting went on as long as they 
thought the Sultan was there ; but, finding this was not the case, and that be 
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who had joined him, was in attendance on the Sultan, and 
his own spn, Sultan Jalal-ud-Dln, Mang-bam'i, was also 
with him. Sultan Muhammad embarked on the Sea of 
Khurz [the Caspian], and for a considerable time he 
continued on an island therein, in distress and affliction. 

had set out towards Baghdad, they followed on his tracks. They came up 
with a small body of his party, who acted as a rear-guard, and slew them ; hut 
the Sultan having changed his route—he had found shelter in a fortress—they 
missed him, and at last gave up the pursuit. Having remained a few days at 
the latter place, the Sultan set out towards Giian, and then on to Asdar, 
where what remained of his treasures was lost. He then entered the district 
of Amul. His family had reached that ]>art, and had taken shelter in its 
strongholds. The Mughnls were in pursuit, however ; and he, having con¬ 
sulted with the chief men of those parts, it was determined that the Sulfan 
should seek refuge for a lime in one of the islands of the Sea of Khun, named 
Ah-i-Sugun. 

[A few words may not be out of place here respecting this island and its name. 
An old writer states that it was the name of an island [one of several], and of 
a small town of Tabaristan, in tlie district of Astaraliad, three days' journey 
from fiurgan or Gurgan, called Jurjnn and Jurjan by Muhammadans, who 
change the g's to ft according to the 'Arabic custom ; and that it was also 
the name of n considerable river, which formerly came from Khwarozm [the 
Oxus ; but more probably the river of GurgSnor Jurjan], and fell Into the Sea 
of Kh urz —the Caspian. When this river approaches the sea, it flows very 
slowly and quietly ; hence its name, Ab-i-Sugun, the tranquil or quiet river. 
•Some, however, say the place where the river enters the sea was called by this 
name. The islands in question, for there were several, were situated near the 
river's mouth. That on which the Sultan look refuge, and where he died, has 
long since been swallowed up hy the sea. The Introduction of the Zafar- 
N a mail says the sea is called Ab-i-Sugiin, and the island on which the Su!( 3 .n 
took shelter, All-gun], 

The Sultan, having taken shelter on one of them, moved occasionally, for 
safety's sake ; and well he did, for a party of Mughnls did actually come to the 
first island in search of him afttr lie had left it. The army of Mughals under 
Yamah Nu-yiin and others, who had reached Rai in pursuit of him, had returned 
on not finding him there, and invested the fortresses of Kantn and I-lal, in 
whidi his mother and wives and children had taken refuge, and soon took 
them. The males were all slaughtered, even the infants, and the females were 
sent to Chingiz’s camp. The thoughts of the dishonour of the females of his 
family, the slaughter of his children and his servants, and the miseries of his 
country, afflicted him to such a degree that he died of a broken heart, and in 
great misery, in one of the islands above mentioned, and was there buried. So 
great was the distress of the party, that his son, Jalal-ud-Dln, could not 
procure even a winding-sheet to bury him in, and he had to lie consigned to the 
grave in part of the apparel which he had on at the time of his death. Sub¬ 
sequently, however, Jalal-ud-Din removed his father's remains from the island 
to the fortress of Ardas [?]. The Mughnls. some time after, gained possession 
of this place likewise, and they exhumed his remains, and burnt them. That 
the Sul$&n died on his ■way to Khwaraxm is like many other of our author's 
statements. He never left the island alive. His death filled Islam with 
distress ; and this event took place in Shawwal. 617 H. 
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The Mughal troops, not finding the SultSn in the pro¬ 
vince of Mazandaran, passed out of it, and entered ’Irak, 
on which Sultan Muhammad, with the few horsemen who 
still continued with him, left the island; but he was 
prostrated with disease of the bowels, and melancholy 
supervened, and he became quite out of his mind. He urged 
his son, Sultiin Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, saying:—"En¬ 
deavour to take me to Khwarazm ; for from thence was the 
commencement of our dominion.” These lines, also, he 
often repeated :— 

“When men laconic distracted about their own affairs, 

Than that, it will he better that the thread uflifc were sever'd.*' 

When his disease increased, lie was totally unable to ride 
on horseback, and camels were procured for him; and he 
was placed in a camel-litter, and they sent him off towards 
Khwarazm. lie died on the road, in the year 617 H. : and 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din brought his father’s remains to 
Khwarazm. and buried them by the side of Sultan Takisli, 
his father. Sultan Muhammad’s reign extended over a 
period of twenty-one years. May the mercy of God and 
His pardon be on him ! 


XI. KUTB-UD-DiN ARZAI .0 SIlAlI, SON OF MUHAMMAD, SON 
OF TAKISH. KHWARAZM SHAH. 

Kutb-ud-Din, was the son of Sultan Muhammad, and 
his mother was a kinswoman of his father’s mother, and of 
the family of Kadr Khan of Kifchak; and he was the 
heir-apparent to the throne of Khwarazm". 

When the calamities consequent on the irruption of 

6 The name of this young prince is written in various ways—not only in our 
author’s text, but also hy other writers—Azilafc, Arzaff, Ozlaft, Arzalu, and 
ArzalaV ; the last sceins the most correct. Certain it is that he was not heir- 
apparent to the Khwarazm! empire. The word Sljah or Sultan affixed to his 
other name signifies that it was not his title as sovereign, but merely one of his 
names. Other writers, with whom I am acquainted, do not account him as a 
ruler at all. It was through the influence of Turkan Khatun, Sultan Muham¬ 
mad’s mother, that this l>oy, of very ordinary intellect, was set up at Khwa¬ 
razm, during Jalal-ud-Dln’s absence with his father. Arzalafc's supporters 
imagined, that, in case Jalal-ud-Din should xsccnd the throne and establish his 
power, they would not Ire permitted to do as they liked, as was likely to be 
the case with ArzalaV Suljan as sovereign ; and, as long as their objects were 
gained, they cared nothing for their country. Under such circumstances, it is 
not surprising that the Mughals met with little or no opposition. 
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Chingiz Khan arose, and Sult&n Muhammad was obliged 
to fly from the banks of the JlJiun and the vicinity 
of Balkh, and retired to Nishapur, the grandmother of 
Arzalu Sfeah. the mother of Sultan Muhammad', and the 
people of Khwarazm. the Maliks, and the Amirs, con¬ 
certed together, and raised Kutb-ud-Din, Arzalu SJjah. to 
the throne of Khwarazm. and the whole of them applied 
themselves to his service. 

The Sultans and Maliks, from both the east and west, 
and of the countries of IrAn and Turan, who were 
imprisoned at Khwarazm, were all drowned in the Jihun ; 
and not one of them was left alive, by the time that one of 
the sons of Qhingiz Khan. Tujljt by name, with a numerous 
army, from 1 Mawar-un-Nahr, was nominated to march into 
Turkistan and Khwarazm* and arrived before the gates of 
the latter-named city. 

As Arzalu Shah did not possess the power to oppose 
him, he took along with him 1 his dependents, his sisters, 
and mothers 5 , the ladies of the Haram of Sultan Muhammad, 
his father, together with the Khudawandah-i-Jahan, his 
father’s mother, and brought them into Tabaristan and 
Mazandaran, and threw himself into the fortress of Lai in 
Tabaristan*. 

7 Turkan Khatiin, tlic consort of Takish, the strong-minded woman, who 
roasted her hushand. 

* All the copies of the test collated, with one exception, ore defective 
here. 

9 When Chingiz arrived at Utrar, he left a force to invest it, but pushed on 
with the bulk of his forces to Bukhara ; aad it was only after the fall of 
Sainr]cand that troops were sent against Kh warazm. In the first place, he 
despatched his three sons, Tiishi [ JujiJ, Uktae, and Chnghatac, with several 
tnmans or hordes thither; but, having quarrelled on the road, they came to 
blows, and a number of the Mughal troops were slain by each other. Chingiz 
then recalled them, and Tull, his other son, was sent in command in their 
stead. 

1 Ollier writers state, that after Jalal-ud-Din left Khwarazm for Khuiasln, 
as mentioned in note *, page 286, which see, his brothers, Analog Sultan, Ah 
Sultan, and two others, followed after him, escorted by a body of troops, 
to endeavour to induce him to return. They did not overtake him, but 
encountered on tbeir way the same body of MughaLs their brother had so 
recently op|»sed and escaped from. They were all taken and, with their 
followers, pm to the sword. 

2 The mothers of the different brothers of Arzalu [Arzalak Sultan] —the 
other wives of his father, Sujfau Muhammad, and his grandmother are 
meant here. 

5 See latter port of note *, page 377. Alf i calls it the fortress of Lar-jir. 
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When Tu§fci, son of Chingiz Shan, appeared with his 
troops before the gates of Khwarazm. the people of the 
city [the troops quartered there] came forward to resist 
them, and fighting commenced ; but, in the course of a • ery 
few days, Khwarazm was taken, and the inhabitants were 
martyred, and the whole city was razed to the ground, 
with the exception of the Kushk-i-Akhjuk, which was the 
ancient palace, and the sepulchral vault of Sultan Takish, 
Khwarazm Shall, which was allowed to stand ; but all else 
was overthrown. 

After this, Tushi pushed on in pursuit of the dependents 
and ladies of Arzalu Shah's family, captured them all, and 
martyred the whole of them. The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon them*! 


XII. SULTAN RUKN-UD-niN, QHUR 1 SHAnASTI. SON OF 
MUHAMMAD, RHWAKAZM SHAII. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din was another of Sultan Muhammad's 
sons, and his birth took place on the night preceding the 
day on which Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din Muhammad i-Sam, 
Ghuri, retreated from before the gates of Khwarazm in the 
year 601 II.; and, on that account, he was named Ghuri 
Shanasti. that is to say, "The Ghuri breaker." 

When the territory of 'Irak fell under the sway of 
Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm gjjali. he conferred the 
throne of that country upon Rukn-ud-Din*. The daughter 
of Malik Ulugh Kh an-i-Abt Muhammad, who was 

4 Most of the copies of the text are defective here : only three have the last 
paragraph, and, of Ihese, but two appear correctly written. 

4 Rukn-ud-Din was younger than his brothers, Jalal-ud-Pin, and Ghiyas- 
ud-Din j but, having acquired greater ascendency, the government of ’Jrafc 
was conferred upon him, when his father left ’Irafc on his last expedition into 
Mawar-un-Nahr. Yafa-i says he gave himself up to excess—he was only 
fifteen—and his father had just become aware of his misconduct, when the 
Mughal troubles began. On the death uf his father, the Amfrs of that 
territory became disaffected. He moved against them, reduced them, an<L 
gave them their lives, and overlooked their misdeeds, thinking kindness would 
be returned with gratitude. But, after a short time, finding he could not hold 
his own, he retired, after his father's death, 'accompanied by only a few 
followers, towards Kirman. He reached Gawaghir, and was subsequently 
joined by the chiefs and partisans of the Malik of Zawzan [Kaw 5 m-ud-Dln, 
Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Abt-Bikr, son of’All, Az-Zawianl. His son, ’Iu-ud-Dtn, 
held Kirmin and its dependencies after his father's death but he was removed* 

T 
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a descendant of one of the paternal uncles of the 
Khwarazm Shahs. was given him in marriage, and the 
fafher-in-law was made the Lieutenant of Sultan Rukn- 
ud-Din, by Sultan Muhammad ; and the whole of the 
Maliks of Ghur, and the troops of the Jibal [of Khurasan], 
were left to serve under him. When [his father], Sultan 
Muhammad, retired from the territory of 'Irak, the Turks 
of ’Ir 5 k, who were slaves of the Ata-baks, assembled [their 
troops] together, and gave him battle, but the Khwarazm 
Shahis gained the victory, in the year 614 H. 

Rukn-ud-Dfn reigned in ’Irak for a considerable period ; 
and, when the Mughal troops reached that country, and 
tribulation befell the Musalmans, the whole of the Khwa¬ 
razm ShShls fell into captivity, in the year 617 II., and 
were, in all probability, martyred*. 


XIII. MA 1 . 1 K CHIYAS-lTD-nlN, AK SUI.TANT, SON OK 
MUHAMMAD, KHWAKAZM SHAH. 

Ak Sultan was another of the sons of Sultan Muhammad ; 
and, when the latter obtained possession of the throne of 

mil the government was conferred upon Kukn-ud-DIn.], who were in those 
parts. He divided the treasure, accumulated liy the Malik referred to, among 
his followers, and advanced to Isfahan |u endeavour to gain a fooling in 'Ira^ 
again. When he entered it, the Kajt kept aloof, and Kuku-ud-I)in thought it 
advisable to leave the city, and pitch liis tents outside. He was soon attacked 
liy the Kami’s adherents, on a hint from their master, who slew 1000 of Ruku. 
uil-Din’s followers, and lost many themselves. When the Mugbals had 
disposed of other matters in Khurasan, a force was sent against Rukn-ud-Din. 
He had given up all hope of acquiring possession of 'Irak, and had retired to 
Klrur.-koh, and the Tatar forces invested him therein. He held out for six 
months, at the end of which period he had to come down and yield. All the 
threats of the infidels could not induce him to hencl the knee to their leader, 
and he was put to the sword, along with his followers and dependents, and the 
people of the fortress. This took place in 619 H.; but some writers say 
it happened in 618 H., and others in C20 11. 

* Here, also, considerable difference occurs in the various copies of the text, 
and the style is different, as in several other places. Some have, “ and the 
whole of them were martyred.” 

1 Pit Shah bore the title of Ghivas-ud-Din. and he was ruler [nominally] 
of Kirman, after the Malik of Zawzan, and his son. A[j Sultan was never pnt 
in charge of any territory whatever. Our author has perpetrated another great 
blunder here. A[c-Sul$an was killed at the same time that Sul(an Arzalak 
and two other younger brothers were massacred by the Mughals. See note *, 
page 286. 
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Kirman, and the masnad of Gawashir, he placed the 
Khwajah of Zawzan upon the throne* of Kirman. After 
some years, the Khwajah of Zawzan died. He war an 
excellent man, and founded colleges of great repute, and 
rabats [hostels for travellers], and erected the fortress of 
Sala-Mihr of Zawzan. 

When he died, Sultan Muhammad had conferred the 
throne of Kirman upon his own son, Ak Sultan ; and he 
proceeded into Kirman, and brought under his jurisdiction 
that territory as far as the sea-shore, and the frontiers of 
Mukran 8 . When the calamities caused by the Mughal 

8 Utter nonsense : the Malik of Zawzan was merely governor on the part 
of the Sul$an, and never ascended a “ throne." 

’ Ghiyas-ud-Dfn. Hr Shah, had been named ruler of Kirman l>y his father; 
“hut what help is there, when man’s proposals chime not with destiny's 
disposals?" When the convulsions arose at Lhe outset of the Mughal troubles, 
Ghiyas-ud-DIn determined to proceed into Kirman. At this lime, Sljuja'-nd- 
Din, Abu-I-Kasim, who had held the government on the part of the son of the 
Malik of Zawzan, was acting as the Prince's deputy. The "world lieing filled 
with tumult and sedition,” he would not receive him, anil the I’rince was com¬ 
pelled to retire into 'Irak, where he stayed a short time. A party of his 
father’s troops, which had remained in concealment, now joined him, and 
Burak, who was a native of Kara-Kh'la-f, also lx;came his adherent, lie was 
a relative—some say a younger brother, some the son—of Tlanikn of Taraz, 
and had been converter! to Islam, and had risen in Sultun Muhammad's 
service to the rank of Hajib ; and some writers state that he had lieen 
nominated preceptor to the young Prince, lie this as it may, on l>cing joined 
by Burak and his followers, Ghiyas-ud-Dm marched into Ears against the 
Ata-bak Sa’d [sec note *, page 266], who was routed. Ghiyas-ud-Din and 
his forces committed great devastation in Ears, after which lie retired, llurak, 
however, lsettig aggrieved with him for some reason, deserted Ghiyas-ud-!)in 
one night, and set out with his adherents, intending to proceed by way of Kich 
and Mukran into Hindustan, “to lake service with I-yal-timijh, ruler of 
Dihll, who was also a native of Kara-Kh'ta-i." On reaching the frontier of 
Kirman, Shuja’-iid-Din. Abu-I-Kasim, who had been made governor of 
Gawashit forGhiyas-ud-DTn. but who had refused to receive him, was induced 
hy some of the youths among his followers, who sought to plunder DurSk's 
party and carry off the “moon-faced Khita-i damsels" among them, to inter¬ 
cept Burak hy the way. They came into contact at Itudbar of Jtrfat, and, 
during the fight which ensued, a party of Turks, serving with Shuja'-ud-Din. 
went over to Burak. Shuia'-ud-Din was taken and put to death, and Burak 
acquired power over Kirman. This was in the year 621 h. Shuja'-ud-Din’s 
son continued to hold the citadel until Jalal-ud-Din arrived. After his sepa¬ 
ration horn Burak, Ghivas-ud-Din had taken up his quarters at Rai; and, when 
his brother, jalal-ud-Dfn, reached 'Irak, after his retufn from Sindh, Ghiya?- 
ud-DIn had joined him, had misconducted himself, and, finally, deserted his 
brother in an engagement with the Tatars, and finally retired into Khuaistan. 
See note *, page 297. He then sent an agent to Burak to tell him of his 
arrival there. Burak pretended to be overjoyed ; and, after oaths and pro- 
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irruption befell the empire of Islam, and Chingiz KhSn 
became triumphant over Iran, a body of Kh>t&-is, and 
some troops of Sultan Muhammad, along with Burak, die 
Chamberlain, a native of KJjitS. a newly converted Musal- 
man, proceeded into Kirman, and contention and strife arose 
between them and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din-i-Ak Sultan. The 
latter, not being powerful enough to repel the Khita-js. out 
of necessity, left Kirin,In and proceeded into ’Irak to his 
brother, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, leaving the Amir, Shuia- 
ud'Din, Abu-l-Kasim, in the city of Gawashir, which was 
die seat of government and capital of Kirman, with the 
name of Deputy and Seneschal of the city. 

Burak, Kh'ta-i. the Chamberlain, with a numerous army, 
Appeared before the gates of Gawashir, and took up his 
position there; and contention went on between them, 
which continued for a considerable length of time, until the 
period when Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, marched 
from the land of Sind, by way of Mukriin, into Kirman. 
As soon as he arrived in the vicinity of the latter territory, 
Burak, Khita-i. the Chamberlain, having obtained news of 
the coming of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, proceeded to wait upon 
him, and pay him homage; and Shuja’-ud-Din, Abu-I- 
Kasim, likewise, came out of the city of Gawashir to pay 
homage to the Sultan 1 . 

When Sultan Jalal-ud-Din reached the city, he had but 
a small following with him, and, therefore, he became 
anxious with respect to Burak, the Chamberlain, and made 
over the country of Kirman to him as governor, and 
proceeded into'Irak himself. After Burak, the Chamber¬ 
lain, had acquired possession of Kirman, Ak Sultan, having 

miscs hail liccn entered into liy Iwlh parties, GllI>Ss-ilrl -1 >111 set out for Kirman 
with abnui 500 followers anil Burak came forth to receive him with a large 
following. They got on well together fur some time, until Burak began to 
treat the Prince with grgnt arrogance, ami finally demantlei! his mother in 
marriage. She gave a reluctant consent for the sake of her son. Two kins¬ 
men of Burak’s now became partisans of the Prince, warned him of Burak's 
designs against him, and asked his permission to kill him. Ghiya^-ud-Din. 
remembering his promises and oaths, refused. A few days after, Burak Irccamc 
aware of all ihis ; his two kinsmen were cut to pieces, Ghivaj-ud-Dm 
strangled, and his mother and ail their followers and dependents were put to 
death, every soul, even to the infant at the breast. Burak seut the head of Ghiyas- 
UiUDin to k’ktae, son of Chingiz, and obtained from the Mughal the investiture 
of Kirman, which hr held for eleven years, when it passed to his descendant*. 

1 Mis soil came out and presented the keys of (iawashir to the Sultan. 
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quarrelled with his brothers, in 'Irak, returned again into 
Kirman, and obtained martyrdom at the hand of Burak, 
Khita-i. the Chamberlain, and died 2 . 

XIV. St'I.JAN JALAl^UD-niN, MANt. HAKNi 3 , SON OF 
SUI.TAN MUHAMMAD, KHWAKAZM SHAH. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barnt, was the eldest son of 
Sultan Muhammad, and was endowed with great heroism, 
valour, and high talents and accomplishments. 

When his father, Sultan Muhammad, acquired possession 
of the territories of Ghur and Ghaznin. he conferred them 
on Jalal-ud-Din, and made over both those kingdoms to 
his charge ; and deputies of his were placed in those 
countries. Ghaznin was given to Malik Kurtz. 4 ; Ftritz- 
koh was entrusted to Mubariz-ud-Din, Sabzwari ; and the 
Wazarat was entrusted to Shihab-ud-Din-i-AIb, Sarakhsi. 
Kamnan was given to the Malik-ul-Umra [Chief, or Noble 
of Nobles], Bur^jor 4 [Peshawar ?] and Ku-bikrpur [or, Abu- 

: Ghivas-uil-DIn was murdered in the fortress of (lawasbir in 627 11. 
7 'herc is some discrcjancy ns In dates, which I have nut space to discuss, bill 
llie former appears llic most 1:0.reel, ns Burak evidently look advantage of 
Jalal-ud -1 tin’s defeat, mentioned in note ’, page 297, to make himself inde¬ 
pendent, and would scarcely have dared to pul his brother to death while 
Jalal-ud-Din had the jiowcr to chastise him. 

3 In one of the oldest copies of the text where the vnwel-JMiijits arc given, 
he is called Mang-barni, and was so styled from having a mole on his nose. 
He was, according to Yafa- 1 , and other trustworthy writers, the greatest, the 
most nuhle-mindcd, the most warlike, and the most devout of the sons of his 
father, and most worthy of the diadem of sovereignty. Ilis valour rivalled that 
of Rustam and Isfandiyar, and he was aide, skilful, and sagacious. If there 
was any man in those days capable of coping with Chingiz, successfully, it was 
he; and, from his subsequent heroic actions, there can lie little doubt but 
that his efforts would have been crowned with success, if his advice had been 
acted U|K<n, or he had had the direction of affairs, and had been seconded by 
his brothers, nobles, and subjects, with that unity of purpose so essential in the 
hour of danger. His brothers, however, were selfish Iteyond measure, and cared 
for naught but their own interests and worldly pleasures and excesses, whilst 
Jalil-ud-Dln was kept in constant attendance upon his father, contrary to his 
own inclinations. 

4 Possihly, Kurbux. The majority of copies arc as above, but others have 
j-S jtf and jjS [?] all of which scent meaningless, 

* This may refer to Peshawar, which was caller! Bagram up to Hilar's time, 
but there is 1 place named Burshor much farther south, between 

gandnhar and the Indus ; and our author, in his account of Mahmud of 
Ghaznin, when referring to the idul-temple which fell at his birth, says it was 
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Bikrpur] were conferred upon Malik I^tiyar-ud-Din, 
Muhammad AlS-i-Khar-post. 

When the irruption of Changiz Khan occurred, Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-barni, was in attendance upon his 
father, as has been previously recorded ; and, when he 
brought his father's remains to Khwarazm and interred 
them, his brother [Arzalu Shah] was seated on the throne 
of Khwarazm, although he was a [much] younger brother ; 
and both the brothers were apprehensive of each other'. 
Kutb-ud-Din, Arzalu Shah, conspired against Jalal-ud- 
Din, who, having obtained information of his design, came 
out of Khwarazm. and departed by the route of the wilds 
of Sharistan. From thence lie proceeded to the westward 
of N j^hapur, and entered the desert between Khurasan and 
Kirman, with the determination of proceeding to Ghaznin 7 . 

4 Aflcr his father had breathed his last and had been buried, Jalal-ud-Din 
left the island of Ab-i-Su|;iin with a few followers, and set out for Khwarazm, 
where were his younger brothers. Attain^ Sultan, Afc Sultan, Timur Malik, 
A Chill $aliib, and Kajuc Tight, with 90,000 Kankulis. lie had vast difficulties 
to encounter bum tlie confused -tale of affairs at that linie, the successes of 
Chingiz and his soils, and from his own countrymen, who considered that the 
glory of the house of Tnkish had departed. It may lie as well to mention, 
that the following notes give a lonMitlive account of Jalal-ml-Din’s life. 

All men of experience, and the soldiery generally, were desirous of the 
sovereignty of Jaial-ud-Din, and, although the most solemn agreement had 
been entered into by the two brothers not to injure or molest each other, the 
iU-disjsised Amirs of Arzaliik’s party, who desired a weak and inexperienced 
I'rince at the head of affairs for their own selfish purposes, combined to fall 
suddenly upon Jalal-ud-Din and slay him. Me, finding such acts could lie 
contemplated at such a time, and knowing the state of utter misery in which 
the cuuntry was now overwhelmed, considered it advisable to leave Khwarazm 
in die hands of his brother and his party, rather than weaken the little jwwer 
still remaining by civil strife. He determined to proceed, attended only by a 
small following, by way of Nisa to Shad-yakh [of Nishapur]. As it was an 
army of Muchals had already reached the Kh warazm territory, and Jalal-cd- 
Din was closely pursued (near Astawah, according to Alii,] hy a portion of 
that horde, on his way to Shad-yakh. and had great difficulty in effecting his 
escape. 11 is brothers—four in all—who had followed alter him to try and 
induce him to return, or, more probably, because they could not stay any 
longer, icll into the hands of this band, and were all put to the sword. See 
note 1 , page 280. 

* Suljan Jalal-ud-Din only remained two or three days at Sbad-valch, in 
order to get together as many men as possible ; and, on the 12th of £f-Hijjah, 
he set out quietly at night, by way of Zawzan, towards Ghaznin, to the govern¬ 
ment of which part he had been nominated hy his father. The Mughals were 
close at hand, and he had not left more than an hour before they appeared before 
the place. As soon as they found he was not there they set out in pursuit, 
and-pushed on until they came to a place where two roads branched off. At 
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Trustworthy persons have related, that Jal&l-ud-Dtn, in 
that desert, saw Mihtar Kfcizr*. who foretold his sove¬ 
reignty, but, under this compact, that the blood of no 
Musalman should be shed by his hand. From thence, 
Jalal-ud-Din proceeded into the territories of Niinroz, Bust, 
and Dawar, and came to Ghaznin*. 

Malik Khan of Hirat, who formerly bore the name of 
Amin-i-Hajib[Amtn-ul-Mulk ?]', and had killed Muhammad 
Kharnak. Ghuri. and who had, before the arrival of Jalal-ud- 
Din, set out towards Hindustan, at this time, that the Sultan 
came to Ghaznin. likewise, joined him. Ghingiz Khan 
detached an army, from his Mughal following, in search of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, towards Ghaznin. and Flku a Nu-yan, 

this place tile Sultan had left a small party of his followers, under an Amir, with 
directions, in case of his being pursued, to resist the Mughuls for n short 
period, to give him time, and then to take the other ruad. This was done ; and 
the Mughals, thinking they were on the Sudan's track, took the wrong road. 
The Sultan on this occasion is said to have made a march of forty farsakhs 
without a halt. 

On reaching Zawzan he wished to enter and take some repose, and give rest 
to his horses ; hut admittance was refused, the excuse living, that, in case of 
attack by the Mughnls. the people could not hold out the place for an hour, 
and that any attempt at opposition would bring vengeance upon them. lie, 
therefore, continued his route as far as Miil>arn-ubad [?]. He left that place at 
midnight, and at dawn the next morning the Mugfoals leached it. They 
followed in the track of the .Sultan as far almost as Yazdawiah [also called 
Zaudiah— Jezdoun of the maps?], a de|>cndcncy of Hirat [alxjul seventy-five 
miles s. w. of that city], and then abandoned the pursuit. 

* Another of our author's childish tales, certified by “ trustworthy autho¬ 
rities.” 

9 The vSuljan, without further trouble, reached Gfrarntn, on the 17th of 
£i-Hijjah, 617 11. Amin Malik, called also Anun-ul-Mulk [he is styk-d 
Yamin-ul-Mulk in Rau;al-us-§.ifa and Habit,-us-Siyar, ami Yamin Malik by 
AlfiJ, the governor, who had 50,000 men with him, came out to receive Ih 
Suljan, and Hath the troops and people rejoiced at his arrival, for the govern- 
ment of the territory formerly possessed by the Suljans of Ghur had been 
previously assigned to him by his father. He encamped on the Maidan-i- 
Sahz of Ghaznin j an d, as soon as the news of his arrival spread abroad, chief¬ 
tains and troops [who were in those parts previously, no doubt] began to flock 
to his standard from all parts around, and among the numlicr was Saif-ud-Dtn, 
lghrak, with 40,000 men, Kankulis, Khalj, and TurkmSns ; and the Amirs 
of Gltur also joined him from the parts adjacent, llis affairs now assumed 
considerable grandeur and magnificence, and a large army assembled around him. 

1 Some copies of the text, hut they are those least to be depended upon, 
differ considerably here. They have,—“ Malik Khan of Hirat, who was named 
Amin-i-Hajib, at the outset of the events respecting Muhammad Kharnak, 
Ghuri. before Jalal-ud-Din had come into Hindustan,” &c. The correct 
name of this chief was Amin Malik, and he is also called Amin-ul-Mulk. 

4 In some copies Ku^u. 
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who was Chingiz Khan’s son-in-law, was the commander of 
that force. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din advanced against the Mughal army 
as far as the limits of Barwan*, and overthrew the Mughal 

* Fatly i” the spring of 618 ll. he put his forces in motion, and advanced to 
Barwan. Having encamped there, he received intimation that a Mughal 
army, under llak-ghak and Ynm-gliur [these leaders are somewhat differently 
tailed l>y some writers—Kam-cbak, and Yighur. Tamghiir, and even Ilalghur], 
was pressing the siege of Wamian [llamian, w and b being interchangeable]; 
and that it was in danger of falling into their hands, if not speedily relieved. 

[Willi regard to these places—the town and fortress referred to —1 must 
here make a few remarks. The town, or position, of Barwan, is like¬ 
wise called Parwan, Fnrwan, lldran, and Barwan on the Ah-i-Barani, 
by as many different writers. The letters b, />, and f are interchangeable. 
The two first are undoubtedly incorrect. Biihar and Abii- 1 -Kajl call the 
up|tcr portion of the Kabul river the “ Ah-i-Barani,” and, in my humble 
opinion, this proves the correctness of the situation of this place, as given by 
BailutVi, Yafa-i, and JSmi'-ut-TawiUikh which latter work also states that it 
lies on the “Iwnks of the Ah-i-lRlrant "—as situated between Ghaznin and 
Wamian, but nearer Ghazniii. What modem writers and travellers in Af¬ 
ghanistan call the 1-ogurh |lhc Lobgar| river, the historians above quoted, and 
many others, call the Ab-i-Barani, and consider it, very properly, as the main 
stream of the up]»cr portion ol that river which, ultimately, enters the Indus 
alwive Atak. Barwan is also to lie found in many inn]*, although the position 
may not lie quite correct, at aliout five or six stages north of Ghaznin. With 
respect to (he fortress invested by the MugJjals, the Introduction to the Zafar- 
Namah, an excellent and trustworthy authority, says it was “B.imian, also called 
Wamian and this last seems to he the name which some writers have mis¬ 
taken for Walian. Certainly there is a [dace mentioned in the Masai.ik-wa- 
Mamai.IK named Walin, but one syllable less than Walian and Wamian, as 
being “the same distance from Khulum ns the latter is from BaJkh.” There 
is also a Parwan or Farivan, on the I’anj-hir river ; but those who have seen 
the 1 ’arwan valley, north of Kribul, descrilic it as very tortuous, and, in many 
places, a mere rocky defile : and there is also the pass of the same name over 
HindTi-KusJ), not the easiest by far. If Barwan, or Parwan, north of Kabul, 

could possibly l>e the place referred to, and WSItan-the Walin ofMASALlK- 

Wa-MamAlik, nnd which Mr. Thomas, K. A. S. J., vol. xvii. p. 86, calls 
“ Wawalin," ami considers to have been situated near the “ modem Knnduz” 
[Kundus, by ’Arabs, Kunduz, is described as a very ancient place, by oriental 
writers, who say the correct name was Kuhandujz, signifying a fortress, but by 
constant use shortened into Kundus. Bailing repeatedly refers to Kuhandujz, 
and constantly mentions WalwJlij gl'rJ also, but neither “ Wawalin” nor 

Walin]-be the place to which the Mughals were laying siege, Jalal-ud- 

Din would have had to cross and re-cross the liindu-Kiigh on this occasion, a 
rather difficult matter at any time, even for travellers, much more for an army 
of about 100,000 horsemen, in early spring, and a dangerous one too, con¬ 
sidering that Chingiz, with his main force, was before Tae-[tan, only about 
twenty miles from Kundus, while the Parwan Pass, and Sar-i-Ulang Pass, 
connected with it, and the other passes of Hjndu-Kuih, were no less than 
eighty miles off, or more. Jalal-ud-Din might have been cut off from the 
passes easily by a force from Chingiz’s army whilst he was engaged with the 
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infidels. He encountered them upon three different times in 
that quarter, and on all three occasions success and victory 

Mughal forces before Wamtan, or Walian so called. Besides, wc are plainly 
told that Darwin, on the banks of the Ab-i-Raram, was a town or city between 
Ghaunn and Dnlfch. Chingiz himself came in pursuit of the Sultan, by way 
of Audar-ab, Kabul, and Damian.] 

Leaving his heavy material and baggage at Rarwan, Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn 
inarched to the relief of the fortress ; and, having come upon the advanced 
force of the Mughals in that direction, made a dash upon them, and inflicted a 
loss of 1000 men. The Suljan's troops being the most numerous, the Mughals 
retired across the river, destroying the bridge after them [this shows the river, 
whatever it was, was not fordable], and took up a position on the opposite side. 
Yollies of arrows were discharged on either side until night closer!, and during 
the darkness the Mughals, according to (heir favourite mameuvre, seemingly, 
decamped. [If Walfan lay where Kundus does now, a messenger would have 
brought Chingiz with llis whole army, or a large imrtion of it, from Tac-fcan 
before night.] The Sultan now caused a great quantity of food and other 
necessaries [scarcely brought over the Rarwan J'ass] to l»e settl to the fortress 
of Wamtan, after which he returned to his camp at Rarwan. 

Chingiz, having heard before Tac-Van of this reverse, despatched another 
force of 30,000 picked troops, under Shabkl IJolii [according to Yafa-f, but 
by our author and some others, Ki]tu Nu-yan ; by the Zafar-Xamah, Kantfiid 
and other leaders ; and by others, Kiihiir] to take revenge, and prepared to 
follow in person ; anil one morning, in the early forenoon, about a week after 
bis return to Barwan, intimation reached the Sultan that the Mughals were 
approaching. Ife at once put his troops in motion, and advanced about a 
league to meet them, and drew up his ranks in readiness to receive them. [If 
the modem l’arwan lie the place, a position they were not likely to venture 
into with such a large force able to attack them within it, and a strong fortress 
in their rear, the Mughals must have lieen nlxiut to issue from the pass, and 
the Sultan must have advanced towards its entrance to receive them ; but I doubt 
very much whether those who have seen those passes would cunsider such to he 
probable or jHissiblc.] Amin Malik had the right wing, and Kaif-ud-Din, 
lghra]c, the left, while the Suljan took post in the centre. He gave orders 
for the troops to dismount, and hold their horses'bridles in hand. [Thrown 
over the arm probably, but scarcely to ‘ ‘ land the reins of their horses round 
their waists." What if the horses had taken fright? Kvcn with the reins 
thrown over their arms, the men would have had to fight in a single rank—a 
strange mode of fighting. The probability is that the bridles of the horses were 
fastened at the saddle, to, or round, (he horses' waists, which would enable a few 
men comparatively to look after them.) This they obeyed, determined to do 
or die. The right wing, under Amin Malik, being the strongest division of 
the Sultan's army, the Mugbals directed their chief efforts against it, and it 
was forced back ; hut, prompt aid heing afforded from the left and centre the 
Mughals. in their turn, were compelled to give way. Not a man on either 
side turned his back : great valour was shown on lioth sides, and the fighting 
only ceased with the light. 

Next morning preparations were made to renew the engagement, hut the 
Sultin’s troops, having noticed the ranks of another division [the “wood and 
felt” ranks of the Rau?at-u?-$afa], apparently drawn up in rear of the Mughal 
ranks, conceived that reinforcements must have reached them during the night, 
and they seemed disinclined to encounter them. Counsel was taken as to the 
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rewarded him; but, on the news of these successes of his 
reaching Qiingiz Khan, he, being at Tal-kan of Khurasan 
[Tae-kan of Tukharistan ?] at the time, marched his armies 
towards Ghaznin 4 . Sultan Jalal-ud-Dinwas unable to offer 

advisability of falling lack to and taking shelter near the foot of the hills, and 
retiring to the high ground and spurs ; but the Suljan would not hear of such a 
prejudicial movement. The troops were directed to dismount as on the 
previous day [ordering them to dismount would indicate ground impracticable 
for cavalry, but dismounting to fight also indicates a determination to conquer 
or die]; and, on this occasion, the enemy's efforts were directed against the left 
wing under Saif-ud-Dln, Ighnik. the valour and spirit of whose men they had 
had such recent proof of, and their best men were pitted against it. The troops 
of the left wing, however, stood their ground so determinedly, and plied their 
arrows with such effect, that the Mughals were hurled (rack. They having 
turned their backs without venturing to renew the attack, the Sultan directed 
that the tymbals should sound the charge, ujKin which the whole force mounted 
and charged the Mughals [I fancy the I'arwau Pass is not a nice place for a 
general charge by a numerous army of cavalry], who turned their hacks and made 
off. Again they rallied, charged the Sultan’s advanced troops, and inflicted a loss 
of 500 warriors ; but the Suljan flew to the rescue, and again charged the 
Mughals and put them to final rout, making great slaughter among them. 
The two leaders returned with the remnant of their forces to Chingi/s camp at 
^ae-Van. 

The Sultan’s troops, having defeated the Mughals, look to plunder; and, 
most unfortunately, a dispute arose lielwecn Amin Malik and Saif-ud-l)in, 
Ighrafe, almut a horse, and Amin Malik, in the heat of the dispute, struck 
the Latter over the head with his whip. The Sultan was unable [nut 
"unwilling”] to investigate the matter, because he doubted whether the 
IjCankulls [Amin Malik's followers] would submit to any decision. Inconse¬ 
quence of this untoward event, Soif-ud-Din, Irhrak. smarting under the insult, 
stayed with the Suljan but fur the day ; and, when night set in, "with the 
instinct [and cunning] of the wild beasts,” he marched away with his whole 
force towards the mountains of Kanrnan and SanVuran (some say, Shanuzan], 

This event completely broke the power of Jalal-ud-l)in, having deprived him 
of nearly half his army ; and, under the circumstances, he thought it advisable 
to retire to Ghaznin. 

4 Chingiz Khan, who had now disposer! of Tac-]fan, having become aware 
of this division among, and partial dispersion of, the Suljan’s army, hastened to 
take revenge. Leaving his heavy material behind at liu^Ian, be advanced 
with his whole available force, by way of Andar-ab, it is said, against Wamian 
or Damian. [This certainly must be the Wnlian, as he would scarcely have 
left it unmulcsled. ] He was detained a month before it, and, having taken it, 
he pul every soul to the sword, and then set out against Sultan Jalal-ud-Din. 

The Sultan, on becoming aware of Chingiz’s intentions, being far too weak 
to make a stand against such forces, which no ruler of that lime could out¬ 
number, resolved to cross the Sindh, and retire into Hindustan [the reason 
prolmbly was, that he claimed the western parts of the Panjab, and also of 
Sindh, as successor to the dominions of Mu'izz [Shihab]-ud-Din, Churl, and, 
leaving a garrison at Ghaznin, he set out Uz Khan was left at Kajlah 
[VV Kajla, probably, the name of a place on the route to the Indus by the 
Paiwir Pass], with the rear-guard of the Sul Jan's small force, to endeavour to 
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resistance to these forces, and retired towards Burshor [Pesha- 


hold Chingiz's advance at bay, and give him time to send his family and 
effects across, and to get his followers across also, on the appearance of the 
Mughals, but Or Khan was defeated and forced back. Chingiz, who saw through 
the Sultan’s object, and knew that he had left Ghaznin fifteen days before his 
reaching it, pushed on with all possible celerity, and, after crushing the Suljin's 
rear-guard, made a forced march during the night. It was in the month of 
Kajab, 618 tt. [corresponding to Scptemlier, 1221 A. I)., although a few writers 
mention Shawwal—December]; and, when the morning dawned, the Suljfin, 
who was encamped near the bank of the river nearly opposite the Nll- 5 b ferry 
[the place where Ttmiir is said, subsequently, to have passed the Indus, but 
he crossed at Dtnkot], and who had along with him his family, deiiendcnts, 
and treasures, found the Mughals on three sides of him—they were in his front 
and on both Hanks, and the’rivcr was in his rear. Notwithstanding the extreme 
danger of his situation, he was not to l>c daunted, and determined to stand his 
ground. The Mughals began by attacking his right wing [the odds were 
more than fifty to one], under Amin Malik, a lx>dy of them having advanced 
along the river’s bank to take him in flank ; and they overpowered him, and 
most of his party were slaughtered. Amin Malik, with the few men remaining 
of the right wing, made for linrshawar ; but, as the Mughals had occupied the 
route, he and they w ere all slaughtered by the way. The left wing, under Khan 
Malik, was likewise [overwhelmed. The Sultan had kept up this unequal 
combat from dawn to noon, and was now left with the remains of his centre 
reduced by this time to about 700men [some say loonnly]. He flew from the 
flank to the centre, and centre to flank of the enemy, and fought like a lion at 
bay, charged them repeatedly [ihe Mughals were commanded not to kill him, 
but to take him alive if possible], overthrowing nundrers, and deal ing a space 
around him at every onset, and filling ihem with amazement at his valour. All was 
of no avail ; it was like attempting to stay the ocean's billows, for the Mughal 
forces increased every moment by the arrival of fresh troops, and pressed 
forward, every instant contracting the area round the gallant Suljan. [If the 
reader will examine one of the I’anjah survey maps of this part, he will find 
that the nature of the ground was of some advantage to Suljan Jalal-ud-Dln, 
by rendering it difficult for the Mughals to show an extended fiont.] 

When he perceived that his situation was Income desperate, and had gone 
beyond name and fame, he surveyed the scene with tearful eyes and fevered 
lip. At this crisis Ujash Malik [also Akhas). son of Khan Malik, his maternal 
uncle, seized the bridle of his horse, and dragged him away. With weeping 
eyes, and his heart filled with a thousand pangs, he bade adieu to his wives 
and children, his mother, and other relations and dependents, called for his 
state charger to be saddled and brought furth, and, having mounted him, once 
more, like the crocodile, he plunged into the sea of conflict, and, having forced 
back the foremost of the enemy for a short distance, turned round, divested 
himself of his armour, slung his shield at his back, and, seizing his canopy 
without its staff, and urging his charger with his whip [spurs not used], he 
plunged into the Sindh, although the water was at a distance of eight or ten 
yards below the bank ; and, armed with his sword, sjicar, shield, and quiver of 
arrows, “like unto a fearless lion rushing along a plain, he passed the jihun, 
and reached the opposite bank in safety, after having been carried down some 
distance by the force of the current, and before reaching a spot favourable for 
landing.” [A camel does not look very “ proud" when crossing a river, much 
less the Indus, even in a boat. See Elliot, vol. ii., note 2, page 552. 
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war ?]; and, on the banks of the river Sind, an encounter 

Between a lion and a camel there is a vast dijfertnct , although they are but two 
points— and >1— but who could mistake them, the camel being a very 
model of awkwardness? The word '* jihiin,” used by one of the authors from 
which this is taken, secius to signify any mighty river, as the Jfbun of Sindh ; 
and, in this sense, Ibn Khurdahih appears to use it. There is a place, on the 
west bank of the Indus, a little below Njl-ab, called Ghora-Trap. or the 
"Horse's Leap,” and very probably the name is derived from the Sultan’s 
feat above recorded. Chingiz Khan caused a monument [*l»] to be erected 
where the battle took place. It has been said [Eli.iot, vol ii., App. page 
571], that "the passage of the river [Indus] would have been no such very 
gallant feat [Columbus and the egg to wit : nothing is afttr it has been 
accomplished !] in that month [December] when the river was at its lowest," 
and reference is madc to “ Allamsh” [l-yal-timish] and old Kanjit Singh ; but 
where did they cross? Where the river was broad and shallow, and the current 
not rapid j but where Jalal-ud-IJin is said to have plunged in from the over¬ 
hanging bank, some 25 to 30 feet above the water, was at a place a few 
miles below Nil-air, where the river is about 180 feet deep, 250 yards wide, 
and running at the rapid rate of nine or ten miles an hour. The whole distance 
between Nil-ab and this place may lie dcscrilicd as one immense and irresistible 
rapid. See Wool): “Oxus.”] Chingiz. seeing the Sultan in the act of crossing, 
gallo(Ksl to the bank ; and some of his Mughals would have thrown themselves 
in after him, but Ciingi* forbade them, and they took to their Ihiws. A group, 
•who witnessni tht sftnt, relate that, as far as their arrows could reach, the water 
was red with blood, for several of his followers followed bis example. Some 
idea may lie formed, from wliat has been noticed above, of the value of the 
“ U-MVKUSAi. Hisi'okV,” the best authority for (lie English reader to consult, 
when it is therein stated, that JnISl-ud-Din, when in the middle of the river— 
running atnjut nine miles an hour—"stripped to insult Jenghiz Khan, who was 
come to the bank to admire his courage, and emptied his quiver of arrows 
against him" ! ! 

Having reached the opposite side, the Sultan, slowly and sorrowfully, rode 
upwards along the hank until he reached a spot facing his own cam]), and 
beheld the plunder of his family, kinsmen, dependents, his treasures, and all 
his liclongiltgs, without being able to render them succour, while Chingiz 
continued astride his horse on the opposite side, pointing out the Sultan to 
his sons. The Sultan now dismounted from his charger, loosened the girths, 
took off the felt saddle-cloth, together with his owu tunic and cloak, and his 
arrows, and laid them in the sun to dry, and spread his canopy on the head 
of his spear, which he stuck into the ground to shade hint from (he sun. He 
remained all alone until the time of afternoon prayer, when about seven of his 
followers joined him, and a small tent was pitched for his convenience. Whilst 
the light permitted, he watched the proceedings of the Mughals, "whilst the 
heayens above looked down upon him with wonder and amazement, as though 
they said,— 

' Never hath the world beheld a man like this. 

Nor heard of one among the heroes of ancient times.’ ” 

Chingiz Khan and the whole of the Mughals. who witnessed this wonderful 
feat, placed their hands to their mouths [denoting amazement]; and Chingiz 
himself, when he beheld the Sultan’s lofty bearing, turned his face towards his 
sons, and said,— "Such a son as this is worthy to survive his father ! Since he 
has escaped the vortex of fire and water, and reached Lhc shore of escape, 
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took place between them. Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn was defeated 
and overthrown, and he threw himself into the river, and 
retired, discomfited, into Hindustan. 

The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
despatched a force from his armies against him, upon which 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din turned aside, and proceeded towards 
Ochchah and Multan*. From thence he entered the 

countless deals will 1 * achieved by Him, and vast trouble caused ; and, as long 
as he lives, it is fallacious for us to entertain the hope of dominion and empire, 
and how then is it possible for any prudent man to be heedless of his actions !” 

Several historians say, that this event occurred in the “vicinity” of 

Jlarshawar; and, from this, we may judge how far Waihind or llahind, 
mentioned under Matmiiid of GJjarnin [page 76], may have been distant from 
that place. See also note *, page 285. 

4 Here we have a good specimen of our author’s wilful concealment and 
distortion of facts : he could not have been ignorant of these events, which 
happened during his own lifetime, in the country in which he was residing, and 
at Court, where all these matters were perfectly well known. He came first 
into Sindh in 624 It., not long after they happened. I must only give a brief 
summary of the principal events to elucidate Jalal-ud-Uiu’s Indian career, 
and correct our author's blunders and misstatements. The Sultan, having 
crossed the Indus in safety, a» soon as night came on, entered the Chid [un¬ 
cultivated or desert tract] ofjarnk called to this day, the Cifd-i-Jalali—with 
his few followers, and was joined, by degrees, by stragglers from his army, 
until they numlicred about 50 or too men, some badly armed. With this 
handful of followers lie attacked a town, where there was a considerable force 
of Hindus, defeated them, ami captured the place, and in it obtained some 
horses and arms. Shortly after, others of his men, who had escaped from the 
hanks of the Indus, also joined him. He sent a force of 500 horse against 
another place in that vicinity, and again defeated the |>coplc of those parts, 
who showed hostility towards him. liy degrees his force increased to between 
4000 and 5000 men ; and Ching’*, who was still in the vicinity of the Indus, 
on hearing of it, and fearing the energy of ja1.i1-ud-DIn, despatched a force 
against him under a leader named TTirlae. The Sultan, not Itcing strong 
enough to oppose the Mughals, retired through a part of the 1 ’anjab towards 
the frontier of the kingdom of Hihlf. On this (lie Mughal leader again retired, 
after plundering the ncighlsiurhood of Malkapur. The Suljan despatched 
an envoy to I-yal-limish, the slave-king of I>ilifi, on arriving near his frontier, 
requesting that the latter would assign a place for his residence for a short time, 
and urged this request upon the previous good understanding, which had 
existed between them as neighbours [his father’s officials and the ruler of Dihlt 
probably], and further urged the great advantage of mutual support, and that, 
even for humanity's sake, he would Rrant this favour of an asylum. “The hase 
nature of the slave, however, was,” as one author says, “unchanged in the 
king j and, sprinkling his head with the dust of churlishness and ill-nature, 
he, after taking a long lime to consider on the subject, put the Sultan's envoy 
to death [some say he had him poisoned], under pretence that the envoy had 
been conspiring against him, but, in reality, fearing the effect upon his own 
Turkish followers, and probably the Sudan's superiority over himself, his war¬ 
like character, his nobility of mind, and great energy. The manumitted slave 
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territory of Kirman, and afterwards Fars. The Ata-bak, 

excused himself by saying, that the climate of the country would not agree with 
the Sudan's health, but that, if he would accept a place in the environs of 
iJihlt, one should be assigned to him. This, of course, was to get him into 
his power! if possible. As to I-yal-timisli sending "an army” against the 
Suljan, it is absurd : he knew Itctter than to do that. He did send a great 
man as envoy, with rich presents and supplies, and false excuses, for the murder 
of the Sultan's envoy. The Sultan, having returned to ftalalah and Nikalah, 
near I-ahor, and his forces having now increased, by the arrival of many of his 
old soldiers, tu the numlrer of about 10,000, but by no means sufficient to bring 
the ruler of Dihli to account, despatched a portion of his army against the 
Hills of Jiid. That force defeated the Khoknr [or more correctly, Khokhar] 
chief, erroneously styled Rae Kokar and Kokar by most writers [the Ghakhars 
arc quite a distinct race], and returned with great booty. The Sultan demanded 
the chief’s daughter in marriage, which was readily acceded to; and, moreover, 
the Rae sent his son at the head of a considerable body of his tribe, to join the 
Sultan’s troops, and the title of Jfutlagh [some say JCultj] Khan was bestowed 
upon the latter. 

Hostility of long standing existed ltctwccn the Khokhar chief and Kuhachah. 
governor of Sindh [the whole valley of the Indus )>elow the Salt Range, was 
called Sindh in those days], who hail now begun to consider himself an 
independent sovereign. He was encamped near C'cbcljah with 20,000 men, 
and a force of 7000 was despatched against him, by the Sultiln, under Jahan 
I'ahlawan, guided by the chief’s son. They made a forced march, and, failing 
suddenly upon Kuhficbah, in the night, totally overthrew him. Kubachah 
got on l>onrd a vessel, and made for his stronghold of Akar and Dakar [Sakar 
and llhakar? Jaini'-ut-Tauankli says, “two fortress on mu island”], 
" which are two islands in the river Sindh ” [more on this subject anon], and 
the SnIJan came to Cchchnh. Kulraghah now managed to get back to 
Multan, after having, on the Sultan's demand, paid him a considerable sum 
of money as tribute. The hot season coming on, the Sultan returned to the 
Knit Range hills again, and, on the way, took a fortress called llisiram or Bisram 
[Uisrum-pur?], where he was wounded in the hand by an arrow.* 

Chingiz, had despatched another army against him, and the Sultan was 
obliged to move towards Lower Sindh. On his arrival in sight of Multan, 
he sent an agent to Kuhachah and demanded a contribution ; but he, knowing 
the Mnghals were on the move, refused, and showed determined hostility. 
The Sultan did not tarry in the vicinity, but proceeded to Uchchah, which, 
proving hostile also, he remained before two days, and set fire to. From thence 
he advanced to Sindbstan [the name given by the generality of historians is 
StwaslSn — Alft says, “Sadusin, which is Siwasian"]—the present European¬ 
ized Sehwan. The city and fortress were held by a deputy of ^Cuhachah’s, 
Fafchr-ud-Din, Salart. A force sent out by him, under Lachin, a native of 
Khita, having been overthrown by the Sultan's vanguard under Or Khan, 
Fakhr-ud-DIn, on the Sudan's arrival, came forth, and delivered up the place. 
Jalal-ud-I)in entered the city, and remained there a month, after which he con- 
ferred a dress of honour upon Fnkh r-ud-Htn. left him in charge as his lieutenant 
in Sindustan, and marched to Dihal and Damriloh. A Habash [Abyssinian 
or negro], who was ruler of that part, fled, got on ship-board, and escaped. 
The Sultan encamped near those places ; and, from thence, detached a force, 
under Khas Kh an towards Nahrwalah, from which he returned with immense 
booty. Sul{an JalSl-ud-Utn founded a Jami’ Masjid at Dtwal or Dibal, as it 
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AbQ-Bikr, ruler of Fars', gave the Sult&n his sister in 

is also called, on the ruins of an idol-temple. [The situation of this place 
seems to have puzzled many. Isfalihuri says it lies west of the river 
Mihrin ; Abi-l-Jfasim, Ihn yiifcal, says, in one place, that it lies on the 
sca coast on the eastern bank of the Mihran ; while, in another plncc, lie 
says the waters of the Mihran fall into the sea east of Dihal. Ahu l-KJsim-i- 
’Abd-ullah, son of Khurdad, Khurisani, author of the Masai.ik-Wa-Mama- 
1.1K, also says the Mihran [lasses Dihal on the east ; but Abu-l-Fa^l says 
plainly, that Rrahmanaliad was subsequently styled Dihal or Diwal and 
Thathah, anil so does the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh and others also. Extensive mins 
exist for miles around Thathah ; and, in endeavouring to fix the site of Dilia], 
which the ancient geographers say was situated on the coast, and modem 
writers ex]>ect to find there still, the latter do not make allowance for 
alterations and changes in the course, and for the de|>osits at the mouth of 
the Indus, which, during the lapse of many centuries, have increased the 
distance of the present Thathah from the sea many miles. The mouth 
[or mouths] of the Indus must have changed considerably within the last 250 
years, if Thathah and Diwal be one anil the same place; for I’aynton, in his 
account of the voyage of Captain Christopher Ncwjxirl, who took out Sir 
Kolicrt Shirley as envoy to Persia in 1613, says Sir Robert was landed there. 
1 le remarks, —“ We came to an anchor near ike rity of Diut , in the mouth of the 
river Sintic, in 24“ 30* N. Lat., and our varying at the same place 16° 45'.” 
Thathah is in l.AT. 24 0 44', and Karachi, which is also supposed by some to 
lie the site of Dihal, lies in 24” 51 '• 3 

Whilst in Lower Sindh, information reached the Sultan, that his brother, 
Ghiyas-uil-Din, Pir Shah, was established in Triijt ; hut that the troops 
generally, desired his [Jalal-ud-Din’s] presence, and were calling for him to 
head them ; and further, that Rurajf, the Hajib, was in Kirman, nnd was then 
investing the town [city] of Hnrdasir. [llm Hu^al says—“Bardnsir, which 
is to say, Gnwasbir.] These things, together with information res|>ecting the 
movements of a large Mughal force [the one previously alluded to, which was 
despatched into the Mukranat—the Mukrans], anil the return of Chingiz to 
his own country again, determined the Sultan to set out for ’Irak by way of 
Mukran, which he did in 621 It. ; and, like Alexander before him, lost a 
number of his followers from the uulicalthincss of the climate. 

From this [mint, in order to save space, I must greatly curtail the notes I 
had written, although the remaining events in the career of Jalal-ud-Dtn are very 
interesting. The Sultan entered Kirman, and Shuja’-ud-Din. Abo- 1 -Ka.sim's 
son, who held out Gawashlr [also called llardaslr] for GJpyag-ud-Din, the 
Sultan's hrother, nnd who was then holding it against lturik, the l^ajih, 
came out and presented the keys to the Sultan. Burak pretended to submit 
and to be most loyal, and gave his daughter to the Sut( 4 n, hut, subsequently, 
shut him out of the capital, and sent out his followers, although he pretended 
merely to hold it, and the territory of Kirman, as the Sultan’s deputy. Jalal- 
ud-Din had matters of greater importance to engage his attention at that time, 
and he accordingly set out for 'Irak by way of Shiraz, and sent an envoy to the 
Ata-bak Sa’d to announce his coming. 

* Not so : the Ata-bak Sa'd still ruled in FaTs, and Abii.Bikr did not 
succeed him until 628 h.— seven years subsequently. How different was the 
behaviour of Sa’d to that of the “ august Sultan” of our author 1 As soon as 
the Sulian's agent came, he despatched his son, Salgfrur Shah, with 300 horse, 
to do him honour, and to apologize for not coming himself, because, some time 
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marriage, and entertained him as a guest. From Pars, 
Jalal-ud-Din entered the country of Azarbaijan, and 
defeated the infidels of Gurj 1 [Georgia], and reduced that 
country under his jurisdiction. 

previously, ht had taken an oath which he could not break, that he would 
never more go forth to receive any one soever. Jalal-ud-DTn accepted hit 
apology, received his son with great favour, and conferred the title of Farzand 
Kilin upon him. On the Sultan reaching the neighbourhood of Sa'd's capital, 
he supplied him with every sort of thing that could l>e desired—clothes, arms, 
horses, supplies of all descriptions and even Habashi, Hindi, and Turkish 
slaves to serve him. After certain agreements and stipulations had been 
concluded lietwecn them, (he Ata-hak Sa’d gave a daughter of his own in 
marriage to the .Sui{an, the ceremonies of which were duly celebrated, and a 
thoroughly good understanding was established lietween them, and Sa'd was 
confirmed in his possessions. On his departure for Isfahan, the Sultan 
induced Sa’d to release his son Ahu-llikr, who had long l>cen imprisoned 
for hostility towards his father [see page 178], and Abu-Bikr was released and 
allowed to follow in the train of the Suljan. 

Having entered ’Irak, Lite Sultan proceeded 10 Rai ; and his brother, 
Ghiyis-ud-Ofn. 1’tr Shah, pretended to submit to bis brother's authority. 
On the way to Isfahan, the Sultan was joined by the venerable’Ala-ud-Daulah, 
who lx>rc the title of Ata-lak, and, for the last sixty years, had held the govern¬ 
ment of Yard. lie was the lineal descendant of the last of the Diulamah 
rulers of Ihe family of lluwfah. See page 66, and note 

Jalal-ud-Din’s affairs n w began to aeijuire some stability. He determined 
to prucccd to Shuslar for the winter of 621 It., and afterwards, having 
previously despatched an envoy, to proceed to Raghdad and endeavour to 
establish friendly relations with the Kh alifali. and solicit his aid and support 
against the common enemy of their faith, or at least to obtain Lhc countenance 
and sanction of the Kh nlifah for his own efforts against them. All was to no 
purpose : the hostility of Un-Nasir towards the father was continued towards 
the son, allhough the common enemy of their faith was, so to s|>eak, at his own 
gates. He not only refused to hold any communication with him, but sent 
two armies to expel him from his territory ; but the Suljan, who was compelled 
to hght in his own defence, defeated and routed both armies in detail, with 
much inferior numliers. Un-Na;ir died in the following year, 622 It. 

The Sultan, unsuccessful at the court of Ilaglidad, determined to bring 
under His jurisdiction the subject province of Agarhaijan, in which the Ala- 
hak, Yuz-bak, the son of the Ata-hak, Jahan Pahlawan, ruled. Yuz-bak fled 
from his capital, Tabriz, on the Sultan's approach, and retired to his stronghold 
of Alanjuk, leaving his consort, the daughter of Sultan Tughril [not Sanjar], - 
Saljuki. in charge of the capital. She was aggrieved with Yuz-bak on some 
account, and stated that he had divorced her; and, having obtained a dispen¬ 
sation from the chief *a*t to that effect, she, after consulting with and 
obtaining the sanction of the chiefs and great men, agreed to deliver up Tabriz 
to the Sultan, if he would, after the prescribed period, marry her. The Sul[an 
agreed, and the capital was delivered up to him, and he entered it in 622 H. 
Subsequently, he went to Nakhjuln, and espoused Shams Malikah Khaiun. 
as agreed ; and, a few days after the news reached her former husband, the 
Ata-hak Yuz-bak, he died of grief and chagrin. 

1 Soon after Ja 1 a]-ud-I)in engaged in hostilities with the Curjis, and was 
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He also fought engagements with the armies of Rum 
and of Sfiam. and was defeated and overcome ; but, at 
length, peace was concluded between him and the army of 
S]jam. Turti, the Mughal, who had invested Multan", left 
Chingiz Khan, and came and joined Sultan jalal-ud-Din, 
and became a convert to the Muhammadan faith. 

The Mughal forces, upon several occasions, went in 
pursuit of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, but victory always attended 
him*. At last, in the year 628, or 629 ll., the Sultan was 

successful again*! them ; but was impeded in his operations by IbiraV. the 
Hajib, throwing off his allegiance, lie determined to move against the rclwl 
at once, and acted with such celerity, that on the eighteenth day he reached 
Ktnnun from Tiflis, only 300 horse having kepi up with him. Huriik hastened 
to make submission, by sending apologies, rich and costly presents, and 
protestations of loyalty for the future, but did not, of course, venture into the 
Sultan's presence. The latter could do nought else than accept his submission, 
for during his absence, Malik-nl-Ashraf, ruler of Sham, instigated by lturak to 
create a diversion in his own favour, sent an army into the Sultan's territory, 
under the governor of Akhlat. who carried off Shams Malikali Khntini from 
Khue, and dishonoured her [Jaini'-ul-Tawarikh says, Malik-nl-Ashraf dis¬ 
honoured her, and Rauj.-Uus §a/a says, it was the Hajib, ’Ali] ; and the 
Gurjis also rose. The Sultan lost no time in taking revenge, ami carried 
slaughter and devastation up to the very gales of Akhlat. He had, however, 
to alKiudun his operations against it, from intimatiun that two Mnghal armies 
hail entered 'Irak. One of these supposed armies turned out to lie Jahan 
I'ahlawan, ir-bak [Thus in one copy of Gu/idah, witli the diacritical points; 
in others, Ir-lak and Ir-lik ; and in other writers, Uz-I>ak and Oz-hak and 
C'z-hak Khan, but I do not account the last three correct], and his followers, 
who had been left by the Sultan as governor of his conquests in the valley of 
the Indus. Jalal-ud-Din, however, broke up his camp licfore Akhlat, and 
retired into 'Irak In oppose the Mughals. Nearly every copy of the text has 
Karkh instead of Gurj. 

• This statement is not mentioned hy other authors quoted herein, ami is 
very doubtful. 

' In Ramadan 624 it. [Jami’-ut-Tnwarikh and some others sny, in 626 »., 
and others, 625 It., hut the first, from other circumstances and data, is correct], 
he encountered the enemy between Isfahan and Rai. The right wing of the 
ijultan's army, led by Uz Khan, overthrew the opposing force of Mughals, 
when the Sultan’s brother, Ghiyas-ud-Din, who had charge of the other wing, 
deserted during the action, with all his adherents, and fled into I.uristan. [It 
was subsequent to this that he was put to death by llurak. See page 285, and 
note 1 .] This dastardly act on the part of his brother caused the Sultan's 
overthrow, anil he had to cut his way out of the fight. He succeeded in 
reaching the neighbouring hills, anil, after some days, reached Isfahan, to the 
joy and surprise of the troojis and people, who feared he must have perished. 
'J'hc Mughals, after this, retired into Khurasan again. Their object, at this 
period, seems to have I icon to prevent the Sultan's government from acquiring 
any stability, to ravage the country they passed through, anil to endeavour to 
surprise him. In consequence of their retreat, the Sultan had time to renew 

IT 
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encamped on the confines of Azarbiiijan, on the side of 
Sham and Diyar-i-Bakr, when an army of Mughals came 
unexpectedly upon him, and he was obliged to fly 1 . 

his operations in (lurjistan and Arman. lie marched from Isfahan, in 625 II., 
and, having succeeded against the Gurjis, marched to Akhlat once more, took 
it 1 >y storm, captured the governor's [Hfijib 'All’s] wife, wliom he made his 
slave, and amply revenged the outrage Shams Malikah Khatiin had suffered at 
her husband's hands. 

Jalal-ud-Din now turned his arms against the Suljan of kiim, ’Ala-ud-Dtn, 
son of Kni-Kulxid, Saljii\ci [see bottom of page 162], and Malik-ul-Ashiaf. 
ruler of Shiini, who had coinliincd against him [all the Muhammadan rulers 
at this time, with few exceptions, seem lrcnt on their own destruction, amt 
played into the hands of the Mughals], anil had lieen joined by forces from 
Arman, (iurjjslan, and KifchaV (Kriin?]. In the first action, the Sultan 
overthrew a portion of them j but in a second engagement, having to dismount 
from his horse through illness, Ills troops, thinking he hail retired from the field, 
became dispirited and gave way. They were nul pursued, because the enemy 
Considered their flight a mere stratagem of the Sultan's to draw them into an 
ambuscade. This is said to have taken place in 627 11. Jalal-ud-Din had 
endeavoured [in 627-8 II.] to induce the rulers of Kiim and Sjiam to join him 
against the common enemy, hut jealousy and suspicion on their part prevented 
mi advantageous an alliance. 

1 The end of the gallant Suljjii’s eventful career, however, was approaching, 
lie had passed the winter of 628 it. in the ncighUiiiiliood of Jrinfinlah, when 
intimation reachet) him of ihe despatch of a fresh and iiiinieroiis anny of 
Mu gh als. under Jarmaghun, and of llicir early approach, lie iles]>atelieil 
0 * Khan, with a strong patrol, to make inquiries. I le proceeded as far as 
Tabriz, where lie was lull] that they had retired from the country again, and, 
without satisfying himself as to ihe truth of this report, he returned to the 
Sultan's camp with it. Thrown o(T his guard by this false report, the Stilpin 
and his troops gave themselves up to festivity and carousal. After some time 
had elapsed, one night, in the month of fihawwal of the above year, the 
Mughals came suddenly upon him. The Sultan, who was sound asleep at tile 
time from the cllccts of his potations, was aroused by Uz Khnn, who urged 
him to tly. The Mughals had already got into his cam]), and were slaying all 
who came in their way. Or Khun kept them at bay for a short lime, during 
which the Sultan wxs able to mount his horse, and fly towards the hills of the 
Kurds. He wandered about for some lime, when sleep overcame him ; lie lay 
down, and fell fast asleep. A Kurd, attracted by the richness of his dress, 
seized him. The Sultan made himself known to him, and requested the m:yi 
to conduct him to Malik MuzafTar, the then governor of Akhlal. The Kurd 
conducted him first to his dwelling, anil then went lack to the place where he 
had found (he Sultan asleep to search for his horse, which had strayed whilst 
his master slept. Another Kuril, whose brother had lieen killed in the storming 
of AkhhM -some say by the Suljan's own hand -having heard where he was, 
came, during the absence of his clansman, and slew him in revenge for his 
brother’s death. 

With Jalal-ud-Din, the KJjwarazm Shalt! dynasty terminated. Some 
authors relate that he was not slain on the above occasion, but that he changed 
clothes with the Kurd, and turned devotee, and wandered about Ihe world. 
Curiuusly enough, I have accidentally met with a confirmation of this. It is 
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He succeeded in reaching a place in the territory of 
Akhlat. and halted to rest near a village, the chief of 
which recognized him. In a battle, which had taken place 
between the Sultan and the troops of Sham, lie had slain 
the brother 5 of that chief. Having the Sultan thus in his 
power, that chieftain martyred him. The next day, 
information was conveyed to the sovereign of Sham, who 
was greatly grieved [at his fate] ; and he commanded that 
the murderer should suffer condign punishment. 

On the occurrence of this misfortune, the sister of the 
Ata-bak, Abu-llikr, ruler of Kars [Jalal-ud-Din's consort], 
reached Sham. She was treated with honour and reverence, 
and was conducted back to Pars. 

Thus the dominion of the Khwarazm Shfths terminated ; 
and their remaining Maliks, and their followers, took up 
their residence in Sha m and in Mi§r. 

most interesting, and from one who attended him in liis last moments. Shaikh 
’Ala-ud-Dnulali, AMSySliSnkt, ys-Sininant relates as follows:—“When al 
Baghdad, I used daily, at noon, to wait upon the pious ami venerable Shaikh. 
Niir-ul-Hak|f wa ud-DIn, ’Alid-ur-Kahnian-i-Isfaralni—may liis tomli lie sanc¬ 
tified ! I happened to go upon one occasion, at the usual hour, and found him 
absent from his abode, a rather unusual occurrence at that time of the day. I 
went again on the following morning to wait upon him, and impiired as to 
the cause of his absence on the previous day. lie replied, ‘ My absence was 
caused through Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-harni, having been received into the 
Almighty's mercy.' I inquired, ‘What, had he been living all this time?' 
He answered, 1 You may have noticed a certain aged man, with a mole upon 
bis nose, who was wont to stay al a certain place,’ which he named. I had 
ofLen remarked the venerable devotee in question and that was the heroic, 
but unfortunate Sultan, |alal-ud-l)In. According to this account, Jala) vul-Dln 
could not have died until 688 If., above sixty years after the ]>eriod above 
mentioned. 

5 The most reliable copies liave “brother;” others, “ brothers and sons 
and some again, “sons” only. 



SECTION XVII. 


THE SHANSAlUNiAH SULTANS, AND THE MALIKS OF 
CHUR. 

MinhaJ-I-SarAj, Jurj.ini, the servant hopeful of the Divine 
mercy—the Almighty guard him from negligence and 
inadvertency !—says, with respect to this account of the 
Sljansabaniah Maliks of Ghur. after this manner:—That 
the following pages are illumined with the sun of the illus¬ 
trious race of the Sultans of Ghur, together with that of the 
offset of the fragrant tree of the Maliks of Ghur—may the 
Almighty God render their dust fragrant, and assign to 
them a habitation in l’aradisc!—in the manner of a record, 
from the dawn of the morning of their dominion, and the 
noon-day splendour of their sovereignty, together with the 
genealogy of their family, until the expiration of the 
empire of that princely house, and the last of the Maliks of 
that kingly dynasty—the mercy of the Almighty be upon 
those among them who have passed away 1 !—in such 
wise as masters have, in histories, made mention of them, 
in order that the robe of this chronicle may be adorned 
with an account of them, and also, in order that this [their] 
servant, and his priestly family, may acquit themselves of 
some portion of the debt of gratitude for benefits received, 
due unto those Sultans—the light of the Almighty illu¬ 
mine their tombs!—and, in order that such as may inspect 
these pages may, please God, derive profit and instruction. 

Be it known, that that master of eloquence, Maulana 
Falihr-ud-D'in, Mubarak Stall, of Marw-ar-rfid—the light 
of the Almighty illumine his tomb!—has strung the genea¬ 
logical pearls of the Sultans of this dynasty on the thread’ 
of poetry, and, having arranged those pearls in perfect 

1 When this flourish was penned they had ceased to hold any territory for 
nearly half a century. 
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order, has affixed the head pearl of that string to the 
oyster-shell of the illustrious dynasty of 2 ufiak, the T&zi ; 
and, from the time of those Sultans up to the first com¬ 
mencement of the sovereignty of Zujiak, he has mentioned 
the whole of them, father by father. 

This book 2 their servant, Minhaj-i-Saraj, inspected in 
the year 602 II., before the exalted throne in the sacred 
haram [private dwelling] of that lady, the Princess of the 
Universe, and the most excellent of her day and of the age, 
the glory of the world and of the faith, the sovereign of all 
good qualities among the race of mankind, Mah Malik, 
daughter of the august Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
Din, Abi-ul-Fath, Muhammad, son of Sam, Kasim-i- 
Amir-ul-Muminin —may the light of the Almighty illumine 
them! This Queen of the Universe used to bestow her 
fostering care and protection upon this frail creature [Min- 
hij-i-Sarilj], and, in her own princely hall, as though he 
had been a child of her own, he was brought up ; and, in 
his younger years, he used, day and night, to dwell within 
her haram , and, under her blessed sight, he used to receive 
instruction. 

That princess was possessed of many virtues and endow¬ 
ments. First: she departed from this transitory sphere, 
and passed to the eternal mansion, within the veil of 
maidenhood. Second : she knew the whole of God's word 
[the Kur’an] by heart. Third : she was a depository of all 
the traditions of martyrdom. Fourth: she used, once 
a year, to devote a certain period to religious exercises, 
and would repeat the whole Kur’an in two genuflexions of 
prayer. Fifth : when her father, Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, went to the mercy of the Almighty, for a 
period of seven years the light of the sun and of day never 
shone upon her, and she continued in constant and solitary 
prayer. The mercy of the Almighty be upon her, and may 
her happiness and her reward be ample in heaven ! 

In short, that master of eloquence, Maulanii Fajchr-ud- 
Din, Mubarak Shall, has composed that genealogical list 
in verse, in the name of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan- 
soz ; and, at the outset, I heard from the sacred lips of that 

5 One historian quotes a portion of Fakhr-ud-Din’s work, but it is too long 
for insertion here. He was a Saiyiri, lu'ncc he is styled Shah. 
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most excellent of her time, and Khadtjah* of the age, the 
Malikah-i-Jalalt*, that, when some portion of the book and 
chronicle in question had been composed in verse, through 
a change which had showed itself in the temperament of 
FaJir-ud -Din. Mubarak Shah, this poem was neglected 
by him until the time when the throne of the kingdom 
became adorned and beautified with the majesty and 
august splendour of Sultan Gh ivas-ud-Din*. Muhammad-i- 
Sam, when this chronicle became graced with his name 
and titles, and was brought to completion. 

The Chronicler relates after this manner:—The Almighty 
knoweth the truth !—that this dynasty are called Shansa- 
banian with reference to their paternal ancestor [Shansab 
by name], who, after the removal of the sons of Zuhak, grew 
up in the country of Ghur, and attained great authority, 
power, and superiority, and acquired a name. The great 
probability is, that this personage lived in the time of the 
Khilafat of the Lord of the Faithful, 'All—may God re¬ 
ward him !—and that he received conversion to the faith 
at the hand of ’Alt himself”, and that he took, from that 
Khalifah. a mandate and a standard ; and to every one 
of that family, who used to sit upon the throne, that cove¬ 
nant which the Lord of the Faithful, 'Alt, had written, 
used to he presented to him, and he would agree to abide 
by it, after which he would become [legally] king. The 
family likewise were among the clients of the Khalifah 
'Alt ; and affection towards the High Priests of the family 
of the Chosen One used to be a firm tenet in their creed. 

ACCOUNT OK THE FIRST [ANCESTORS] OF T1IE FAMILY, 

THEIR UKNEALOCV. AND THEIR PROGENITORS, UP TO 
ZUHAK, SURNA.MED TAZI. 

Zuhak has been mentioned in the section on the ancient 
kings of Iran ; and the duration of his reign was a thou¬ 
sand years less one day and a half. 

3 Muli am mad’s first wife. 

* The saute lady lie previously referred to under the name of Mah-Malik. * 

• One of the oldest MSS. has Mu’izr-ud-I tin, the younger of the two brothers. 

•’ Jahan-Arn, and some other histories distinctly state that Shansab, son of 

Kharnak, was contemporary with the Khalifah ’Ali, and that he was converted 
to the Muhammadan faith by him. Compare our author’s statement above 
with that at page 312 . 
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The learned in chronology differ considerably with respect 
to his ancestry’ and his forefathers, from Mihtar Adam 
down to Mihtar Nuh, on account of the great lapse of time 5 . 
The fraternity, who account Zuhak among the descendants 
of Sam, son of Mihtar Nuh, relate as follows Zuhak", son 
of 'Anwan [’Ulwan], son of ’Amlak ['Amlat and ’Alftk], son 
of 'Ad, son of'A§ [’Awa? and ’Awaz], son of Irani, son of 
Sam, son of Nuh, son of Lamak ; while others again have 
related that his [Zuhak's] name was B1 war-asp, son of 
Arwand-asp, son of Tuh, or Tawah [Tarh], son of Kabah 
[Kayah ?], son of Nuh. 

Some, on the other hand, have stated :—Hiwar-asp, or 
Khvar-asp, son of Arwand-asp*, son of Zankaba [Ranbaka], 
son of Taz'io barsed [ l'az.io-barsid, Tazio-barshed, Taziu- 

” ‘l'li c Muhammadan historians art at variance ivqHJ-.'I ing lilt- descent of 
^uluk. Our author, in liis account of him in Section Y., says lie was called 
lltwar-hsp, anil that I iod sent Nub to lorn to cxliort him to rc|icnt of hi-, 
misdeeds, and that Niih continued for ages to do so. lie would not repent, 
and the Mood followed. Our author then copies Tabari [tolerably correct], 
and says that that author [the most trustworthy perhaps of anyJ stales that 
liiwar-usp lived before the Mood, in which lie |icrished ; and, one thousand 
years after the death of Null (coni)Kire with his statement here and al pane 312], 
a king arose of the seed of Sam, son of Nub, named £ul iik, who was a 
sorcerer. 

Immediately after quoting Tabari, onr author again says that Tush-dad, son 
of Iloshang, had a son, Tazio by name, who is the father of all 1 lie ’Arabs, 
lie had a son Zankalia, who had a son Arwand-asp, who was father of ^n^iak. 
The Tariib-i-MuJiaddasi, there quoted by him, says Zu[iak’s name is litwar- 
asp, son of Arwand-asp, son of Tarah, sou of Kayalt, soil of Nuh. 

The JSnii'-ul-Tawarlkh, ‘IHri.Wl-i-lbvilnniT, and some others, say the 
'Ajamls call £uhuk, Hi war-asp, and that the I’utriarcli Ibrahim liver! during 
his reign ; but further state that great discrepancy exists among authors as to 
his descent. The ’Arabs say he was brother's sou of Shadad-i-’Ad. and trace 
his descent to Irani, son of Sam, brother of Arfakhshad, while the Iranis say 
his name is Arwand-asp, son of iltnkawur [Zankalxi?], son of Sahirali, son of 
Tujz, son of EarSwal, and that Tujz was HosJjang’s brother. liuzldali and 
others trace his descent from Jamsbcd, and say he was his sister’s son ; Hut the 
greater number of chroniclers agree that he was sixth in descent from Kaiumurt, 
also written Kaiumur;. The people of Yaman, again, say 2 uhak was of 
Yaman, of the tribe of Til hi a* [the royal tribe of Arabia helix, of whom 
lialVis, Queen of Shelia [Saba], was one], and that he was the first of the 
Fir’awns of Misr. 

* “ It will be well to mention here that the first name given in the following 

pages is the one considered most trustworthy from comparison, and in which 
the greater number and best Copies of the text agree ; and that those within 
brackets arc less so according to position. 

■ A1 wand-asp and Arwand-asp are also the names of the father of Luhrsasp, 
also called Arwand Shah. 
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narsad, Tabur, Tazbu, and Tazbur], son of Farawwal 
[Farawal, Tarawa]?], son of Sia-mak, son of Mubshi 
[Mughbl], son of Kaiu-mur§, son of Adam—peace be 
unto.him!—while others again say:—Kaiu-murs, son of 
Lawad, son of Sam, son of Nub- 

The writers of chronicles [other than those above ?] relate 
after this manner, that Arwand-asp was the father of 
Zuhak', and soil of the son of Tazlo-barscd [Tazto, Tazbu, 
and Tazbur] ; and, with the concurrence of historians, 
Tazlo-barscd, likewise, was the father of all the 'Arabs, 
and brother of Hoshang Malik 5 ; and the ’Arabs arc called 
Tazi* through affinity to him. He held dominion and 
sovereignty over the nomad tribes of 'Arabs, as did his 
descendants after him. From him the authority passed to 
his son, Zanbaka [Zankaba ?], and from him to the latter's 
son, Arwand-asp [Arwan-asp],who was a just, wise,and God¬ 
fearing man. He had a son, Zuhak by name, who was 
exceedingly malicious and factious, a blood-shcdder, and 
a great tyrant, and a cruel man, whom Shaitan [Satan] 
had led astray from the right way 4 . He dug a well in the 

1 According tu Tabari lie [Zufuk] was a descendant of Ham, salt of Nufi, 
and after (lie Flood tlicre was no king upon tile earth for a thousand years, 
until Zuhak. the sorcerer, arose ; hut there arc different accounts of him, and 
great discrepancies exist among authors concerning him. There are tile 
remains of an immense fortress near llamiau, still known as the castle of 
Zufiak-i-Maran, or Zufrak of the Snakes. 

5 llojhang is considered the fourth in descent from Adam, and was the son 
of Sia-mak, who was son of Kaittniurt. Some consider hint to be Arfakhshad, 
son of Sant, who composed the lawidan-Khirad. He is said to have founded 
Htakbur—Istakhur i.s the ’Arab form of writing it— of Kars, llabal, and Sus. 

* Called also Taji by ‘Ajamis, and hence the name Tajik added to 
’Aiamt names forms a diminutive], hy which the descendants of 'Arabs were 
styled who were born in and had grown up in ’Ajam, At present the term is 
used with respect tu l'ersian-speaking people who are neither Turks nor 
'Arabs, and of which race the inltahilanls generally of towns and cities in 
Afghanistan, and several districts likewise under Afghan sway, and also of 
several independent states to the north, consist. The Afghans often style 
them “ Tajik-Majik." Numbers of'Arab tribes, or parts of triltes settled ill 
different [tarts of 'Ajam, after its compicst by the first Musalman invaders, and 
several triltes dwelling among the Afghans, and often confounded with them, 
claim 'Arab descent. In nty proposed history of the Afghan trilres, 1 shall 
he able to enter into more detail on this subject. Modern philosophers, how¬ 
ever, arc, as a matter of course, divided in opinion altout the derivation of the 
name, and also as to the descent of the people ; but why should we begrudge 
them the infinite pleasure of still speculating upon the matter, and trying to 
malje every other account fit that of certain Creeks? See page 309. 

* A few copies have “ from the right way, so that he dug a well,” &c. 
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path which his father was wont to pass, and Arwand- 
asp, who had become old and infirm, fell into it, and was 
killed \ 

Zuhak now became sovereign over the 'Arabs, and, after 
Jammed [Jamshed's time ?] conquered the whole world, 
and by sorcery and tyranny brought the whole of it under 
his sway. The author of the Tarikh-i-Mukaddasi states, 
that Zuhak possessed a cylinder, made of gold, in which 
were seven apertures, each of which was named after one 
of the seven climes of the four quarters of the earth. When 
the inhabitants of either of these climates happened to 
rebel against his authority, he would raise incantations 
in the aperture named after such climate, and breathe 
into it, and famine, pestilence, and calamity would arise 
in it. 

After a thousand years of his sovereignty passed away*, 
Almighty God was pleased to release the world from his 
tyranny and oppression, and the kingdom came to FarUlun. 
He seized Zuhak, and confined him in a pit on mount 
Dimawand, in ’Irak- 


ACCOUNT OF BUSJAM, MAl.IK OF HIND AND OK SIND?. 

This Bustam Malik held the dominion of Hindustan" at 
the hand of Zuhak, and he was one of Zuhak's descendants, 

4 Accordin'; to trustworthy authorities, this irfwnr-iisp liccnmc styled Zuhak, 
from the old Persian words uli u Jah-tik, signifying "ten vices and defects;” 
and the'Arabs, in copying the name, used ^ for a or a and transformed it 
into a'** hy changing the > also into - With this change of letters, the 
original meaning of the word liccame changed, for elV 4 * * * 8 [ 2 uh 5 k] signifies 
“ a mocker,” “ laughing.” 

His vices and defects were hideousness, dwarfishness, excessive arrogance 
and pride, shamelessness, audacity, gluttony and voracity, a foul tongue, 
recklessness, lying, injustice, ferocity and tyranny, depravity nf heart, and 
stolidity. These arc rather more than ten however. Kaujat-us-Salasays biwar 
is from the PahlawF, and in Dari means tun thousand ; and, therefore, Dah-ak 
received the name of litwar-asp because he had always ten thousand 'Arab 
horses in his stables. 

* Tabari says his age was a thousand years, while other writers state that 
he reigned for that period of time. 

I Nine copies of the text have “ Malik of Hind and of Sind," and others 
have “ Hind and £hur." In the map, if such may be so called, accompanying 
the account of Sijistan and adjacent parts, in liter " MaSALIK-WA-MamaI.IK,” 
the river of Hind and Sind adjoins Giiir on the north-east. 

8 Sit in all copies of the text. 
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namely’:—Bustam, son of Mih§had [Mishhad, Mamshad, 
Shamad, Shfid. Shihad, and Shrhadan], son of Nariman 
[also called Nad'iman], son of Afridun [or Taridun], son of 
Sahind [Samind and Samid], son of Sifand-asp [or Isfand- 
asp], son of Zuhak, son of Suhrab 1 , son of ^baid-asp, son 
of Sia-mak, son of Marnias [Marsas and Mamas], son of 
Zuhak the Malik. 

When Zuhak was made captive, Afridun despatched 
an army to take possession of Hindustan; and Bustam, 
who did not possess the power to oppose the forces of 
Afridun, retired towards the mountain tracts of Shaknan 3 
iSh aghnan] and Bamifin, and therein took up his residence. 
On a second occasion the forces of Afridun were directed 
to proceed in search of him ; and Bustam had several times, 
for the purpose of hunting and in his rambles, come from 
the mountains of Shaknan and Tukharistan 1 into the 
mountain tracts of Ghur. That district was called l lazar- 
Chagjimah [the thousand springs] on account of the num¬ 
ber of rivulets in it ; and Bustam, at this time, retiring 
before the army of Afridun, came into Ghur, and at the 
foot of the mountain of Zar-i-Margh * [the place where 
Margil grows| he fixed his residence 1 . 

9 Ollier writers say that lhistam was tine of the descendants, tint sons, of 
Zu]iak. and that his progeny increased in Ghfir tip to the lime of Shansah, 
who was contemporary with the Khalifah, 'All. Shansah was the soil of 
&h-trnak, and from him descended liustani, as well as Tulad. See page 311. 

1 Jahan-Ara has Shahrnn. 

: The letters k and gh are interchangeable. A few copies have for 

3 Not llwen Thvang's “ Tnkharislan,” exlending “ten days’ journey by 
thirty,” 1 ml n much smaller Tukharistan is meant here. 

4 Zar signifies a place of growth, anil “ inargh” is the name of a species of 
verdure called also Jasez, which any browsing animals feed on with great 
nvidily. It is odoriferous, the recti siivsianthrinitm. 

1 Other authorities state that when Kaiidfin overcame Zu]iaL, a number of 
his descendants fled, and look shelter in the mountains of Chur ; ami that 
llus{am, who was one of his progeny, and who held Hindustan, being unable 
to co|>c with the fnrees of FarTdun, lie [liustam] also took shelter in Ghur. 
The place he took up his residence at was, from the number of its springs and 
rivulets, called llazar-Chaphinah, and was an exceedingly pleasant and strong 
spot, and therefore he chose it, saying to himself “ hnro; ma-andesh J”—“Go 
to; don't lie concerned !” and that spot was subsequently called Mantles]] 
lhistam prospered there, and his descendants multiplied, and they were rulers, 
one generation after the other. Other writers say he first fled for shelter “to 
tile mountain tracts of lUniian, which lie between Ilalkh and Kahul, and from 
1hence entered the difficult country of Ghur, in which he founded several strong 
fortresses. He had wandered about in several parts previously before reaching 
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At this point in the account of Hustam, the masters of 
history have two traditions, one of which is that just related. 
The other tradition is from the Muntakhab-i-Tarikh-i- 
Najiri, which one of the great men of Ghazmn composed in 
the time of the Sultan- i-Gfiazt, Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
son of Sam—the Almighty illumine his tomb!—which is 
as follows:— 

“ When Afridun overcame Zuhak, and took the do¬ 
minion from him, two brothers, his sons, reached Nihawand. 
The elder brother bore the name of Siiz', and the younger 
was called Sfim. The elder brother, SOz, became Amir 
[chief or ruler], and the younger, who was named Sam, 
became the Sipah-salar [leader or commander of his forces]'. 

"Am>r Suz had a daughter, and the Sipah-salar, Sam, a 
son ; and these two cousins had, in early childhood, been 
betrothed to each other, and they had fiNed their hearts 
upon each other. The Sipah-salar, Sam, died ; and his 
son had become valiant and a great warrior, so much 
so, that in that day he had no equal in manliness and 
valour. After the decease of his father, certain envious and 
malicious persons arose, who slandered him to his uncle, 
Amir Suz, in consequence of which his uncle became 
irritated against him, and he determined to bestow his 
daughter upon the son of some one of tile Maliks of the 
parts round about. 

" When his daughter became aware of this, she made her 
cousin acquainted with it, so that, one night, he came and 
unfastened the gate of the fortress, and, having loosed and 
brought out ten chosen horses" from the stables of Amir 


Ghiir ; ami, as soon as FarSdim became aware of his whcrcaliouls, he despatched 
large fortes against him, hut, after protracted hostilities, the forces of Famliin 
Were glad to accept terms, on account of (he difficult nature of the country, and 
the strength of llus$ 3 m's castles. Tribute and taxes were im[Hiscd upon him 
[Rustam], and he had to content himself with Ghiir, and not to molest other 
parts of the country, llis descendants increased and multiplied up to the 
time of Shnnsab. who is said to have been converted by ’Ali. The Jami'-ut- 
Tawarikh states that the Ghurts are styled i’ani Ka»ib, otherwise famous 
under the name of Uj-2ubak. 

* Some copies have Sur, but the oldest have as alwivc. One has Sawar ! 

7 Such being the case, wherefore any cause of dispute afterwards, and 
appeal to the Kbalifah, as to who should be ruler and who commander of the 
troops? .See page 313. 

8 Two copies of the text, which arc reliable, have “ ten chosen horses of his 
father, from the stables of Amir Suz.” 
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Suz, he set the damsel and her servants upon them and 
made off, taking away as much coin as he was able to 
remove. With all diligence possible he made for the foot 
of the mountains of Ghiir. and there he took up his quar¬ 
ters. The girl and her cousin said [to each other], ‘ Za-o 
[i. c. Az-o] ma-andesh’—be not afraid of him—and the 
name of that place became Mandcsh'; and there their 
affairs assumed stability 1 ." 

According to the first tradition, however, when Amir 
Bustam, with his followers, took up his residence in that 
locality, information was conveyed to Afridun. He was 
desirous of sending forces, for the third time, for the pur¬ 
pose of destroying and exterminating Bustam and his 
followers, or to take him [alive] if possible. The sons of 
Afridun, Tujz and Salm, by means of treachery, killed 
their brother, I-raj, who was on the throne of Iran*; and, 

8 “ Lamamk'Sh ” in mast copies of ihe text, Out impossible from what lie 
lias just staled. Some copies are very different here, in style as well as words, 
and have, “ They said that the name of that place was Oii-mandcs]), and at this 
time, on account of that great personage's Cuming thither, the name Iwcainc 
Jiulnmlcth.” The 1 . O. L. MS., and K. A. S. MS., both agree that the 
name was " Roz-mandesh, and the name became liulandestt," but omit the 
first clause of the last sentence. Mandcsh is mentioned by some old writers 
as the name of a stronghold in Khurasan. Desh must not be confounded with 
the Sanskrit word Des—a country, fitc. See note 4 , page 306. 

1 i. (. There they settled down jiennancntly. 

8 In his accuunt of Farldtm in Section V., our author says l-raj, the youngest 
son, held the countries of 'IraV-i-'Arab, and 'IraVi-’Ajam, and llind and 
Sind. Salm signifies peace, Tujz [also Tuj], baldness , daring, and l-raj, 
wisdom with tact. The Kaujat-ut-Taliirin slates that he held Khurasan, and 
unly a portion of 11 in J and Sind. 

The Kaiifat-U5-$afa and some oilier* say that a sept of the descendants of 
Zubak, no ( the sons of Zubak, finally look up their residence in the mountain 
tracts of Ghiir. and that they were Itard pressed for some lime by the forces of 
Faridiin, and became as desirous of accommodation as Faridim’s general was 
of granting it ; and the Zubakis agreed to pay taxes and tribute, and not to 
encroach on other territory. See note *, page 306 7. 

In the account of the ancient kings of Asia, contained in. the Kaufat-lli- 
Taliirln, taken from the work compiled from ancient records in the Tahlawt 
language in 259 II., and which work, subsequently, was partly put into verse 
by the poet, DabtVi, in lsma’ll Samani's reign, and afterwards resinned by 
Anslirf, and completed by Firdausi, in Mabmud of Gbaznfn's time, but of 
Course greatly emliellished by the poets ; and also in Tabari, and Janti'-ut- 
Tawaiikh, there Arc detailed accounts of the reign uf Farldun; but although 
the death of l-raj is given therein, and agrees with what our author says [he 
doubtless took his short notice from Tabari], of course, nothing whatever is 
mentioned about Kustam. KarsJj-asp, ancestor of Rustam, held Kabul, 
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on that account, Shah Afridun was greatly afflicted in 
heart, and distressed in mind, and he did not obtain’ his 
revenge upon BustJim. The latter, having found time and 
opportunity, turned his attention to peopling and render¬ 
ing habitable the mountain districts of Qfcur, and parts 
adjacent 

He despatched trustworthy agents to the presence of 
Shah Afridun, and sought for peace. Afridun complied 
with the request of Bustam, and, as he had now obtained 
security and safety, the followers, dependents, and parti¬ 
sans, and the ’Arab tribes akin or related to Zuhak, from 
all parts around, turned their faces towards the mountain 
district of Qhur. and took up their residence in that country, 
and the number of those tribes became very great. 

As Almighty God had willed that from that race pious 
kings and potent sovereigns should arise. Me prospered and 
blessed those tribes so that they attained unto the faith 
and covenant of Islam ; and from the mine of the seed of 

/abut, and Sijistan fur Fartdiin, and any ]w!ty chief would naturally have 1 >ccm 
tributary to ihe former. The nephew of Kar.sh-asp, Nariman, had a ■,011 
named .Sam, who wan father of /Cal, father of Rustam. Sam is said to have 
held Zahul, and Kabul, as far as Hind, in feudal sovereignty from the rulers uf 
Iran. What 1 wish here to draw attention to, however, is the following: 
•‘/Cal, having succeeded to his father's fief, went to Kabul [Zahul?] from 
Znranj (founded by Kargh-asp], and MiiikAh S11A11, of the rate of Zufrak, the 
Tim, the tributary ruler, came forth to receive him, and acknowledged his 
supremacy. Mihrali Shah gave his daughter to Zal, and she was Rustam's 
mother.” Sulisequcntly, this same Mihrali Shah is said to have led the right 
wing of the army of Kni-Kulxid, (he first of the Kainniun dynasty, in the expe¬ 
dition against Afriisiyab, the Turk. The Jami'-ut-Tawarikh also states that, 
when Afrasiyab crossed the J1 him into Khurasan, he detached a force to 
intercept Sam, or keep him in check ; and, when the force reached the Hir- 
mand, Mihrali Shah, who held the city and fortress of Zahul, as deputy of 
Zal. sent a message, as a ruse only, to its commander, saying, “ I am neither 
Zabult nor Irani, but of the race of ZuRak ; and am loyally inclined to Afra¬ 
siyab." These accounts are, at least, equally as trustworthy as the legends ol 
Greeks about themselves, and perhaps more so. I hope very shortly to give 
them in detail. I am one of those (weak-minded ]iersons perhaps] who con¬ 
sider the historians of a country lies! qualified to write its history—its early 
history at least - and prefer the accounts of ancient Persia, given by the old 
Irani and 'Arab writers after the time of its conquest, to those of Greeks who 
do not even know the names correctly, just as I should esteem the history of 
England, from the pen of a Hume or a l.ingard, su])erior to one written by a 
native of India who had sojourned three months in Ixmdon, or by a Chinaman 
who had never visited it. 

3 One copy has, “and he did not give his mind to taking revenge on 
Rustam.” 
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them the gems of sovereignty were arranged upon the 
thread of dominion. Some thousands of mosques were 
founded in place of ancient idol-temples ; and the laws and 
canons of Islam were promulgated to the very extremity 
of the region of Hindustan which adjoins that of Cfcin— 
the mercy of the Almighty be upon them ! These Sultans 
likewise acquired slaves, every one of whom spread the 
carpet of justice upon the surface of the world, and raised 
palaces of beneficence and munificence; and, up to this 
present time, the heir of that sovereignty and successor to 
the functions of that empire, is the pearl of the oyster- 
shell of ascendency, out of the ocean of dominion, the Great 
Sultan, Na§lr-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Abt-l-Muzaffar, Mah¬ 
mud, son of the Sultan, Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Muminin 4 —the 
Almighty perpetuate his sovereignty and dominion, and 
may he long reign ! 

The Sultans of the Shansabi dynasty have been divided 
into four groups ;—1., that class, the mention of which will 
now be recorded, of which Sultans Firiiz-koh was the seat 
of government ; II., the dynasty of the Sultans of HamiTm, 
who were a branch from this great tree of sovereignty ; 
III., the dynasty of the Sultans of Ghaznhi. which was the 
capital of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Ghazi. son 
of Sain, and his own particular slaves, every one of whom, 
after hint, ascended the throne ; and IV., the dynasty of 
the Sultans of Hindustan, the heritage of which dominion, 
and the sovereignty of which monarchy passed to them, 
and after whom the race of Shams!* became established 
upon the throne of royalty. May the Almighty purify the 
tombs of those who have passed away, and prolong the 
sovereignty of those remaining to the judgment day ! 

As much as was discoverable respecting this race in 
chronicles has been recorded [here], although, in the com- 

4 Some of the best copies of the text have, “son of the Sul Jan of Suljans,” 
and omit the Rasim altogether. If the SJjansabanl Sul Jans had any right to 
assume such a title [explained farther on], neither the slave, nor the slave's son, 
(his “pearl of the oyster-shell of ascendency," the poor puppet to whom our 
author dedicated his work, had the most remote right to assume it. 

* Only a single copy has this passage correct. The slaves here referred to 
were not relatives nor kinsmen of each other. Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timisJ), 
however, married a daughter of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, his owner, who ruled in 
Hindustan ; and the dynasty of the former, from his name, Shams-ud-lJin. is 
styled the Shams! or §hamsiah dynasty. 
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pilation of it, there was not an uninterrupted succession to 
be set forth*. 

I. AMik 1‘UI.Al) [OK FOLAD). GiiUkl. SiiANSAltl. 

Amir Pukid, Ghuri, was one of the sons of Malik Shnn- 
sab', son of Kbarnak ; and he brought* under his jurisdic¬ 
tion the districts of the mountain tracts of Ghur, He 
rendered the names of his fathers immortal; and, when the 
advocate* [of the cause] of the house of ’Abbas, Abu-Mus- 
"’TVm-i-MarwazIarose, and considered it expedient to oust 
and to expel the Amir of the family of ’L/mmiah from the 
territory of Khtirtisan. Amir Pulad led the forces of Ghur 
to the aid of Abu-Muslim-i-Marwazi% and greatly distin¬ 
guished himself in supporting and assisting the house of 
’Abbas and the family of the Prophet. 

For a long period the dominion over Mande^h 1 , and the 
authority over the mountain tracts of Ghur was exercised 
by him. He died ; and his dominions remained in the 
possession of the sons of his brother 4 , and, subsequently, 
their affairs [and proceedings] were not to be discovered, 
up to the time of Amir Banji, the son of Naharan. 

II. AMIR r.ANji, SOX OF XAUAkAN, SUANSAMl. 

Amir Banji, son of Naharan, was a great lord, and, in 
Ghur his memory is undying; and he is accounted among 
the greatest and most famous of the Maliks of that country. 

* A l this place, in sonic copies, a totally distinct idiom is used to express the 
same sense. 

< See note page 306. 

" Some copies have “ came ” under his jurisdiction, and others “ were ” 
under, Ax. 

“ It is something new, certainly, to find that “ $ 31 iih-i-lJa’wnt" means 
“ a founder." 

1 That is, a native of Marw. 

2 In the accounts of Ahu-Muslint, the quondam “founder” of this house of 
'Alibis, and in the accounts of those transactions in the history of the Khali - 
fahs, there is no mention, of course, of the great support they received from 
Pulad the Churl. Some writers say that the fief of Ghur was conferred upon 
Amir Pulad and his descendants on ac-count of the services rendered by him, 
and that he added to it by annexing oilier tracts of country. 

1 All the copies of the text here, with few exceptions, write this name 
differently as well as incorrectly. There is no doubt that Mandesh is the 
correct name. See note page 306, and note °, page 308. 

4 Which brother is, of course, nameless. 
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The whole of the SultSns were descended from his sons*; 
and his genealogy has been thus made out:—Banji, son of 
Naharan, son of War-mesh", son of War-meshan [War- 
masan, Dar-manshan, War-ma§han, and War-heshan], son 
of Parwez, son of Panvcz 7 , son of Shansab, son of Kharnak", 
son of Bain or Bayyin, son of Munsbi’, son of Wajzan 
[Wazn, Wazan, and Warat, or Darrat, or Dirat?], son of 
Hain [Hin, or Hunain ?], son of Bahrain, son of Hajash, or 
Kbaiash. [Jabs, or JahsJ) ?], son of Ibrahitn, son of Alu’ddil 
[Ma’add, or Ma'id], son of Asad [Nasad ?], son of Shadad, 
son of Zuhak. 

Amir Banji was excessively handsome, and of excellent 
disposition, and endowed with all good qualities and natural 
gifts. When the dominion of the house of ’Abbas acquired 
stability ’, and the empire of Islam came under the sway of 
the Khalifahs of that family, he presented himself at the 
Court of the ’Abbasi Khalifahs ; and the first person of the 
Ghurlan race who proceeded to the Khalifahs Court", and 
brought [back] a covenant and a standard, was Amir Banji, 
son of Naharan. 

The cause of his proceeding to the presence of the Lord 
of the Faithful, Harun-ar-Rashid, was this:—In the terri¬ 
tory of Gbur there was a tribe who are called Shisanian". 

6 And from liiin, too, we may suppose* 

Jahan Ari lias Nall a wan [and Nahiidan], son of Wir-me$h [and War- 
nicshl. son of War-manghan ; ami Muntakhab-ul-Tnwarikh has Naliri wan, 
son of War-mcsh, son of Wnr-mnaJian. Firijhtah [Muhammad Kasim, not 

Briggs,” who turns Shansabi into Shis/y /], to judge from three or four 
copies of the text, has made a terrihle hash of these names ; and, of course, 
I low scarcely ventures to meddle with them, hut those he docs interfere with 
he succeeds, as with others in every place in his volumes, in making so ridi¬ 
culous that their own mothers could not distinguish them. But what can lie 
expected of a translator who docs not appear to have known what 
[mu'arrikhan, signifying 11 annalists, historians”] meant, which he, in his 
innocence, styles “Mok Chan, the historian ” [vol. i. p. 131], and yet his work 
is the grtfat cabbage-garden for modem historians of India for the million 1 

7 One copy alone of the text has 41 Parwez, son of Parwez,” but it is one of 
the best copies I have. 

K Resecting this name there is not the least doubt ; 41 Haniak ** is not correct. 

9 Another name for U tar id [Mercury] is Munsht. 

1 Hariin-ar-Ra&faid, to whose court Amir Banji went, was the fifth ’Abbasi 
Khaltfah. 

- See page 302, where Shansab is said to have been converted by flic Khali- 
fah, ’Alt, and to have brought back with him a covenant and a standard. 

3 That is to say, the name of the tribe was and, when speaking of its 
people, Shiran or 5 hi»aman. 
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and they assert that, in the first place, their ancestor em¬ 
braced the true faith, and then the Sijiansabani&n jjjj . an( j 
Muhammad, in the dialect of Qhur, they call Hamad 
[Ahmad ?], and, after they had embraced Islam, they 
became styled Hamad! [Ahmad! ?], that is to say, Mu- 
hammadi*. In the time of Amir Banji, the Mihtar [chief] 
of the tribe of ghisaniin was an Amir named Shis, 
son of Bahrain ; and, in the language of the Gljurls, Shis 
they call Shis*, and this tribe they call Sijisan'ian, after 
the name of this Amir. Now between Amir Shis and 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, dissension arose about the 
lordship of Ghur; and [in consequence] disturbance ensued 
among the people of that territory. The whole agreed 
together, on cither side, that both the Amirs, Banji and 
S]jis. should proceed to the presence of the Khalifah. and 
whichever should bring back from the Court of the Khilafat 
a covenant and a standard should be accounted Amir. 
Both disputants made their arrangements with the deter¬ 
mination of undertaking their journey, and setting out 
towards the Dar-ul-Khilafat. The throne of the Khilafat. 
at this time, was adorned by the radiance of the I.ord of 
the Faithful, Harun-ar-Rashid. 

The chronicler relates that, in that country [Ghiir] there 
was a merchant, a Yahfidi [Jew], [a follower] of the religion 


4 Hy nearly every other writer of authority they are said not to have em¬ 
braced Islam up to the time of Husain, son of Sam, son of Jdasan, who was 
made ruler of Q]jur by MasTid-i-Karim, Sultan of Ghaznjn. See page 321 
and note T . 

I have several times mentioned that the various copies of the text collated 
may be divided into two sets, which, in many places, differ considerably 
in idiom. At this place, the oldest and test copies have Khamad [a**], 
Khamad T and Akhmadi [ _>->•»■ ], and also at page 369, whilst the more 

modem copies have Hamad, and Hamadi, with the exception of the I. O. L. 
MS.No. 1952, which, at page 369, has Khamadt also. The points of letters are 
often omitted in writing, and ^ might be written for but that r should be 
written for although possible, is not so probable. Still I do not consider 
myself quite justified in adopting the reading of the older copies, although the 
Ghurfan tribes may have given r the harsher sound of ^ I certainly have 
never met with a similar instance of the kind. We may suppose, with some 
certainty, that the Ghurians merely adopted the other name of Muhammad, 
derived from the same root, namely Alimad, by which the prophet is men¬ 
tioned in the Kur’an [a matter which has been much discussed"], and hence they 
used Ahmadi in preference to Muhammad 1. Sec ^,g C 

* That is to say, the Gbuns did not correctly pronounce the r, lisped s 
of the ’Arabs* but pronounced it as common s. 


X 
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of Mihtar Musa [Moses], on whom be peace! This mer¬ 
chant entertained a friendship for Amir lianji. He had 
travelled a great deal, and had acquired great experience 
in the ways of the world, and had frequented the capitals 
of the rulers of the countries around, and had become 
acquainted with the usages and forms of etiquette of the 
Courts of Sultans and Princes ; and he set out in com¬ 
pany with Amir Banjl 

He was acquainted with the objects and intentions of 
Amir Jianji, and he said to him :—"If I should instruct 
thee in etiquette, and make thee acquainted with the usages 
of decorum and politeness, and give thee proper knowledge 
of the forms and ceremonies observed at the Court of the 
Khilafat, and in the presence of sovereigns, so that on that 
account the authority and government of the territory of 
Qhur shall be conferred upon thee, do thou enter into a 
covenant with me, that, in every tract that I may desire, 
throughout the whole of thy territory, thou shalt assign a 
locality to, and cause to settle therein, a number of the 
Hani-Isra'il [children of Israel], followers of the faith of 
Mihtar Musa, in order that under the shadow of thy pro¬ 
tection. and beneath the guardianship of thy Maliks and 
thy offspring, they may dwell in peace and tranquillity 8 ." 
Amir lianji, son of Naharan, entered into a covenant with 
that merchant of the llani-IsriVSl, and said :—“ When thou 
tcachest me the usages of politeness, and instructest me in 
the rules of conduct and demeanour necessary to be ob¬ 
served before princes, and in paying homage at the Court 
of the Khilafat. I will fulfil the whole of thy requests, and 
fully satisfy thy desires.” 

This covenant having been duly settled on both sides, 
the merchant of the Hani-Isra'il commenced to instruct 
Amir lianji in the polite usages necessary to be observed 
before princes, and at the Courts of sovereigns, and the 
requisite forms of respect and reverence needed at the 

fl I would here call the reader's particular attention to the universal tradition 
of the Afghans, recorded in all hi»tories of them, respecting their claim to 
Israelilish descent. Hut they consider it an insult to lie called YahCidls or 
Jews, and declare that they arc Hani-Isra'il. Many European writers declare 
most energetically that such a descent is impossible. Perhaps if it had been 
recorded in Greek, or merely mentioned by one of that nation, they would 
have been equally energetic in the other way. 
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Khalifah’s Court. The merchant likewise began to put in 
order and make ready a dress for him, consisting of a tunic, 
a cap, boots, and breeches, and to perfect him in riding and 
in the mode of wearing his arms, in such wise, that his 
rival, Shis, son of Bahram, knew nothing whatever of al 1 this 
[preparation] until they arrived at the Khalifah's c? rtal. 

Shis, son of Hahram, proceeded thither just - , he was, 
in the short GJjurian garments which he was accustomed 
to wear at home, whilst Amir Banjt, son of Naharan, 
entered the Khalifah's capital in a dress befitting an Amir, 
and becoming a great personage. 

After they had been permitted to make their obeisances 
before the Khalifah’s Court, when a convenient opportunity 
arose, each of the disputants represented what were his 
objects and wishes, in a respectful manner, and with many 
expressions of his devotion and loyalty, and stated to the 
Wazir and the Ustad-ur-Raz-ban ’ the matter of the dis¬ 
pute between them, and made fully known what were 
their desires and requirements. The Lord of the Faithful, 
fIarCin-ar-Rashid, after lie had been pleased to peruse 
their statements, and his august consideration and atten¬ 
tion had been drawn to their case, was pleased to regard 
Amir Banji, son of Naharan, with favour. 

As Amir Banjt was blessed with great good fortune, 
combined wn,. most felicitous destiny, and his good 
nature was adornco 1 gracefulness of manners, the Lord 
of the Faithful was pleased to remark :—“ Ma?fi Kasim,” 
that is to say, “ This llanji is good looking, has a noble 
bearing, and appears endowed with the necessary qualifi¬ 
cations of government and sovereignty, combined with 
good looks and articssness of nature. Let the whole of 
the territory of Ghiir be made over to him, and let the 
championship of the forces of the country of Ghiir be 
entrusted to Shis, son of Bahram." Both of them were 
invested with a robe of honour of the Dar-uI-KJjilafat, and 
these titles were bestowed upon them, and they took their 
departure, and returned to Ghiir again, according to the 
command of the Khalifah's Court 1 . 

7 The Ustad-i-Rfa-ban was an officer who represented to sovereigns the 
statements of persons who desired that their cases should be investigated by 
the monarch himself. 

* Another author, who says nothing whatever rd*out any Jew merchant, 
V -? 
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From that time forward, the title of the Shansabanlan 
Sultans, according to the august words of the Lord of the 
Faithful, Harun-ar-Rashid’, became I£asim-i-Amir-ul-Mu- 
minin—the Lord of the Faithful's handsome [one]. 

When these two personages returned to Ghur again, the 
government of the territory [was assumed] by the Shansab- 
anis, and the championship of the forces by the Shisanis. 
and that arrangement continued up to the present age 
according to this settlement. The Sultans were all Shan- 
sabanis, and the Champions, such as Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, 
Fath-i-Karmakh 1 , Abu-i-'Abbas-i-Shis. and Suliman-i- 
Shis. were all Shisanis - the mercy of the Almighty be 
upon the whole of them ! 

HI. SDkl, SON OK MUHAMMAD. 

From the time of the government of Amir Banji up to 
the present period 3 [of Sur'i’s rule], nothing was found in 

relates that Amir Banji, having adder) considerably tn his previous territory 
l>y seizing other tracts, liecanic one of the most powerful of the Maliks around. 
He was famed for his noble rjualilics and disposition ; and, during the Khila- 
fat of lUrun-ar-kashkl, he proceeded to the Par-ul-Khilafat. 11c was treated 
with great favour or account of the successes which had !>ccn gained, by his 
efforts, in the arrangement of the important affairs of the house of 'Abbas; and, 
on beholding him, the Khalifnh uttered these words : “ llaja-Kasim,” which 
is to say “'good looking;" and, consequently, he obtained the title of Kasim-i- 
Amir-uI Muminln. He returned to Ghur again, with a robe of honour and a 
patent of investiture. The dominion over those parts continued in the posses¬ 
sion of himself and his descendants until the time of Suri, the son of Muham¬ 
mad. who nvij one of Banji's descendants, and lived in the time of Mahmud of 
Ghaznin. 

* No other Khalifah confirmed it, 1 fancy, if Harun Itestowed it. By our 
author’s own account, they tlid not even assume the title of Sultan up to Saif- 
ud-Dtn, Suri's time, lie was seventh after this Suri. 

1 Some copies have and one has hut Karmakh is correct. 

1 Jahan-Ara and Mmilakhah-ut-Tawankh differ from our author con¬ 
siderably here [be certainly acknowledges his want of materials] Sfiri, son of 
Muhammad, was the grandson [farzand-zadah] of Amir Banji, and he flourished, 
not in the time of Mahmud of Ghaznin. but in the time of the $uflarlan, 
Suri’s son, Muhammad, was a contemporary of Mahmud’s. The kau^at-us- 
$alrt, Kasih-i, and others also, state that Muhammad, son of Suri, was a con¬ 
temporary of Mahmud ; but that, when Sultan Mahmud got rid of Mu¬ 
hammad, son of Suri, ruler of Gh flr, his grandson, Hasan by name, through 
fear of the Sultan, retired into Hindustan, with his family, and look up his 
residence in that country. What reason there could have been for this, when 
the father could slay, is not given. Some others, again, say that sometimes 
Muhammad, son of Suri, would lie obedient to Sultan Mahmud, and, at 
others, in open revolt, as circumstances permitted, until, after some years, 
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chronicles respecting the state of the country of Ghur that 
could be particularly enlarged upon; and, as the compilation 
of this Jab A K AT was completed at the sublime capital, 
Dihli—may its pre-eminence never decline!—and the king¬ 
doms of Islam were thrown into convulsion through the 
irruption of the Mughal infidels—the Almighty confuse 
them !—and the country had become isolated, and the 
extreme parts disturbed and unsettled, it was impossible to 
copy from the history which the author had examined in 
the territory of Ghur 5 . As a matter of necessity that 
which has been obtained from the T3rikh-i-N3sirt. and the 
Tarikh of Ibn-Hai^am-i-Sani, together with some tradi¬ 
tions from the priesthood of Ghur, have been [therefore] 
recorded; and the author hopes that he may be forgiven 
by those who look into the work [for any errors or short¬ 
coming that may be found in it]. 

They thus state, that Amir Sur'i was a great Malik, and 
that most part of the territory of Ghur was under his juris¬ 
diction ; and, as in some parts of that country, such as 
Zawulistan*, the people, both high and low, noble and 
ignoble, were not [yet] exalted to the excellence of Islam, 
they were, at that time, at continual feud one with another. 
When the Suffartan came out of the territory of N'imroz, 
and advanced to Lust and the district of Dawar, and 
Ya'ktib, son of Lais, attacked Lakan the Lak*, Amir of 

partly by stratagem and partly by peaceful means, the Suljan succeeded in 
securing Muhammad, son of Sun, whom he look along with him towards 
Ghaznin. but that he died by the way, at Kidan. The Tirikh-i-lbrahimi 
gives a more trustworthy account, and which, if dates arc examined, certainly 
seems correct. For further particulars sec note 7 , page 321. 

3 The history in verse composed by Fakhr-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, 
mentioned at page 300. 

4 Great discrepancy exists in most of the copies of lire text with respect to 
this name. Some have Walishtan, Wacshin, and Walsjlan ; but two good 
copies have Zawulistan very plainly written, and that may lie considered the 
correct reading. 

1 Ya'kub-i-Lais reduced Bust, Zamin-i-Dawar, Ghaznin. Tukharistan, and 
other tracts in 256 11., and, in the previous year, fought an action with TCV, 
son of Mufclas, in Kirman ; but who Lakan the Lak (some copies have Lak- 
Lak] was it is difficult to say. There is no mention of this matter in any 
author with whom I am acquainted ; but Lak is the name of a sept of nomad 
Kurds, of which people there seems to have been a considerable number in 
those parts at that time. There are some tribes dwelling among the Afghans 
to this day, erroneously supposed by Englishmen to be Afghans, who claim to 
be Kurds. 
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Aytkin-kbad e , which is the district of Rukhaj, the tribes 
of the Ghurts fortified themselves on the summits of the 
rocks, and remained in safety; but they used to be at 
constant enmity with each other—the followers of Islam 
and the unbelievers 1 —so that they were in the habit of 
keeping up a war from kusbk to kushk 5 , and lived in a 
constant state of contention and strife. 

Through the natural impregnability of the strong moun¬ 
tains which are in Ghur’, others [foreigners] used not to 
subject them to their power; and the head of the whole 
of the Shansabanis of Mandesh was Amir Siirl'. 

There are five great and lofty mountains 2 in Ghur. re¬ 
specting which the people of Ghur are agreed that they 
are the strongest mountains in the world. One of these 
is Zar-i-Margh of Mandesh, at the foot of which mountain 
is the kushk and capital of the Shansabanis. and they 
[the people of Ghur] contend that the Simurgh nourished 
Zal-i-Zar [Zal, the ruddy-laced], who was the father of 
Rustam, in that mountain. Some of the dwellers at the 
skirt thereof maintain, that it was in one of the years be¬ 
tween 500 H. and 600 II., when the sound of lamentation 
and regret issued from that mountain, “ Zal-i-Zar hath 
passed away.” The second mountain [range] has the name 
of SurJih-Ghar 2 , and that also is in the Mandesh district, 

* Some copies have Latkln-aliad, I mi I (lie above is tlie correct reading ; but 
Kukhnj——which is said lo have been a ilistrict of the territory of liust, 
might be read Zaranj— t ' 1 —and I am almost inclined to consider the last 
reading correct. All the copies of the text are more or less ini|K.Tfcct here. 
One copy also says plainly that “the tribes of Churls sought shelter on the 
borders of Sind," and this seems the preferable reading, but the majority of 
copies arc as above. 

1 That is, those not yet converted to the Muhammadan faith, and, probably, 
some of the Ranl-Isrfi'i) liefore referred to, and such trilics as have since retired 
northwards towards Uimlfi-Kush, or have now nearly disappeared. 

" A kushk here means a fortified village, and also a castle, &c. See note 5 , 
page 331. 

■ There would lie considerable difficulty in finding “ the mountains of 
Rasiat, which are in Ghor," for a very good reason—that they do not exist. 
The word “rasiat ” is not a proper name, but the plural of “ raslah,” which 
means “ strong mountains.” See Elliot’s India, vol. ii. p. 2S4. 

1 From this statement it is plain, as in iiaihaki’s account farther on, that 
filjur was under several (nitty chiefs. Suri was chief of MandesJj only. 

a The word koh, here used, may signify a mountain range, or a single 
mountain. 

3 It is impossible to fix the names of two of these five ranges with any 
degree of certainty, for there arc scarcely two copies alike oal uf iho twelve 
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in the limits of Tajjr-Koh 4 . The third mountain is Ashuk, 
in the district of Timran, the size and altitude of which 
is greater than that of any other part of the territory 
of £hur ; and the district of Timran is [situated] in its 
hollows and [on] its sides. The fourth is the mountain 
range of Warant, in the valleys and on the skirts of which 
are the territories of Dawar and Walisht*, and the kasr* 
of Kajuran. The fifth is the mountain of Ro’en, in the 
central part of Ghur. of immense strength and altitude ; 
and they have stated 7 that the fifth mountain [range] is 
the I'aj [defile, pass] of Kbaes.fr\ the length, extent, and 
loftiness of which is beyond the bounds of conjecture, 
conception, and understanding. In the year 590 II., one 
half’ of the trunk of an ebony tree was found at the sum- 
. mit of it, more than one thousand mans' in weight; and no 
his^° l able to conceive how, or in what manner, it could 
of ifc'icn brought, or have fallen there. 


after ^ 

, -r One, tile very old copy 1 have often referred to, has — 
t rotr? , arj as a l^ )VCi which means llic red mountain, and llie next oldest 
brool liclween wliieh two words tlicrc is true a very slight difference, 
of copies have jt+f —mui the 

avaii. „ . r , - , 

W inny oilier copies have jJ"- —y* — J** —yc —yi — 
e tancnpossible to fix some of these names salisfaelotily. Some topics of 
was a ■ * ,avc J Dawar <»/./ Walisht, while others again leave 

’ u ‘ n tunfl ./>/ altogether. The very old copy I have often referred to lixs 
as wYn%?nhnvc ; hut another very old copy, one of the St. Petersburg MSS., 


has li-ill) j jyt “Ghur and Walisht.” This is somewhat remarkable, as 
BailuVl mentions a vi-l'j (iur-i-Walisht, as lying in the route between 
Gh.i/niu and the fortress of Mamlesh, in which stronghold Mas’ud of Ghnznin 
Confined his hrmhei Muhammad ; and he also mentions U k-J'y Walislan, 
in connexion with Bust and Ku$dar. fine of the Paris copies here has “the 
district of /irfstan," and leaves out Dawar. Although so many 

copies have Walisht, I am half inclined to read this part of the sentence thus— 
c..— .'jtj J'w »f" “ which are the leriilories of Dawar and Zawul.” 

* Kasr and KiisJjk have both one meaning: the first is ’Arabic and llic last 
Persian. See note 5 , page 331. 

1 From this remark it is evident our author docs not describe these mountain 
ranges from his own knowledge. 

■ Faj is not a projzcr name : it means a wide ami open route or road 
between two mountain ranges ; a pass. Khaesar is a well-known place, and 
is mentioned in a numtier of places throughout the work, and therefore the 

Faj llanisar" is as much a myth as the “ mountains of Kasiit." 

’ The printed text, the I. O. L. MS. and the It. A. S. MS., have “ a fcasr 
[sec meaning of[ta?r, note s , page 331] of the trunk of an ebony tree "!! 

1 The man varies from folly to eighty pounds in different parts. The 
former probably is meant here. 
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IV. MALIK MUHAMMAD, SON OF SCrI. 


Abu-l-IJasan-ul-Haisam, son of Muhammad-i-Nabi’, the 
historian, relates in this wise :—that, after the sovereignty 
of Khurasan and Zawulistan passed from the Samanis and 
Suffaris, and devolved upon Amir Sabuk-Tigln*, he had, 
upon several occasions, marched forces from Bust towards 
the mountain [tracts] of Ghur, and had put numbers to the 
sword ; and, when the throne fell to Amir Mahmud-i- 


Sabuk-Tigin, the sovereignty of Ghur had passed into the 
hands of Amir Muhammad, son of Suri\ and he, having 
brought the territories of Ghiir under his sway, sometimes 
would pay obedience to the Court of Sultan Mahmud-i- 
Ghazi. and at other times would act in a rebellious manner, 
and manifest a refractory spirit, and would withhd. V 
amount of tribute and arms stipulated ; and, rely . 
the faith of his strong fortresses, his power, ^ 

ample number [of his people], he used continually f | ^ 
hostility. v 

The heart of Sultan Mahmud, for this reason, \vi 

•as ever 


1 F.very Cup)' of (he text, with one exception, says “ Nahf " hcrc, j( ( 
Sant, and therefore, as 1 previously conjectured, the correct nm 
history so often quoted must be the Tarikb of Ihn Ilaisam-iNal^ 
the Jj^as-i-Sint. cnl,tled 

* See page 74 - where our author says that Sabuk-Tigin took po.. ion of 
Ghur, together with Bust, Zamin-i-Iiihv.ir, Damian, and all Tukharistsn. 
Here we might have cspecled to have heard somethin” of Alli-Tigfn, Balka- 
Tigtn, Ahu ’Atl-i-Iavvvik, ami I’frcy. Sec note *, page 71. 

* Our author is quite correct here [and Aril and some others agree] with 
regard to Muhammad, ion of Surf, having lieen contemporary with Mahmud. 
The reason why the great blunder has arisen that it was Stir! who lived in 
Mahmud's time, is, that some authors and translators, in (heir simplicity, 
thought the words “ Muhammad-i-Suri" signified owe man, instead of which 
they mean Muhammad, son of Surf. Another matter 1 would also remark 
upon:—Sul tap Mahmud made raids upon the Afghans in 411 11., and again 
in 416 H., hut they are never mentioned in connexion with the Ghuris by 
Daihakf and such like trustworthy authors, a pretty good proof, were any 
wanting, that, although the Afghans are Paians the Ghuris arc not, and never 
were so accounted by any historian, nor by the Afghans nor Ghuris themselves. 
It does not fallow that, because a Tajik is called SUri, he should be of the 
Afghan clan of Sur, of the tribe of Ludi, so styled from their progenitor 
named Sur, hut not Surf. It is a curious fact that the Afghans are not men¬ 
tioned by our author but onct, towards the end of the work. 

* Gh«r appear* to have been famous in those days for the manufacture of 
warlike weapons. 
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on the watch, and, on account of his [Muhammad’s, son of 
Suii,] numbers, his power and dignity, and the fact of the 
great [natural] strength and altitude of the mountains of 
Ghur. the Sultan used well to consider in his mind, until, 
with a large army, he came into Ghur, and he [Muham¬ 
mad, son of Suri,] was invested within the fortress of 
Ahangaran". Muhammad, son of Suri, held out the for¬ 
tress for a considerable period, and defended it energeti¬ 
cally ; but, after some time, the stronghold was gained 
possession of by his descending from it, on terms of 
accommodation, and presenting himself before Sultan 
Mahmud. 

The Sultan took him, together w'ith his youngest son, 
who was named Shis, away to Ghaznin, because Amir 
Muhammad-i-Surt entertained the greatest affection for 
his youngest son, §]}is. When they reached the precincts 
of Kidan, Amir Muhammad-i-Suri died. Some relate 
after this mannerthat, when he became a prisoner, 
through the proud spirit within him, lie was unable to 
brook disgrace. He had a signet-ring, beneath the stone 
of which some poison had been set; and, at this time, he 
availed himself of it, and died 7 . 

• Not mcntinncil in liis account of the strong fortresses of Gh" r > tint there 
was a place called Dih [village] of Ahaugaran f Ahaugaran is the plural of 
A hangar, a blacksmith], near Gha/nin. and ihc river of Ahang, which flowed 
past that city. ’Llha 1 also mentions il. See following note. 

J Before gyving the accounts of other authors, I will first give an extract 
from the Kitali-i-Yaimnl of Tijba’, as he was a contemporary of Matimiid, hut 
he seldom mentions dates. 

He says, Mahmud liecaiiir greatly incensed against the trilics of QJiur, who 
were unlielievers, on account of their waylaying caravans and levying black¬ 
mail, thinking their hills and defiles impregnable. An army, consisting of 
horse and foot, was assembled to punish them, and Allmi-TasJ), the Hujib, 
and Arsalan-i-Jajub [called a Multan!, but it appears he had only held the 
government of Multan] were apjiointcd to the command. They set out, hut 
had such hard fighting with the Churls that Mahmud, finding they made lirtle 
progress, resolved to proceed in person, attended by a body of his Giulams. 
He succeeded in defeating them, and, after |ienetraling narrow passes and 
defiles, made a road which enabled him to reach Ahangaran, the stronghold of 
their Malik, who was called Ibn-i-Suri [i. e. “ Surf’s son ” and thus he agrees 
with our author, and others I have quoted, to the efiect that the correct name 
of this chief is MufciamTnad, son of Sfiri, son of Muhammad. .See also Bai- 
haVi’s account farther on], Suri's son, with a force of to,OOO men, came out 
of his sironghold. and, being intrenched behind walls [hreastworks !], and 
availing himself of the ravines, hills, and broken ground, succeeded for half a 
day in resisting all elforts to dislodge him. Mahmud had recourse to < 
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Sultan Mahmud sent his [Muhammad’s] son, S^is. back 

stratagem. He directed his troops to face almut, as though about to give up 
the contest and retire. This had the desired effect; and -Surf’s son, the Hindu 
[as ’U [ba’ calls him'), came forth from hi* strong position to follow in pursuit. 
The Sultan faced alrout, ami defeated him. Sun’s son was taken, together 
with great booty, consisting of amis and other war material. Siiri's son 
snbsc'jueiilly |H>i*oncd himself by means of his ring, which contained poison. 

’Utlia’ also makes a difference, as do all writers of any knowledge of their 
subject, Itetweeu Ghuris and Afghans, and never cunfuuiid* them. 

Other writers contend that Muhammad and his son, ^asan byname, not 
Shis, were made captive by Mahmud, and imprisoned. Their place of con¬ 
finement was the tipper story of a tower, thirty ells from the ground, an a|>ertiire 
of which faced lhe o|>cit country. Muhammad gave himself up for lost, hut, 
not wishing that his family should lie ruined, desired Hasan to make for 
GJnir. He contrived to effect the escape of his son by tearing up the blanket 
given him to lie ii|Hin, to make it into a ro|>e, by means of which he lowered 
Ilasan to ihc ground, who cscajicd to Qhur. As soon as the Sultan litcamc 
aware of Hasan's escaiie, he pul Muhammad, the father, to death. Hasan 
obtained the rule over GJiur, and had a son, Husain by name, who had seven 
sons. This is the ’l/x-ud-l>fu, Husain, the IXtli chief of our author. 

Julian Ara, Muutakhab-ul-Taw;inkh, and some others agree as to Muham¬ 
mad, Surfs son, having lieeii made captive by Mahmud, but, like our author, 
contend that lie | Muhammad J was succeeded by his son Alni-’Ali, who had 
always been obedient to Mahmud, and that lie was appointed to the chieftain¬ 
ship of Chur by that Suljiui ; nml that afterwards Alut-’Ali was ousted hy his 
nephew, 'Ahbas, son of Sills [who had been taken captive with his father]. 
The chieftainship then passed into the hands of Muhammad, son of ’Abbas, 
then to Ktilb-ud-l >in, Has.111, bis sou, and tlicn to the latter's sun, Husain, the 
’Ir.z-ud -1 >in, Husain of our author. He, as well as other writers, docs not 
make any remark whatever upon AlnVAIi’s having been deprived of the chief¬ 
tainship by ’Alibis, soil of SJji.s. Ill this case the line terminated in Abii-’AlS's 
family, and passed to the younger branch, and thus the Ghfuian Sultans are 
not deseendrdfrom him at alt, but from Shis. 

The Kauj.il-us-Snf,: considers this statement weak, and quotes,' as docs also 
the Habib-Us-Siyar and the Mir'al-i-Jahan-Muma, another tiadbion to the 
effect that when Majmiiid marched an army into Qhur, and took Seri 
[Muhammad, son of Sun — Kaujnl-u5-§aia makes this blunder litre, after 
having previously tailed him by his correct name] captive, and put him to 
death, his gmndson [if such lie correct, what became of the son?] Hasan, with 
his family, through fear of Mahmud, fieri into Hind ; and, as they had not yet 
been eotroerted to the Muhammadan faith, they took up their residence in ail 
idol temple [in a Dliarm-sata perhaps]. This Hasan had a son named Sain, 
who, aftei his father's decease, was converted to Islam. He proceeded to 
Dihli, and followed the occupation of a trader [and, aecordiug to the l<an;at- 
n;-Safa only , used to cany goods from Hindustan to Ghiir, and bring other 
commodities back from thence. This seems strange however, since, if he could 
have gone hack to Qiur in this way, his father surely need not have left it, 
unless he liked]. He had a son named Husain, who was endowed with many 
excellem qualities. After some years had passed away, and Sam had acquired 
considerable wealth, the desire of returning to his native mountains induced 
him to set out for Gljiir. lie embarked on one of the seas [the word used also 
signifies a large river, which is probably meant here] of Hind, together with his 
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to Ghur again. He had [already] conferred the govern- 

family am) effects. on lioard a vessel which met with a contrary wind, which 
raised a violent storm. The vessel and all on hoard, with (he except ion of 
Husain, son of Sam, went to tire Imltoiiu Husain, when the ship was sinking, 
succeeded in petting upon a plank or lop of wood, and, at the very same time, 
a lion [Dow calls the lion “ his falhtr" mistaking ^ for or ^J, which was 
lieiug conveyed upon the vessel’s deck, also sprang ujxm it, and for three days 
and nights Husain and hLs strange companion remained in this slate upon the 
lop, at the end of which pcriixl they were wafted to the shore. The lion made 
for a neiglilxutring forest, and IJusain for a town near by. Being a stranger 
and not knowing any one, and the time night, he went and lay down upon one 
of the 1 tenches or platforms which arc to lie found in front of almost all shops 
in India, and fell fast asleep. The watch on going their rounds jx-rccivinp 
him there, and, not knowing who he was look him for a thief, and dragged 
him away to prison, where he remained lor alxiut seven years. The governor 
of that place having lx.cn attacked with a dangerous disorder, by way of atone¬ 
ment, ordered all the prisoners to lx- set at liberty. Husain, son of Sam, by 
this means obtained bis freedom, and set out for Gha/niu. On the road 
thither he fell In with a hand of robbers, who, finding him a powerful and 
intelligent youth, induced him to join them, ami lie was provided with a horse 
and arms. It so happened, however, not long after, that a hand of troops in 
the service of Sultan Ibrahim of Gha/nin, which had Ixxnlor sometime on 
the look tint fur the robliers, came upon them unawares, ami made the whole 
gang captive. They were brought bound into the presence of .Sultan Ibrahim, 
who directed that they should .suffer death. One after the other several under¬ 
went their sentence, until it came to the turn of Husain, son of Sam. While 
the executioner was blindfolding him, he exclaimed, “OGtxl! I know that 
error is not agreeable to Thee, why then Is it that I, although innocent, am 
thus to suffer death t” These words affected tile executioner, anil the matter 
was represcn'eil, through one of the Court, to the Sultan, who directed that 
Husain should be brought before him. He stated his pitiful case to Ibrahim, 
who, on heaiinp it, look compassion on him, pardoned him, and enrolled him, 
in a subordinate office at first, among his chamberlains. When Sultan Mas’ud, 
surnamed the Beneficent, succeeded his father, Ibrahim, he conferred u|xin 
Husain, son of Sam, son of Muhammad, [grand(?)J$un of Sun, the government 
of the district of Ghur, and the title of ’i/z-ud-l)in. Some say Ibrahim gave 
Husain a kinswoman of his own in marriage [our author stales, at page 105, 
that one of his own ancestors married a daughter of Sultan Ibrahim], After 
Husain's death, enmity arose lictween his descendants and Bahrain Shah. 
Mas'ud's son, as mentioned by our author farther on, nnd as will lx: hereafter 
noticed. Many authors very properly consider 'Ala-ud-IJin to be the first of 
the dynasty, and the dynasty to consist of five persons only, whose dominion 
lasted sixty-four years, the others being merely accounted petty chieftains. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the Giioris were merely petty 
mountain-chiefs up to the time of Sultan .Mahmud of Gha/.nin, and the extent 
of country they dwelt in proves it; but, as the Gharnawtd dynasty declined, 
the Ghfiris waxed stronger and more independent after the decease of Mas’ud- 
i-Karim [the Beneficent], who gave the government of his native country to 
Husain, son of Sam, when the Ghaznawid empire Itegan rapidly to decay. 
Our author's desire at all times appears to lie to glorify thcGhurts, and, there 
fore, the fact of their having been merely petty tributary chiefs did not chimi 
in with his wishes. We fiud Mahmud and his son Mas’ud continually passing 
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ment of Gljur upon Muhammatl-i-Suri’s eldest son, Amir 
Abu-’Alt, as will, subsequently, be recorded. 

from Ghaznin to Balkh zntl Kabul, Crhoznin to Hindustan, Gh aznin to 
Sijistan, and from Ghaznin to Hirat, and thence up the valley of the Murgh- 
al>; and Mas'ud appears to have passed through Ghur to Ghaznin, when he 
had to fly, after his defeat hy the Kaljiiks, and yet we hear not a toord about 
these powerful rulers of our author, although the Sultans must have passed 
through the mountain tracts of GJtur constantly — in fact the Sultans of Ghaznin 
held several fortresses in Ghur 1 n 'v! Tigin-abad was in that very part, and 
Muhammad, brother of MasTid, was confined in the fur tress of Nac in 
Wajlristan, one of the very districts mentioned by our author as forming part 
of the GJyiirinn dominions, I think ’Utba’ and DaihaV? were more than likely 
to have had thorough knowledge of these potent Maliks and sovereigns so 
called, yet J'nihaki and TJtlia’ treat them as very petty chieftains, although 
they held some strong fortresses. Our author quotes Baihakl constantly nlxiut 
other matters, but not hero in regard to what happened under his {Uaihaki’sJ 
own oliscrvation as it were ; and this looks suspicious. I will now give an 
abridged account of what he does say resjiecting Sultan Mahmud's proceedings 
with respect to Ghur, and of the expedition undertaken by Itis gallant son, 
Mas'ud, against some of its )>ctty chiefs, during the time he held the govern¬ 
ment of Khurasan, before he succeeded to the throne of G.ha/.nin. 

“In the year 401 It., Sultan Mahmud went on an expedition into Ghur 
against the infidels of that part, by way of Zamtn-i-J tavvar, taking along with 
him his two sons, Mas’ud and Muhammad, liolhat that time ill their fourteenth 
year [they were nut twins], and also their uncle [Mahmud’s youngest brother], 
Yusuf, then seventeen. 

“ These three young Princes were left in Zamin-i-Dhwar, with the heavy 
materiel and baggage, arid Mahmud left them there because lie considered that 
district auspicious, it having liccn the first territory entrusted to him by his 
father, Amir Sahuk-Tigin. The narrator of the preceding and following events, 
’AUI-ul-GhatTar. says, ‘ my grandfather, who related this was at that lime in 
the service of HatJkin, the Zamin-Dawnn (i. c. of Zamin-i-IJawar], who was 
governor of that district on the part of Sultan Mahmud, and he [my grand¬ 
father] was directed to remain in attendance on the Princes.’ [There is not the 
slightest allusion cither to Siui or his son here, although it is the year in which 
his son Muhammad is said to have Iveen made captive by Mahmud] * * • * 
In 405 h., Mahmud hegan to make raids upon Khnwiinin, which is a tract of 
GJtiir, adjoining Bust and Zamtn-i-Dawar, in which were infidels exceedingly 
tall and strong, and they held many passes and strong fortresses. On this 
occasion the Sultan had taken along with hint his son Mas’htl, and he then 
greatly distinguished himself, and showed many proofs of his manhood and 
valour. When a body of them [the infidels] retired for refuge to their strong¬ 
hold, one of their chiefs was standing on a tower of the fort, and was acting 
with great insolence and audacity, and galling the Musalmans, when Mas’Iid, 
who was fighting on horseliack, hit him in the throat with an arrow, and he 
fell dead from the lower. The chief’s companions became heart broken at 
this, and surrendered the fortress ; and all this was accomplished by one 
wound dealt by a brave hand. Amir Mahmud was delighted with his lion-like 
son, and, whilst he was yet in his youth, made him his heir, for he knew that 
after his own death there was no one able to maintain the dynasty but he. [See 
note *, page 92.] * * * * In 411 H., Mas’ud [he had been declared heir- 
apparent. and appointed governor of Khurasan, with Hiral as the seat of 
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government] proceeded to Hirat, and determined to undertake an expedition 
into Ghur. 

“ He set out from Hirat, in Jainadi-ub Awwal, with a strong force of herse 
and fool, and five light elephants. Tile first march was to Badshan |onc MS. 
has Hadshahun], and the next to Klp'-sin [one MS. dmsh-in or Chuihan ; hut 
several of these names cannot lie considered u/tain, although all available 
MSS. have been compared, and the printed text of Miiki.KV, which has l>ecn 
carefully edited], and then to Inman j.MS. I'araynn]. There a hall took 
place to allow all the troops to conic up, after which Prince Mas'ml marched 
to Par [MS. liar], and from thence, after two days to NakisJjali [MS. 
Nahshab or Nibshab], and then to Bfigh-i-Wa/.ir, uulside; and that Kiba$ 
[public edifice, a karwansarac] is the coiiiinenceiucnl of the frontier uf 
dhur. 

" When the Ghuris liccamc aware of this movement of Amir Ma.s'ud, they 
retired to their strongholds and delilieralcd akrul making resistance. Before 
he set out on this cx|>cdition, Mas'ini had conciliated Ib'i-l-Hasan-i- Kh alaf | liu 
or Ahii-l-Hnsan-i-Kbalaf would signify the latlier of Hasan, and son of Khalnf. 
According in some authors already quoted the son of Mn]iammad, son of Snri, 
was named Hasan. See para 2, page 321], one of the most not,tbit 0/ the chief- 
tains of Ghur, and had induced him [IKi-l-Hasan] to submit to his authority ; 
and it had been agreed, that, on the Amir’s troops reaching (lint Kilrat, Uu- 1 - 
Hasnn should present himself there with his forces fully equipped. On the 
tiny Mas’iid reached that place, Hud-Havan joined him with a considerable 
force, amounting to 3000 lunse ami foot, and brought along w ith him nume¬ 
rous offerings and contributions in the shape of shields, armour, and whatever 
was most esteemed of the pruducc of GJS'ir- Mas’iid treated him w ith favour, 
and he was followed hy Sher-wan. This wns another of the chiefs on the 
frontier of Ghur anil (Ju/gannn Ipronounccd and written Jimjauan by ’Aialis), 
mid lie too came attended by numerous forces, horse anil foot. He likewise 
had been conciliated by Amir Mas'ml, and lie brought along with him offerings 
beyond compute. Amir Muhammad [Mas'iul's brother] had used the utmost 
endeavours and contrivances to induce this chieftain to come and attach himself 
to him, because his territory adjoined Mnliainni.ul’s appanage, which was lifir- 
ganan, but he had declined because |>cuplv were more inclined towards 
Mas'tid. 

“ Having been joined by these- chiefs, Mas’ud resumed his march, hut went 
on in advance himself, slightly attended by about fifty or sixty ghulams, and 
200 foot, selected from each liasiah or kind, lie reached a fortress which 
they called Bar-tar, an exceedingly strung place, and garrisoned by a nume¬ 
rous and well-armed force. He prepared to attack it, his party not being 
patient enough to wait for the arrival of the army. He led the way himself, 
followed by his ghulams and the foot, and they shouted the tahbir, on which 
the accursed unbelievers [these Ghuris were not Muhammadans] of this for¬ 
tress of Ghur sprung up infuriated, and set up a yell sufficient to rend the 
ground. Mas’ud ordered his ghulams to lake to their trows; and they kept 
up such an effectual fire of anuws, that not a Ghuri dared show his head above 
the walls, and this enabled the foot, hy means of lassos [used up to a recent 
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good disposition and excellent qualities, and was highly 
commended for the excellency of his faith. 

period] |n assault one of tlie bastions. They effected an entrance, and drove 
the Ghiirls before (hem, and, lxjing joined l>y the ghulatns, completely cleared 
the walls and bastions, making great slaughter among the unbelievers, and 
taking a great number of captives and a considerable amount of Irooty of all 
descriptions. Afler the fortress had been captured, the main 1 roily of the 
troops arrived, and many were their praises and congratulations, that such a 
strong fortress had lreen taken by such a mere handful of men. 

“ From thence MasTnl marched towards [lie tract of Zaran [in one copy 
of the original, Kazan, hut the first is the most probable], the |ieiiple of which 
agreed to pay taxes and tribute, and presented contributions in gold, silver, 
and arms. From that |>arl to the district called Jarits |alsO Kharus and 
J.Iarus] where War-mesJi-i-Hal dwelt, was a distance of ten farsnljh* [leagues]. 
The Amir did not commence hostilities against ibis chief, War-mesh-i-Hat, 
because he had sent an agent to the young Amir tendering submission and 
nllegiance, and had promised that, when Mas'inl should return to Ilirat, he 
would present himself before him, and enter into stipulations redirecting tribute. 
That district, anil the place where this chieftain dwelt, were excessively strong, 
and the most difficult portion of the whole territory of Ghur, its people the 
most warlike ami the strongest men in that part. h hail font tht capital of the 
Ghuris in bygone times ; and, w hatever ruler held that tract, the whole of the 
rest of the territory used to submit to him, up to the time that Amir Mas’Cid 
marched into that part of the country.” 

[There can he no doubt but lhal Hnihn[u, who was a native of the Ghavniii 
district, and who wrote his work at Ghaznin upwards of a century liefurc our 
ant hor eom|»osed his history, must have had a much greater knowledge of Ghiir 
and its people ; yet this extract makes the accounts of Gh ur and of the Ghuris 
more puzzling than ever. That the latter were not all convenes] — if any 
were—to the Muhammadan faith is clear, and it is also clear that up to this 
time they were under several petty chiefs indei<ciulcnt of each other, though 
|ierhaps nominally acknowledging the supremacy of the chief of Zaran, whusc 
place of residence hud /ten the copilot of Ghur in bygone times. Blit the name 
of this chief is the most |ierjilexing. In Morlcy’s edition of the text of liaihnyi 
he is called Ka’is-i-lial, or Tab [s^i or o-i cr- .Ji ami, in a note, Romish 
[sA*jli and in another place A MS. in my possession lias War-mesh 

Imt, the passage living so imixirlant, I sent it to Professor Kicu, of 
the Kritish Museum, who lias liecn so very kind as to compare my translation 
with another copy of liaihaVi in the British Museum, and, from what the 
Professor says, there is no doubt that the first name is War-mesh, and this is 
remarkable, because this very name occurs among the names of the ancestors 
of Amir HanjT [see page 312], and occurs again at page 366. Wlial lint or Tab 
may mean it is impossible to say. It might he part of hnt-parast [—-s «-■] 
idol-worshipper, infidel ; lint that all the known copies of the original should 
have left part of the name out [Morlcy collated his edition of the text 
with four or five copies] is improbable. The word is not Pus'hto, and 
there is no Afghan tribe or clan of this name. Had the Ghuris been 
Hindus instead of Tajiks wc might sup|Hise it was a corruption of Sanskrit 
liliat, a hero, a warrior. I dare say, however, 'hat some one will lie able to 
account for the name, and jierhaps show to his own satisfaction that this chief 
must have liecn one of the Bhatj trilie of Jnls now in the l’anjah. We might 
as well have iihatis in Ghur as “ a fugitive Kind of Crusaders" from Palestine 
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in the army of Ghiiiis who conquered the upper provinces of India, accordingly 
the interpreters of the poem of the Hard CJtand— hut I have forgotten myself. 
Hat might )<e /’at, ami that will be surely founded U]>on and shown to lie part 
of the word F'atan, and can be made “ l’athan,’’ 11 1’atan,” or “ l’ahtan,” with 
the greatest ease. If it were not a dangerous practice to tam]>cr with proper 
names, 1 should lie inclined to read, Shis.] 

“The Amir now despatched an intelligent person to this chief, and two 
men of Ghor of the followers of Hii-l-H.isan-i-Khalaf and Sher-wan were sent 
along with hint to act as i/tf,-r/»rl,-rs, w ith a message combining threats and 
hopes, as is usual on such occasions. The agent departed, and the Amir 
followed in his steps. The funner, and the others with him, reached the place 
in question, ami hr delivered his message to those arrogant fellows [sir], who 
manifested great fierceness and defiance, and said that the Amir had made a 
great mistake in imagining that either the people of that pari or that district 
were similar to those lie had met with ami had passed through ; I lint he had 
better come thciv. and be would find sword, spear, and stone [rock] ready for 
him. This insolent message roused the ire of Mns'Tul. lie halted his troops 
for the night at the foot of the mountain, arms were distributed, and, at dawn, 
the force moved forward. The drums and trumpets sounded, and the soldiers 
licgnn to ascend the heights, on uliicli the Qhiirfs showed themselves like so 
many ants or locusts on the tracts above tbein, horse and foot, all well armed, 
and occupying all the paths and defiles leading to it, who raised slmuts and 
yells and began easting stones with their slings, at Mas'ud's force. 

‘‘The licst of it was that that mountain was somewhat depressed, and partly 
composed of earth [not very rocky?] and accessible in every direction. The 
troops were told off in parties, to atlvanee by the different practicable paths, 
and Mas'nd himself kept |ornllcl to them, for the fighting there was likely to 
I hi severe. Hu-l-Hasnu-i-Xhalar, and his men, were sent to the right, and 
Sher-wan, with his contingent, to the left. The accursed ones evinced the 
utmost daring, and pressed forward with impetuosity, particularly in front of 
the Amir, and they disputed thegrealer part of the ground with determination. 
The troops were hard pressed, and the enemy crowded towards the standards 
of the Amir, and the fighting became desperate. [This reads something like 
an UmiiKV1.AH expedition.] Three mounted warriors of the enemy succeeded 
in getting close up to the Andr, who, perceiving them, smote one of them full 
on the breast with bis msec of twenty mans in weight 11lie: man varies from 
forty to eighty j win mis], which laid him sprawling on his back, and prevented 
his vising again; and the ghnlains attacked the other two, and hurled them 
from their horses. This was enough for the Ghuriv, wlm gave way ; but they 
continued, now and again, lu face about and dispute the ground, until a village 
[town] was reached at the fool of the mountain Ion the other side], and, on the 
way thither, numbers were .slain and made captive. The fugitives threw 
themselves into this place, which was of vast strength, and contained 
numerous kushks [here kujbk seems to mean a castle or fortified house], 
after the manner of the Churls, and sent away to a stronghold, at a 
distance in the rear, their women, children, and everything they could remove. 
The unbelievers resisted obstinately up to the time of evening prayer, and 
great numliers uf them were killed, and numliers of Musalmans were martyred 
[Mas'ud's troops arc referred to here]. When the night closed in, the un¬ 
believers decamped, and the village [or town] was taken possession of by the 
troops, who occupied themselves, throughout the night, in plundering it. 

ru i> 
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Ghur, and the mountain tracts of Mandesh", the whole of 

* This tends to show that Ghur and Mandesh were separate tracts. 


"At dawn next day, the Amir again moved forward towards their [other] 
stronghold, two leagues distant. He had to pass through a constant succes¬ 
sion uf defiles and passes and did not reach it till the time of afternoon prayer. 
They found a fortress as they had l>ccn informed, stronger than any other in the 
whole of Qhur, and no one recullceted hearing that it had ever been taken by force 
of arms. Mas'iid, having reached it, disposed his forces around this stronghold, 
and, during the whole night, preparations were made fur attacking it, and the 
battering rams were placed in favourable positions.” 

1 must here still further curtail this interesting account of the expedition for 
want of space. Suffice it to say that breaches were made and bravely assaulted 
and as bravely defended, the Amir lieing ever in front, and thereby inspiring 
his men with strong hearts. After four days' very severe fighting, each day 
increasing in severity, it was carried, at last, sword in hand, the Ghuris 
defending every inch of' the breach. Great numbers of them were slain and 
taken prisoners, lul the latter were protected on making their submission, 
while slaves and booty to a vast amount were captured. Mas'iid had it pro-, 
claimed that he gave up all gold, silver; slaves, and other booty to the troops, 
but that all arms and war materiel taken was m lie brought to him. A great 
rpiantity was accordingly brought and laid before his tent, and such as was 
most valuable or rare he selected, anil divided the rest among his soldiers. 
Of the prisoners, one half was made over to Bfi-l-llasnn-i-Khnlaf, and the 
other half to gher-wan, for them to take to their own territories. Orders were 
also given to ra/e that stronghold, so that, from (henceforth, no rebel might 
take shelter therein. When the rest of the Ghuris found what had happened 
to the tonified town and the oilier stronghold, they licgan to fear, anti became 
submissive and willing to pay tribute and obedience ; and even War-inesb-i- 
Hat began to quake. lie made intercession through llii-l-Hasnii-i-Kh-ilaf 
and Sher-wan. and sent an envoy, tendered his submission, and increased the 
amount of tribute and contributions, 11 is offers were accepted on the stipula¬ 
tion that every castle he [War-mesh] had taken on the side of Gharjistan 
should lie given up. Although War-incs]) ground his teeth at this, he could 
do nothing else than agree, and those fortresses were given up to governors of 
the Amir. Whilst the latter was still in Ghur. that chief scot in his contribu¬ 
tions and offerings ; and, sulisequenily, when Mas'iid reached Hirat, War- 
mesh-i-llat presented himself at the Court, was well received, had a dress of 
honour conferred upon him, and returned to his country along with the two 
other friendly chieftains. 

After the capture and destruction of the fortress above referred to, Amir 
Mas’iid advanced against another, a famous place, and of vast strength, named 
Tur [this name is doubtful, the variants are Bur and Nur]. It was carried by 
storm nfter a week's fighting and great slaughter, and the two friendly chiefs 
took part in it. Mas'iid placed a governor of his own in the place, after which 
lie set out on his return to Hinil. At Mar-nhad, ten farsnkhs [leagues] from 
that city, large quantities of arms and war materiel, as stipulated for by others 
of the Churls to avert molestation, were found already collected, together 
with what War-mcSh-iHal had despatched. 

The narrator, Abd-ul GhafTar. then adds, that " no sovereign ever acquired 
such power over Gh»r as the martyr, Mas’iid, did; for, although the first 
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the people had their eyes upon him, and affection towards 
him was instilled into their minds. Notwithstanding that 
his father used to act in a rebellious and contumacious 
manner towards Amir Sabuk-Tigin, and his son, Sultan 
Mahmud, Amir Abu-’Ali at all times used to manifest his 
fidelity and allegiance towards the Sultin ; and he was in 
the habit of writing letters containing the expression of 
his fealty and his affection, and despatching them to 
Ghaznin. the capital. 

When the contumacy and defection of his father went 
beyond the bounds of forbearance, Sultan Mahmud 
brought an army against him from Ghaznin ; and, after 
considerable effort, the Sultan succeeded in securing the 
person of Amir Muhammad-i Suri, and took him away 
along with him towards Ghaznin, and bestowed the 
government of Ghur upon Amir Abu-'All, his son. 

As soon as Amir Abu-’Ali became installed in the 
government of Ghur, he conferred great benefits upon the 
people, and directed the erection of many buildings of 
public utility. Masjids and colleges were founded in Ghur. 
and he also built a Jami' Masjid, and liberally endowed 
the whole of them. He held priests and ecclesiastics in 
great respect, and considered it incumbent on himself to 
venerate hermits and recluses. 

During his time, the people of the territories of 
Ghur dwelt in tranquillity and repose, and his brother, 
Shis, son of Muhammad, passed his days under his pro¬ 
tection. 

When the appointed period of Amir Abu-'Ali's dominion 
came to an end, and the empire of Ghaznin [also] reverted 
from Mahmud to his son, [Sultan] Mas'ud, a son of Amir 
Shis, 'Abbas by name, having attained great dignity and 
power, broke out into rebellion, seized his uncle, Amir 
Abu-'Ali, and reduced the whole of the country of Ghur 
under his own sway ; and the reign of Amir Abu-’Ali 
came to a termination, and he died. 

Musalmans [the ’Arabs] conquered 'Ajam and Khurasan, they found it impos¬ 
sible to enter G£ur; and, although Sul tin Mahmud, on -three sefarajteoreajions, 
by the same route of Zaimn-i-Ddwar, attacked different frontier iractsof Ghur, 
yet he did not penetrate into the defiles and more difficult parts; still, it was 
not through inability to do so, for bis designs and objects were different to 
those of his successor.” 

V 
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VI. MALIK 1 ’ABBAS, SON OF SU'IS, SON OF MUliAMMAD, 
SON OF SCRI. 

Amir 'Abbas was a warlike, intrepid, and pitiless man, 
and endowed with great manliness, strength, and activity. 
When he attained the full vigour of youth, and his whole 
strength, he entered secretly into a compact with a party 
of adherents and young men, and gained them over to his 
own rebellious views. He then suddenly rose, and seized 
his uncle, Amir Abu-'Ali, ruler of Ghur, and imprisoned 
him, and appropriated the whole of his uncle’s property, 
his treasures and his hoards, to himself. He was exceed¬ 
ingly determined, cruel, and tyrannical; and lawlessness 
and injustice were engrafted in his nature. 

lie commenced to act illegally, and began to seize 
people's possessions and property, so much so that the 
commonalty, and his own immediate followers, were quite 
miserable, and became perfectly helpless in his hands, and 
to such degree, that, for a period of seven years during 
his reign, no animal—such as the horse, camel, cow, or 
sheep—brought forth young, and the rain from the heavens 
ceased to fall ; and, according to one story, women also 
did not bear children, through the ill-luck consequent on 
his tyranny. 

The chronicler thus states, that he possessed two fine 
[and powerful] dogs, which were constantly kept fastened 
by heavy chains, and iron collars round their necks. One 
of these dogs had been named Ibrahim of Ghaznin. and 
the other, 'Abbas of Ghur. These animals used constantly 
to be brought before him, and the chains to be removed 
from them, and they were set to fight together. Whenever 
the dog bearing his own name overcame the other, that day 
Amir 'Abbas would make great rejoicings, and bestow 
liberal presents; but, on days when the dog named 
Ibrahim of Ghaznin gained the advantage [over his an¬ 
tagonist], he would become infuriated, and greatly ill-treat 
and torment people, and not a single person among his 
favourites and attendants dared to say anything to him. 

With all this tyranny and oppression, however, he was 

’ Two copies of tile text style him Amtr-ul-Komi]—the (>crfcct or thorough 
Anur. 
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gifted with a profound knowledge of astrology. He had 
taken great pains with respect to that science, and had 
shown vast perseverance and assiduity in its acquirement, 
and had gained a deep knowledge of it. In the country 
of Mandcsh, in the Kfcittah [district] of Sangah, the origi¬ 
nal fortress which Bustam-i-Zuhak had founded, he [Amir 
’Abbas] directed should be entirely reconstructed ; and 
skilful artisans were obtained from parts around [for the 
purpose]. The walls, after the manner of a parapet, were 
carried from that castle, on two sides, to the strong ground 
on the summit of the mountain of Zar-i-Margh ; and, at 
the foot of that mountain, on a knoll, a lofty Kagr [castle] 
was directed to be raised, with twelve towers ; and in every 
tower, in likeness to the zodiacal circles in the firmament, 
there were thirty openings—there were six towers towards 
the east and north, and six others towards the west and 
south-marked out; and these were so arranged that, 
every day, the sun would shine through one of those open¬ 
ings approximate to the position of its rise 1 . By this 
means he used to know in what degree of what sign of the 
zodiac the sun was on that particular day; and this per¬ 
formance indicates the proficiency and knowledge which 
Amir 'Abbas had attained in the science of astrology. 

During his reign, likewise, the Ka$rs of Ghur were con¬ 
structed’, and plenty reigned throughout the country ; but, 
as people now abominated him for his excessive tyranny, 

1 See the view of the Castle of Z»liak in Sai.k's 11 Defence of Jalalabad,” 
anil also in Mart's "Character and Costume of Afghanistan.” The view 
in the first-mentioned work answers tolerably well to this description. It is 
much to lie regretted that no effort was made to explore Ghtir, even by means 
of natives, or gain some information alumt if, during our occupation of Afghan¬ 
istan. What a field it must be for arcltteologicnl research ! 

• The I'ersian word "kushk,” and its 'Arabic equivalent, “Itasr,” signify 
a palace, a large and lofty stone or brick building, a castle ; but here "Vajr” 
means one of those fort-like villages, many of which, though on a smaller 
scale than in past ages, probably, may still be seen in scores in (he tracts west 
of Kandahar and Ghaznin, as well as in oilier parts of Afghanistan. Our 
author says above, that these structures "were constructed” in the time of 
’Abhas, but of course many must have existed before, and his own statements 
confirm it. He must mean that many more were constructed during the chief¬ 
tainship of 'Abbas. Sometimes he uses the 'Arabic, at others the I'ersian 
word. There are several places which were once fortified after the above 
fashion still remaining in Afghanistan, such as Kitshk-i-Safed, Kujhk-i-Na- 
khiuL and others, but not “ Kbuslik,” as written by recent travellers. Khushk 
signifies “dry.” 
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oppression, and injustice, and the empire of Ghaznin, and 
throne of sovereignty, had passed to Sultan Razzl-ud-Din, 
Ibrahim, son of Mas'ud, a party of the most powerful and 
eminent men, and the nobles of Ghur. despatched letters to 
Ghaznin. imploring the Sultan's assistance. 

In conformity with these solicitations, Sultan Ibrahim 
marched a large army into Ghur; and, when he reached 
it, the whole of the forces of Ghur went over to that 
monarch, and they delivered Amir 'Abbas into the Sultan's 
hands 3 . He commanded that Amir 'Abbas should be 
placed in confinement, and he took him away to Ghaznin. 
and conferred the territory of Ghur upon his [Amir’Abbas'] 
son, Amir Muhammad'. 


VII. AMIR MUHAMMAD, SOX (>[•' 'ABBAS. 

When Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mas'ud, seized Amir 
'Abbas, and sent him away to Ghaznin. at the solicitations 
of the chief personages and eminent men of Ghur, he made 
over the country to Amir Muhammad-i-’Abbas'. 

He was endowed with great good nature, was of ex¬ 
ceeding amiability of heart, and of excellent disposition, 
most just, conscientious, and merciful, a patron of the 
learned, an impartial judge, and a cherisher of the weak 
and helpless. In the place of every one of the odious and 
hateful proclivities towards inhumanity and tyranny which 
were in his father, the disposition of the son was implanted 
with a thousand amiable and admirable qualities. 

3 Those operations arc not mentioned by other authors; but a few notice, 
very briefly, that Amir ’Abbas carried on hostilities with Suljan Ibrahim. 

* This t4io is pretty good proof, by our author’s ow n account, that the Qburfs 
were subject to the Sultans of Gha/nin ; hut, as the power of the latter 
declined, consequent on the rise of the SaljuVs, and after Mas’ud-i-Karim’s 
death, the Ghurts acquired more ] tower. Sec top of next page. 

* Which is impossible, if what other writers state as to Husain, son otSam, 
having been saved from shipwreck, and Ibrahim's son, Mas’ud-i-Karim, 
having conferred the chieftainship on him, be taken into consideration. Mu* 
hainmari, son of Suri, was taken prisoner in 400 n. f or, according to some 
accounts, in 401 H. From that time, up to 493 it., when Mas’ud-i-Karim 
conferred the fief of the tributary province of Ghur upon Husain, son of Sam, 
son of Hasan, son of Muhammad, son of Suri, none of this family held inde¬ 
pendent sway over Ghur. As already shown from the account of Masud the 
Martyr’s exjtedition into it, it was held by several petty chiefs independent of 
each other. See note 7 , page 321. 
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When the territory of Ghur was assigned to Amir Mu¬ 
hammad, the whole of the grandees, the chiefs, and most 
distinguished personages of the country, submitted to his 
authority ; and, to the best of his ability and power, he 
began to labour and study to revive and restore the ob¬ 
servances of goodness and utility, and the laws and usages 
of benevolence, beneficence, and justice. He used to ren¬ 
der homage to the Sultans of Ghaznin with heartiness and 
loyalty, and pay them submission and vassalage, and used 
to despatch the fixed tribute regularly. 

During his reign the gates of repose and tranquillity were 
opened to the people of Ghur, and they all passed their 
days in the enjoyment of peace and security ; happiness 
and plenty reigned ; and his country, his people, and his 
retainers dwelt for a long while in the enjoyment of compe¬ 
tency and affluence, up to the period when he passed away 
and was received into the mercy of God. 


VII). MAT.IK KUTII.UIMMN, Al.HASAN, SUN UK 
M l HAMM A D, SUN UK ’AllliAS. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Hasan, the grandfather of the great 
Sultans of Ghur', was a just Amir, high-principled, and of 
handsome countenance. The proofs of his goodness, equity, 
clemency, and beneficence were sufficiently obvious and 
manifest to the inhabitants of Ghur. 

Such factions as were in the habit of acting contuma¬ 
ciously he used to occupy himself in chastizing and 
overthrowing, and considered it incumbent on himself to 
punish severely the disaffected and seditious. The tribes 
of the territory of Ghur, having sprung from families of 
’Arabs 7 , and having been nurtured, and grown up, in a 

• According to the statements of other authors given in note 7 , page 321, the 
grandfather of the Sulfans of Qjjtir, that is to say, of Sultan 'Ala-ud-I)in, and 
his brothers, was Hasan, son of Muhammad, son of Surf, who was let down 
front the tower by his father, and who had a son, Husain, the lXlh chief 
mentioned by our author. But, according to the other tradition quoted by 
Kau?nt*us-Saf 3 , Hahib-us-Siyar, and other historic?*, in the .same note, their 
grandfather would be Sain, son of Hasan, grandson of Surf, who was drowned. 
See note 4 , page 335. in which it is stated that “ Husain, son of Sam, of the 
race of Surf/’ was taken captive by Sultan Sanjar in 501 h. 

* Sec note 4 , page 320. The Afghans have, certainly, as well as other 
mountain tribes, behaved at all times in the manner mentioned here, but so 
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mountainous tract of country, obstinacy, turbulence, and 
contumacy were implanted in the constitutions and cha¬ 
racters of the whole of the Ghurian tribes. Feuds and 
contentions would continually arise of one tribe against 
another, and conflicts constantly ensue. Every year one 
district or another of the territory of Ghur would manifest 
antagonism [to the constituted authority] and withhold the 
payment of the regulated amount of revenue; and up to 
[near] this present time, when the dominion of the Ghurian 
Sultans came to its termination, the state of these peoples 
continued to be seen and witnessed [after the same fashion]. 
Upon one occasion, during the time of Malik Kutb-ud- 
Din, yasan, a tribe who dwelt in Tak-fib ' of the territory of 
Wajiristan, rose in rebellion. Malik Kutb-ud-Din, with his 
followers and the chiefs of Gfciir, appeared at the foot of 
that Kushk and the stronghold of that faction, and sum¬ 
moned them to surrender. They refused to submit, and 
commenced hostilities. Unexpectedly, by destiny’s decree, 
an arrow from the bow of fate came from the rebels and 
struck Malik Kutb-ud-Din in the eye, and, as it had 
wounded a mortal part, he died from the injury. His 
retainers and followers, immediately on seeing the effect of 
that arrow’s wound, with the utmost daring, and putting 
forth all their energy, attacked and carried the Kushk and 
stronghold by storm, and put the whole of the rebels to 
the sword, and that place was completely destroyed. Up 


have the people styled Kohislhnls, who inhabit the valleys immediately north 
of Kabul, mid also the llaluchfs, and they [the Inner] have not yet, I believe, 
licen quite made f’alans of, although some progress has ltccn niadt* towards it. 
Sueh conduct seems inherent in all mountain races, whether in the east or in 
the west. 

8 'There is a river and valley of Tag-ao, or Tag-al), in Afghanistan, but to 
them cannot possibly be referred the locality indicated here, for they are some 
sixty miles to the MStuvrJ of Kabul. 1 think the translation of this com]H>und 
word may throw some light on its whereabouts. The word "Tak-ab,"or 
",Tag*ab,” both of which forms arc correct, also the forms iu use among natives of 
those parts—Tak-acr and Tagao, and Ali-i-Tang—arc described by an old author 
as " ground furrowed by water [a ravine or series of ravines], a defile, a valley 
between two mountains, and ground, whether in a valley or not, in which, 
here and there, water collects and remains, and in some places flows, and in 
which there is pasture and much verdure. They are also used for the name 
of a territory, and there is a small district so named.” 1 think the place 
alluded to liy our author is not far from Ali-Istadah, but more to the west. 
Wajiristan has been often mentioned in the account of the fflmrnawids. 
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to the time of the last of the Sultans of Gbur. and the 
termination of the sovereignty of the Sipinsabants. no king 
would grant permission for the restoration of that Kujhk, 
its equipments, and the suburbs of that place, with the 
exception of the Kushk of Amir Kharnak. which was 
in that Ab-i-Tang, for his ancestors had always been 
obedient *. 

When Kutb-ud-Din, Hasan, departed this life, his son, 
Amir Husain, succeeded him. 


IX. MAI.IK TZZ-UD-DlN, AI. Hl'SAIN, ABP-US-$A1.A']'A1 N ', 
SON OF KL'TB-L'D-DIN AI.- 1 IASAN. 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, was a sovereign : upright, of 
handsome countenance, devout, and endowed with all good 
qualities, and distinguished for his many virtues. During 
the period of his rule, the territory of Ghur and the Hilad-i- 
Jibal 3 [mountain country] were populous and prosperous ; 
and the tribes and inhabitants of those tracts enjoyed case 
and content, and, under his protection, lived in safety and 
security. I’riests, recluses, and holy men, and the whole of 
the people, without interruption, attained the fulfilment of 
their requirements and desires in an abundant degree. 

The Almighty God blessed his devoutness and good dis¬ 
position by bestowing upon him seven sons, the fame of 
whose sovereignty and dominion became published through¬ 
out the seven climates of the world. Of these sons four 
attained unto empire and dominion ; and from them 
descended sons of renown in the world, who became 

9 Discrepancy more or less exists among all the copies of the original here. 
The oldest and most trustworthy are as above. The J'aiis copies too are 
defective, and in otic copy the last part of this sentence runs :—'* No sovrra^n 
set about the restoration of that KufiJik, except Amir Rharnak, who was in 
the neighbourhood of that Ab-i*Tang, and those parts were obedient to 
him.” 

1 One of the oldest copies has “ Abu-l-Muluk ” here, instead of Abft-u?- 
§ala|ain. 

3 Sec note 4 , page 320, and note 4 , page 332. Tit/.-ud-Din, the title, signifies 
4l Glory, &c., of the Faith,” but nothing, for it is meaning¬ 

less. Husain also is his correct name, confirmed by numerous other authors, 
and Hasan was his father's name, as our author states. 

3 Ghur is mountainous enough, surely, as well as the Jlilad-i-Jib;d. From 
our author's statement, however, they arc separate tract-s of country. 
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sovereign princes, as will be subsequently narrated and 
recorded. 

This Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, was firmly attached to 
and in amity 4 with, the Sanjarl dynasty and the Saljuki 
sovereignty ; and every year he used to despatch to the 
court of Sultan Sanjar such things as had been customary 
and established, such as armour, coats of mail, steel caps, 
and other equipments, and war material \ There is also 

4 J)is “attachment to the Sanjarl dynasty” may also easily be accounted 
for. In SOI II., Sultan Sanjar, whilst in charge of Khurasan, nine years before 
he became supreme ruler of the Saljiik empire, fought a battle with the 
M<<lits [here a further proof that (here were several petty chiefs] of Ghur. who 
were of the ract of Sun, anil Husain [’Izr-ud-Dtn, Husain, of our author], son 
of Sim, was made prisoner. Sultan Sanjar urdered him to lie put to death ; 
but, at the intercession of the celebrated Shaikh A[iniad, G huzza II, the Suljan 
of MasJja’ikh, as he is styled, lie was spared, and set free, for two years he 
Used to light the fires of (lie cooks of the Sultan’s army, until, one day, tile 
A in tr of the troops of Khurasan, ’Iitiad-ud-Daulah, Kiniaj, chanced to meet 
with him. He took compassion on Husain, and represented his case to the 
Sultan, who directed that Husain should lx* brought lu his presence. When 
he was admitted, he kissed the ground uf the Suljan's court. Sanjar said lu 
him:—"I understand that thou hast neither wealth nor power left to thee, 
notwithstanding thou wa *4 a chief and leader. Has neither kindliness nor 
sympathy liecn left to thee?” Husain replied :—“When this head was my 
own head, I had the good fortune to lie attended by a thousand servants, but 
now that it belongs to thee, thou kccpe.d me thus wretched and abject.” 

Rashid-ud-Din, who also relates this anecdote [but, strange to say, under the 
nccouut of his sun, ’Aki-nd-Din, although he calls him Husain loo, and leaves 
out all mention of the first part of the name, 'Ala-ud-i Jin], says that Husain 
wandered almut the* Sultan's camp for two years as a mendicant [our author 
would scorn to relate this, as it did nol tend to the glorification of the Ghuris. 
and their slaves his patrons], when “ one day Amir Kiniaj was passing the 
shop of a cook, he chanced to notice Husain, who was attending the fire, and 
watching the cook’s pul." When admitted to tile presence of the Sultan, 
Kashid-ud-I Jin says the Sultan thus addressed Husain :—“1 gather that ihou hast 
neither wealth nor power left to thee : hast thou not the means and the power 
of keeping one head and face clean ?" The rest of the anecdote agrees with 
fa?i|i-i, related above. 

Sultan Sanjar was touched, look pity on him, pardoned him, and sent him 
back to his native country attended by a large following ; and to the end of 
his days Husain paid obedience to that monarch. 

Fa?iti-S further states that ‘‘Husain, son of Sam, who escaped drowning, 
and the sword of the executioner,” only died In 545 >1. He ruled that terri¬ 
tory justly ; and, up to his time even, great nutnliers of the inhabitants of the 
mountain tracts of Ghur had nut been converted to Islam, but were made 
converts of by him. 'Dies Husain, (he same chronicler states, was succeeded 
by his son, 'Ala-ud-I)in, Husain, in that same year. For further particulars, 
sec under ’Ala-ud-Dfn, note s , pages 347 to 350. 

6 Qhiir, and mountain tracts around, appear to have been famous for the 
manufacture of arms and armour; and iron mines must have bees worked therein. 
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a remarkably fine breed of dogs in Ghur, so powerful that, 
in frame and strength, every one of them is a match for a 
lion*. A number of this breed of dogs, with valuable 
collars round their necks, Malik Tzz-ud-Dtn, Husain, was 
in the habit of sending to the Sultan’s [Sanjar’s] presence ; 
and he used to receive in return dresses of honour and 
many valuable presents. 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Din likewise was wont to keep on terms of 
amity and friendship with the Sultans of Ghaznin ’; and 
for a considerable length of time the government of the 
territory of Gbur was held by him up to the period when 
he died. 

He had [as before stated] seven sons, the eldest of whom 
was Malik Fakhr-ud-lJin. Mas'iid, of Hannan, but an ac¬ 
count of whom will be contained in another chapter on the 
Sultans of Hamlan, which will commence with a mention of 
him, and be therein recorded. 

The names of his sons are as follow :—Malik Fakhr-ud- 
Din, Mas'iid, Amir of Hamlan and Tukhuristan ; Sultan 
Haha-ud-Din, Sam, Amir of Ghur and Firuz-koli; Malik- 
ul-Jibal, Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, Amir of Ghur, and 
Firuz-koh ; Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, sovereign of Ghur 
and Ghaznin; Sultan ’Alft-ud-DSn, Husain", sovereign 
of Ghur, Ghaznin. and Hamlan ; Malik Shihab-ud-Din. 

* This fine breed of t logs or rather one very similar, still exists arming (he 
dtjal/i tribe of Afghans, who trace their descent cm the father's site vuty from 
the son of a thief of Gh»h whom their traditions style Shall Husain ; hut he 
lied from Glair, and look shelter among the Afghans at a ninth earlier |icrind, 
in the lime ol the &h.t]Jfuh, 'Abd-ul-Mulik, son of Mirtvan, who rtigin.il from 
66 tl. to S6 It. He was adopted hy an Afghan Shaikh ; 1 ml tile names of his 
ancestry, as mentioned hy the Afghan historians, do not agree with those 
mentioned hy our author. This Shah Husain's grandfather, according to 
them, was forty-ninth in descent front Zufiak. Had not the names and tlte 
dates been so very different, I should have Ircen inclined to consider Shah 
Husain of the Ghalzis. and the Husain of others, who was saved from ship¬ 
wreck, and received the fief of Ghur from Mas'ud-i-klarftn, as ore and the 
same person. 

• Sultan Mas'iid conferred the sovereignty upon ['fzz-ud-l tin] Husain in 
493 tl., the year after the decease of his own father, Sulfan Ibrahim. It is 
no wonder he kept on good terms with his suzerains. l-'asih-i says he died in 
54j It., and that this was the same Husain, son of Sam, and one of the 
kindred of Muhammad, son of Surt. See preceding page, note *. It is strange, 
hut several of the lrcst copies of the text have “Sultans of Q]jur and Ghaznin ” 
here. 

1 In two copies he is here styled Sultan 'Ala.ud-Din-i-Sam. 
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Muhammad, Kharnak. Malik of Madin of Qhur ; and Malik 
§huia-ud-D!n. ’Alt, Amir of Jarmas® of Ghur. 


X. MAUK-UUJWAl, KUTlI-UD-DlN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF 
[’lZZ-UD-IMN] AI.-HUSAIN. 


Of the seven sons of Malik ’Izz-ud-DJn, Husain, the 
eldest among them all was Malik FaJthr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, 
of Jlamian, mention of whom will be made in the other 
chapter [referred to previously], the foundation of the dynasty 
of the Sultans of Iktmian dating from the rise of his power 1 . 
His mother was a Turk! handmaid ; and after him, in suc¬ 
cession [in age], came the Malik-ul-Jibal [the Lord of the 
Mountains], Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad 2 . His mother was 
a woman who was of no high descent, and was the Hajibah 
[Chamberlain] and attendant of the mother of the other 

* Some copies have Hamias, ami some Korinas. 

1 This was the proper place to have separated these dynasties, as this chief 
was the first of the rulers of Ghur and Ftruz-koh alter the patrimony had Iweii 
divided. This has Keen done by other writers, hut they make Kutli-uil-DIn 
the first of the dynasty of Ghur and Gharuin, and his brother, Saif-tul-Hni, 
Sur}, second. Had our author given nil account of Saif-ud- IJIn second, as in 
the order of the events, instead of las/, he would have saved his readers some 
perplexity and trouble. 

a So far, other writers agree pretty well with our author, but here consider¬ 
able difference arises. The Mumakhab-ut-Tawarikh, quoting oilier authors, 
says that Kupi-ud-lltn, Muhammad, who is known as the Malik-ul-Jilial 
[l-ord of the Mountains], teas son/ /'or by Kahram Shah of Ghaznln—after he 
had made an accommodation with the sons of 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain—and that 
be made him his son-in-law ; but, through his having lieen suspected of a 
crime, he was removed by poison. This is said to have been the first enmity 
that arose liclwccn the Ghaznawids and the Ghfins, but such is not correct, as 
already shown. Jahan-Ara agrees with the above, however, with this excep¬ 
tion, that, in the latter, it is staled that be, the Malik-ul-Jibal, came from 
Ghur and frosm/td himsrlf at the Court of Hahnim Shah. The Tarlkh-i- 
Ibrahimf, and some others, however, agree more with our author’s statement, 
and say, that Malik Soif-ud-Dtn, Surf, on the death of his father, Tzz-ud-IMn, 
Husain, succeeded to the dominion of Ghur. and divided the patrimony among 
his brothers, one of whom [Jyutb-ud-Itin, Muhammad] became irritated with 
his brothers, and went to the Court of llahram Shah, who put him to death 
for some reason ; and this caused enmity between the two houses. The 
K;ui?at-u?-Sala and some others, however, consider this statement very weak, 
and quote the tradition which 1 have already given at page 321, note ?, and 
state, tlml, after the death of Husain, enmity arose between his descendants 
and llahram Shah of Ghaznin. and hostilities took place between them upon 
nmnimu. which will be subsequently referred to. 
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sons, the Sultans, namely, Sultin Sufi ; Sult5n * Baha-ud- 
Din, Sam ; Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain; Amir [Shihab- 
ud-DIn] Muhammad; and Amir [Shuia’-ud-Din] ’AH *, 
the other sons of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain. 

When Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, who was the father of 
the Sultans, departed this life, Sultan [Saif-ud-Din] Surf, in 
succession to his father, ascended the throne 1 * * and divided 
his father’s dominions among his brothers. An account of 
Sultan Suri will, please God, be given in the chapter on the 
Sultans of Ghaznln. 

In this division, the territory of Warshadah * was assigned 
to the Malik-ul-Jibal, Kutb-ud-Dln, Muhammad, and there 
lie fixed his seat of government. Subsequently, it so hap¬ 
pened, that he had to seek for a [suitable] place in which to 
found a strong fortress and a handsome city, such as would 
be suitable to his dignity. He despatched persons on 
whom he could depend into the parts adjacent, until [at 
length] his opinion led him to fix upon the position of Mruz- 
koh, and he founded the fortress and city of Flruz-koh 7 8 . 

Sultan Suri made tile fortress and town of Istlah'his 
capital, and to Malik Na$ir’-ud-Din, Muhammad, Madin 

1 Styled Sultan without reason : Malik is his correct title, as given at the 
head uf this notice in the copies of the text. 

4 These two last, here styled Amirs, are the sixth and seventh sons men¬ 
tioned over leaf, viz. Malik Shihali-iid -1 >tn [called Nnfir-ud-lXtn subsequently], 
Muhammad, and Malik Shujii’ ud-Dln.'All, the X Ilth aud Xlllthof tile family. 

* Sec note 4 * * , page 33 ®- 

* Some few copies have WarshSd, and Warshar. 

1 In several other places our author mentions “the territory of GJlur and 
the JJilad-ul-Jibal,’’ thus indicating that they were separate ; and yet Mrux-knh 
was the capital of the liilad ul-Jihul, and in his account of the division of their 
father, ’Izz-ud-lJin, Al-Husaiu’s, territory, and the names of the districts, the 
•whole ap|iear included in Czhhr, of which Flruz-koh wias the capital ! The 

mention of the places shows the extent of the territory held by these chiefs— the 
mighty monarchy of our author. It is a curiuus fact, and a very important 
one, that the name of Kandahar never once oe<nrs in our author's work. It is 
not strange, however, because Kamlahar is a comparatively modem place, and 
is not mentioned by contemporary writers under that name at least, until very 
many years after our author's time. Tradition says that Kandahar stands a 
few miles east of an ancient city named Waihind ; and Masson also refers to 

it, hut calls it Vaihund. Can this be the place the idol-temple of which fell 
on the night of Mahmud of Ghaznin's birth ! 

8 Other old writers call this place “ Istia, which is the name of one of the 
mountains of the range betw-een Gh aznln and Iliral," and give the vowe 
points. The liurhan-i-KaJi 1 also confirms it. 

8 There is no son of this name among those previously mentioned. Pro 
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was given. Baha-ud-Din, Sam, had the district of Sangah, 
which was the capital of Mandeb, assigned to him ; and 
the district and castle of Wajiah 1 were made over to Sultan 
’Ala-ud-D!n ; and the probability is that the territory of 
Kas|}i [or Kasha] was fixed upon for Malik Faklir-ud-Din. 

By heaven's decree, however, contention arose between 
the Malik-ul-Jibal [Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad], who was at 
Firuz-koh, and the other brothers; and the Malik-ul-Jibal 
became indignant with his brothers, and withdrew to 
Ghaznin ; and it was [at this time] the reign of Bahrim 
Shall. This Malik-ul-Jibal was endowed with great beauty 
and comeliness, and urbanity to perfection. When he 
reached Ghaznin lie opened the hand of munificence and 
liberality ; and affection for him, according to the saying, 
" Man is the servant of kindliness,” began to take root in 
people's hearts, and became firmly established. The in¬ 
habitants of Ghaznin entertained a great liking for him, 
but a number of envious persons set upon him, and had it 
represented to Bahrain Sfeah that he [the Malik-ul-Jibal] 
was, with treacherous eyes, regarding that sovereign's harant 
[some female or females of his family], and was expending 
his property liberally, with the object of rising against him 
[Ilahram Shall], Tile latter issued commands to administer 
to him, secretly, poisoned sljarbat [which was done], and lie 
died; and they, moreover, buried him at Ghaznin. On 
this account, enmity and hatred arose between the Mahmud! 
family ! , and the family of Shansabi. and the race of Zuhak 3 . 

When the account of what had befallen Kutb-ud-Din 
reached ' Sultan SiSri's hearing, he marched an army to 
Ghaznin and took that country, as will be hereafter re¬ 
corded, since, although this was the place for mentioning 

Imhly, Sfrihab-ud-Din is meant, or, otherwise, Shihab is a mistake for Na?ir; 
but there is a Malik Na?ir-ud-I)in, Husain, son of Muhammad, mentioned 
immediately after Haha-ud-I)In, Sam, at page 343, which see. 

1 One of the Paris copies has — the Maiden’s Castle—hut the 

cmajority, including the oldest copies, have and some have which 
may have read One copy has 

‘ - according to other authors, appears to have had a different 
d-I) 5 n, Husain, page 347. 

-uled agree with regard to this part of the sentence — “ the 
u and the race of Zuhak." 

m*'' jterent verbs are used in the different copies of the text in this 

seven. ^ although the signification conveyed is much the same. 
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and recording the proceedings of Sult 5 n Suri, still, as 
Sultan Suri was the first person of this family who assumed 
the name of Sultan, and the first to ascend the throne of 
Glinznm. an account of him will, please God, be given in 
another chapter, at the beginning of the history of the 
Sultans of Ghaznin. 

XI. SULTAN BAHA.UD-DIN, SAM, SON of 'IZZ-l’D DiN, 
AL-HLSAIN*. 

When the Malik-ul-Jibftl retired to Ghaznin [as pre¬ 
viously related], and left the buildings of the city of Firiiz- 
koh in an unfinished state, Sultan Haha-ud-DIn, Sam, came 
from {the territory of] Sangah to FSruz-koh, and went on 
with the building of the city and fortification, and brought 
to completion those edifices and the royal palaces. He 
also commanded the erection of the fortresses of Ghur, 
and contracted alliance and entered into amity with the 
Sbars of Ghariistan *. 1 Ic ascended the throne of Firfiz-kolt 
in the year 544 11 . 7 When the construction of the capital of 
1'iriiz-koh was completed through his propitious auspices, 
lie gave directions for the construction of four strong for¬ 
tresses on the confines of the territory of GJjur, Garmsir, 
Ghariistan. and the mountain tract of Hirat, and the Kasr 

‘ In sonic copies ihc names of his children follow immedialely after his 
name and title. 

£ Tlic Shiirs of ffharjistan, who had for many years acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Saniants, had submitted to the suzerainty of Sultan Mahmud 
as early as 3S9 II. The Sihir, Aim Nasr, son of the Shar, Rashid, and Alm- 
Nasr’s son, the Shar. Aim Muhammad, acknowledged the Sultan's suzerainty 
in that year, and read the khuthah for him, and impressed his name and lilies 
upon their coin. In 403 11. the Shar, Aim .Nasr, who had ljccnme disaffected, 
was seized and imprisoned hy Mahmud's command—his father, Rashid, is 
said to have solicited protection some time lie fore, and it was granted [’ Lilia' 
agrees, and says ‘ ‘ he went into retirement "]; and he had presented himself at 
Court. The Sultan puyt halt'd from him [the Shar] his possessions in QJtiar- 
pslan, anil hud made m<er the fritc in money to him. This was one hundred and 
forty-six years licfore the time our author says liaha ud-lJin, Sam, liccarnc 
ruler. The Shar, Ahii Nasr, died in prison, at llirat, in 406 H., after which 
the Sh.irs are not mentioned by other writers. 

J ltalia-ud-bin died in 344 it., the same year in which he succeeded. His 
brother, Suri, had been pul to death, and Bahrain Shah of Ghaznin bad died 
the previous year. Oor author's mode of arrangement here causes confusion. 
Baha ud-Ilin is tiic third of the dynasty of Ghur and Ghaznin, and only 
succeeded after Saif-ud-Din had been put to death. Sec also the Kitab-al- 
Yamini of Al-'Ulba’. 
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of Kajuran in the district of Garmsir and Ghiir, the fortress 
of Sher-Sang in the mountains of Hirat, and that of Bindar 
[or l’indar], in the hills of Gharjistan, and Flwar, between 
Gharjistan and FSras [or BAras], 

After the martyrdom of [Saif-ud-Din], Surl [yet to be 
mentioned], as Sultan Baha-ud-Din was the eldest of the 
five brothers [styled Sultans], the sovereignty of the king¬ 
dom of Gbur devolved upon him. The Malikah of Kidan, 
who was also of Shiansabani lineage, the daughter of Malik 
Badr-ud-Din of Kidan, was married to him, and Almighty 
God blessed him with two sons and three daughters by that 
Malikah of high descent. The sons were Sultan Ghivas- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam", and Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam—the Almighty illumine them !—the 
amplitude of whose dominions comprehended the eastern 
quarter of the world, and the fame of whose expeditions 
against infidels, whose holy wars, the energy and vigour of 
whose rule, justice, and beneficence will continue imperish¬ 
able and manifest on the outspread world until the latest 
revolutions of time. Some of those glorious actions and 
annals in the account of each of them, by way of unsample, 
will, please God, be subsequently recorded. 

Of the daughters, one was the Malikah-i-Jahan s , mother of 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi; the second, the Hurrah-i-Jalali, 
mother of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, of 
Bamian; and the third daughter was the Malikali-i-Khu- 
rAsan, the mother of Alb-Arsalan-i-Ghazi', son of Malik 
Kazil-Arsalan, Saljuki, the brother’s son of Sultan Sanjar. 

When the account of the affliction and degradation 
which had befallen Sultan Sun at Ghaznin. through the 
hostility and perfidy of the retainers of the Mahmudi 
dynasty, reached the hearing of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, 
he came to the determination of wreaking vengeance upon 
the inhabitants of Ghaznin, and, without occupying himself 

8 Sam was not his name, nor the name of his hroilicr ; neither docs our 
author mean that such should l>c supjxiscd : but some translators have sup- 
|H)sed it was the son’s name instead of the father's. 

9 Malikah-i-Jil )31 in nearly every copy, but the above is correct. 

1 Other authors style him Alb-i-Ghazf only. He held the fief of Hirat 
subject (uthcGhiiri Sultan upon one of the occasions when Sultan Muframmad, 
Khwarazm Shah, invested it. Sec note a , page 257. 
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in mourning ceremonies for his brothers *, he assembled the 
forces of Ghur, and of the parts and tracts around, and on 
the confines of it, and of the hill-tracts of Jarum and Ghar 
jistan ; and, having arranged and ordered them, he turned 
his face towards Ghaznin in order to accomplish that 
important matter. After great preparation, and being 
fully equipped, he moved forward, and a large army 
marched under his standards. When he reached the dis¬ 
trict of Kidiin, excessive anxiety and grief for the death of 
his brothers, and the strength of his feelings, brought on an 
attack of illness, and there [at Kidan] he died 1 * 3 4 . 

In the same manner as Sultan Suri, at the time of his 
proceeding against and capturing Ghaznin. had entrusted 
the capita! of the kingdom of Ghur, and had made over the 
government of that territory to him, Sultan Haha-ud-l)m, 
Sam, the latter, at this time, when about to march an army 
himself against Ghaznin, assigned the capital of Ghur, and 
the rule over the territory of the Jibal [mountain tracts] to 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain-i-Jahan-soz [his brother], and 
consigned to him his children, dependents, Amirs, property, 
and effects. 

When Haha-ud-Din died at Kidan, and that circumstance 
came to the hearing of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, he, 
likewise, without occupying himself in mourning cere¬ 
monies, assembled * together the forces with all celerity, and 
set out towards Ghaznin. 


XII. MALIK SillHAll-UD-niN*, MUHAMMAD, [KHARNAK,] 
SON OE AL-yi'SAIN, MALIK OF MA1UN OF Gllf k. 

Malik Shihab-ud-Din, Muhammad, Kharnak, was the 
brother of the Sultfms ; and the district of Mad'in, which 

1 Hi., two brulhcrs Kutli-ud-Din, Muhammad, and Saif-ud-I'tn, Surf 

3 lie is saiil to have died of small-pox, 1ml the wont used also signifies a 

tumour, and the like. I\aujat-u?*$afa and borne others say Uaha-utl-Din, 
,S 5 m, died of phrensy, or inflammation of the brain, on the way back to Ghur, 
after the taking of Ghaznin by ’AH-ud-I Jjn, and his brother, haif-ud-liin, 
Suri, who was left there as ruler! See note a , page 347. 

4 Here again some copies of the text use different verbs to express the 
same meaning. 

1 He is called Nlsir-ud-Hin repeatedly in most of the copies of the text, 
and in some, although the heading is written Shihab ud-lMn, he is styled 
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was his territory, and is a tract of country on one of the 
confines of Ghur, had been assigned to him by the mutual 
consent of his brothers, after the decease of their father. 

He had two sons, one of whom was Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, 
Husain, whom they placed upon the throne, at the capital, 
I'iruz-koh, during the absence of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Hu¬ 
sain, in Khurasan, and his attendance* at the Court of 
Sultan Sanjar, an account of whom will be hereafter re¬ 
corded. The second son was Malik Saif-ud-Din, Suri 7 , 
who, after his father’s death, succeeded him in the posses¬ 
sion of the district of Mad'in. This Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
Suri, had three children, one a daughter, and two sons, and 
the daughter was older than the sons. She was married 
to the holy warrior and martyr, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i Sam ; and by her that conquering Sultan 
likewise had a daughter who died a maid", and whose 
tomb is at the capital city, Ghaznin. 

Of those two sons of Malik Saif-ud-Din, Suri, one was 
Malik Shihab-ud-l)in, 'All, of Mad'in, who was martyred 
by the Turks of Khwarazm* during the period of their 
domination. The second son was Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, 
A bfi-Hikr; and the writer of this book, in the year 618 H., 
waited upon him in the territory of Kaziw [or Gaz.iw]' and 
Timran, and witnessed numerous marks of urbanity and 
generosity from him. At that period the author had 
espoused" a daughter of one of the great men and a kins¬ 
man of his own. That was in the period of his first man¬ 
hood, and in that same year in which Chingiz Khan, the 

Na?ir-ud-Din in the account of him. As Tzz-ud-DIn, Al-Husain, had no son 
of this name, ami as all the copies agree in the lis. of the seven sons, as to 
Shihith, 1 have adopted that reading here, which is certainly correct. This 
S’hihab-ud-Din had a son named Nasir-ud-lJIn, and hcncc the mistake may 
have arisen. 

6 His captivity in fact, hut this our author did not consider necessary to 
mention. See note 5 . jngc 358. 

« Not to l>e confounded with ’Ala-ud-Din, Jahan-soz’s son, nor ’Ala-ud- 
Dln’s brother. There are three of his title in all. 

e Several copies have “died in her infancy." This can scarcely be con-ect, 
as it may be doubted whether the tomb of an infant would have been 
mentioned. 

• Sec note *. page 274. 

1 A few copies have yf [Karlw or Gariw], and other* yS and yf> 

a “ Was about to espouse ” in a few copies ; but if he had not espoused 
this wife he would not probably have required a horse. 
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accursed, crossed the Jfhun into Khurasan, and was bent 
upon marching to GJjaznin. In short, the author memo¬ 
rialized Malik NJ$ir-ud-DSn, Abu-Bikr, for a horse, and, 
in verse, represented the matter of his marriage with one 
of his own kinswomen for that Malik's information. In 
reply to that versified narrative, he composed this quatrain, 
and with his own august hand wrote it on the back of the 
story, and put it into the author's hands :— 

“< ;™l willing, affliction w ill have departed from thy heart. 

Anil that pearl of great price will have liecn hy thee bored 3 . 

The horse thou hast solicited of me requires no ajxdogy. 

With the horse, much more aj>ology might l>c made V 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr, sent his humble servant a 
dun-coloured horse of three years' old, ready saddled and 
caparisoned—the Almighty reward him for it 1 
That Malik-zadah, after the calamities which befell Ghaz- 
nin and Qjur‘, came to the city of Dibit, and presented 
himself at the Court of the august Sultan, Shams-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-D 5 n [I-yal-timish], and was received by him 
with honour and kindness, and, from the Maliks and other 
nobles, he received deference and respect. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-D 5 n, Abti-Bikr, died at the city of Dibit 
in the year 620 It. 


XIII. MALIK SHUIA' UD-Dl.N. Alil-'AI.i, SON UF AI.-HUSAIN, 
[SOX OF SAM). SOX OK AI.HASAX, SHAXSAHl. 

Malik Shuia'-ud-Din. Abi-’Alt, son of Al-Husain, son of 
Al-Hasan, was removed from this world in bis early manhood, 
and his existence terminated whilst he was yet in the flower 
of his youth*. A son survived him, Malik 'Ata-ud-Dtn, 

5 A virgin is styled an “ unbored jjcarl.” 

4 This somewhat ulwcure line may imply that the donor might have made 
apologies l>eeause the present was not more valuable. 

* At the hands of the Mughals. 

4 From the heading the reader would suppose this article to have contained 
an account of Shuja’-ud-Dfn ; but he is finished in two or three lines, and the 
article contains an account of his son and grandson. Neither of these two 
brothers, Shihab-ud Din. nor Shuja'-ud-Dln, can be considered as belonging 
to the dynasty any more than the whole of the race, as they never held 
overeign power. They arc not named even, separately, by other writers 

Z 
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Abu-'Al!; and the brothers [of Shuia’-ud-Dln, Abi ’Alt’] 
with one accord, when dividing the dominions of Ghur, 
had invested him [Shuja'-ud-Din] with the district of 
Jarmas. When he died, they conferred the district of 
Jarmas upon his son, 'Ala-ud-Dln, Abu-’All. 

The Malik-ul-Jibal, ICutb-ud-Din, Muhammad, who had 
been martyred at Ghaznln, had left a daughter, and she 
was given to ’Ala-ud-Din, Abu-’Alt, in marriage*; and, 
after that noble lady was espoused by him, the Almighty 
blessed them with a son, who had the good fortune of be¬ 
coming both a £Iaji [a pilgrim] and a holy warrior', namely, 
Malik Ziya-ud-Dln, Muhammad, the Pearl of Ghur 1 , and 
it happened in this wise:—When [his father] Malik ’Ala- 
ud-Dln, Abu-'All, died, and his son grew up, the Almighty 
bestowed such grace upon his mother that she decided 
upon undertaking a journey to the Kiblah, and up to that 
period not one of the Maliks of Ghur had attained that 
felicity. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Dln, in attendance upon his mother, was 
proceeding on the journey to the holy places by way of 
Hirat, Khurasan, and Nlshapur. At that time Sultan 
Takish, Kjjwarazm Shah, was at Nlshapur, and Malik 
Ziya-ud-Dln, in the habit of a Sayyid, with his hair twisted 
into two long ringlets, presented himself at the Court of 
that Sultan, and had the happiness of being permitted to 
kiss Sultan Takish’s hand. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Dln [in the company of his mother] had 
the happiness of performing the orthodox pilgrimage with 
great reverence, and with the observance of all the rites 
and ceremonies. He gave directions to build a Khan-kah 
[chapel] at Makkah, and provided all the necessary funds 
for raising the structure, and left trustworthy persons of his 
own to see it carried out. 

He also returned, along with his mother, to the territory 


7 Abu, or Abt-’AIt; either is correct. 

1 Our author's mode of narration tends to confuse. This 'Ala-ud-Dln, 
Abu-’All, is the father of ^iya-ud-Dln, afterwards styled 'Ala-ud-Dln. See 
note *, page 391, and note 9 , page 394. 

* He accompanied his second cousin, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Dln, on his campaign 
against Rae Palhora of Ajmir. See page 125. 

1 These words jfk Durr-i-Qiur, occur again in the list of Maliks at the 
end of Sultin fifelyaf-ud-Din’s reign, and in some other places. 
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of Ghur ; and she acquired the name of the Malikah-i- 
Haji [the Pilgrim Princess], and founded a great number 
of masjids, pulpits, and colleges in the Ghurian country. 
May they both become acceptable in the sight of Almighty 
God! 

XIV. SULTAN ’ALA-UD.DiN, AUHUSAIN, SON OF [TZZ-UD- 
I)IN,] AL HL'SAIN, SON OF SAM, SON OF AL-HASAN a . 

When Sultan Kaha-ud-Din, Sam, son of ['Izz-ud-Din,] 
Al-Husain, who was marching an army against Ghaznin. 

s Of all the persons mentioned in Oriental history, greater discrepancy 
occurs with respect to 'Ala-ud-Din. Jahan-soz’s name and proceedings, pro¬ 
bably, than regarding any other man. 

Some authors call him Hasan, son of Husain ; some [but these authors arc 
but tuv\ Husain, son of Hasan ; some, Husain, son of Husain, son of Hasan, 
son of Sam ; others copy our author, while others again, and they seem most 
correct—they eertainly are as to his own and his father’s name—style him 
'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, son of ['Izz-ud-Din], Al-Husain, son uf Sam, son of 
Hasan [Surfs grandson], son of Muhammad, son of Suri. 

With resjiect to his rise to power, the different accounts [I quote here from 
sixteen authors] may be classed under no less than five heads. 

The first is, that, after SulJJn Bahrain of Ghaznin had been put in posses¬ 
sion of the throne by his maternal uncle, Sultan Sanjar, distrust arose lietwccn 
them [Sanjar marched to Ghaznin to bring liahram to submission in 530 11., 
according to Kasih-i], and, on this, liahram began to enter into friendly nego¬ 
tiations with the sotts of ’Izz-ud-Din, Al-Husain, and invited one of them to 
his capital, and expressed a wish to take him into his service, in order to 
strengthen the bonds of friendship between the two families. I£utb-ud-I)in, 
Muhammad [the Malik-ul-Jilral of our author], the eldest of the sons, proceeded 
to Ghaznin. and for some time he was treated with great distinction, but was 
subsequently guilty [or suspected ?] of some crime, and was put to death by 
Bahrain Shah's orders. 

Enmity now arose between liahram and the sons of Al-Husain, and they 
began to attack each other's territory, and several encounters took place between 
them [Fa?ih-i says they fought about Tigtn-abad as early as 521 it., but this 
may be an error for 54I H.], and our author himself in his account of Snnjar's 
feign, page 149, says that hostilities arose in that reign “ between the Suljans 
of Ghaznin and the Maliks of Ghur, and the latter were overcome,” and, 
subsequently, refers to the time when "the territory of Ghur came under the 
rule of 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain,” and, on the death of Al-Husain, their father [in 
545 II., according to Fa$ib-f, hut it must have been five years earlier, at least], 
hostility, which hitherto had been concealed, was openly shown by 'AlS-ud- 
Din, Husain, and his brothers, and they rose against Bahrain Shah.and he set 
out on an expedition against Ghaznin, accompanied hy Saif-ud-Dfn, Suri, 
and Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam [’Ala’s full brothers]. They were opposed hy Bahram 
Shih. who was defeated, and retired into Hind. 

Having obtained possession of Ghaznin, 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, left his 
brother, Surf, as ruler there, and returned to Ghur. [This event is said to 
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in order to take revenge for [the slaying of his brothers], 
Sultan Sun and the Malik-ul-Jibal, died on the way thither, 

have occurred in the fifth month of the year 543 If. [October, 1052 A.D.], and 
by Fa$ih-t in 542 II. (Octolicr, 1051 A.H.], but, as the father only dies) it i 
said in 545 II., Uilh cannol lie correct.] On the tony bark his brother, Sam, 
died of inflammation of the brain [jihrensy, according to some, a tumour, or 
sina1l-|nia, according lo others]. 

In the following winter Hahram relumed from Hind with a numerous army 
and several elephants, and appeared before Ghnzntn. Suri came out with 
300 Ghurts and 1000 Ghurr Turks and endeavoured lo reach Ghiir. but the 
Ghuzx deserted to Hnhram, and Suri was taken, paraded on a hutlock through 
the city, and hung along with his Wax.tr. This occurred in 543 II. according 
to Kafih't, but in 544 it. according lo several other trustworthy authors. 
’AlVud-ltfn, Husain, again marched to Gharnin to avenge Surt, again took 
the city, plundered, and fired it, then abandoned it, and returned to Firiiz-koh, 
destroying all the buildings raised by the Mahmudt family, on his way back. 
This is saiil to have taken place in 547 11., but such cannot have been the case : 
it must have lieen towards the end of 544 II., nr early in 545 H., at the latest. 
Alft says in $47 of the “ Ri|ilat 11 [death of Muhammad, not the Ilijrali], 
which would make it as late as $$8 11.! 

Most of the authors from which the aliove is taken contend that 'Ala-ud- 
1 >}n, liusain, was the first of the Jointly who attained to inde]>endeiit sovereignly, 
that the dynasty consisted of fivt sovereigns and continued for a period of 
sixty-four years. It terminated in 607 It., so must have commenced in 543 11. 

’All, Jatrf, and 1 Al.i-ud-llin, Husain, were defeated liy Sultan Sanjar in 
545 It. [some sav in 544 it.], hut Fa?ih-i says in 547 If., just liefore he [Sanjar] 
marched against the Ghuzz. in $48 it., w)ii~b will lie referred to farther on. 

Knufikaci says, and somewhat astonishing it is that Husain, brother of Sam, 
was put to death by Hnhram Shah's orders, and he [Husain] went to Sultan 
Sanjar and solicited aid. Sanjar assisted him with oh army! and he then 
fought a battle with Hahram gjtah. who was defeated and retreated into 
Hindustan. After this the same author states—and the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh 
agrees-- that Husain [ Ala-ud -1 tin] left his brother Sam in charge of Gha/nin, 
and relumed himself to G])ur. He then agrees with the statements of other 
writers os to the hanging of 'Ala-ud -1 tin's brother, hut says it was Sam [Haha- 
ud-l>tn], not Suri, that Hahram Shah took and hung after his return from 
Hindustan. ^lusain returned, made a general massacre, and devastated the 
place, and 70,000 persons were slain. On this Sultan Sanjar resolved to proceed 
against him, and, in a battle, Husain was taken prisoner. For further 
particulars regarding this see page 357, and notes 1 and a page 358. 

The second account is, that Husain [Izx-nd -1 >in], the father of the seven 
sons, raised to the rulership of Qhiir by Alas'tid-i-Karim, having died in 
545 h, [S40 n. T] was succeeded by the most prominent of his sons, 'Ala-ud-Din, 
Husain, who rebelled against Hahram Shah, marched against Ghaxnfn, took 
it, during Bahrain's absence, and set his brutlier, Suri, upon the throne of the 
Mabnuidt's. Soon after llahram returned, and hung bun. The remainder 
of the account agrees pretty well with the first. 

The third is, that linhram .Shah was tiead before 'Ala-ud-Din reached 
Gjpmtn the second time, and in this statement a number of the most trust¬ 
worthy authorities agree, and further that EJjusrau Shah, his son, had succeeded 
just Mure 'Alu-ud-Diu'a advance, and, on his approach, Kh usrau Shah 
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at Kidan, Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dm ascended the throne of the 
dominion of Gltur, and assembled the forces of Ghur. 0 f 

abandoned GHaz.nfn ami fled to Uhor [Baifawt states that it hapjiencd in 
550 It. ; hut this is the only authority for that date, which cannot he 
correct ; and if Suri, according to the other statement, was put to death in 
544 it., '.Ma-ud-Dtn would scarcely allow six years to elapse lioforc avenging 
him]. On ’Ala-ud-Din's departure, JLhusrau Shah returns,! to his devastated 
and runt,d capital, and continued there until the Ghuzz Turks, who had 
defeated and made captive Sultan -Sanjar, Khusran's maternal great uncle, 
invaded Khurasan, and appeared before lliral, and from (hence advanced 
towards Ghaznin. 

Sanjar had marched against the Ghuzz in 548 It.—some few authors say in 
547 11.—anil was taken prisoner in the first month of the former year | March, 
1056 a.I t. ]; they had invested lliral in 549 It., and gave up the attempt early 
in 550, and then apjrcar to have advanced towards Gh aznin. and this must 
have liecn the year in which JJhusratt Shah finally abandoned Ghaznin. and 
not that in which 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, devastated it. 

Some writers, who agree generally with this last account, say that Khusrnu 
Shah had reigned about a year when 'Ala-ud-Din arrived in the iieighlrour- 
hood of his capital, and that lie [Khusrnu Shall] was taken, and (unfilled 
within the wails of the citadel, and 'Ala-ud-Din set up his two nephews, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu'izz-ud-Diu, at Ghaznin. Most authors say Khtisrau 
Shall died in 535 B-, hut others again state that his death took place in 544 It., 
ami according to our author, who says he succeeded in 552 It., and l'cigncd 
seven years, it would lie in 559 11. See note *, page 112. 

The fourth account is, that, on the death of the father, [Tzz-ml-Din], 
Al-Husain, Saif-lld-Din, Surl, succeeded him, and that he seized upon 
Ghaznin, while his other brother, 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, seized upon Ghur. 
This is said to have taken place in 543 It., and it is further said (hat, after 
Stir! had liecn hanged, Baha-ud-Ilin, Sam, set out to avenge him, and died 
on the way [in 544 H.]. 

The fifth account agrees pretty well with nur author, and may have licen 
partly copied from his work, although such a fact is not mentioned. It is to 
the effect, that Suri took Ghaznin to avenge the death of his brother, Kiilli- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, put to death by llahram Shah, and that, after Sint's 
death along with his Waxir, Ilaha-ud-Din, Sam, set out to avenge him, ami 
died on the road. 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, followed, on which Bahrain Shalt 
lied, and the city was taken. The date of the first capture of Ghaznin is said 
to have liecn 542 it., or 543 it. [Our author says that Ilaha-ud-Din, Sam, 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Firiiz-koh and Ghur, when Saif-ud-Din, Sort, 
his brother, set out on his expedition against Ghaznin. in 544 It.—the first 
date he gives in the whole Section—and tends to show that Ghaznin must 
have lieen taken in 543 11.] 

It is absurd to suppose that Ghaznin was taken by 'Ala-ud-Din in 550 It., 
and still more so to suppose that 547 of the Kifolat could lie the juissihle date ; 
and, although the exact dale is not to lie found in authors generally, it is quite 
clear that Saif-ud-I)in, Surf, took it first in the fifth month of 543 jt. [middle 
of October, 1051 A.Ii.]. Bahrain returned in the depth of winter [probably in 
(anuary, 1052 A. 11.], and hung him. Baha-ud-Din, Sam, his brother, succeeded 
him as ruler of Ghur in 544 H., and died soon after, in the same year ; on which 
'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, who was not one to allow Jive or six years to elafisr, at 
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the capital, Flruz-koh, and of GJjarjistan, and determined 
to march against Ghaznln. 

When Sultan Yamin-ud-Dtn’, Bahram Shah, became 
aware of this matter, and of his ['Ala-ud-Din's] intention, 
he caused the troops of Ghaznln and of Hindustan to be 
got ready and organized, and led them from Rukhai 4 and 
Tigin-abad, in the district of Garmsir, towards Zamin-i- 
Dawar. As Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, with his forces, had 
[already] reached Zamin-i-DawlLr, Sultan Bahram Shah 
despatched envoys to him, saying, "Return again to Ghur. 
and in thy ancestral possession remain in quietness, for 
thou wilt not be able to resist my forces, for I bring 
elephants [along with me].” The envoys having delivered 
the message with which they were entrusted to Sultan 'Ala- 
ud-Din, he replied, saying, “If thou bringest elephants', I 
will bring the Kljarmll; but, God knows, indeed, thou fallcst 
into error, that thou hast put my brothers to death, and I 
have not slain any person belonging to thee. But hast 
thou not heard what Almighty God says' ?—“ Whosoever is 

once marched against Glmnin, and took it towards the close of the same 
year, 544 11., the same in which Guzidah and a few others say Bahram died. 
What tends to prove all this is, that in 545 H. ’Ala-ud-Din was taken captive 
hy Sultan Sanjar, a/Ur the former had sacked Gh aznln. and was detained 
in captivity some two years, during which time another ruler was set up in 
Ghur. and ’Al&ud-Dtn only obtained his release just before Sultan Sanjar set 
out on his unfortunate expedition against the Ghuzz, which was iu 547 H., for 
Sanjar was defeated hy them and taken prisoner, on the first day of the first 
month, Mubarram, 548 11. [20th March, 1056 a.D.]. See also page 358, and 
notes 1 and *. 

'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, made no attempt to retain possession of Ghaznln. 
and he abandoned it, and retired into Ghftr, but destroyed every building 
pertaining to the Mahmud! sovereigns, on his way back. The reason why 
he abandoned it must have lieen his fear of Sultan Sanjar, or of Bahram's or 
IQjusrau’s return, as the case may be, and of meeting a fate similar to his 
brother Surf’s. 

* In three copies of the text at this place he is called Yamin-ud-Ztow/m*. 
In his account of Bahram Shah's reign cur author styles him Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, 
Bahram Shah, and says Kltusrau Shah's title was Mu'ayyan-ud-Diu. See 
pages 109 and III, and note s . 

1 A smalt tract of country in the district of Bust. 

* The word J4 an elephant, is used in most copies of the text, but to make 

sense of the passage I h»v« been obliged to make it a plural. The context 
shows there mast have been more than one elephant. Some other authors 
have J,« which certainly agrees better with and might be translated 

the rhitf, htad, or Itadrr of ths elephants, alluding to some famous war- 
elephant he may hive had. 

' On the Qur’an's authority only. It ii rather strange that in his account 
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slain unjustly, we have given his heir, or next of kin, power 
[to avenge him] ; but let him not exceed bounds in putting 
the slayer to death, because he likewise will be assisted 
and avenged’.” 

When the envoys returned, both armies were marshalled 
in ranks and made ready for the conflict. Sultan 'Ala- 
ud-Din called unto him two Pahlawans [champions] of his 
own, who were the leaders of the army, and famous war¬ 
riors of the kingdom of Ghur, and both of them were 
named Kharmll. One was Kharmil-i-Sam. Husain, father 
of Najir-ud-Dln, Husain-i-Kharmlt; and the other Khar- 
mll-i-Sam, Banjl; and both of them were famed in their 
day for their valour and prowess. He said unto them:— 
“ llahram Shah has sent a message, saying, ‘ I bring ele¬ 
phants [against thee] and I have sent a reply, ‘If thou 
bringest elephants, I bring the Kharmll.' This day it 
behoveth that each one of you champions should over¬ 
throw and bring an elephant to the ground.” They both 
kissed the ground and retired [to their posts]; and, at a 
place which they call- Kotah-baz’, the two armies came to 
an encounter. When the battle commenced, both these 
champions dismounted, fastened up the skirts of their coats 
of mail 4 , and entered the fight. When the elephants of 
llahram Shah made a charge 1 , each of those champions 
attacked an elephant, and got beneath the armour of the 
animals, and, with their poniards, ripped open the bellies 
of the elephants. Kharmil-i-Sam. Hanji, remained under 
his elephant, and it fell upon him, and he and the elephant 
perished together. Kharmil-i-Sam. Husain, brought his 

of Rahram Shah’s reign, pages 109—111, our author docs not even mention 
Surf’s name, although he refers to ’Ala-ud-Dfn, IJusain, the brulher, and the 
capture of Ghazni 11 

* Ku’ran : S. 17, 35. 

• One copy has Kunah[or GunahJ-waz, and two copies have Kotah-har-ljah. 
This last appears incorrect, and bab seems merely baz repeated in error by the 
copyist. Katah-wiz cannot l»e meant, although to and 6 are interchangeable : 
Katah-waz is much loo far to the east. One copy has Goshah-i-nab. A place 
of this name, or Sih Go*hah-i-n3b, has been mentioned at page 149, but this 
again is too far to the west. Sec also page 358. 

■ The word used signifies to fasten up or back. 11 Throwing off their coats 
of mail" would scarcely have been likely at a time like this, and the text 
contains the word “skirts" moreover. See Elliot, India, voL ii. page 287. 

1 Both the British Museum copies have, “when the elephants of llahram 
Shah charged tfu elephants, each of the champions,” &c. 
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elephant to the ground, and got away in safety, and 
mounted [his horse] again. 

When the battle was duly ordered, Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln, 
after he had arrayed himself in all his panoply, commanded 
that a surcoat of crimson-coloured satin should be brought 
to him, and he put it on over all his armour. His kinsfolk 
and his intimates inquired:—“ What device is this of the 
king’s, that he covers his armour with a crimson surcoat ?” 
lie answered:—"For this reason, that, in case my body 
should be wounded by arrow, lance, or sword, the redness 
of my blood, by means of the crimson surcoat, will not 
show upon my armour, so that the hearts of my followers 
may not become dejected.” The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon him ! 

The troops of Ghur have a method, in the practise of 
fighting on foot, of making a certain article of one fold of 
raw bullock-hide, over both sides of which they lay cotton, 
and over all draw figured coarse cotton cloth 1 , after 
the form of a screen [or breast-work], and the name of 
that article of defence is kdrtva/t. When the foot-soldiers 
of Gjiur pla<?e this [screen] upon their shoulders, they arc 
completely covered from head to foot by it; and, when 
they close their ranks, they appear like unto a wall, and no 
missile or arms can take any effect on it, on account of the 
quantity of cotton with which it is stuffed*. 

When the engagement was fairly begun, Daulat Shah, 
son of Hahram ^fcah. with a body of cavalry and an 

1 Called karlias. 

1 (Jut author has described this instrument of defence tolerably well, but 
not exactly. The word kSrwah is contained in I'usMito, and this means of 
protection was used by some of the Afghans in former times, liefore fire-arms 
came into use. The kapvnh was made from a raw buttock, cow, or buffalo 
hide stuffed with straw or hay [cotton would be too expensive], and rolled 
along before troops on foot, when advancing, to defend them from the arrows 
of their opponents. In the battles between the Yusuf*! and Dilazak tribes 
of Af rhh ns- in the fifteenth century, of which before long I hope to Ijc able to 
give an account, the lltman Khd, one of the lesser and of the many still 
independent Afghan trilses [who never paid allegiance to Ilunanls or 
Harakzfs] who accompanied the Yiixufzis when the latter first appeared east 
of the Shaibar 1’ass, on one occasion formed the advance of the allied forces, 
and used these stuffed hides above described. They are said to have Ireen very 
expert in their construction ; but I do not think this mode of fighting will be 
sufficient to prove that the Ghiuls were “ I'atans,” or Latins Ghtiris. Com¬ 
pare Elliot, India, vol. ii. pages 287-8. Sec my Afghan Dictionary, second 
edition, p. 1151. London ; 1867. 
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elephant 4 , made a charge. Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln directed 
that the foot-soldiers should open their rank of kapvahs, 
in order to allow Daulat Shah to enter with his whole 
division. They opened their ranks accordingly. When 
Daulat ghih. with his body of horse and the elephant, 
entered, the infantry closed the breach in their ranks again, 
and completely surrounded that Prince on all sides; and he, 
with the whole of that body of horse, were martyred, and 
the elephant was brought to the ground, and also killed. 

When the troops of Bahram Shah witnessed that disaster 
and slaughter, they fell into disorder and gave way. Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Dln followed in pursuit, from stage to stage, as far 
as a place which they call Josh-i-Ab-i-Garm [the jet of hot- 
water], near to Tigin-abad, where Sultan Bahram Shall 
faced about, and a second time prepared to renew the 
engagement; and the whole of the forces then assembled 
under him again gave battle, but were defeated and put to 
the rout, and only stopped at the gate of Ghaznln. Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Dln followed in fierce pursuit, so that Bahram Shah, 
for the third time, assembled the troops of Ghaznln, the 
men of the city, and a large levy of footmen, and gave 
battle for the third time; but he was unable to overcome 
[the enemy], and was again defeated. ’Ala-ud-Dln took the 
city of Ghaznln by storm, and, during seven nights and days, 
fired the place, and burnt it with obstinacy and wantonness 4 . 

The chronicler states that, during these seven days, the 
air, from the blackness of the smoke, continued as black as 
night; and those nights, from the flames raging in the 
burning city, were lighted up as light as day. During 
these seven days, likewise, rapine, plunder, and pjassacre 
were carried on with the utmost pertinacity and vindictive¬ 
ness. All the men that were found were killed, and the 
women and children were made captive. ’Ala-ud-Dln 

4 One elephant only is mentioned, and it is nut stated that Daulat Shah was 
mounted on it. It appears to have been intended to break the rank of 
kafwas with it. 

3 Our author himself says that Saif-ud-DTn, Surf, was the Jirtt of the 
brothers who came into contact with liahram Shah, and ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, 
the last ; but he has so arranged his work that his account of Sun comes last. 
'Hie reader will perhaps find it less |K.rplexing if he should read the account 
of Suri, at Section XIX., first, then that of Baha-ud-Dfn, Sam, at page 341, 
and this notice of ’Ala-ud-Din last. 
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commanded that the whole of the [remains of the] Mah¬ 
mud! Sultans should be exhumed from their graves and 
burnt, except those of Sultan Mahmud, the G^azi, Sultan 
Mas’ud, and Sultan Ibrahim 1 * ; and, during the whole of 
these seven days, ’Ala-ud-Din gave himself up to wine and 
carousal within the palaces of the Sultans of Ghaznin. 
During this time he gave directions so that the tomb of 
Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, and the mausoleum of the Malik- 
ul-Jibal [Kutb-ud-Din, Muhammad], were sought out, and 
coffins prepared; and caused preparations to be made 
for putting his whole army into mourning 7 . When the 
eighth night came round, and the city had become entirely 
desolated and consumed, and its inhabitants massacred, 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, on that night, improvised" several 
strophes eulogistic of himself, and gave them to the 
minstrels, with directions to sing them accompanied by 
their clangs and sJjighanahs* before him ; and the lines, 
which are appropriate, are as follows :— 

41 'Hie world knowelh that I of the universe am kin" 1 . 

The lamp of the family of the ’Abbasfs am I. 

’Alu-u<l-I)tn, Husain, son of Husain, am I, 

Whose house’s sovereignly bo over enduring ! 

When on the bright bay .steed of my dominion I sit. 

One, to me, will be both the heavens and the earth. 

Death sports around the point of my spear : 

Hope follows [as goad] the dust of my troops 3 * . 

1 should roam the world through, like unto Sikandnr: 

1 should in every city another sovereign place. 

1 was determined on this, that of the vagabonds of Ghazuln 
1 would set a river of blood running like unto the Nil. 

Hut they arc maudlin old dotards and infants. 

And my blooming fortune makclh intercession for them. 

Hor their own sakes I have granted them their lives. 

That the granting of their lives may of mine be the bondV 


1 Other writers state that the hones of the whole of the Ma^mudi sovereigns 
were exhumed and burnt, with the sole exception of those of SultSn Mahmud. 

* The greater number of copies of the original leave out the words ^ 
— mourning—entirely ; whilst the Bodleian MS., the K. A. 8. M.S., and one 
of the 1 'aris copies have ]/—food ! The other Taris copy has —fighting, 
making war, &c. 1! 

1 He was gifted with a poetical genius. 

1 The first is a kind of guitar, or harp, and the latter a kind of violin. 

1 ’Ala-ud-Din had evidently an exalted opinion of himself or hod imbiljcd 
more strong drink than was good for him. 

3 Several other works which give this poem leave out these two lines. 

J As far as can be judged from all the exaggeration contained in these 
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He then commanded, saying, “I have spared the 
remainder of the people of Ghaznin,” and he arose from 
the assembly, and went to the hot-bath; and, on the eighth 
day of these proceedings, he got up at day-dawn, and, 
accompanied by the whole of the troops of Ghur, and the 
Maliks [chiefs], came to the mausoleum of his brothers. 
He then donned mourning garments, together with his 
whole army, and, for [another] seven nights and days, he 
remained at the mausoleum observing funeral ceremonies. 

During this period the whole Kuran was read through 
several times, and alms were there distributed ; and the 
coffins of his brothers were placed on biers*, and he ['Ala- 
ud-Din] marched from Ghaznin towards the districts of 
Dawar and llust. On reaching the city of llust, he entirely 
destroyed the palaces and other edifices* of the Mahmud! 
dynasty, the like of which were not to be found in the 
regions of the world*; and the whole territory, which 
appertained to the Mahmudi sovereigns, he directed should 
be ravaged and desolated 7 . 

He returned to Ghur, and, by his command, the corpses" 
of his brothers Were deposited by the side of their ancestors. 
He had ordered that several Sayyids of Ghaznin should 
be seized, according to the law of retaliation, in the place 
of Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Musawi, who was Sultan Sun's 
Wazir, and who, along with Sultan Sun, they had hung 
up from one of the arches* [of the bridge ?] of Ghaznin, 

]icastfill effusions of'Ala*u<l*T>Jn, Husain, he seems to have imagined that hi* 
own life might lie lengthened in projiortion to the lives he spared, after he had 
caused almost the whole of the inhabitants of Ghaznin to he massacred 1 

4 The word j*» has other meanings besides ** cradle.” Elliot: India, 
vol. ii. p. 289. 

* Such as mosques, colleges, fortifications, &c. 

“ Some ruins of those edifices still remain. An intelligent man, a native of 
JCandahar, and an Afghan, says these ruins are of immense size and height, 
particularly one arch, which was standing some lew years since, said to have 
lieen one of the great mosque. There was also a stone bridge across the river 
Ulirmand, near this arch, called the Pubi*'A shi^an—the Lovers' Bridge— 
remains of which may still be seen. 

1 The whole of the district of Zamin-i-Dawar, I presume. The territory of 
the Mafrmudi sovereigns, even at that time, was of gieat extent, and Ghur 
formed only a very small portion of it. 

* The word used by our author signifies tomlis, sepulchres, and the like, 
tvhich, of course, would scarcely be interred. The coffins and their content* 
were interred. 

* The word used here is Tafc, signifying an arch, among other meanings, 
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and they were brought before the Sultan. Bags were filled 
with the earth 1 of Ghaznin. and placed upon their backs, 
and [they were] brought along with him to Firuz-koh, the 
capital ; and, on reaching that city, the Sayyids were put 
to death, and their blood was mixed with the earth 
which had been brought from Qhazntn. and from it several 
towers 5 were erected on the hills of Firuz-koh, which 
towers, moreover, were still remaining up to this present 
time. The Almighty pardon him ! 

After he had wreaked such vengeance as this, and 
returned to the capital again, ’Ala-ud-Din desired to 
devote himself to pleasure and revelry; and he gathered 
around him minstrels and boon companions, betook himself 
to conviviality and carousal, and improvised lines which 
he directed the minstrels to sing, and accompany on their 
harps and violins 1 . These are the lines:— 

“ I am [lie] in whose justice (he world hath exultation ; 

And l am (lie) through whose munificence the treasury sustainedi injustice. 

The finger of his hand, to his teeth, the enemy placeth*. 

When, to the string of the liow, 1 the thimble apply*. 


nnd it is also a proper name j but no word signifying « bridge it used in any 
ropy of the text eollated, hut some other writers say it was the ITtc Bridge -the 
bridge leading to TaV, in Zabulislan, probably. Another writer, however, 
says, Sfirl and his Waafr were hung at the head of “the Bridge of Two 
Arches”—jijJ Sij~— anti this is probably correct. In his account of Sort, 
farther on, our author says it was the Bridge of One Arch. Sec the first of the 
Ghaznin dyimsty, Section XIX. 

1 signifies earth, not “dirt." The context shows what this earth was 
intended for, but dirt would scarcely have answered for making mortar. 

2 Another author states that it was the remainder of the people of Ghaznin — 
not Sayyids only—that ’Ali-ud-Utn removed, and that they were laden with 
sacks of earth from that city, and on their arrival at hiruz-koh they were 
slaughtered, and a building was raised from the earth which was mixed with 
I heir blood. The word used by our author signifies a tower, bastion, &c. The 
probability is that they were small towers, such as are raised for landmarks, 
unil that the earth brought from Ghaznin. mixed u'ith the blood of the Sayyids, 
and amalgamated with the mortar, was used for these buildings. 

* Here again the idiom of the different copies of the original varies 

so much that it would lead one to imagine tlial tile work of our author must, 
originally, have l>ecn written in a different language. One set of copies has 
a j ajji j J* jo ll '\j whilst another set of copies has 

xjCj jfJj. jt k Jj.ii 1, gbjU* j and throughout the work the 

two sets agree word fur word almost. The latter set is the least trustworthy. 

4 In token of astonishment. 

* A sort of thimble used by archers to protect the left thumb from the bow- 
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When my hay steed I tap'd a square within the rants. 

The adversary no longer knew ball from square*. 

When, out of hatred towards me, Bahrain Shah" bent the how, 

1 pluck'd, with my lance, the quiver from his waist. 

The support of my foe, although they were all RicS [and] Ranahs, 

1 reduced, with my mace, to atoms, both Rae's and Kanah's head*. 

To draw forth vengeance by the sword, 1 have indeed taught 
The sovereigns of the lime, and the kings of the age. 

Alt, ravishing Minstrel ! since 1 am released from war, 

•Sing that strain indeed, and that melody enkindle. 

When fortune hath been grasp’d, it is not right to renounce 
The singers' melody, nor the fire-worshipers' pure wine." 

Trustworthy persons have related after this wise, that, 
when Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din ascended the throne of Firflz- 
koh, he ordered his nephews, GJjiyas-ud-Din. Muhamniid- 
i-Sam’, and Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sfim, sot of 
Sultan lktha-ud-Din, Muhammad Sam, to be inipris- ned, 
and they were confined in the fortress of Wajiristan', and 
an allowance was fixed for their support. 

He [’Ala-ud-Din] also began to show a contumacious 
spirit towards Sultan Sanjar, and manifested open hostility 

* These two lines evidently refer to (he game of Ciaugan, from which the 
lately introduced game of I’ola is derived. The text of these lines varies con¬ 
siderably in different copies of the original, but 1 have rendered the translation 
as close as possible ; still the meaning is not clear. Probably horse and rider 
bore everything before them, and spread terror among the foe, and struck 
Ilahram SJjah with amazement. 

7 I-'rom this line, if correctly quoted, it was Ilahram Shah who encountered 
'Ala-ud-Din, Husain ; but other authors, as already noticed in note s , page 347, 
distinctly stale that lie was dead before the second exi>cditiun against Gh azn'n; 
but whether Ilahram or Khusrau Shall — tile measure would not be Inst if 
“ Khiisrau " were sulistilutcd for Ilahram—it would appear that Rajput and 
other Hindu princes and chiefs were in the Ghaznawid army on this occasion. 
Sec account of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, the second of the Ghamin 
dynasty, In his account of Ilahram Shah's reign, pages tog to lit, our 
author says that he relumed to Ghaznln after 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, withdrew, 
and died there. Those authors who contend that Ilahram Shah had died a 
short time liefurc 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, apjieared lieforc Ghaznin, state that it 
was his son, Khusrau Shah, who left it on his approach, and who returned to 
it after the departure of the Ghurians, and finally relinquished it on the 
advance of the GJjuzz Turks, in 548 or 549 It., after the defeat of Suljan 
Sanjar, and his falling a captive into their luuds in that year, two years only 
before the death of ’Ala-ud-Din. 

* The word is used in all hut one copy of the text, which lias cr-i— 
signifying “a ball," and may even l>c the most applicable meaning after all. 

* Sam [Haha-ud-Din] was the name of the father only. 

1 The fortress of Xae probably, w hich stronghold w as used as a state prison 
by the Ghaznawid Sultans. 
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towards him*. What the Sultans of Ghur had stipulated 
for, and which used to reach the Sanjari Court every year, 
such as arms and armour, rarities, and offerings, ’Ala-ud- 
Din withheld; and matters reached such a pass, that 
Sult&n Sanjar assembled a numerousarmy, and determined 
to march into the territory of Ghur. 

Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln collected the forces of Ghur, and 
advanced to meet the Sultan as far as the limits of the 
town of Nab, between Ftruz-koh and Hirat, in the valley 
of the Hariw-ar-Riid. There is water there, and a delight¬ 
ful and extensive plain 1 , which they call Sih-goshah-i-Nab ; 

* Thu seems to confirm the statement of Fagib-t [note 4 , page 336], that 
Husain [’Izz-ud-Dln], son of Sum, 'Ala-ud-Dfn, Husain's father, had also 
lieen made captive by Sultan Sanjar, some years before, and made tributary, 
Under the reign of Sanjar also, our author states, page 149, “ The Maliks of 
Ghur and Sultans of (he Jihal were all subject to SultSn Sanjar. It is probable 
that, as Sultan Sanjar had dethroned Sultan Arsalan, and had set up Bahram 
Shah on the throne of {Jhaanln, he [Sanjar] received, as lord-paramount over 
Gharntn also, the tribute formerly paid by the chiefs of Ghur to the Sul[ans 
of the Ma^mudt dynasty. When Bahram executed Saif-ud-Din, Suit, ’Ala- 
ud-Din's brother, Ac sent his head to his uncle, Sultan Sanjar. See also 
Kona kali's statement, para. 10 to note *, page 34S. 

* Two copies h^vej “ There there is a delightful river and an extensive 
plain but of coursc'thc Harfw or Hari-rud, a" the river of Hirit is named, 
was there, and the extra river appears redundant. 

Fa$i{j-i slates that the battle look place licfore Aobah, near Hirat [Aoliah is 
Pus'lilo for "water"], and In this Jahan-Ara agrees but the Tarikh-i-Ibrihimi 
says it took place at Maran-zad, but both places are in the Ilirat district, and 
nut far from each other. 

In the year 54411. [Fa?ih*l says as early as 542 It.], ’All, Jatr!, [called 
Chair! by our author] who held the fief of Hirat, during Sultbi Sanjar's 
absence, had become disaffected towards the Sul(an, in what way is not men¬ 
tioned, for but little is said about him in history. [See note*, page 237.] 
He concerted with ‘Ala-ud-Dln, JJusain, ‘‘Malik of Ghur,' 1 in this hostility, 
and Sanjar marched against them. They were defeated and overthrown in 
545 h. —some sny in 544 It., and Fa^lb-l 547 h. —and ’Alt, Jatrf, ‘Ala-ud-Dfn, 
Husain, Ghur!, and the Malik-zadah, SJjams-ud-Dln, Muhammad [son of Fa]thr- 
ud-Din, Mas'ud, of Bamian, elder brother of’Ala-ud-Dln], were taken prisoners, 
the last by the hand of the Sipah-salar, BaranVash- Orders were given to 
put ’All, Jatr!, to death at once, and ‘Ala-ud-Dln was thrown into prison; but 
Shams-ud-Dln. Muhammad, having obtained 50,000 dinars from Bamian, the 
sum demanded for his ransom, that sum was paid to BaranVagfc, and he was 
set free. After some time, Suljan Sanjar took compassion on ‘AU-ud-Din, 
set him at liberty, and made him one of his boon companions. 

Fanakat! here relates the story respecting [’Ala-ud-Dln] Husain, which 
Fa^ifc-l, and some others relate of his father, Husain, already recorded in 
note 4 , page 336; but, although Fajib-l relates matters entirely different here 
respecting ’Ala-ud-Dln, Husain, and gives such circumstantial details, I still 
cannot but consider RasJjid-ud-Dfn’s account correct notwithstanding, who, 
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and at that place an engagement took place between the 
two armies. Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln, a day before the battle 
was fought, had directed so that the ground in rear of the 
forces of Ghur had been entirely laid under water ; and he 
had caused it to be proclaimed that the ground in the 
rear had become quite flooded, and that whoever should 
attempt to fly to the rear would get into the mud, and stick 
there. 

When the battle was arranged, and the two armies came 
in contact, a body of about 6000 Ghuzz, Turk, and Khali 
horse, which was stationed on the right of the army of 
Ghur, deserted, and went over to Sultan Sanjar, and sub¬ 
mitted to him, and the troops of Ghur were defeated and 
overthrown. The whole of the Amirs and warriors, and 


however, styles both of them Husain, without giving their titles. The anecdote 
is much the same in both authors. 

Fa$ifo-} says, “When Husain [Tzz-ud-Din, Husain, of our author], son 
of Sam, was taken prisoner, 'the Sultan commanded that he should l>c put 
to death, hut, at the intercession of Shaikh Ahmad [ihc Imum-i-Kahlrani of 
Rashid-ud-Dln], Ghazzali. he was spared, and set at liberty. This was in the 
year $45 H. For two years he used to light the tires of the cooks of the SultSn’s 
army [our author would scorn to relate this, as it did not tend to the glorifica¬ 
tion of his patrons], until one day, the Amir [commander] of the troops of 
Khurasan. Tmad-ud-Daulah, Kimij, chanced to meet with him." Fanakait 
says, for two years ['Ala-ud-Dln] Husain wandered alx>ut the bazars of Sanjar’s 
camp [or capital] as a mendicant, when one day as was passing the shop 

of a cook he noticed Husain, who was attending the fire and watching the 
cook'5 pot. 

Fsimaj took compassion on Husain and made known his case to the Suljan, 
who directed that he should tie brought to his presence. When admitted, he 
kissed the ground before the Sulfan, who said to him :—“ I understand thou 
hast neither wealth nor effects left unto thee. Hast thou no sense of cleanliness 
left thee either?” [Kashld-ud-Dln says, “Hast thou rot the means and power 
of keeping one head and face clean ?"] Husain replied :—“ In the days when 
this head was mine own head I had the good fortune to be attended by a 
thousand servants, but, now that it belongs to thee, thou kcepcst it thus 
wretched and abject.” The Sulgan was touched ; he pardoned him, treated 
him with honour, and sent him back to his native country attended by 
a large retinue; and to the end of his days Husain paid obedience to that 
monarch. 

’Ala-ud-Dln, Husain, was restored to the sovereignty of Ghur in 547 H., 
just before Suljan Sanjar moved against the Ghuzz. He was defeated and 
made captive in the first month of 548 H., and, when released in 551 >1., no 
power was left to him. ’Ala-ud-Dln dud a month btfore Sanjnr's rrlenit. 
Several authors mention Sanjar's having bestowed a casket of gems, one night 
at a convivial meeting, upon 'Ala-ud-Dln, Husain, but treasure, flocks, and 
herds are not referred to. See page 4^8, and role *. 
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distinguished men of the Qjurtan army, got entangled in 
that swampy ground and morass. Some of them obtained 
martyrdom, and some were made captive, and Sultan ’Ala- 
ud-Din himself was taken prisoner. 

Sultan Sanjar commanded that he should be put in con¬ 
finement, and they brought gyves of iron to place on his 
legs. He urged that it was requisite they should make a 
representation [from him] to the Sultan, saying:—"Dounto 
me as I intended to have done unto thee, for I obtained 
gyves of gold, in order that, thereby, reverence for thy 
sovereignty might be so much the more preserved." When 
this request was made known, those identical gyves were 
called for, and, when they were obtained, those very same 
gyves were placed upon 'Ala-ud-Dln’s legs, and they 
mounted him upon a camel, and Sultan Sanjar returned 
[to his own territory]. 

As the report of 'Ala-ud-Din's wittincss of temperament, 
and quickness of intellect, was much talked about at that 
period, and had become famous, and SultSn Sanjar had 
heard a great deal about it, cither the next day, or a few 
days after, he sent for him, treated him with honour, and 
set him at liberty [from his gyves]. A salver of precious 
gems had been placed near the inasnad of the imperial 
throne, and that was bestowed upon 'Ala-ud-Dln, who arose 
and made his obeisance, and spoke these lines, befitting 
the circumstance. The following is the quatrain :— 

41 In the r&nk of battle the Shah took me, hut did not kill, 
Notwithstanding, of a verily, I wai full worthy of being slain. 

A casket of precious gems he Ikeslow’d upon me : 

In such wise his mercy [was], and his bounty such 4 .” 


Sultan Sanjar made him one of his associates and boon 
companions, and there was no pleasure-party without the 
presence of 'Ala-ud-Dln, until one day, during a banquet, 
the sight of ’Ala-ud-Dln fell upon the sole of Sultan San- 
jar's foot, who, seated on his throne, had extended one of 
his legs, upon the sole of the foot of which there was a 
large mole. He arose, kissed the mole, and improvised 
the following lines :— 


4 Some other author:, quote these lines differently, jtariicularly the two last. 
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“ Verily the dust at the gate of thy palace is [my] diadem*, 

And [this], the collar of thy service, is my adornment. 

In the same manner os I kiss the mole on the sole of thy foot, 

Even so good fortune [likewise] salutes my head." 

This anecdote has been already related in the account of 
Sul{an Sanjar's reign. The latter gave him back again 
the throne of Ghur*, and he commanded that stores, 
treasure, all his herds of horses and camels and cattle, and 
flocks of sheep, his own personal property, should be made 
over to ’Ala-ud-Din; and Sult&n Sanjar said:—“'Ala- 
ud-Din, thou art in the condition of a brother to me. 
Return, and take all these things—cattle and treasure— 
along with thee, and remove them to the country of Gbur- 
If the divine decree should in such wise will, that this 
host of Qhuzz should be overcome, and we should 
obtain the victory, when these things shall be demanded 
of thee, send them back to me; but otherwise, if it should 
turn out that my dominion shall have come to an end, 
and the thread of the empire's regularity shall have been 
severed, it is far better that these things should remain 
with thee than that they should fall into the hands of the 
GhuzzV 1 

During this period of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din’s absence* 
from the capital of the kingdom of Ghur, a number of the 
Amirs, Maliks, and the great men and judges of the Jibal 
[mountain tracts] and of the territory of Ghur, had agreed 
together to bring Malik Najsir-ud-Din, Husain*, son of 
Muhammad, of Mad'in, who was the brother's son of 'Ala- 
ud-Din, and place him upon the throne of Flruz-koh. A 
body of disobedient persons of the territory of Kashi 1 , who 
excel all the rest of the people of Ghur in arrogance and 
obstinacy, had committed great violence, and by their 
turbulence and clamour, under pretence of grants, gifts, 

1 The first line here is slightly different in some few copies, and varies a 
little from what was given at page 150, and reads, "Verily the dust of thy 
stetd's hoofxz my diadem," but the rest agrees with the former version. Other 
authors quote the line as given in the text above. 

* The Tarl'ih-i-Ibrahimi says "Ixith Ghur and Ghaznfn." 

J Another author says tint Sultan Sanjar bestowed a standard and kettle 
drums upon ’Ala-ud-Din, and restored him to the rulership of Ghur. 

* Captivity did not sound well in Minhaj-i-Saraj’s ears apparently. 

■ Some have Hasan. 

1 This word is written " Kasi " in several copies. 
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alms, and robes of distinction, had appropriated the royal 
treasure and property. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din came towards QJiur from 
Khurasan with all that treasure, cattle, and wealth [con¬ 
ferred upon him by Sultan Sanjar], he first proceeded in 
the direction of the territory of Kashi, destroyed the whole 
of their Kushks [fortified villages], which exceeded a 
thousand Ka$rs in number, and every one of which, in 
strength and height, was such, that the decision of conjec¬ 
ture and conception could not admit a plan of it. 

After having taken vengeance upon the rebels of the 
Kasb> territory and other mountain tracts, he [’Ala-ud-Din] 
returned to the capital Firuz-koh, and, before his reaching 
it, they had killed Malik Na$ir-ud-Din-i-Muhammad, as 
will, subsequently, be recorded. When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din 
arrived at Firuz-koh, and [again] seated himself on the 
throne of his ancestors, he turned his attention to the 
making of fresh conquests. He brought under his sway 
the districts of Bamian and Tukharistan 5 . and seized the 
districts of Dawar, Jarum, and Bust also; and, of Khura¬ 
san, took the fortress of Tulak, which is situated in the 
mountains in the vicinity of Hirat, after a period of six 
years’. 

There was a poet within the fortress of Tulak, whom 
they called by the name of 'Umr-i-Saraj; and, when hosti¬ 
lities were about to come to an end, and the fortress of 
Tulak was about to be gained possession of by terms of 
accommodation, he composed some verses, two lines of 
which, which were deserving [of insertion], are here brought 
in:— 

u Seated on horseback, galloping up-hill and down, 

Thy object is Tulak : lo ! there is Tulak.” 

In their language, galloping up-hill and down-dale is 
called “ Wurlak-FulakV “The mercy of God be upon 
them!” 

s See the 'J'ukJlarvstan dynasty farther on. 

a According to this statement, ’Ala-ud-Din must have been investing this 
place during the whole of his reign, for he only ruled six years. 

4 These words vary in most of the copies of the text, but the best copies 
have as above written. Some hove “ Orlak-Fiilnk," 44 Warlak-Tulak," and 
** Wurkal-Tukal.’ 1 The words are unintelligible, and are certainly not 
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From that place 'Ala-ud-Dln turned his face to the 
conquest of Qharjistan ; and took to wife the lady Hur 
Malikah, who was the daughter of the Shar. Shah [by 
name], son of Ibrahim, Shar. son of ArdsJjtr, one of the 
Maliks of Gbariistan 1 : and the valley of the Murghab 
river and [its] fortresses came into his possession. The 
fortress of Sabekjt* [or Sabcgji], however, held out, and 
carried on hostilities [against him] for six years 7 ; and of 
this time, for a period of three years, he sat down con¬ 
tinually before it, until it was given up to him. 

Towards the end of Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Din’s life, Mula- 
bidah emissaries came to him from Alamut", and he 
treated them with great reverence; and in every place 
in Ghur they sought, secretly, to make proselytes. The 
Mulahidah [heretic] of Alamut had set his ambition on 
subjecting the people of Ghur [to his heresy], and making 
them submissive. This fact became defilement which 
adhered to the train of the 'Ala-t robe of soveicignty. Of 
his life, however, but a short period remained, and he 
died, and they buried him by the side of his ancestors 
and his brethren*. The Almighty forgive him ! 


* Sec note *, page 341. 

1 The name of this place Is doubtful. The majority of copies have as 
written above ^— hut other copies have jfcr -— 

and Of Ghur we have no knowledge whatever, and the Politicals, 

who were stationed in Afghanistan previous to the outbreak in 1841, although 
they did gain a little knowledge of the eastern parts of Afghanistan, appear 
almost to have neglected the western parts. 

1 See note *, preceding page. 

1 Alamut, from - and oj.’—the eagle's [not vulture's] nest—the name 
of the stronghold of Hasan-i-$abliali, the Sbaykh-ul-jihhl, or llic Old Man of 
the Mountain, or Chief of the Assassins, as the chief of this sect used to 
be called. The person here referred to, however, is M t 1 1,1 AM MAI >, sou of 
llUZURG-L'MID, the third of the Atamullahs, who died in 557 it. In 
Elliot, India, vol. ii. pages 289-90, he is turned into "the Mulahi-datu-l- 
maut" ! Sec page 365, and note f 

'Ala-ud-Dtn, Husain, died at Hirat in 551 it., the same year in which 
Suljan Sanjar escaped from the Qbuzz, and Itsiz, Khwara/m £hah, died, 
according to Kasib-j, Luhh-ut-Tawarikl), Hablb-us-Siyar, llaft-lklim, 
Mir'il-i-Jahan Numa, and several others, hut, according to Julian Ara and 
Munlakhoh-ut-Tawankh, in 556 11., hut this is incorrect. Janiiabl says in 
566 H. 1 Our author, although brought up in the r<sidence of his niece, aril 
the glorifer of all things Ghi.rian. appears neither to have known the 
year of 'Ala-ud-Din’s death nor the extent of his reign, lie reigned six 
years. 

' How many sons he had our author did not appear to consider necessary 
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XV. MALIK nA§IR.UD-DIN, ALtfUSAIN,SON OF MUHAMMAD, 
MAIJINi. 

When Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, was made captive 
in the engagement with Sultan Sanjar, the [affairs of the] 
territories of Cjhur and the Jibal [mountain tracts] became 
weak and disordered. The refractory and disobedient of 
Qhur began to show contumacy, and each tribe fortified 
itself in the hills and defiles in which it dwelt, and com¬ 
menced carrying on strife and hostility one against the 
other. 

A party of the great Aniirs who still remained [for a 
great numher had been slain or made captive in the battle 
against Sul{an Sanjar] brought Malik Na$ir-ud-D~in, 
Husain, son of Muhammad, Madini, from Madin, and 
placed him on the throne of Firiiz-koh'. The treasures of 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, and the treasures of his son, Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, he took into his own possession ; and the 
whole of the precious things, treasures, and valuable pro¬ 
perty, and other effects stored up, he expended upon those 
Amirs, and great men, and on mean persons, and seized 
upon the dominions of Ghiir. His strength lay in the 
support of the rebels of the Kashi count’y. 

This Malik, Najir-ud-Din, had a great passion for women 
and virgins, and he had taken a number of the handmaids 
and slave girls of the haram of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din under 
his own control, and used to have recourse to them. 
When Sultan 'Alii-ud-Din, having been dismissed with 
great honour and respect from the presence of Sultan San¬ 
jar, set out towards the dominions of Qbur, and reached the 
hill country of Hirat, and the news of the advent of his ex¬ 
alted banners was brought to Firuz-koh, terror, and fright, 
and the fear of retribution, threw all hearts into dread. 

A party, who were loyally devoted to the 'Ala-i dynasty, 
secretly instigated and incited those slave girls of'Ala-ud- 
D'in’s haram , who had been taken into Malik Najir-ud- 
Din’s haram , so that they sought an opportunity ; and, at 

to state here ; but wc hhsll find that he had two at least, both of whom 
succeeded to the sovereignly 

1 lie is not mentioned as a ruler by other authors, who pass at once from 
Ala-uH-Ptn, Husain, to his son ; but there is no doubt about Najir-ud-I^n, 
Husain, having seixed the sovereignty and held it during the formers captivity. 
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a time when Malik Na$ir-ud-Din was lying asleep on his 
couch, they placed the pillow of the couch over his face, 
and, with all their force, held down the four corners of the 
pillow until they suffocated him, and he died. 


XVI. SULTAN » SA 1 F-UD ni.N, MUHAMMAD, SON OF SULTAN 
’ALA-UU-DIN, AI.-HUSAIN. 

When Sultan ’Alii-ud-Dln departed from this world, his 
son, Sultan Saif-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, with the concur¬ 
rence of the whole of the Maliks, Amirs, and chief men of 
Ghur. ascended the throne of I'lruz-koh. 

He was a youthful and good-looking sovereign, and was 
beneficent in disposition, just, the chcrishcr of his subjects, 
and patronizer of his servants, bountiful, munificent, open- 
hearted, and liberal, humble, conciliating, pious, orthodox, 
and steadfast in the faith of Islam. When he ascended the 
throne, he, at the outset, repudiated acts of tyranny and 
injustice ; and for all the injustice, oppression, and violence 
which his father had committed, he commanded that resti¬ 
tution should be made ; and he carried out his purpose 
according to the institutes of justice, and the ways of 
rectitude. 

Those emissaries who had come from the Mulahidah 
[heretic] of Alamut [towards the close of his father’s 
reign], and who, secretly, had exhorted every person to the 
vanities of heresy and schism, he directed should be brought 
to task, and the whole of them, by his orders, were put to 
the sword. In every place wherein the odour of their 
impure usages was perceived, throughout the territory of 
Ghur. slaughter of all heretics was commanded. The 
whole of them were sent to Hell, and the area of the 
country of Ghur, which was a mine of religion and ortho¬ 
doxy, was purified from the infernal impurity of Karamitah* 
depravity by the sword. By this orthodox war upon in¬ 
fidels, love for him became rooted in the hearts of the 
people of Ghur and of the territory of the Jibal ; and the 

4 Styled Malik by several authors. 

4 Our author makes no difference between Mulabidahs and Karamitah*, 
hut they arc different sects. See Sale, K l: 1 k a N , Preliminary Discourse, 
pages 130-31. 
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whole of them bound the girdle of his service round their 
loins, and placed the collar of obedience to him about the 
neck of sincerity. 

One of the proofs of his equity, and of the goodness of 
his rule, was this, that he gave orders for the release from 
the fortress of Wajlristln of both his uncle's sons, Qhiyas- 
ud-Dtn, Muhammad, and Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
sons of Sam, and he cherished and caressed them, and 
allowed them perfect liberty of action. 

During his reign people, both comers and goers, enjoyed 
plenty, repose, and security beyond compute ; but that 
youthful monarch of excellent disposition had but a short 
life, and his reign only extended to the space of one year 
and little more. The mercy of God be upon him ! 

The cause of his loss of life was this:—One day, seated 
in his pavilion, he was discharging arrows at a butt; and 
the Amirs of Qhur had been directed to be present, and 
were in attendance. The Sipah-salar [commander of the 
troops], War-mesh, son of §]jis. who was the brother of 
Abu-l-’Abbis, son of §]iis, and the brother of Sultman, son 
of Shis, was also in attendance on him. It was the custom 
with the Amirs of Ghur, and the Maliks of the Jibal, at 
that period, that upon whomsoever they would confer 
honour, him they should present with a golden gauntlet 
studded with jewels, after the same manner as, in these 
days, they bestow a girdle ; and on the hand[s] of this 
commander, War-mesh, son of Shis, were two gein-studded 
gauntlets 1 , which Malik Najir-ud-Dln, Husain, Madlnl, 
had honoured him with ; and both those gauntlets were 
from the treasury of Sult&n Saif-ud-Dln’s own haram. 
When he perceived those two gauntlets belonging to his 
own haram upon the hand of War-mesh, the honour of 
manhood, and the dignity of sovereignty, began to flame 
up within his heart, and the fire of wrath burst forth, and 
he said:—“ Run, War-mesh, and bring back my arrow from 
the butt.” When War-mesh turned his face towards the 

4 The word lifted is J a glove or gauntlet ; a bracelet way have 
been what our author intended, aft it is difficult, I should imagine, to wear hep 
gauntlets on cm hnnd, hut he says “ on the hand," not the hands. The word 
for bracelet, however, is t-a-c Other writers say, a bracelet, which Na?ir- 
nd-Dtu, Hu-air, had taken from one of ’Ali-ud-Din’s wives, and presented to 
War-mesh. It is the father's itirani at page 364. 
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butt, in order to carry out this command, and his back 
was turned towards the Sultan, he, Sultan Saif-ud-Din. 
fitted a broad steel-headed arrow* to his bow, and drew 
the bow-string to his ear, and discharged the arrow with 
such force into the back of War-mesb, that the feathers of 
the arrow passed out through his breast, and he fell down 
dead on the spot 4 . 

As the empire of the Sanjari dynasty had come to an 
end, the Amirs of the tribe of Qhuzz had acquired power, 
and had taken possession of the different parts of the 
territory of KhurftsSn. and their violence and depredations 
had extended in all directions ; and the disquietude and 
affliction consequent upon these depredations used to reach 
the frontier districts of the kingdom of Ghur, and the 
borders of the hill tracts of Gharjistan. 

When Sultan Saif-ud-Din brought the dominions of his 
father under his jurisdiction, he assembled his forces, and 
set out for the purpose of restraining tho aggressions of 
the Ghuzz, and reached the confines of Gharjistan, and the 
district of Madin'. From thence he advanced to Rud- 
bar* of Marw, and passed beyond Dajzak, which is a large 
city [town ?], and came to a battle %vith the Ghuzz. 

The Sipah-sfilar, Abu-l-’Abbas, son of Shis, who was 
the champion of Ghur, of the family of the Shisanls, and 
who nourished revenge in his heart on account of War-mesh, 
son of Shis [his own brother], and waited his opportunity, 
on the day of the encounter with the Ghuzz. came behind 
the back of the Sultan, Saif-ud-Din, and thrust his spear 
into his side, and hurled him from his horse, and exclaimed 
[at the same time], “ Men are not killed with their faces 
to the butt, as thou didst kill my brother, otherwise they 
[themselves] get killed at such a place as this’.” 


* The arrow-head called M-ak, formed in Ihe shape of a shovel ; hence its 
name—a little shovel. It is also called the 41 huntsman’s arrow-head," and a 
double-pointed arrow-head also. 

* The “meek, conciliating, and pious" youth did not hesitate to shoot an 
enemy in the back! 

1 Some copies of the text have Karus, which is sometimes written J£adus, 
instead of Madia See page 374, and note # . 

8 Kud-bar also means “a river in a valley," but here refers to a place »o 
called. 

* Some writers mention that he was “killed in battle with ihe Ghuzz of 
Balkh/’-and that it happened in 558 11. \ but he is said to liavc reigned some- 
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When the Sultan fell, the troops of Ghur were defeated 
and routed, and they likewise left the [wounded] Sultan on 
the field. A Qbuzz [soldier] came upon him, and, as yet, 
the Sultan was still alive. The Ghuzz, when he noticed 
the princely vest and girdle, was desirous of despoiling 
him of them. The fastening of the Sultan's girdle would 
not come open quickly, on which the Ghuzz applied his 
knife to the fastening, and divided it. The point of the 
knife entered the stomach of Sultan Saif-ud-Dln with force, 
and from that wound he obtained martyrdom. 


XVII. SUI.TAN 1 UI..A 7 AM, GUIVAS.UIMIVNVA \VA UIl-DfN, 
AllC-I.-FATH, MUHAMMAD, SON OF IIAHA-l'D-DIN, SAM, 
tfASlM-I-AMIK-UI -MCMINIX -V 

Trustworthy persons have stated, after the following 
manner, that Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, and his brother, 
Suljan Mn'izz-ud-Din, were both born of one mother; and 
that Gljiya.s-ud-lJin was the elder of Mu’izz-ud-Din by 
three years and a little more. Their mother was the 
daughter of Malik lladr-ud-IJin, Kidani, both of the lineage 
of llanji, son of Naharan, and also of the seed of the 
Shansabanis. The Malikah, their mother, used to call 
Ghiyas-ud-Din [by the name of] Haba^hi; and Mu'izz-ud- 
1 Jin, Zangi 1 ; but, originally, the august name of Ghivas-ud- 
Din was Muhammad, and the name of Mu'izz.-ud-Din was 

thing less than two years, and, in this case, if his father died in 551 H. t there 
;ire three or Amr years unaccounted fur, and, if the former date incorrect, ’Ala 
must have died in 556 11., or his son must have reigned nlwut jctvw years ; 
hut, as nur author says that Ghiyas-ud-DIn. who succeeded him, died in 
599 ft., after a reign of forty-three years, Saif-ud-I >in, ’Ala's son, must have 
been killed in 55 ^ H * Some oilier aothors, however, say Ghiyas-ml-l^tn 
only reigned forty-one years, which would make 558 11. as the year of Saif-ud- 
lHn's death correct. The Mir’al-i-Jahan Numj says that his father died in 
551 It., and Saif-ud-Din reigned one year and a hall, and by some accounts 
seven years, and that he was killed in a battle with the Gh u/2 of lialkh- in 
all probability he was killed in 558 It. 

1 Styled “ Malik” by many authors, like the whole dynasty. 

* The legendary etymology of this assumed title has atready been given at 
page 315; hut its real meaning was, probably, co-sharer, or the like, from 
a share, portion, &c. Sec also page 316. and note *. 
a Why their mother called them by these “pet "names docs not appear. 
We must suppose that they were both very dark indeed, as both words signify 
Ahyasinian, Elhiop, negro, &c. 
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also Muhammad. In the dialect of Ghur they call Muham¬ 
mad, Ahmad*. 

When Malik Baha-ud-Din, Sam, died within the limits 
of Kidan, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Husain, ascended the 
throne of FirQz-koh, he commanded that his two nephews, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din, should be imprisoned 
in the fortress of WajiristSn*, and fixed but a small 
allowance for the supply of their wants*. When Sultan 
'Ala-ud-Din departed from this world, Sultan Saif-ud-Din 
directed that they should be released from that fortress, 
and he allowed them entire liberty of action. Ghiyas-ud- 
Din took up his residence at the Court of Firuz-koh in 
amity with Sultan Saif-ud-Din, and Mu'izz-ud-lJtn, his 
brother, proceeded to Bamian to the presence of his pater¬ 
nal uncle, Malik FaJJjr-ud-Din, Mas’fid. 

Ghiyas-ud-Din accompanied Sultan Saif-ud-Din, serving 
along with the army, on the expedition against the Ghuzz 
tribe; but he hud, however, but a small following through 
want of means and scantiness of resources; but every one, 
among the old servants of his father and of his mother, 
used clandestinely to afford him some little help. 

Ghiyas-ud-I)in continued always in the service of Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din up to the time when the heavenly decree 
arrived, and SultSn Saif-ud-Din was removed from the 
throne of life imperial to the bier of premature death ; ; 
and the army of Ghur, discomfited, came out of the district 
of Rud-bar and the borders of Dajzak towards Gbarjistan 
by way of Asir Darah and La-wir [or Lu-ir ?], and passed 
beyond Afshin, which was the capital of the Shars of 
Gharjistan ; and, when they reached the town of Wada- 
wajzd", the Sipah-salar, Abu- 1 -'Abbas, son of £ljis, who 

4 See note 4 , page 313. 

• A few authors have stated that the (wo brothers were phired in charge of 
GJjaznln [not a province of Ghur] by their uncle, ‘Ala-ud-Din, Husain, but 
such is not correct, and our author’s statements here and at pages 357 and 366 
arc quite correct, and are confirmed by many authors of undoubted authority. 
See also Thomas : The Patiian Kings of Deiili, page 10. 

• See paragraph 14, note *, page 347. 

7 For shooting the greatest of his chiefs in the back, in a cowardly manner, 
in a fit of jealousy. 

• The text here in all the copies is more or less exceedingly defective, am! 
it would be almost impossible to make anything of this passage without col¬ 
lating the nnmljcr of copies 1 have seen. As it is there is some doubt alrout 
two or three of the proper names. Some copies have Abar [/] and Aiir 
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had unhorsed Sultan Saif-ud-DJn with his spear, there 
presented himself in the presence of Qhiyaa-ud-Din ; and 
such of the most powerful and illustrious personages, and 
the Amirs and Maliks of the troops of Ghur and Qharjistan 
as were present, he assembled and brought together, 
and they all gave their allegiance to the sovereignty and 
dominion of Ghiyas-ud-Din. and they raised him to the 
throne, and congratulated him on his accession to the 
supreme power. Command was given to erect a castle 
there [where this occurred], and up to this time, wherein 
the calamity of the infidel Mughals arose, that town and 
castle was inhabited. From thence they conducted him to 
the city of Firuz-koh, and, when they reached the city, 
they placed Q]jiyas-ud-Din on the throne. 

1 ‘reviously to this, his title was Shams-ud-Dtn ; and his 
brother's, Shihab-ud-Din ; but, after he had been on the 
throne some time, his own title was changed to Sultan 
Ghiya?-ud-Din ; and, after the successes in Khurasan, 
his brother Malik Shihab-ud-Dm’s title became Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din*. 

When his brother, Mu'izz-ud-Din', became cognizant 
of his brother Ghiyas-ud-Din's situation, lie proceeded to 
the presence of his uncle, Malik Fakhr-iid-Dm. Mas'ud, 
and asked his permission, and came to Firuz-koh, and 
he was invested with the office of Sar-i-Jand.ir [or 
chief armour-bearer], and he used to be always in attend¬ 
ance on his brother, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Uin. The territory 
of Jstiah" and Kajuran were entrusted to his charge. 

| | fur Asir | — 1 ], anil Wajzaward for WadSwajzd (jjJ.] Some 

copies may lie read any way, and have no diacritical point*. Tiie name of 
llie capital of (jharjislnn. which is also called Gfiarcltislfm, is also wriltcn in 
various ways, and, in sonic copies, is unintelligible ; but the above reading is 
confirmed by Vafa-i, who gives a detailed account of the Stars ; hut basih-i 
(.ills the town Af?Jil»ah. Ilin-Hu|pl says, the two [chief] towns of Ghar- 
jistnn arc not ,^-1* and The first is evidently oil error of the 

copyist for and so confirms Vafa-t's statement. 

* Several years after his hrolher's accession. Modern writers of Indian 
history gene i ally, and European writers English in particular, pul the cart 
before the horse in this respeef, but the latest version of his name, in this way, 
occurs in Tim Sti.’Iifnt's MaNVAI. of Indian History, where he 
apjiears as ‘‘ .\A.tAafi is a Dten, Mahmeod Choory"! Shihab h<is a meaning, 
hut •• Shnhali " none : moreover his name was not Mahmud, 

1 The writer does not mean that he was thm Mu'iu-ud-l)in, but subsequently. 

: Written by sonic other authors, IstiyA. It is the name of a small district 
and range of hills lietwccn Gharntn and llirit. 
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When the [Sultan’s] pavilion was brought out of the 
city of FJruz-koh, and conveyed towards Ghur', the con¬ 
tumacious of Ghur began to manifest opposition. The 
Sipah-salar, Abu-l-'Abbas, son of Shis, who had raised 
him to the throne, possessed great authority and influence, 
and the refractory of Ghur used to shelter themselves 
under his protection, lloth the brothers continued to 
nourish revenge in their hearts against him [Abu-l-’Abbas], 
on account of his having killed their cousin, Sultan Saif-ud- 
Din, and they both concerted a design [against him]. It 
was determined between them, that one of their own imme¬ 
diate Turkish followers should carry it out [in the following 
manner]:—When Abu-l-'Abbas should enter the audience- 
hall, and should stand up in the assembly to make his 
obeisance, and Sultan Mu'izz-ucI-Din should raise his hand 
to his cap*, the Turk should strike off Abu-l-'Abbas' head; 
and such was done. 

After Abu-l-’Abbas had been put to death, Ghiya§-ud- 
D'in acquired strength, and the grandeur of the realm 
increased. The uncle of the brothers, Malik Fakhr-utl- 
Din, Mas’ud, of llainlan, being the eldest of the seven 
Sultan brothers*, and there being neither one of them 
remaining [but himself], he became ambitious of acquiring 
the territory of Ghur and the throne of Firiiz-koh. Malik 
’Ala-tid-Dln, Kimaj [a noble] of the Sanjari dynasty, who 
was Malik [ruler] of Ilal]<h, he sought aid from, and 
despatched envoys to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz', ofUirat, 
and asked assistance from him also. Subsequently, the 

3 From the manner in which our author here expresses himself [and the 
sentence is the same in all the copies collated], Ghur musL have been (lie 
name of a town as well as of the whole country- Front many of his expres¬ 
sions, however, in other places, Flruz-koh would seem to refer to one district 
or territory, Ghur to another, and the Jibal to a third. 

4 The word here used signifies not a cap exactly, hut a head-dress made from 
the fur or skin of an animal, of cloth or other texture, or of cloth of gold, and 
the like, made into a head-dress, a tiara, diadem, &c., hut not a turban. 
Ghiyas-ud-l)in. the elder brother, engaged Ahfi-l-'Ablias in conversation, 
whilst the other brother gave the sign for his a^a^si nation. Abu-I-'Abba* 
appears to have suspected treachery, for he had half drawn his dagger from 
its sheath when ho was cut down. This is a specimen of the noble (jualities of 
those amiable and pious sovereigns of our author, and is rpiite in keeping with 
their treachery, or at least with Mu’izz-ud-Din’s towards J£husrau Malik. Sec 
note 4 , pages 112-13. 

‘ They were not all styled “ Su 3 £n," even by his own account 

* I-yal-duz of others. • 
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troops of Barman and the forces of Balkh and of Hirat 
advanced from different directions towards Firiiz-koh. 

Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas'ud, of Bamian, being the 
uncle of the Sultans, and there being a great number of 
the Amirs of Qfcur in his service, and he claiming the ter¬ 
ritory of Qbur by right of heritage, set out at first, and 
Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Kimaj, the Amir [ruler] of Balkh. 
began to follow after him, at the distance of some leagues, 
by the route of Upper Gharjistan, while Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, marched to Firuz-koh with his army from Hir 5 t, 
it being the nearest route by way of the Hariw-ar-Rud or 
valley of the Hart river. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu'izz-ud-Dtn came out of 
Firuz-koh, and proceeded to a place which is called Ragh- 
i-Zarir" [the Zarir plain] and the forces of Ghur there 
assembled around them. Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, of Hirat, 
used the utmost expedition, being ambitious of this, that 
perhaps the capture of Flrfiz-koh and the destruction of 
the Ghurian army might be achieved by him. 

When he arrived near to the position of the Ghurian 
forces, and both armies confronted each other, and prepa¬ 
rations were being made for coming to action, so that only 
about the distance of half-a-league intervened between 
them, and the ranks of either army could be seen by the 
other, two Ghurian warriors from the midst of the army 
formed a compact, and came to the front of the [mar¬ 
shalled] ranks, and presented themselves before the Sultan, 
dismounted from their horses, and, bowing their faces to 
the ground, said, “We two your servants will disperse the 
army of Hirat;” so by command they mounted, and, 
rousing both their horses, they drew their swords, and, like 
the fierce blast, and the flying cloud, they approached 
towards the ranks of the Turks of Hiriit, crying out, “ Where 
is Malik Yal-duz ? We seek Malik Yal-duz!" 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was standing beneath his 
canopy, and his troops all pointed towards him, so that 
those Gljurian warriors knew which was Yal-duz ; and both 


? This clause of the sentence is only contained in the best copies of the teit. 
a In some copies 41 Kagh-i-Zar,” which is much the same, Mr signifying 
golden or yellow, and Zarfr the name of a grass yielding a yellow dye. One 
old copy has Wejj, which signifies pure. 
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of them like hungry lions and rampant elephants fell upon 
Yal-duz, and brought him from his horse to the ground by 
the wounds inflicted by their swords. When the troops of 
Hirat beheld this heroism, boldness, and intrepidity, they 
gave way and took to flight. As Almighty God had 
brought those two Sultans, Cjkiyas-ud-Din and Mu'izz-ud- 
Din, beneath the shadow of His kindness, He made such 
a victory and triumph as this a miracle of theirs*. 

The next day a body of horse \ lightly equipped anti 
ruthless, was nominated to proceed against the force of 
Kimaj of llallth. They fell upon his army unawares, put 
it to flight, took Kimaj, and slew him, and brought his 
head to the presence of the Sultans together with his 
standard. Then the head of Kimaj was placed in a bag, 
and entrusted to a horseman's charge, and they sent him to 
meet their uncle, Malik Takhr-ud-Din. Mas'ud. The latter 
had arrived near at hand ; and, when they [the Sultans] 
had despatched the head of Kimaj, they put their forces 
in motion to follow, and pushed on towards their uncle, 
Malik Takhr-ud-Din. 

When that horseman brought the head of Kimaj to the 
presence of Malik Takhr-ud-Din he determined upon re¬ 
turning, and made his troops mount ; and, by the time they 
had become ready prepared to begin their retreat, the two 
Sultans had come up [with their forces] and had occupied 
all the parts around. On reaching the place where their 
uncle was, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din at 
once dismounted from their horses, and proceeded to 
receive him, and paid him great attention and considera¬ 
tion, and said, “It is necessary that your lordship should 
return and they conducted him to their camp and seated 


• This “miracle” is not mentioned by other authors, with the exception of 
a very few who copy from our author. The l<au|at-u?-$afa says that the 
brothers despatched two bodies of troops to opjKjse the advance of iwu of the 
confederates, the ruler of Hint, whtise name is nut given, and Kimaj uf llallkh ; 
and that the Ghurian forces slew l>oth of them, and returned triumphant to the 
presence of Ghiyas-ud-Din, who despatched the head of the son of Tpniaj of 
Balkh to his uncle, who repented of his expedition, and sought to retire. 
Troops had l>een despatched, however, to surround him, anti the brothers 
followed ; and, when they found Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, their uncle, had licen 
intercepted, they went to him. Then follows much copied almost word for 
word from our author. 

1 Three copies of the text have “several thousand horse/ 1 &c. 
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him on a throne, and both those sovereigns 1 stood up 
before him with their hands stuck in their girdles [in token 
of servitude]. From this Malik Fakhr-ud-Din became 
filled with shame and compunction, and, overcome with 
humiliation, he spoke to them some words of rebuke, arose, 
and said, “ You mock me ! ” They mollified him by many 
apologies and excuses, and accompanied him one stage, and 
sent him on his return back to BamiAn ; and the territory 
of Ghur was left vacant to Sultan Qhiyas-ud-Din. 

After that event lie proceeded into Garmsir and Zamin- 
i-Da war, and that tract was liberated 1 ; and, as Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, of Hi rat, had been slain, and the army of 
Hirfit had returned thither discomfited, Badr-ud-Din, 
Tughril, who was one of [Sultan] Sanjar's slaves 4 , took 
liirat into his own jurisdiction, and held possession of it 
for a considerable time, until the inhabitants of liirat 
despatched petitions to Sultan Qhiyas-ud-Din inviting him 
[thither], and that success* was also achieved. 

5 Mu’izz-udltin wns nut then a sovereign prince, ami did not l>ee*Jine so 
nominally until after the taking of QJ.haznfn from the Ghuz*. 

1 lie obtained possession of ItjJghnis al the same jieriod, and is said in have 
entered into a connexion wiili the chiefs of Gharjistan, and established his sway 
also over that tract of Country. From whose possession Garmsir anil Xamln-i- 
lt.twir were " liliemtcd ” our author dues not slate. Fajiti-T, however, 
mentions that in the same year in which he succeeded his cousin, 558 11., 
Gjliylivmbl >in fought an engagement with the Ghnz/.. vanquished them, and 
ini|>osei{ tribute on them. The Ghu/z were doubtless in possession of llie 
districts mentioned above, 

4 Sec note 4 , page 370 - 

4 This “success" could have Itccn hut a r fry ttmf><<rary our, for, by our 
author’s own account, Tughril was in possession of liirat up to the year when 
Suljan Shah. Khwarizmi, was defeated by the Ghuris, which event took place 
in 588 It. In another place, our author, referring to this “taking ” of liirat, 
says it happened in 57! It., yet seventeen years after Tughril still, by his own 
accoum, held Hirat. Seepage 249, and note *, page 379. 

During the Khdafat of the ' Abbas 1 Kha tifah. Mi bill, the Gjjorz entered 
Miiwar-un-Nahr from the north, and became converts to Islam ; but Xf ufcanna’- 
i-Mill |tiler " great Mokanna " of Moore’s .poem of 14 l-dla Kuukh ’’j, the false 
prophet, reduced them under his sway. When the ’Abbasis set alioiil putting 
down MuVannn', the Qjjuzz deserted him, and retired to the more southern 
parts of Mawar-un-Nahr. They were constantly engaged ill hostilities, with the 
Karlughialt Turk-mans, who were generally victorious over them. The Ghuzz 
were in the habit of paying tribute to the sovereign of the period, and, when 
Suljiin Sanjar ascended the throne of the baljulcs, 40,000 Ghuzz families entered 
the territory of Kfcutlan ant j Chaghanlan, an d paid a tribute of 24,000 sheep 
to the royal kitchen. In 545 K., according to AlfJ, when Amir Kimaj [the 
£imij mentioned above, and in note 4 , page 336, also probably] was Will of 
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After some years FSras and the territory of Kaliyun [or 
Kal-yiin], and Fiwar and Baghshor*. came into his posses- 

Rftlkh, the Ghuzz became disaffected about the collection of the tribute. 
Kim.it. was at enmity with Amtr Zangt, son of Khaltfah, Sjiaibant, the Walt 
of Tultharisian [this tvas a short time before Fakhr-ud-Dtn, Mas’iul, Ghurt. 
liccame ruler of Tukharistan and Hamtan], who, seizing the opportunity of 
Kimaj’s absence at the court of Sultan Sanjar, and fs-aring lest the Ghu/r. who 
had lately l>een worsted by the Karlugbs and had abandoned MSwar-tin-N’ahr, 
and contemplated migration into Khurasan, might lie induced to join his 
enemy, Aunr Kimaj, he invited them to take up their quarters in Tukhuristiin, 
wherein lie assigned them lands. In a dispute almut the revenue, hruught 
about by Kimaj out of enmity to Zangt, the slew him and one of his 

sons, and, at last, Sultan Sanjar moved against them, and he fell captive into 
their hands. Sanjar returned from captivity in 551 it., having effected his 
escape by the aid of Ahmad. son of Kimuj, governor of Tumid |see page 155. 
ami note 6 , anil note *, page 15b], and died in It. In 551 11. the Ghuzz. 
|Mittred forth from Halkh |llte province of?], and moved towards Sarakhv 
Mu’ayyiil-i-’A-fnah-dar, the slave of Mahmud, Sanjar’s ncplu-w, and. after¬ 
wards, ruler of Nishapur [sec note ", page 1S0], and other pails of tipper 
Khurasan, made a night attack upon them, and overthrew them with great 
slaughter, lie encountered them again, two months after, in sight of Marw-, 
whither they had moved, when the Ghuzz were victorious, and they carried 
on great depredations in Khurasan. Other events followed, which arc too 
long to be related here ; but, subsequently, Muayvid liecatne independent, and 
acquired power over greater part of Khurasan. The Ghuzz were in posses¬ 
sion, however, of Marw, Snrnkhs, Balkh, and some other tracts; and some 
parts were under the sway of the Khwarizmis. 1 lir.it was held hy a chief 
named Malik Aetktu, who, in 559 it., marched into Gi)ur with a considerable 
army ; but, the Ghurts lieing pivpared to receive him, Actkln was slain in the 
hatllc which ensued. This in all prohnhilily is the Taj-ud-IHn, Yal-duz, of our 
author. He was succeeded at llirat by one of hisown officers, styled llahnr-ud- 
I)in inAlfi, and lie must l>c our author's JtoIia-ud-Din, Tugltril. This chief, not 
considering himself safe from the power of Annr Mu'ayyid, and having.some pre¬ 
vious acquaintance with the Ghuzz chiefs, calfel upon them to help him, intend- 
ing to give up llirat to them. On the appearance of the GJhuzr, however, the 
jieuplc of llirat rose against Bahar-ud-1 tin, and put him to death in the same 
year. [Sec note 2 , page 239.] Mu'ayyid was himself put to death in 569 It. 
Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad of Ghur, was slain w hen engaging the Gbuzz of lialkh 
in 558 it., and in the same year his successor, Gh'yus-ud-l Jin, defeated them 
with great slaughter, and imposed tribute on [some j<orlion ?] of them, and 
in 571 It. his brother, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, encountered a tribe of them, as will lie 
mentioned under his reign. Ghiyas-ud-llfii. Ghuri, gained possession of llirat 
[temporarily ?] in 571 11. These events appear to be identical w ith what our 
author relates above. Sec also second paragraph to note at page 349, page 367, 
and note l , page 379. 

* With respect to these proper names there is great discrepancy in the 
different copies of the text. The majority of the best and oldest copies arc as 
above ; but in place of Faras, some have Fadas and Kadas, and one Kadujh, 
which place is mentioned, in several places, written in the same manner. In 
place of Raghshor. contained in one set of copies Saif rud is contained in the 
other set. 1 have before alluded to this curious fact that the twelve copies 
collated appear, in several places, to be two distinct sets of the original. In 
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sion ; and, when these parts came under his jurisdiction, he 
took to wife the daughter of his uncle, the Malikah, Taj-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Dtn, Gohar Malik [Malikah ?] the daughter of 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-IJin, Husain. The whole of Gharjistan, and 
Tal-fcan \ and Juzarwfm ", devolved upon him ; and Tigin- 
abad, out of the district of Jarum ", Ghiyas-ud-Din made 
over to his brother, Mu'izz-ud-Dm, after he had returned 
from Sijistan He [now] began to despatch [bodies of] 
horse towards Ghaznin, and the district of Zabul, and parts 
adjacent thereunto; anti, at that period, the territory of 
Kabul, Zabul, and Ghaznin were in the hands of the tribes 
of the Qiuzz. who had wrested them out of the possession 
of Khusrau Shah 5 . The reign of Khusrau Shall had ter¬ 
minated, and his son, Khusrau Malik, had made Lolior his 
capital. 

The Amirs of the Ghuzz [tribe] who were in Ghaznin, 
not being able to oppose the forces of Gtiur [in the field] 
threw up intrcnchmcnts, and, from the excessive firmness 
of the Ghuzz, the Ghitrian army very nearly sustained an 
overthrow. Sultan Ghivas-ud-Dln retired, and despatched' 
a body of Ghurians lo the aid of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-D'in s . 
Suddenly a body of Ghuzz warriors attacked (the army 
of Qhur], and captured the royal standard of the Ghurians, 
and carried it away within their own intrcnchmcnts. The 
Ghurian forces in the right and left wings imagined that 

the list of places and territories acquired nt the end of Ghiyas-tid-Din's 
reign farther on, the name of Haghshor i* nnt mentioned. It is proliatilc 
that l'twar and Uagbjh or ar c correct, and that one has been niniltcd hy 
different copyists. 

f A different place to Tac-Jian. 

’ This is the place referred to fifth paragraph of note *, pages 257-8. 

• In a few copies “and the district of Jariim and Tigtn-aliad," &c- 
1 See page 184. 

1 This remark confirms the statements of those authors who slate that 
Khusrau Shalt returned to his sacked and devastated capital after’Ala-ud -1 tin, 
Husain, had altandoncd it, and also lends to show (lint it must have Inn the 
same monarch, and not his father, who fled from CUjarnln when 'Ala-ud -1 tin, 
Husain. ap]>eared liefore it. Sec |*nra. to to note *, p. 347, and note a , p. 35a 
1 The whole of this sentence, anti the first word of the nest, arc neither 
contained in either of the 1 ‘aris copies, nor in the Bodleian MS., the I.O.I.. 
MS., 1952, or the R. A ,S. MS.; and, certainly, the passage Lssomew hat obscure. 
It would npgiear that Ghiyas-ud-Din retired to obtain reinforcements, and also 
that lie subsequently rtturnrd [as mentioned 3 few sentences after], which 
latter statement is contained in those very copies which omit the former. The 
Sultan, however, could not have retired to any very gTeat distance, otherwise 
he would not have been in time to take part in the closing scene of the battle. 
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the royal standard had accompanied their own centre into 
the intrcnchmcnts of the enemy, and they advanced to the 
attack in all directions, broke through the intrenchments of 
the Ghuzz, and carried them, and put the GJiuzz to the 
rout. The news reached Sultan (ibiyas-ud-Din, who 
returned ; and the troops of Ghur commenced slaughter¬ 
ing the GJiuzz, and laid the greater number of that race on 
the earth, and Ghaznin was left in the possession of the 
Ghurts. This victory was gained in the year 569 H.* 

When QJjaznln was conquered, Sultan Gjjiyas-ud-Din 
placed his brother, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, upon the throne 
of the Mabmudis *, and returned himself to Flruz-koh. 

After two years, he [Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din] summoned 
his troops [again], and the armies of Ghur and Ghaznin 
were got ready, and he advanced to the gates of the city 
of Hirat. The people of that place had been manifesting 
signs of duty and desire [to place themselves under his 
rule]. When Haha-ud-Din, Tughril, became aware of this 
[latter] fact, he evacuated the city of Hirat, and retired to 
the Khwarazm-Shahis*: and, in the year 671 11.’, the city 
of Hirat was taken possession of. Two years subsequent 
to this, Fflshanj was taken ; and. after these successes, the 

4 Fliis is the second date given by our author throughout the whole of this 
Section. At juge 112 he says the Ghu/z held possession of Ghaznin twelve 
years, and here says Ghiyas-ud-I fln took it from them in 569 11., l>y which 
account they must have got |>obses.sion of it in 557 it. Khu^rau Shah died in 
555 11. ; so, if the above dates arc correct, they emild not have wrested 
Ghaznin out of his hands. I think our author i-* pretty correct as to (he 
period the Ghu/r held Gh^'niii, and they npjrcnr lo have obtained |v»vscssinn 
of it in 557 H., or 558 11. ( probably after the death of Saif-ud-Din, Surf, ’Ala- 
ud-Dln, Husain’s son, and defeat of the Ghfnians by the Ghuzz. 

From which time only he is entitled to In 1 styled Suljan. Fa$ib-i says 
that as early as 56G it. the Maliks of Qhur had acquired power in the Ghaznin 
territory and in part of Hind, and the Khwara/m Sbahis in ’IraV and Khura¬ 
san ; but agrees with our author as to the date of the acquirement of the city of 
Ghazntn. but some other authors state that it was taken in 568 H. It was in 
569 ll. that Malik Mu-ayyid i-A’inah-dar, in concert with Sultan Shah. fought 
an engagement with Sultan ’Jmad-ud-l >{n, Taki&fc. See note page 180, 
and note page 245. 

6 Fa§ih-t does not mention the acquirement of Hirat among tlie events of 
571 It., but states that in that year .Mu’izz-ud-I>in, Wall of Ghaznin, en¬ 
countered the San^uran, a sept of the GJjuzz tribe, and slew many of them. 
Some other authors, who say lliat Ghaznin was taken in 568 n. f stale that 
Hirat was acquired two years after in 570 II. The particular of Tughril'* 
death will be found at page 379. 

T Sec note \ page 379. 
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Malik of Nimroz and Sijistan despatched envoys, and he 
enrolled himself among the vassals of that SultSn. 

Subsequently to these events, the Ghuzz Maliks who 
were in Kirman" paid submission to him; and different 
parts of the territory of Khurasan, which were dependent 
upon Hirftt and DaljsJ}. such as Tal-kan, Andkhud. 
Mainland* Karyab, l'anj-dih, Marw-ar-Rud, Dajzak, 
Kilaf 1 , the whole of those towns came into the possession 
of the Qhiyasi officers, and the Khutbah and the 
coin became adorned by the august name of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din. 

After some time, Sultan Shah, Jalal-ud-Dln, Mahmud, 
son of I-yal-Arsalan, Khw 3 razm Sh'ih, was ousted by his 
brother, Takish, Khwarazni Shah, and presented himself at 
the Court of Sultan Gljiyas-ud-Dln 3 . Aftera time he became 
seditious, as has been previously recorded, and departed 
for Kbits, and from thence brought aid, and took Manv, 
and began to ravage the frontier districts of the territories 
of Ghur, and commenced harrying and plundering them, 
until, in the year 5«ti if., Sultan Ghivas-ud-Uin commanded, 
so that Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Uin from Ghnznin. Malik Shnms- 
ud-IJin 3 of Ramian, and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, from 
Sijistan, with their forces, assembled at Rudbar of Manv, 
and they came and confronted the forces of Sultan Shah, 
who, with his troops, marched out of Manv, and proceeded 
up [the river]; and, in opposing the Sultan, used to make 
irregular and sudden attacks, and to continually harass the 
foragers of the Sultan's army. I'or a period of six months 

8 Malik 'Imid-Ull-Tltn, Dinar, the Ghuzz chief, driven out of the territory 
of Nnrakhs hv Sultan Shah. Kb wftr.v.mi [see note *, page 246], retired 
towards Kirman in 581 It. ; and, taking advantage of the distracted state of 
that kingdom, succeeded in establishing himself therein in Isnjnb, 583 l!., and 
reigned over it for a pcriitd of eight years and his son succeeded him. The 
subjection of the Ghuzz rulers of Kirman to Ghiyas-mbDin is nut confirmed 
hy other authors. 

• Called alsoMnihand by some other writers. li Mccimina 1i a»d “Meimona 11 
arc mere Anglicised forms, according to the rule of writing Oriental names 
nuttrary to the mode of the inhabitants of places and also contrary to the way 
in which they are 

1 This name is somewhat doubtful. Some have but the majority of 

copies have the »-i-j f probably of Ibn-idKiiVal. 

3 See page 239 and note *. 

3 The same that was taken prisoner in the battle with Sulfan Sanjar, along 
with 'Ala-tubDin, Husain, and 'Alt, Jntri, and ransomed for 50,000 dinars. 
See note 3 , p. 358. 
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this harassing warfare went on ; and the two armies con¬ 
tinued in proximity to each other until Sultan Mu'izz-ud- 
Din commanded that a ferry over the river Murgh-ab 
should be sought for, and he crossed it [with his own 
forces], and the other troops crossed over after him ; and 
Sultan ^Jiali was defeated and put to the rout. 

This success was gained in the year 588 it.*; and Malik 
Baha-ud-DIn, Tughril. the Sanjart, in that encounter, fell 
into the hands of the Hamian troops, and they brought his 
head to the presence of Sultan Ghivas-ud-DinV On that 
day, likewise, Malik Shams-ud-Din of Hamian, son of 
Malik Fakhr*ud-Din. Mas ud, who was the Sultans’ uncle, 
obtained [the honour of] a canopy of state, and they gave 
him the title of Sultan. 

In this same year likewise, previous to the time that 
the forces of Ghur, Ghaznln. and Bamiftn were about to 
assemble at Kudbar of Marw, for the purpose of restraining 
Sultan Shah, commands had been issued for the martyr¬ 
dom of the gentle and beneficent Sultan, Khusrau Malik*. 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon him ! 

Kvcry year fresh successes were taking place in different 
directions of the territories of Ghur 1 , until, in the year 

4 This was the year in which, according lo must writers, and also our author 
himself, Mu*-izz-u<l-I)ln of Gharnln defeated the Mae of Dihli. 

* Our author, in another [dace, page 377, says Ghaznin was lakcn in 569 11. 
[others say, in 568 II.], and (hat in 371 H. Hirat was taken, and Baha-ud-Din, 
Tughril. evacuated the city on the approach of the Ghurts. and joined the 
Khwarazmis. The Charts could not have held llirat very long, (or this affair 
with Sultan Shah, in which Tughril was taken, look place, by our aulhor's 
own account, in 588 ll., seventeen years after that evacuation of llirat by 
Tughril. and he is even then styled " Tughril of ItirSt” by our author, and 
so he styles him in his account of Tughril and his death, at page 249. Krom 
this it is obvious that the Ghi'rfs could only have held Hirat for a very short 
time after 569 11., and Tughril must have regained possession of it soon after, 
and only finally left it, on the advance of the Ghnrls against Sultan Shah, in 
this year, 388 ll., or, more correctly, in 587 it. See note 3 , page 374. 

4 One of these pious brothers and model Sulfans of our author, Mu'izz-ud- 
Dfn, having deceitfully inveigled this amiable munarch into his power, broke 
his promises, and sent him and his family away into Ghur to his other worthy 
brother who immured him in a fortress. At the time in question, finding 
Khusrau Malik an obstacle in their way, they had him put to death, and also 
his son, Bahrain Shah. Here our author says it look place in 588 It., and 
587 H., in his account of Mu’irz-ud-Dfn.but, in his account of Khusrau Malik, 
he says it happened in 398 It.! See pages 114 and 115, and note 1 lupage 112, 
para. 10. 

7 Sic in all the copies. 
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596 If., Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din'-i-Takish, Khw.irazm Shah, 
died. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-lJin and Muizz-ud-I)!n moved 
into Khurasan with tlie armies of Ghtir and Ghaznin. and 
advanced to the gate of Nishaptir. While the forces occu¬ 
pied a position in the vicinity of Nishapur, and hostilities 
commenced, trustworthy persons have, among the miracles 
of the victorious Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. related on this 
wise, that one day he mounted, in order to reconnoitre a 
place from which to attack the city, and rode round the 
edge of the ditch, and reached a spot from whence, in his 
august opinion, he determined to make the attack, as being 
(he point where the capture of that city was likely to be 
effected*. He made a sign with his whip, saying :—“ It is 
necessary that the battering-rams should be planted from 
this tower to that tower, in order to make a breach, and 
enable a general assault to be made, so that the capture of 
this city may be effected, and this victory achieved." At 
the very time that he made this indication [with his whip] 
towards those towers, the very portion of the walls of the 
city which he had pointed out, and the [two] towers, with 
everything near them, gave way, and the whole fell down, 
and became destroyed in such wise that not one brick 
remained upon another, and Nishaptir was taken. Malik 
'All Shah', son of Sultan ’lmad-ud-Din, Takish, Khwarazm 

* At page 25;, in our author's account of his succession, he says, “’Ata- 
ud-I>in, Muhammad, son of Tnkigh, brought his father's dominions under his 
invn jurisdiction in 59$ II.*’ 

* If we choose to l>e guided liy what English and sonic oilier European 
writers of Histories of India say, on the authority of translations of Eirish- 
lali's work, from which their inspirations are drawn, Ghtya}-ud-Din was either 
a mere imbecile or a puppet, for he is said by several of them to have “><■- 
tainnl nothing of the empire but the name, " whilst others, including Elphinslone, 
of whom I expected something better, rush into the almost opposite extreme 
and say, that “he appears to have resumed his activity lieforc his death, and to 
have licen present in person in nil the campaigns in h'horAsiin except the last 
hut they forget, or, more likely, are unable to, mention, when all these cam¬ 
paigns took place, and against whom. The fact is that none of these state¬ 
ments are correct. Qhiyas-ud-Din reigned in glory to the end of his days, 
and his brother, Mu’ilZ-ud-IMn, held the sovereignly of Gha/nln sobject to 
him. and undertook the conquest of L’pper India by his commands. Ilis 
last campaign, according to Y.ifa-i, was in 597-8 It., only a few months before 
his death. See the specimens of translations under his brother’s reign, Section 
XIX., and note \ page 255, and note *, next page. 

1 He is styled “Sultan All SJjali.” and “a very great and illustrious 
prince,” at page 252, and also “ Malik " in some places. 
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Shah. together with the Khwarazmi Maliks who were there, 
and chiefs, and other persons of distinction, such as Sur- 
tash and Gaz-lak Khan, and a considerable body of others, 
fell into their hands 5 . 

To Malik Ziya-ud-Dln, Muhammad, son of Abu 'Alt, 
Shansabi, who was the uncle’s son 3 of both the [Ghurian] 
Sultans, and the son-in-law of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, they 
gave the government and throne 1 of Ntshaptir, and returned 
[to their own dominions] that same year. The next year 
1597 H.] they advanced to Marw-i-Shah-i-lahan. and took 
it; and Malik Na?tr-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Khar-nak. they 
installed at Marw ; and conferred the government of 
Sarakhs upon their uncle’s son, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, 
who was the son of Malik h’akhr-ud-1 )ln. Mas’iid, 
Bum tarn. Malik Taj-ud-Din accpiired jurisdiction over 
the wljole of that territory, and Khurasan became clear 1 . 

Malik* ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, used 
great endeavours that they [the Sultans] might perhaps 

: Yafa-f gives the following account of this “miracle" which our author 
makes so much of. “In the month of Itajab, 597 11., the Chinls with an 
immense army, ami ninety great elephants, each of which was like a mminlaiti 
in size, advanced against Shad-yakh [uf Nijhapur] where was, at that lime, 
’All Shah. Sultan Muhammad’s hr o’her, who hail very recently arrived there 
on his return front ’Ir.i[c, and several men of distinction in the service of his 
ullier brothers. The Qhurian Sultans |thc two brothers], in order to rccun- 
nuitre the place, were making a circuit around it, and cante to a stand opposite 
the city [Nlshapur]. A vast crowd of jtcoplc, from wilhin Shad-yakh, in 
order to gaze ujarn the Ghurtaii army, flocked to one of the lowers facing it. 
Suddenly the tower gave way, from the crowd wilhin it [the fortifications at 
the time were not in good repair], and fell down. This the Qhtuis took as a 
good omen, and, during the same day [through this accident], look possession of 
the place." Another authur states that the place was at once assaulted, cap¬ 
tured, and plundered, ami the dale given is kajah, 597 H., not 596 11., as our 
attlhor slates. Nlshapur was retaken front the Churls five months after. See 
page 39J, note ». 

3 This is incorrect. Sec page 34G, and note 11 and note J , page 391. 

1 Malik Ziya-uil -1 )in was merely left in charge as governor. The “throne 
of Nlshapur," is one of our author’s absurdities. 

* After gelling possession of Nighapiir Sultan Qhiyas-ud llin returned to 
Hiral, and his brother, Mu’izz-ud.l tfn, marched into Kuhisian for (he purpose 
of destroying the strongholds of the Mula[mlah heretics of that part, and, after 
several [minor] encounters with them, an accommodation was brought alxmt, 
and Junahad was occupied, and the Kafl of Tnlak [the same who was pre¬ 
viously left as governor of Taharhindah. See the reign of Mu'im-uil-lJiii, 
Section XIX. j was left there ill charge. 

• Suljan, by his own account, and a much greater one than either of the 
Ghu r!s in many res|iccts and the ruler of a far greater exlcut of territory. 
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consent to accept his services [as their vassal], and relin¬ 
quish Khurasan to him again ; but it was not given up to 
him. Trustworthy persons’ have related after this manner, 
that, when Takish, Kfewarazm Ijhah [the father], died, 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah [the son], sent envoys to 
the presence of Suljjan Ghiyas-ud-Din, the pur]X)rt of their 
embassy being to the effect, that, between the Sultans of 
Ghur and his father, a compact of friendship and unanimity 
was firmly established. He, their servant, desired that, 
according to that same compact, he might be [accounted] 
in the series of their other servants. If his exalted opinion 
thought well of it, the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu'izz-ud-Din, should 
take his [servant’s] mother to wife, and consider him, his 
very humble servant, as a son ; that from the Ghiyasiah 
Court he, his [Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din's] servant, might 
receive an honorary robe, and a patent of investiture for 
Khurasan and Khwarazm". and his servant would set free 
all the territory of'Irak and Mawar-un-Nahr from the hands 
of enemies. 

When they [the envoys] had discharged the puqwirt of 
their mission, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din did not become agree¬ 
able to the proposed union, and hostility arose. As the 
Almighty God had ordained that the whole of the domi¬ 
nions of Iran should fall under the sway of Muhammad, 
Khwurazni Shah*, he, upon several occasions, towards the 
close of Ghiyas-ud-Din's life, retired discomfited before the 
forces of Gljurand Ghaznin. and, at last, those Sultans died 
before him. 

Upon several occasions rich dresses of honour from the 
Court of the Khilafat, from the Lord of the Faithful, Ai- 


Jlcrc again our author luings forward his absurd statement ns to this mighty 
monarch's seeking to hceomc the vassal and servant of the Chilli., which is 
not worthy of the least credit whatever. 

* Who, as usual, arc nameless. 

• Very probable, seeing that his ancestors ruled over it for more than a cen¬ 
tury previously, and overall Khurasan and grcatci part ofTrih, by our author's 
own accounts for many years. See the reign of Mahmud, son of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, farther on, where a treaty with the Kiuaraaniis is mentioned. 

8 Suljan Muhammad, Khwararm Shah, recovered most of his Khurasan 
fiossessions, which the Ghiins had mcmin the previous year, in 598 H. Sec 
previous note, and our author's own account of Sul] 3 n Takijh’s conquests 
at pages 241-2, and note ", page 393, and his account of the Khwaraznu 
Sultans generally. 
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Mustazl H’illah 1 * * 4 , and from the Lord of the Faithful, Un- 
Na?ir-ud-Din Ullah, reached tlie Court of SnltSn Ghivas- 
ud-Dln. On the first occasion, Ibn-ur-Rabbl' came; and 
the Kazi, Majd-ud-Din, [styled] the Model, went along 
with him to the Court of the Kbilafat. and, on the second 
occasion, Ibn-ul-Khatlb came ; and the father of this their 
servant, Maulana Saraj-ud-Din, son of Minhaj-i-Saraj, he 
[the Sultan] nominated to proceed along with him to the 
Court of the Khilafat 5 . On the arrival of the honorary 
dress from the Court of Un-Najir-ud-Dln Ullah, the im¬ 
perial naubal* five times a day was assumed by the Sultan. 

His dominions became wide and extended, and from the 
east [eastern extremity] of Hindustan, from the frontier of 
Chin and Ma-Chin. as far as 'Irak, and from the river 
Jihfin and Khurasan to the sea-shore of Hurmuz, the 
Khutbah was adorned by his auspicious name. He reigned 
for a period of forty-three years. 

His bounty and benefactions, bestowed upon the meri¬ 
torious, the learned, the recluse, and the devout, reached 
to the extremes of the empire of Islam, from the east to the 
west, to 'Arab and to 'Ajam, to Turkistan and to Hind ; 
and the names of all those meriting his bounty and charity 
were recorded in his civil courts and record offices. His 
life extended to a period of sixty-three years ; and the 
removal of this great monarch from this transitory sphere 
to the eternal habitation took place at the city of Hirat, on 
Wednesday, the 27th of the sacred month of Jamadi-ul- 
Awwal', 599 11. His mausoleum was raised by the side 
of the Jami' Masjid of Hirat. The mercy of the Almighty 
be upon him ! 

The Most High God had adorned the incomparable 
nature of the victorious Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muham- 

1 The Kh^ltfihs proper name ami title is Al-Mustajt lli-Nur L'ltah. lie 
died 575 **• 

* The Khalffah was stimulating the QJlunun Sullars to hostility against 
Suljan Muhammad's father, Sultan Takish, and afterwards did the same uith 
resjKrct tu himself. Sec page 243, and note 

a Kettledrums and other instruments sounded, at stated periods, l>efore the 
gate of sovereigns and great men. 

4 Some copies have the 7th, hut the 27th of the month is confirmed hy 
other authors. His tomb was on the north side of the Jami' Masjid which he 

had himself founded. Some authors Male that 597 It. was the year of his 
decease, and others again, 598 II. 
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mad-i-Sim, with divers virtues and endowments, both out¬ 
ward and inward ; and his Court was graced with learned 
doctors of religion and law ecclesiastical, accomplished 
scholars, illustrious philosophers, and the celebrated in 
eloquence ; and his magnificent Court had become the 
asylum of the world, and the retreat of the worthy and 
laudable persons of the earth. Chiefs of the [holders of] 
religious tenets of every sect were there gathered together, 
incomparable poets were there present, and masters in the 
art of poetry and prose were entertained in the service of 
his sublime Court. 

At the outset of the career of those sovereigns [Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud Din and Mu’izz-ud-Din], both the brothers fol¬ 
lowed the tenets of the Kira mi sect 1 , in imitation of their 
ancestors and [the people of] their dominions ; but Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, the younger brother, 
when he ascended the Ghaznin throne, the people of that 
city and territory being followers of the tenets of the Great 
Imam, Abu Hantfah of Ku(a, in conformity with them, 
adopted the doctrines of Abu Hanifah. Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 
])in, however, saw, whilst in a dream, that he was used to 
be in the same masjid along with the illustrious Kazi, 
Wahtd-ud-Din, Marwazi, who followed the religious doc¬ 
trines of the Traditionists 6 , and who was one of the leaders 
of the Shaft sect. Unexpectedly, Imam Shaf'i himself 
enters, and proceeds to the Mihrab ? , and begins to repeat 
the prayers; and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dln,and Kazi Wahid- 
ud-Uin, both of them follow Imam Shaf’i in so doing. 

On awakening from his dream, the Sultan commanded, 
so that, at break of day, K:izi Wahid-ud-Din was requested 
to deliver a discourse. When he occupied the scat of 
the pulpit, he remarked, during the discourse*, saying, 

•* The kirumts, also called Mujassamian—Corporeality*—the followers of 
Muhammad, sou of kiram, arc one of the Milslivisioiis of the Si far t sect who 
follow the tenets of Muhammad, son of Idris, L'sh-Shaf'f. Ghiyas ud-Din 
being of that sect, the offices of Imam and K.h illili of the great masjid of 
lliral, and other minur offices, were conferred on its ecclesiastics. 

* The four orthodox sects of Muhammadans arc Traditionists. 

* The chief place in a masjid where the priest prays with his face turned 
towards Mahkali. 

* The different copies of the text express this clause of the sentence in three 
different ways, ami use three different verbs although their meanings ate 
similar. 
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“Sovereign of IslAni! this your servant hath during the 
past night dreamt a dream," and he related the very same 
dream that the Sultan had himself dreamt, for he had had 
one like it ; whereupon, when the Kazl descended from the 
chair, and went up to make his obeisance to the Sultan, the 
latter seized the blessed hand of Kazi, YVahid-ud-Din, and 
adopted the tenets of Imam Shafj*. 

When the withdrawal of the Sultan to the sect of the 
Traditionists became divulged, a load came upon the hearts 
of the 'Ulama of the sect of Muhammad-i-KirSm ( the- 
Kiramis], Of this body, the great ecclesiastics were nume¬ 
rous ; but, at that time, the most eloquent among them all 
was Imam, Sadr-ud-Din, 'All, Hai$am, the Nisjhfipuri, who 
was resident at, and the head of the college of the city of 
Afsbin of GJjarjistfin. lie composed a strophe on the 
Sultan, and in it censured his withdrawal from the sect ; 
and, when that strophe came to the Sultan’s knowledge, his 
sacred mind became much irritated with him, and Imam 
Sadr-ud-Din found it impossible to continue to dwell 
within the dominions of Gbur. The strophe is this:— 

[This polemical squib is of some length, and varies more 
or less in almost every copy, is of no particular interest, and 
need scarcely be translated.] 

Imam Sadr-ud-Din, on this account, removed out of 
the territory of Qhur, and proceeded to Ni^hapur, and 
there he remained for the space of a year ; after which 
he despatched [another] strophe to the presence of the 
Sult&n, so that he was sent for to come back again, and a 
robe of honour was despatched ; and he returned to the 
Court from NiaJjapur again. Strophe:— 

[These lines have also been left out for the reasons 
previously given. As may be imagined, they are as full of 
fulsome adulation as the first were of aspersion.] 

Trustworthy persons have thus related, that Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, in his early youth, was greatly addicted to 
conviviality, and fond of the sports of the field ; and from 

9 The A*ar-ul-liilad slates that Ghiyas-uri-Dtn used to copy IfurTtns with 
his own hand, and sell them, and give the money they were sold for in alms to 
the poor. The celebrated Imam, Kalthr-ud-IUn, Muhammad, sonof'Umrof 
Raz, wrote ami dedicated to him a work entitled 1 Jitaif-i-GhiyaftL Sec 
under the reign u! Mu izi-ud-Din, Section XIX. 
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the capital city, Flruz-koh, which was the seat of govern¬ 
ment, as far as the Zanitn [district] and town of Dawar, 
which was the winter capital, not a human being dared to 
pursue the chase. Between these two cities [towns] i9 a 
distance of forty leagues, and he [the Sultan] had com¬ 
manded that a pillar should be erected at each league of 
distance ; and in Zamin-i-Dawar he had laid out a garden, 
and he had given it the name of Garden of Iram 1 , and 
certainly, for pleasantness and freshness, no such garden 
had ever been seen in the whole world, nor did any monarch 
possess the like of it. The length of this garden was more 
than sufficient for two courses of a horse, and the whole of 
its glades were adorned with pine and juniper-trees, and 
various sorts of shrubs and odoriferous herbs ; and the 
Sultan had commanded, so that, adjoining the wall of that 
garden, a plain had been cleared corresponding in length 
and breadth with the garden itself. 

Once every year he used to give directions, so that for a 
distance of fifty or sixty leagues or more, a uargah 1 [semi¬ 
circle] of huntsmen would be drawn out ; and it would 
require the space of a whole month for the two extremities 
of tin's semicircle of huntsmen to close up. More than ten 
thousand wild beasts and animals of the chase, of all species 
and descriptions, used to be driven into that plain ; and, on 
the days of chase', the Sultan was in the habit of coming 
out on the pavilion of the garden, and holding a convivial 
entertainment; and his slaves, his Maliks, and the servants 
of the Court, one by one, with the royal permission, would 
mount on horseback and enter the plain, and chase and kill 
the game in the Sultan’s august sight. 

Upon one occasion he was desirous of entering the plain 
and enjoying the sport, upon which Fnkhr-ud-Din. Muba¬ 
rak Sbah*, got upon his feet, and repeated a quatrain. 
The Sul{an retracted his intention, and devoted himself 

• 

1 The famous garden of Shariad, son of *Ad, described by the eastern poets 
as a perfect model of the promised Muhammadan l’aradisc. 

1 One set of copies of the original use the word and the other 
They are both of much the same signification. 

1 If such can be called “the chase." 

4 The same who composed the History of the Sfransabanls in verse, referred 
to by our author at page 300. Other writer* sutc that he was one of the most 
learned of his lime in the science of astrology. 
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to enjoyment. The following is the quatrain in ques¬ 
tion :— 

" To follow the wine, the Itelorwl, and enjoyment, 

Will be letter than that thou shouldst pursue the chase. 

When the gazelle of paradise is within thy net, 

Of what use that thou shouldst follow the mountain goat ?" 

Trustworthy persons have related that, when Sul$an 
Ghiyas-ud-Dtn forswore wine, and devoted himself to 
rectitude and goodness, at the period that Sul{an Shall. 
Khwarazm gjjah*. brought the forces of Khita against 
Khurasan, and made Marw his capital, the latter began to 
harry the border-tracts of the territory of Ghur, and brought 
his troops to the Dahanah-i-Shcr—the Lion’s Jaws—[Pass] 
of Sarahhs. and despatched an emissary to the presence of 
the Sultan, Ghiyas-ud-Dln, and preferred certain requests 
of his own to him. The Sultan commanded that an enter¬ 
tainment should be prepared to do honour to the envoy, 
and a gay party was brought together. Wine was cir¬ 
culated among the Maliks and Amirs of Ghur, and the 
envoy was treated with great honour; and he was plied 
with wine, in order that, when in a state of inebriety, the 
disposition of Sultan Shah might be discovered from his 
emissary. 

For the Sultan's own drinking, sweet pomegranate juice 
was poured into a flask, and, when it came to the Sultan's 
turn to pledge, they would fill his goblet with that pome¬ 
granate juice, and would present it to him. When the 
envoy of Sultan Shall became excited from the effects of 
the wine, he rose to his knees, and requested a minstrel to 
sing the following quatrain, which he accordingly did :— 

“ Of lint lion whose abode is within the l.ion’s Jaws® 

The lions of the universe are in great affright. 

Thou shouldst, O lion, from ‘The Jaws' show thy teeth, 

Since these are [as thuugh] in ‘'llie Lion’s Jaws ’ from terror.” 

When the envoy called for this verse, and the minstrel 
sang it, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din's colour changed, and the 

* See ]>age 246 and note ®. 

* The point of these lines depends upon the play on the word Dahanah. 
It signifies the jaws, the mouth of a pass, yawning, and the like. 
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Maliks of Ghiir became much agitated. Khwajah Saf>-ud- 
Din, Mahmud, one of the most distinguished of the Wazirs 
of his Court, and who was a miracle of wit and address, 
and endowed with a forcible poetic genius, and composed 
excellent poetry, arose to his feet, and, looking on the 
ground, in reply to the envoy, called on the minstrel for 
this verse :— 

“On |ti:il «lny when we shall raise the standard of hostility. 

Anti shall lake in hand the enemy nf the territory of the world, 
Should any lion from * The Jaws' [dare] show his teeth, 

We, with uur matt, will crush his teeth within ‘Tile Jaws,’ " 


Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din was greatly pleased at this, and 
bestowed a liberal present upon the Khwaiall. and honoured 
him with honorary dresses of great value ; and the whole 
of the Maliks commended him. The Almighty have 
mercy upon the whole of them ! and may I Ie keep the 
Sultan of Islam, the sovereign of the seven climes, the 
great king of kings, the lord over all the rulers of Turk, 
'Arab, and ’Ajam, the defender of the world and of the 
faith, the glory of Islam and of the Faithful, the aider of 
kings and emperors, the protector of the dominions of the 
Almighty, the pastor of the servants of God, the aided by 
Heaven, tile victorious over the greatest of all species, the 
place of safety to the orthodox, the heir of the dominions 
of Suliman, AiiO-I.-Mi:zAEE.\K-I-MahmOI), son of tile 
Sultan [I-yal-timish], the Kasim [the co-sharer] of the 
l.urd of the Faithful, in sovereignty and dominion for years 
unending, permanent and lasting, for the sake of His 
l’rophct Muhammad, on whom be peace abundantly 
abundant r . 

* 1 have generally attained from giving our author's fulsome and unctuous 
prayers for his patron, the puppet and recluse, who nominally ruled at iJihli ; 
hut this was such a curious s]>ecimcn that l could not leave it out. It shows 
that our aathor did not stick at any exaggeration—and the above contains 
many- and is a convincing proof that he “rarely indulges in high-flown 
eulogy, but relates his lads in a plain straightforward manner,” ice. We 
must not imagine that all the epithets bestowed u|xm these rulers by their 
parasites were the titles they assumed. 
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Titles and Names of the Sultan *:■— 


X x 

U'S.Sl'I.TAN-l'I.-A'ZAM \ 

JifllVAS-im-DUNYA \YA UD-1MN. 


\ AliCM.-FATH. MUHAMMAD. S()N UK SAM 

\ 


\ KASiMIAMiR-n.MUMINiN. / 

\ ' / 


Offspring. 

Sultan-ul-A’zam, Ghiyas-tid-D'in, Mahmud. 
Maltkah-iil-Mu’azjiainab, jalal-ud-Dunya wa-ud-Din. 

Length of his reign :—Forty-three 1 years. 

Summer capital:—The City of Firuz-koh of Ghur. 
Winter capital:—The district of Daivar. 

Kdzjs of his Court. 

Kazi-ul-Kiizat [Chief Kazi], Mu’izz-ud-D'in, Maraud. 
Kuz'i SJiihab-ud-Din, Harmawadi*. 


Wazirs of the Kingdom. 

£liams-ul-Mulk. 'Abd-ul-Jabbar, K'idani. 

Fakhr-ul-Mulk. Sharaf-ud-Dm 3 . Wadarl V 

8 From the way in which his titles and names arc here written in the very 
old copy of the text, within a circular area, it is evident that this was the 
inscription on his coins. 

• A few copies have 41 Mu'affam, 1 ’ hut it is incorrect, 

1 Forty-one in a few copies. 

1 Also written Harmaladf in one or two copies : prohahly jarmabadi or 
Jnrmawadt may l>c more correct, 

3 Sharaf ul-AshniC 


4 In one copy Fardarf. 
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'Ain-ul-Mulk, Surani [or Siiriani]. 

Zahir-ul-Mulk, 'Abd-ullali, Sanjari. 

Jalal-ud-Din, D!w-^hari [or Dtw-Shahil. 

Majd-ul-Mulk, Khvvaiah §afi-ud-Din. 

Standards. 

On the right, Black ; on the left, Red. 

Motto on his august Signet. 

“ For me God alone is sufficient.” 

His Sultans and Maliks. 

Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, his brother, 
ruler over Ghazntn. 

Sultan Shams-ud-Dtn. Muhammad, son of Mas’ud, 
Dam!.ini. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Muhammad Sam, Ramiani. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Idarab, Sijistani. 

Malik N.i$ir-ud-Din, Alb-i-Ghfizi. son of £azil Arsalan. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Muhammad, Timrani. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, son of Mas'ud, Damiani. 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Yusuf, Timrani. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Dln, Muhammad, Dnrr-i-Ghur [the Pearl 
of Ghur]'. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, son of Suri, Madini. 

Malik Badr-ud-Din, ’All, Kidani. 

Malik Shah. Wakhshi [of Waklish of Badakhshan], 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Timrani. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din of Mukran. 

Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Mas’ud, Timrani. 

Victories and Conquests \ 

The territory of Hirat, [defeat of] Kimaj, Dawar, Karas’ 
Kaliyun, Flwar, Saif-rOd, Gfearjistan. Tal-kan, Juzarwan, 

4 See page 346, and next page. 

4 The list of these victories and conquests is only contained in three copies 
of the original. Even if a place was evacuated before the arrival of the 
GhcMsi it is styled a “conquest" on their reaching it. What the “conquest" 
of Ntmroi and Sijistln was may Ire seen from what our author himself 
says *t page 378. The MaJik of Sijistan merely acknowledged his 
suzerainty. 

7 Also written Baras. See page 375 and note •. 
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Jarum, Tigin-abad, Kabul, 'Ighrak'. victory over RahS-ud- 
DSn, Tugbril. of Hir.it, Ghaznin. Fushanj, Sijistan, Nimroz. 
Mainland [cr Maihand], Faryab, Fanj-dih, Marw-ar-Riid, 
victory over Sultan Shah. Lohor 4 and Maro Malkah[?]’ 
Nlshapur, and Nisa. 


XYI 11 , MAT,IK- 1 ' 1 ,.IlAjt, ’AI.A.ril-tilN, MUHAMMAD. SON OF 

MAI.IK SHL'TA’-Un-Illy. Alil-'AI.i, SON OK [I/.X-l’D-DiN], 

AI.-HISAIN, SON OK Al. HASAN, SHANSAIU. 

Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, was the son of Malik 
Shui;V-ud-Din. Abi-'Ali 4 , and he was the uncle’s son of 
both the Sultans, Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu'izz-ud-DSn, and 
was older than cither of the brothers. He had performed 
the pilgrimage, as well as fought against infidels ; and, in 
addressing him, they [the Sultans] used to style him 
J^Jiudawand [ m y Lord]. The daughter of Sultan Ghivas- 
ud-Din, who was named Mali Malik [Malikah], and styled 
by the title of Jalal-ud-Dunya iva-ud-DIn, whose mother 
was the daughter of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dtn, Jahan-soz, was 
married to Malik ’Ala-ud-Din 1 . 

That daughter was a highly dignified princess, and knew 
the sacred Kur’an by heart, and she had also committed to 
memory the Akhbar-i-£hih;ibi [the ^faihabi traditions 4 ], 

* In some copies l>ul it is evidently the tr.net from whence Saif-ud- 
l>in, who joined Sultan lalai-ud-Dln, Khwarar.m Shall, at Ghaznin (sec 
note ', page 2S7, ] against the Mughals, took hi; name. 

* Ixihor will, of course, he repeated as one of Mu’izz-ud-i ifn’s victories, as 
Ghiyas-ud-I)1n never passed the Indus. 

1 This name is doubtful, and is rot very plain in either copy of the test. 
H might lie, Mar and Malkah. No such place is mentioned in the account of 
his reign, and some of the places here recorded as conquests were derived hy 
marriage, or their rulers, as in the eases of Sijistan and N intro/, merely acknow¬ 
ledged his suzerainty. 

1 Sec page 34c, para, second. This Malik-ul-Haji, or the Pilgrim Malik, 
was, hy our author’s own account, the son of Abu-’AH, son of Shuia’-uil-l)tn_ 
Alil-’Alt, and therefore he was not the unde's son of the two fSul(an brothers, 
hut the son of their mute's son —a second cousin. 

To save ]*rple*ity to the reader, I must mention that this personage is the 
same as was mentioned at page 346 hy the name of 7.iy3-ud-I lln, Muhammad, 
the Pearl of Ghur. Sec also page 393, and note *. 

3 She was first betrothed to Sanjar Sljah, son of Tuglpn Shah, son of 
Mu-ayyid-i-A’lnah-dar, Malik of Nighapur ; and, after his, Sanjar Shah’s, 
captivity, liclrothcri to Ziy3-ud-I)in, Muhammad. Sec page 182. 

* At page 301, our author states that this princess was the depositary of the 
traditions uf marfyrtlom (asj'ti); hut, it is evident, from what he says here, 
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and her handwriting was as pearls befitting a king. Once 
every year she was in the habit of performing a prayer of 
two genuflexions, during which she would repeat the whole 
K.ur'<tn from beginning to end. The cause of her passing 
from the world a maid was this, that, before he w'as joined 
in wedlock to her, Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, pos¬ 
sessed a Turkish hand-maid, who was the mother of his 
son [Rukn-ud-Din]; but he had contracted marriage with 
her, and was not capable of consummating his marriage 
with this princess. In beauty, purity, and self-restraint, 
she had no equal in the whole world. 

The mother of the writer of these pages was the foster- 
sister and school-companion of this princess; and this 
devotee [himself] was brought up in the princess’s own hall 
of favour and her haraui of chastity, up to the period of his 
entering upon the bounds of adolescence, in the service of 
her royal dwelling, and her private apartments. The 
maternal uncles* of this devotee, and his maternal ances¬ 
tors, were all attached to the service of that princess’s 
Court, and to the Court of her father; and this poor indi¬ 
vidual [himself] received many proofs of that lady's favour 
and bounty: God reward her! At last her martyrdom 
and death took place in the territory of 'Irak during the 
calamities which arose on the irruption of the infidels [the 
Mnghals], The mercy of the Almighty be upon her ! 

During the lifetime of Sul{an Ghivas-ud-Din. Malik 
’Ala-ud-Din held in fief, belonging to Ghflr. the district of 
Host, and Wajiah [or VVejah] of the territory of Garmsir [of 
Ghur], and Organ [or Urkan] of Ghaznin*. In the battle 


and from what other writers state, that the hook in question was the work 
entitled “ Akhbar-i-Shihald” the Sfrhabi Traditions, so called from 

the author’s name, or the person to whom he dedicated his work. 

4 A few copies have brothers, instead of -maternal uncles. 

• The text is hopelessly defective here, and of the whole of the twelve copies 
collated no two agree, except the I. O. L. copy and the Ro. As. Soc. copy, 
hut they agree in larking out several words. The two oldest copies agree as 
above given, with the exception that one has Wurmnshan [ V .J or Durmaghan 
[jli-•»] which last word also occurs in thr defective passage in the two first- 
named copies. Wajiah [**•], which here, in several copies, seems written 
**•; and *«*• was referred to at page 34a Some copies have JC.'J and c \' J and 
even c <Vf/ in place of Organ ’ «’J of Ghaznfn. whilst the third best copy of the 
text cmitf these two words and altogether. It is tiresome not to he 

able 10 fix this passage of the text for certain. 
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which the SuRan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, fought against 
Pithora Rae of Ajmir 7 , and in which the Sultan was 
defeated,’Ala-ud-Dm, Muhammad, accompanied the SuRan- 
i-Ghazi, and, during that expedition, did good service. 
When the Sultans of Ghur proceeded into Khurasan, and 
Nishapur was taken, ’Ala ud-Din was installed in the ter¬ 
ritory of Nishapur, and, for a considerable period", he 
remained at the city of Nishapur, and acted towards its 
people with justice and bencfictyice. 

When Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, arrived 
from Khwarazm before the gate of Nishapur, ’Ala-ud-D'm 
defended the place for some time. At last he entered into 
a convention, and surrendered the city to Sultan Muham¬ 
mad, Kh warazm Shah, and returned again into Ghur. 

When Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din was removed to the Al¬ 
mighty's mercy, the Sulfan-i-Shazt. Mu'izz-ud-Dln, con¬ 
ferred the throne of Firuz-koh, and the territories of GJjur, 
Gharjistan, and Zamin-i-Dawar, upon him ; and, in the 
Kh utbah. his title became Malik 'Ala-ud-l)in, Muhammad. 
Previous to this they used to style him Malik Ziya-ud-Din", 
the Pearl of Ghur. 

1 The I. (). 1 .. copy, and also the Rn. As. Soc. MS., mi<l one of the others, 
have “In the battle which Sultan Ghiyas ■;»</ Mn'i/./-ud-l >in fought." Ac. 
See under Mu'izz-ud-Itin, Section XIX. 

* Nishapfir [Sh;nl-ysikh] was taken in Rajah 5<J7 11. h'ivc rnoiilh.s after¬ 
wards—ill ^t'RaVlah — Sultan Muhammad, KJtwava/.m tyjpih, appealed licfore 
it. Malik £iya-ud-Ptn had liven left there, in-command, at thv head of a 
large force; and the walls [which, like the walls of Jericho, Ltd fallen when 
Sultan G.hiyfis-iid-Ptii performed the miracle of ^i^ntiug his riding whip at 
them, as related by our author at page 380] had lieen pul inlo thorough 
repair. The Ghuris came out to fight, hut, finding what the Sultan's army 
was, “they retired," says Ynfa-t, “like so many mice into their holes.*’ The 
walls were pounded to dust and the ditch filled, when Malik Ziyaud-Dtii sent 
out the chiefs of the 'Llama to solicit quarter fur himself ami troops. The 
Sultan acceded to his request, and hu and his troops were treated with honour, 
and sent liack to Gfaur. So the Ghin ts only held Nlshipur alioutyf:-/ months. 
It must have liccn on this occasion that £iyu-ud-I)in stipulated never again to 
draw his sword -against the Sultan, referred to at page 418. After retaking 
Ntshipur, the Sultan advanced to Marw and SarakJjs, which latter place was 
held by his own nephew, Hindu Xhan [see page 252], on the part of the 
Ghuris. He fieri to Ghur on the approach of his uncle, but, the officer he left 
in charge not presenting himself, Sultan Muhammad left a force to invest it, 
and set out, viA Marw, for Khwaraim to prepare for an advance upon HirSI. 

* Our author has « peculiar way of his own for distracting his readers very 
often. After giving an account of Malik Ziya-ud-Pln, under the heading of 
his grandfather, Shuia’-ud-Ptn. at page 345-6, and calling him there liy the 
tide of Zi) 4 -ud-I)ln, he is here introduced again under a totally different 

C C 
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He held possession of Flruz-koh and the territories of 
Ghur and Gharjistan for a period of four years; and in the 
year 601 H., when the Sultan-i-Ghazl. Mu’izz-ud-Din, pro¬ 
ceeded towards Khwfirazm, and took [with him] the armies 
of Ghur and Ghaznin, Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, the l’earl of 
Ghur. conducted sundry of the troops of Ghur into Mul- 
hidistan 1 and Kuhistan, and advanced to the gate of the 
city of Ka-Jn, and [from thence] pushed on to Junabad of 
Kuhistan 1 , and captured tfcc castle of Kakh of Junabad ; 
and, after having performed numerous feats of arms and 
holy warfare, he returned into Ghur again. 

When the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu'izz-ud-Dm, attained mar¬ 
tyrdom, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dtn, Mahmud, son of [Sultan 
Ghiyas-iid-Din] Muhammad, son of Sam, advanced out of 
Host, which was one of his fiefs, into Zamin-i-Dilwar ; and 
the Maliks and Amirs of Ghur joined Sultan Mahmud, and 
he set out towards the capital city, K'iruz-koh. 

Malik 'Ala-ud-Din came from Firuz-koh into Gharjistan. 
and, when lie readied the head of the bridge over the 
Murgli-ab river, the Sipah-salar, Hasan-i-Abd-ul-Malik, 
came up after him, and caused him to turn back ; and, by 
command of Mahmud, he was confined in the castle of 
Ashiyar of Gharjistan a . 

name; and il is only now, after three or fuiir pages, thn.t tic I ells us that 'Ala. 
uil I >In is the same |>crsoii as figured before, iti another place. under the title 
of /iyfi-iiil-llin. The fact is, that his Correct title, up to this Unit, was Ziya- 
ud llhi: ami, when Sultan Mu'i//.-ti(l-l)in e>inferred the throne of Mrur-kuli 
and other tracts upon him, his title was then changed to 'Ala-ud -1 tin, Suljan 
Mu'iz/-ud-llin held him in ureal estimation, and he appears to have deserved 
il ; and this fact, taken in connexion with Ghiyas-ud-Diu. Mahmud's real 
character, noticed farther on, will account for the Sultan’s making him 
sovereign over Qjfit in preference to Mahmud, and also for Mahmud's enmity 
towards him, and (he murder of Iris son, Mahmhd-i-lran Shah. 

• Not the name of a territory. It is derived from nnilhid—heretic, Ac. 
The Kuhistan of Khurasan was full of these schismatics. All the copies of 
the text have the conjunct ion iimt lielwccn Mulhidistan and Kuhistan; hut it 
rends redundant, and “the heretical country uf ^ubistmi” appears to be the 
more correct rendering. 

1 Jinuliad, also called (oinali'ul, is situated hetween Tubas ami yirat. 
Kakb itself means a castle, a lofty building, and the like ; hut here refers to a 
small town of that name, n dependency of Junabad,—the “Goonabad” of 
I'razcr and the maps. 

J Our author takes a most round-alK>ul way of relating ordinary events, and 
seems desirous of making a mystery uf them. Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
unable to resist the combination against him, retired from Firuz-koh, was 
pursued, and imprisoned. 
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When Sultan Mahmud was assassinated, and the sove¬ 
reignty of Ghur fell to Sultan 'Ala-ud Din, Utsuz-i-Husain\ 
he caused Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, to be released 
from the fortress of Ashiyar, brought him to FirOz-koh, 
and treated him with honour and res[>cct, until he slew the 
Sipah-s.ilar, ’l.'nir-i-Shalmati. for murdering his soil, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran §hah. The cause of it was 
this, that, when Malik 'AlA-nd-Din, in the reign of Sultan 
[Ghiyus-ud-Din], Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam‘, was 
seized (as just previously related], his son, Malik Rukn-ud- 
Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shall, retired to Ghaznin. lie was a 
prince of sufficient greatness, and endowed with perfect 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding, and famed for his 
lofty-mindedness and activity. From Ghaznin he pro¬ 
ceeded into Garmsir, and from thence came into Ghur : 
and the Kashi people, who were the (most) refractory of 
Ghur. to the number of about 50,000 men*, joined him. 
SultanGhiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of Muhammad-i-Sam, 
with about 500 horse, of the main portion of his army, and 
some 2000 or 3000 foot, came forth from i'irfiz-koh, and 
a fight took place between them, and defeat befell the 
Qhu riiins 4 * * 7 ; and Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah, 
discomfited, retired to Ghaznin. and again came into 
Garmsir. He was seized by the Kh ud.Awand-zadah*. Saif- 
ud-Din, Timrani, and he brought him to the presence of 
Sultan Ghiyiis-ud-Din, Mahmud, who directed that he 
should be imprisoned in the residence of the Amlr-i-Hajib, 
’Umr- i-Shalmati. 

On the day that Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, was 
assassinated, the Turkish slaves of Mahmud raised a 
tumult, and despatched one, who was named Amir Mang- 
baras-i-Zard’, to put Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahniud-i- 

4 Anuther son of Sultan *Ala*ud*I>in, Husain, Jahfm-soz, Ho was named 
I'Inu/. after the third monarch of the Kb w ara7mi dynasty. Sec page 238. 

4 That is to say, Ghiyas-ud-Ilin. Mahmud, son of Ghiyiis-ud-Din, 
Miifininmatl, son of Itaha-ud-Din, Sam. 

1 Five thousand more likely. Our author grovdy exaggerates the nundxrrs 
here. See |\agc 399. 

7 From this it is evident that the Kaghis were Qhiiniiis. 

a The son of a lortl or great man. 

* There is some discrepancy will* regard 10 this ]>erson’s name. Some copies 
of the text have and the second word, Zard, signifying 

pale, sallow, and the like, is written in some copies Ziid, swift, quick ; and in one 
C C 2 
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!ran Shah, to death. The writer of these words, Saraj-i- 
VIinhij, states on this wise :—1 was in my eighteenth year 
n the year 607 II. 1 , and was present at the entrance [gate- 
vay] of the Sultan's palace, in the capital city of Ftruz- 
<oh, standing looking on, as is the custom among youths, 
vhen this Amir Mangbaras-i-Zard came riding up with a 
vallct, with blood dropping from it, hanging from his arm. 
The head of Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah— 
nay he rest in peace !—he had placed in that wallet, and lie 
intcrcd into the Sultan’s palace 1 with it. 

I now return to my relation again :—In the reign of 
sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain, when Malik 'Ala-ud- 
Jin, Muhammad, obtained an opportunity, he seized Amir 
Llmr-i-Shalmatt. saying, "Thou hast used thy endeavours 
n bringing about the murder of my son and at night he 
lew him. Early the next morning, when [Sultan] ’Ala-ud- 
Jin, Utsuz, became aware of it, and the Amirs of Ghur 
lemanded redress, 'Ala-ud-Dtn, Utsuz, issued commands 
or Malik 'Ala-ud-DIn, Muhammad, to be imprisoned the 
ccond time in the fortress of llalaruan of Gharjistan. 
The remaining account of him, respecting what befell him 
vhen he ascended the throne of Ffruz-koh the second time, 
vill be related at the end of this Section. 


xix. sui.tAn GHivAs.un.nix. mahmCd, son cjf ghivAs- 

UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON 0 I : ISAIIA-UD-DIN, SAM, SHAN’- 

SABI. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of Sultan Ghiyas- 
id-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, was a sovereign of good quali- 
ies, and conviviality, pleasure, and jollity were dominant 
n his disposition*. 

When SuItSn Qjiyas-ud-Dln, Muhammad-i-Sam, his 
athcr, died *, Mahmud was desirous that his uncle, the 
iultan-i-fihazl. Mu’izz-ud-Din, should assign to him the 

al, which means old, decrepit, &c. One copy has Manguras-i-Zud suwar, 
'hich would signify Manguras, the swift or quick horseman. 

1 Our author, being in his eighteenth year in 607 U.» would have been in 
is sixty-ninth year when he composed this work. 

1 The palace or residence of the Sultans. 

1 See note *, para. 3, page 400, and page 405. 

4 The L CL L. MS., 52, ii minus a leaf here. 
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throne ofhis father. But that expectation was not fulfilled, 
and the throne of Firtiz-koli was conferred upon Malik 
'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad 4 , the Pearl of Ghur, to whom the 
daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhammad-i-Sam, 
was betrothed 4 ; and the territory of Bust, Isfizar 3 , and 
Farah, were given to Sultan Mahmud*. 

In the year in which [his uncle] the Sultan-i-Ghazi led 
an army into Khwarazm. Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, marched 
the troops of Bust, Farah, and Isfizar, into Khurasan, and 
proceeded to the gate of Marw-i-Shah-i - fahan ; and in that 
expedition he manifested many marks of skill and activity*. 
When the Sultun-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, was assassinated, 
Mahmud determined to proceed from Bust to Firuz-koh, 
and, when he reached Zamin-i-Dawar, the Khali' Amirs 
of Garmsir, with a numerous following, joined him. The 
Amirs and Maliks of Ghur all came forth to receive him ; 
and, in the year 602 11. 3 , lie reached Firuz-koh, and the 
throne of Ghur came into his possession, and he brought 
the territories of his father under his jurisdiction 3 . 

Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, retired from Firiiz-koh 
into Gharjistan, and therein he was taken prisoner, and 

! Styled Ziyti-ud-Din before lie was raised to tlie throne of Fiiiirkol). 

6 She was cither the full nr ltaif->istci of Mahmud. 

7 In some copies written fsfjiir —the present Sal o war. 

* Not styled Sultan until lie gained the throne after the death of his uncle, 
ilis title hail liccn Malik hitherto. 

4 The compact which <^ur author slates to have existed f>mious!y between 
Mahmud and Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad. Khwarazm Shah, at page 400, 
nhty have I wen entered into at this |x.-rind. See also note *, page 400. Tile 
object lie had in marching to Marw-i Shali-i Jahan does not appear, neither in 
the account ofhis uncle's reign is it referred to. 

1 The Khalj trilie, I trepj to remark, are neither Afghans nor I’atans, although 
sonic persons have made such an absurd assertion. I shall have more to say 
alioiit them as 1 proceed. 

• In this same year Fakhr-ud-DIn, Mubarak Shah, (he author of the history 
of the Ghm Ss in verse, referred to at page 300, died. 

3 When information reached Mahmud of the assassination of his uncle, 
Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, he, in the first place, sent intimation to his brother-in- 
law, 'Ala-ud Din, Muhammad [the Tear] of Ghiir], son of Abl-'Ali. and called 
upon him to acknowledge his authority. Mahmud also communicated the 
tidings to Tzz-ud-Dili, Husain, son of Khar-mtl. Wall of Hirat. Both of them, 
however, declined to acknowledge Ilis authority, on which Mahmud advanced 
to Firiiz-koh with a large army. On this the generality of the Ghurtan Amirs 
deserted the cause of 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and went over to MahmQd, 
and he gained possession of Ftruz-koh, and threw ’Ala-ud Dtn, Muhammad, 
into confinement. Sec also note 3 , |>age 400. 
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was confined in the castle of Ashiyar, as lias been previously 
recorded ; and when the whole of the various parts of the 
dominions of Ghfir. and Gh ariistan. lal-kan, and Guzar- 
wun 4 * * , and the district of Faras*, and Garmsir, came under 
the sway and jurisdiction of his Slaves, such as Sultan Taj- 
uil-Oin, Yal-duz, and Sultan Kutb-ud-Din I-bak, and other 
Turk” Maliks anil Amirs, who were Slaves of Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Dvn, each of them despatched a person of rank to the 
presence of his Court, and solicited from Sultan Mahmud 
letters of manumission, and the investitures of the territories 
of Ghnznin and of Hindustan respectively 7 8 * * * * * . 

lie despatched a deed of investiture of the territory of 
Ghaznin and a canopy of state to Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal- 
duz" ; and, when Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, advanced to 
Gh iznin, he despatched Nizam-ud-Din, Muhammad, to 
I'iruz-koh, in the year 60S 11.“; and Sultan Mahmud directed 
that a scarlet canopy of state and a deed of investiture of 
the government of the dominion of Hindustan should be 
sent to him. 

Throughout the whole of the territories of Ghur, Ghaznm, 
and Hindustan, the Khutbali was read for Sultan Mahmud, 
and the coin was stamped with his name 1 ; and, as he was 

4 Also with j, as at page 376; and in the same way as SijMan for Sigi>tan, 
the one Item]; the Arab mode of writing the wont, ami the latter the local. 

* This name also is written Karas ; ami in some few copies Kudus. See 

342. 

1 All these Slaves were of Turkish parentage. Mahmud having succeeded 
to the sovereignty of the dominions of his late mule, the latter’s slaves became 
his slaves also, according to Muhammadan law, 1 »y succession. It is nut to l*j 
s»ip|Kised that either Yal-dii/ [I-yal-du/] or i-bak were then styled Sultans, or 
that our author means it to lie so understood. They were styled so ultimately. 
Sec note y , page 496, anil page 502. 

7 Just above ho says, 44 Val-du/., i-l*nk, <m 4 other Turk Maliks and Amirs;*' 
but ail could not have demanded the investiture* of Ghaznin and 1 lindiMun, 
Yal-dfiz [ 1 -yal-dfi/.] and l-bak sent agents to Sultan Ma|inmd expressing their 
loyally, submission, and ol jo lienee to him ; and in (he whole of the empire the 
Khulhah was read for him and the money stamped with his name ami title*. 

8 Two copies of the text add here, 14 in order that he might assume juris¬ 
diction over the Ghaznln territories.’* 

* See the reign of Kufb-ud-Din, Idnk, beginning of next Section. There 
our author contradicts this statement entirely, and says Kutb ud-Diu received 

the investiture in 602 11,, and that he went to lx)hor to receive it. 

1 These events occurred, as our author here slates, in 605 h. ; but Taj-ud. 

l)|n, I-yal-dfiz, appears to have received the investiture of Gha/nin some lime 

previous to this and it is somewhat strange that he should have continued to 

mm money in the name of the late ruler, Mu'izz-ud-Din, after what our author 
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the heir of the kingdom of his father and his uncle, all the 
Maliks and Sultans paid reverence to his dignity, and 
showed the obedience of vassals unto him 8 . 

When one year of his sovereignty had passed, Malik 
Rukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Shah, son of Malik 'Ala-ud- 
Dtn 5 , Muhammad, advanced from Ghaznin towards Firiiz- 
koh, as has been previously recorded*, and Sultan Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, marched from Firfiz-koh, and put him 
to the rout, and about 5000 Gliuris [in that affair] bit tile- 
dust. 

After a period of two years and a half, Sultan* ’Ala-ud- 
l)in, Utsuz, son of [’Ala-ud-D'in] Husain, who was his 
[Mahmud s] father’s uncle’s soil, proceeded from the country 
of Hannan into Khwarazm. and sought assistance from 
Sultan Muhammad, Kh warazm Shfih, to enable him to 
seize the dominions of Ghur. The Malik-ul-Jibal, Ulugh 
Khan-i-Abi-Muhammad’, and Malik £hams-ud-D!n, Utsuz, 
the Hajib, who were two of the greatest of the Turkish 
Maliks of the Khwarazm Sljahs, with the troops of Marw 
and llalkh, Sarakhs and Riidbar, were nominated to give 
him assistance, and he [’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz] proceeded by 
way of Tfd-kan towards Ghur. 

Sultan Gbiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, brought out his forces 
frum h‘iruz-koh, and on the limits of Mainland and Far-yab \ 

here Mates, and even after Siill.in Mahmud, the former's siicccs-or, had given 
Taj-ud-DIn his free.h.111 with die inecstituie- <if Ghii/nin, imuli nmre up to Iho 
year 6 lO II., when tuil Mahmud hail Ihjcii killed in 607 11. Ilul m.c paj c 
497, and 500—505 ; ami Thomas : Cuius of (he I'.MIUN Kings or Dj-.i.iii, 
30. 

3 lit was htir ttrlainly in name al leflsl ; bill i|lc tun favourite slaves of 
Sultan Mu laz-ud-Din ahead) |Nisws',cd die gic-alcr portion of llitir master's 
dominions, from which Mahmud would lia\c, in all proUibilily, luen unable 
to oust them. Mu i/z-n.l-Din had, on nmre than one occasion, expressed a 
desire lhal these slaves, tsjitcially 1-yal-dii/, should succeed to his iloiniiiions. 
Sec page 500. 

1 Styled Ziya-ud-llin, the l'earl of QJiur, tieforc lit came to die throne 
from which Mahmud dqmstd him. See page 39J, and note J , ami )>agc 40X. 

4 I'-U’ 1 -- 395 

* Our author Myles him “Sullan," as well as many others, btfort their 
attaining sovereignty. 

* Referred to in the account of the Khwarazm Chains. He suliser|uent 1 y 
became the father-in-law of Rukn-ud-Din, son of Sult&n Muhammad, 
Khwararm Shah. See page 235. 

1 Also called Ear-ah, Ear-iw, llar-ah, and I'ar-y.ili. This battle anil victory 
of Mahmud is nut meii'.ioned by other audiui... Sec also page. 409 and 414 
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at a place which they call [by the name of] Salurah*, a 
battle took place between the two armies. The Almighty 
bestowed the victory upon Sultan Mahmud, and 'Ala-ud- 
L)in, Utsuz, and the Khwarazm Shalii Maliks, and the 
troops of Khurasan were overthrown’. 

When four years of Sultan Qh'yas-ud-Dtn. Mahmud’s 
reign hail expired, Malik ’Ala-tid-Dln, 'All Shall son of 
Sultan Takish, Khwarazm Shah, sought refuge from his 
brother’s [Sultan 'Ata-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah) presence with Sultan Mahmud. On the Khwarazmi 
Sultan 3 becoming aware of this, he despatched distinguished 
personages [as envoys] to Firuz-koh. During the life¬ 
time of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu'izz-ud-DIn, Muhammad, 
a firm compact existed between Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. 
Mahmud 3 , son of [Ghiyas-ud-Din], Muhammad-i-Sam, and 

* * A few copies have Aslurah. 

* See imic a , lielow. 

1 11 is lille was Taj-ud-l)fn, «<>/ 'Ata-ud-I)iii. Sec llic account of liiin, 
page 252-3. He lud lietn a pri inner in Gh»r some few years previously, ami 
was known to the Glynn mi 1 'rinccs. 

a The I. (>. I.. MS. No. I2, and K. A. Soc. MS. both have—“when 
Sultan Takish became aware of a.” Takish iiad 1 k.ch tlend many years. The 
printed text, of Course, is the same. 

1 lly this statement our author entirely contradicts that made at pages 256 
and 5S2, and the present statement is certainly one more likely 1<> Ik 1 correct. 
It tends to confirm what Yafa-f ami some other works say, and which 1 shall 
presently refer to. 

Ghiyas-nd-ltin. Mahmud, after the death of his father, c\]>cctcd that his 
uncle, Sultan Mu' W.-ltd-Phi, would have placed him, the son, oil his late 
lather’s tluone of Firuz-koh aud the kingdom of fjjjiir i instead of which, 
knowing Mahmud's love of wine and other sensual pleasures, he In-stowed it 
upon the son-in-law of the late Sultan, Malik £iy:i-ud-]liii, the l’earl of Ghur, 
and gave the western districts of the empire to Mahmud as his appanage, as 
staled by our author at page 472. (In this accuunt Matinmd entertained no 
very good feeling towards his untie, and he iihir kr entered into eoniniuni- 
calinn stiffUy with the Sultan of Khwarazm, who was naturally hostile to 
Mni/z-ud-lUn ; and such an understanding as our author mentions may have 
been entered into at the time Mahmud went on the ex|*editioii to Marw, 
mentioned at page 307, when Mu'izz-ud-Din invadetl Khwarazm. 

I rather cxjiccl, however, that our author, who rarely indulges in dates, has 
confused the events of this jieriinl, ns Mahmud, previous to the assassination 
of his uncle, was not in a position to enter into “a firm compact “ with 
Suit An Muhamtnnd, unless secretly. Yafa-t says [and Jami'-ut-Tawarlkh 
agrees] that when Mahmud seized the throne of Ghur. shortly after his uncle's 
dcalli, “he gave himself up to thinking and riotous pleasures, as was the 
habit of the z\m}rs of Gjh»r. and attended l<> singing and jollity, whilst he 
neglected the affairs of the kingdom, and eoultl not endure the fatigues of war. 
His great illicit .1111 nobles, peiCeivitig his weakness of cliaracler, began to 
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Muhammad-i-Taki^h 4 , Khwarazm Sfcah, that friendship 
and concord should exist between them, and that the 

4 Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Takisb- Before he succeeded 
his father, his title.was Kutb-ud-Din. See note ', page 253. 


grow disaffected j and 'iir-ud-Dtit, Husain, son of JJinr-mfl, the Walt of 
llirat, who was the greatest prop of the Ghfirtan empire, look precedence of 
all the other chiefs in tendering allegiance to the Sultan of i&huararni, and 
dcs|ctlchcil agents re|«ealcdly soliciting that the Sultan would annex llirat. 
Although that monarch hail other important matters to attend to, still, fearing 
lest a pm lion of the Ghmfan dominions, such as Ralkh and districts around, 
might offer allegiance in the ruler of Kara-K-hMn, and that that city might fall 
into his hands, he determined l>> move towards llal.kh." 

‘■The Walt of that part, styled Tnind-ud-I >in, the chief of ttie Nam fan 
[llumlan] A runs [called hynur author, at page 2fiO ,'1 mad-uil■ I )}n,'I'nir, Kiwftri], 
at first was most warm in his professions of loyalty and fidelity, and iinlkh 
was made over to the Sultan, who continued (lie government, as herelofoie, in 
the Wall's hands ; hut, Ixiiilg afterwards delected in acts of treachery, and an 
intercepted letter having hecit placed in his hands, he threw himself at the 
Sultan's fe'et. 11 is life was spared, hut he was sent away to KJjw.ira/m, after 
being allowed to take what treasure and other valuables be desired with him. 
lib son [name not given] was also removed from the charge of the fortress of 
Tinniil, and that important post was made over to the guardianship of Suljan 
'll$miw ofSamrkand.” 

The Tarlkh-i-Alfl differs considerably on these mailers. Ii is slated therein, 
that, on tile death of Sultan Mu'i/z-iid-l >!u becoming known to Sultan Muham¬ 
mad, he assembled a large army fur the purpose of attacking llalldl. then held 
by the officers ami troops of Malik 'Al.i-ud-Din, Muhammad, sun of the late 
Suljan llaha-ud-Din, Sam, of ll.imi.iti and ‘JTitkiiarislan, and invested that 
stronghold. At this crisis, Malik 'Ala-ucl Dili, Muhammad, had led an army 
against Taj-ud-I >111, I-yal-dii/, ruler of Gha/run. (In this account Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-I lit), Mahmud, who had intended to march his forces against llirat, 
to reduce ’l/y-ud-Dln, H11 -a in, sou of Khar-inf I, to olxalicnee, paused in order 
to see uliat the upshot of the other two affairs would lie. 

Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali Shah [Sultan Muhammad's brother, who sultscijuenlly 
took refuge with Mahmud], who commanded the forces investing 1'alkh, lieing 
unable to lake it, Sultan Muhammad proceeded thither in jierson, and sum¬ 
moned the governor to submit. All was of no avail, and the Sul]an deter¬ 
mined to proceed without further loss of time to llirat, when news reached 
him that Malik ’Ala-ud-Dhi, Muhammad, and his brother, JaLal-ud-Dfn, 'Alt, 
had licvn defeated by Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, taken prisoners, and thrown into 
confinement. This happened, according 10 Ka?ih-i, in 605 II. (In this, 
Tinad-ud-Din [’Unit], Governor of Ilallch, hopeless of succour, surrendered 
the place, lie was treated with honour and kindness, and continued in charge 
of lialkh. as before. After this, Sultan Muhammad advanced to Ikiklliirz, 
got possession of that place, then proceeded toTirmid, and obtained possession 
of that stronghold likewise, and then he returned to Kh warazm. 

This latter statement is incorrrect. The Sultan proceeded to llirat btfort 
returning to Khwara/m. as will lie presently stated. 

The Ghurian Amirs and Chiefs, who were in accord with Amir Mahmud, 
were preparing force-, say, Yafa-i, to attack Stdt.m Muhammad'* forces then 
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enemy of one should be the enemy of the other ; and, on 
this occasion, Sultan Mujiammad, Kijwarazm SJiah. sent 

before HalIch ; but the Sudan's troops made a swoop upon them, like a falcon 
on a covey of parlriilgcs, and routed and dispersed them before they hail had 
time to complete their preparations. This must have Iwen the affair called a 
victory of Mahmud’s by our author. The territory of Ralkh was now entrusted 
to the charge of lladr-ud-Uln, Ja'lish {?], with a strong force to sup|>ort him ; 
and, after having disposed of the affairs of Halkh, the Sultan proceeded byway 
of Juzarwan [or Gtt/arwan] to llirat, which lie entered in the middle of Jamacll- 
ul-Awwal, 605 if., to the great joy of its |>eop1c. [Vafa-1 is, as well as other 
writers, somewhat confused as to the dales here, anil says this look place in 607 
If., and so it is slated in note 5 , page 257-258, taken from that work ; hut it is 
evidently an error for 605 If., as it was only in the third month of 607 It.— 
some say in 606 II.—that the bultSn first defeated the forces of Kara-Kh’!^ 
under Iffiulko of Tara/, am] a month after Ma^nniul Ghuri’s death, if he died 
in $afat 607 11., as our author and some others say, and not in 609 H.] 

Rulers and chieftains from the adjacent parts now hastened to tender sub¬ 
mission mil! allegiance to the Sultan, mid to present themselves ; and among 
these was the Malik of Sijistan [Vamfn-ud-1 >tn, RnlirSm Shah?], who was 
received with great honour. ’Ir/.-ud-l lin, Husain, son of Khar-mil, was con¬ 
tinued in the government of llirat and its dejicndencies, as previously related ; 
mid the Sltltati, having disposed of these matters, despatched several eccle¬ 
siastics of the Kiruml seel [Yafa-i says in 606 it.] with pm|«>sa)s to Amir 
Mahmud, ruler of Firuz-koh and Ghur. Mahmud accepted those proposals, 
which wcic, that he should acknowledge the suzerainty of Sultan Muhammad. 
He despatched valuable presents to the Sultan from the hoards accumulated by 
his ancestors and his unde, and, among other rarities a white (Ufhant. (A 
while elephant is said to have liccn captured in the battle in-wliicli Jai Chandra, 
Rajah of Kiimauj, was defeated by Mu’izz-ud-ltin. Sec page 470.] Amir 
Mahmud was named Nayab or Deputy of the Sultan, for whom lie read the 
Khutlmh. and stamped the coin with his name. This must lie the treaty our 
author refers to, hut he has confused the events. This acknowledgment of 1 he 
superiority of the Sultan is evidently what Tuj-ud-Diii, 1 -yal-duz, took um¬ 
brage at, as mentioned in AI ft, in note 7 , page 453, when he set at lihcriy 
Jalal-ud-Din, ’AH, of llamian, who. in 605 11., along with his brother, was 
taken prisoner in a battle against him [1-yal-dtb], and sent hint hack to recover 
the throne of llamtan. which probably was early in 606 11. 

Sultan Muhammad, leaving ’l/r-ud-llin, Husain, son of Kbar-mil, as 
Walt of llirat, returned to Khwara/m, amt snhsoipicmly entered on the 
campaign against (Jin' Kh an of Kara-Khila. ’l/r-inl-Dtn, Husain, son of 
Khm-mtl, hearing the ie|>ort of the Sultan having lieen killed or taken cap¬ 
tive in the second engagement with Gar Khan’s troops (sec page 258, ami last 
para, of note 1 ], liegan to pave the way to make»his peace with his former 
sovereign, and he again read the Khuthah for the ruler of Ghur, and substituted 
his name on the coin. This must refer to Mahmud, as his young son, three 
months after his father's death, was taken away to Khwarazin, and ’Ala-ud- 
l)tn, Ulsuz, had licen set up by the Khwara/mi Suit an ns ruler of Ghur ; and, 
Such being the case, Mahmud could not have been assassinated in $afar, 607 H., 
for this reason, that these events took place in the latter part of that year, or 
even in 60S 11. ; hut if §afar, 607 11., is correct, then Mahmud was dead one 
went/: before the first battle between the Sultan and Ilaniko of Tara/. 

'l'.'-u-l-Pin, Hu.-aiu, vm of Khat-mll. finding almost immediately after that 
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Mahmud a copy of that treaty, with a request, saying, "As 
'All Shall is the enemy of my dominion, it is necessary 
that he should be seized." In compliance with the terms 
of that compact, Sultan Mahmud seized 'All Shah, and 
imprisoned him in the Ka$r, which they call the IJaz* 
Kushk-i-Sultan, at F'iruz-koh. 

That Ka?r‘ is an edifice the like of which is not to be 
found in any country or in any capital—a Ka$r in height 
and area, and with buttresses, balconies, and turrets, and of 

tlie Sultan was safe, lo gel himself out of iliis scrape, sent a requisition to the 
Khwarazmi nobles located in Eastern Khurasan for aid against the Gburts, 
who, on account of Trz-ud-l Jin, Husain’s iK-rfidy, were marching against him. 
This evidently is the matter referred to hy our author at page 503, where he 
says I-yal-du/ aided Mahmud against T/r-ml-Dln, Husain, son of Khm -mil, 
lull distorts the facis to suit his own purposes and inclinations, about the Sut$«n 
of Khwarazm “flying In-fore the forces of Ghin and Ghaxntn;" and what 
Alfi refers to, namely, that Amir Isma'il, Mahmud's general, sent against 
’lzz-ud-1 lin, was defeated and taken prisoner, and (lie remnant of his army 
returned to Fjriiz-koh. See note s , page 504. 

With the aid of the Kb' Vi,ra,m l nobles of Khurasan the Ghurfs were over, 
thrown, and this affair broke their |xiwcr entirely, and their party dispersed ; 
and Tzz-ud-l)in, Husain, was also seized and put to death, as related at page 
258, lasl para., note 1 . 

The Haldli-us-Siyar states that Sultan Muhammad demanded that Mahmud, 
Ghuri, should seize the former’s brother, Taj-ud-IJin, ’All Shall, and send 
him back in confonnily wiili ihe terms of treaty previously existing “ IteUveen 
himself and the lult Sultan, Mu’i/x-ml-l >fu” jsee note*. page^Hi), hut says 
nothing alumt a previous treaty between him and Mahmud. This event, our 
author says, hnp|H.'tU’d in the fourth year of Mahmud's reign, winch, by Ids 
own account, would be towards the close of bob 11. Tlie treaty thus referred 
lo is doubtless the treaty mentioned by has ip-I and others, which took place 
between Sultan Muhammad and Sultan Mu'iz/-mi.l)in, after the latter's 
disastrous campaign against JKhwara/111. 

I have burl helled the text with this lengthy note ill orrler to show what dis¬ 
crepancy exists with regard to tlie events in the history of the Ghurts atw.ui this 
time, and to show the impossibility of the correctness of the dates given by 
Several authors. Yafa-I and Fasih-i and several others | see note 5 , page 4071 
also say that Mahmud was assassinated in bcx> 11., and the .Mir’al-i-J.-diiiii- 
Nnma confirms it. It is also certain, from our author’s statements, as well as 
from the statements of others, that Mahmud was assassinated in the same year 
as Taj-ud-I tin, ’All Shall was ; and that event, even our author says, linp|x.iied 
in boy It. Sec also page 253. 

Jl is moreover proved ln-yond a doubt, that, vw.n afler the decease of Sultan 
Mu'iz/-ud-l tin, the Gburlan rulers lieenme mere vassals of ihe Kbwararnil 
sovereigns, who, at last, annexed the whole of their extensive territory as far 
as the Indus, or even lo ihe Jill lam. 

* The word faiz { ; >], which is doubtless correct, signifies a mound, the 
spur of a mountain or hill, high ground. Some of the more modem copies 
have abac f p'], and some leave out the word altogether. 

• The signification of Kcshk au i Kn-r h 1 1 *■-/ . g v. n in note *, at page 331. 
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such configuration as no geometrician hath made manifest. 
Over that Ka§r arc placed five pinnacles inlaid with gold, 
each of them three ells and a little over in height, and in 
breadth two ells ; and also two gold kutnae 1 , each of about 
the size of a large camel. Those golden pinnacles and 
those Ammo*, the Sult&n-i-Ghazl. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
after the capture of Ajmlr", had sent in token of service, 
and as valuable presents, to [his brother] Sultan Qhiyis- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sain, with many other articles of 
rarity, such as a ring of gold, with a chain of gold attached, 
the dimension of which was five ells by five ells, and two 
great kos [kettle-drums] of gold, which were carried on 
carriages. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-D'in directed that the ring 
and chain, and those kharbnsah ’ [kettle-drums], should be 
suspended before the portico of the Jami' Masjid at Kiruz- 
koh; and, when the Jami' Masjid was destroyed by a flood, 
the ring, chain, and those kharbitzah [kettle-drums], the 
Sultan sent to the city of Hirat, so that after the Jami' 
Masjid of that city had been destroyed by fire, they rebuilt 
it by means of those gifts'. 

Sultan Ghiyhs-ud-Din, Mahmud, son of [Ghivas-utl-Din]. 
Muhnmmad-i-Sam, was a sovereign very great, beneficent, 

• A fabulous bird peculiar to the East. It is considered to l>e a bird of 
happy omen, and lint every head it overshadows will, in time, wear a crown. 
Set; :iU.i <1. 1*. I\. James's Arm, A, chap, vi. 

* The word used is .signifying small turrets in the wall, and also some¬ 
times used for battlements, cornices, pinnacles, &C. The last is the most 
probable meaning here, or possibly small o|icn domes, such as we see in some 
old Hindu buildings. 

0 The test here again is very defective in all but the three oldest copies. 
Some of the more modern copies have “one and state that the ring was 
“live cllsAr five ells and instead of Kharhfizah have jazlrah, which signifies an 
island. The same word occurs in Kirishlah—the original text I mean—who says 
two were presented to Kuth-ud-Din by the rulcT of Ajmir, which How, very 
correctly, translates “Aw W.w of " without apparently knowing what 
they were ; but HkKit.S, by way of improving on Dow, turns them into gt /uv 
tents of gold tissue" !! See his translation, vol. i, p. 194*5. The word »jyj^ 
or*y/ which signifies a inu^k melon, suggests ihc shape of these drums. 

1 1 do not find any notice of this fire in other works, not even in Ea9i(i-f 
which generally contains minute particulars of every event occurring at Hirat, 
as the author was a native of that city. lvnu;at-us-$afa merely mentions that 
Mahmud finished the Masjid of Hint which had !>een left unfinished at his 
father's death, and this statement is confirmed by the Khulasat-ul-Akhiur and 
some other histories. 1 do not find any account of a flood. Amir 'Alt Sher, 
the celebrated Wa/ir of Sultan Husain, Kahudur Khan, .subsequently rebuilt 
this masjid in 905 it., ju>t a year before his death. 
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humane, munificent, and just. When he ascended the 
throne he opened the door of the treasury of his father. 
That treasury remained untouched as before, and Sultfin 
Mu'izz-ud-Din had not appropriated any portion of it; 
and they have related, that of pure gold there were four 
hundred camel loads, which arc eight hundred chests—but 
God knows best—and rich garments, vessels, pearls, and 
jewels in proportion, together with other valuable property 
of every description, the whole of which he disposed of. 

During his reign gold, apparel, perfumed leather", anil 
other things, through his munificence and his presents, 
became very cheap. He also purchased a number of 
Turkish slaves, and greatly valued them all, and raised 
them to competence and wealth ; and his presents, gifts, 
and donations were constantly reaching people, until one 
day, during the second year of his sovereignty, the son of 
his aunt, the sister’s son of the Sultans |Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, and Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad], Malik Taj- 
ud-Din, died 3 , and no heir survived him, and his effects 
and treasures, consisting of ready money, gold and silver 
vessels, a vast quantity of wealth, were brought to the 
presence of Sultan Mahmud. He commanded that a 
banquet and festal entertainment should be arranged 
beneath [the walls] of the Kushk, which is situated in tile 
middle of [the city of] Kiruz-koh 4 . 

He spread the carpet of pleasure, and directed that 
festivity and gaiety should be the order of tile day ; and, 
from the time of meridian prayer to the period of evening 
prayer, the whole of that money, consisting of darkatns 
and dinars, contained in leathern bags and in scrips, was 
poured out of the windows of the Ka?r. As it was a 

3 Perfumed leather must have been extremely valuable in those days. 

3 Malik Taj.ud.Din, Zangt, son uf Sultan Shanis-iid-Itin, Muhammad, 
sovereign of llamtan and Tukharistan. lie was taken prisoner In battle with 
a body uf J^hwarazmi troops in the vicinity of Marw-ar-ltud, at a time when 
peace existed between the Sultan of Khwarazm and Sultan Mu'izz-ud.liin, of 
flh azntn. and sent to Kh wara/m with other chiefs taken at tile same time, and 
their heads were struck off. Sec page 425, and page 4S1, note *. 

4 l ltc tc xt varies here again. The oiliest copies are plainly written art alrovc ; 
but, according to some, the sentence may be read : “ in the Kas- of Nar Ku$j|k 
which is [situated] in the midst of [the city of] Ftrbz-koh,” and, according to 
others, merely “in (he Kasr which is [situated] in ” 4 cc. It is ipiite a different 
place to the Kasr uf bar Kujljk. "The Europeanized kiesl is derived from this 
latter word. 
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public banquet and a largess to both high and low, great 
and small, every description of the different classes of the 
people of the city of FirOz-koh were arriving in crowds at 
the foot of the Kiishk, and kept themselves under the 
Sultan’s observation. To each class of persons he was 
giving a liberal share of dishes, long-necked flasks, lamps, 
ewers, cups, platters, bowls, goblets, and other vessels of 
different descriptions, all of gold and of silver, and, among 
other presents, above a thousand slaves of his own, both 
male and female, which he repurchased again from their 
[new] owners. The whole city, from those largesses, 
became [so to speak] filled with gold, 

Sultan Mahmud was a sovereign of very great good quali¬ 
ties, and his aims, donations, and honorary robes, to a large 
amount, were received by all classes of the people ; but, as 
the decree of fate had [now] come, the motives of its advent 
began to appear. I laving, at the request of Sultan Muham¬ 
mad, Khwarazm Shah, seized the latter's brother, 'Ali Shah, 
and imprisoned him, 'All Stall's servants, followers, and 
dependents, consisting of ’Irakis, Khurasanis. Khwarazmis. 
and Turks, in great numbers, together with his mother, his 
son, and his women, along with him, the whole of them 
agieed together with one accord, and several times, by means 
of each of the most notable among them, sent messages, 
secretly, to Sultan Mahmud, saying: “ The reliance we 
have in the Sultan is, that as wc have all come and sought 
refuge with his Highness, in the service of our master, 'All 
S]iah, and have thrown ourselves under the shadow of the 
Sultan's power and protection, it behoveth he should not 
deliver us up into the hands of the enemy, for to seize and 
make captive of those who have sought one's protection will 
not turn out fortunate, otherwise we will make sacrifice of 
ourselves, and let it not be that the Sultan should be in 
dread of his life from us." 

As the decree of destiny had gone forth, this communi¬ 
cation, which they continued to represent to the Sultan, 
was without any effect whatever, and a party of 'All Shah's 
dependents used, at night, to ascend to the summit of the 
hill, called Koh-i-Azad, which was facing the Ka$r, and 
the sleeping apartment of Sultan Mahmud, and there they 
sat concealed, and examined the Ka$r and noticed the 
Sultan's sleeping apartment, and marked the way to the 
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>lace. AH this they had done, until on the night of 
Tuesday, the 7th of the month of Safar, in the year 607 H.* f 
our individuals of the party referred to climbed up on the 
oof of the Sultan's Ka§r, and assassinated him, and got 
1 way again by the same road as they had got up. They then 
rrossed the river of FirOz-koli", which flows in front of the 
ivasr, and also climbed to the top of that high hill [the 
Koh-i-Azad], and cried out with a loud voice : “ O foes of 
mr Malik! we have killed the Sultan: arise, and search 
or your Malik 7 !" When the day broke, the whole city 
became agitated ; and they buried the Sultan in the Ka$r 
tself, and subsequently the body was removed to Ilirat, 
ind finally interred in the Gazar-gah “ [catacombs] of Ilirat. 

The eldest son of the Sultan, namely Uaha-ud-Din, Sam, 
vas raised to the throne. 

* There is considerable discrepancy among authors respecting lire year (if 
• 1 a[jmiid's assassination. Yafa-t, Jami’-ul-Tawarikh, ha?ibt, Alft, I.ubh-ut- 

I nu.trtldb, (ju/filah, MirYil-i-Jahaii-Nimia (which says “after reigning nearly 
iglil years”], and some others say it ha|i|ietle'l in 609 11., (chile Jnlian-Ara, 
taufat-u$>$afa, Munlalthali-nl-Tawankh. ami a few others agree with our 
.uthor’s statement here as In the year 607 11. The former says it look place on the 
■th of $afar, whilst the latter, Kau?al-u$-$ala, an<l some others say, on the 3rd 
>f §afar. Hahih-us-Siyar, on the other hand, affirms that it happened in 606 It., 
Chulasnt-ul-Akhbnr, 607 11, and the Tunkh-i-lhrahimt, that it happened on 
he 3rd Safar, 597, but this must mean the year uf the Ki[ilal [death of 
dubanimad], not the Ilijrali [Flight], )>et(vcen wliich two eras a jicriod of 
ilioul eleven years intervenes ; ami 597 of (lie former is about eijual to 608 of the 
alter. 'Hit re is no doubt but that Mahmud was assassinated in ;ht sains year 

II which Firit/.-koh was taken by the Khwarazniis, and 'l aj-uil -1 ){n, ’Alt Shalt, 
■ut to death ; and this last event our author himself stales, at ]«ige 253, took 
dace in 609 II. 'I lie wools £— and without the diacritical points, may 
>c easily mistaken by a copyist. Sec note e , page 410. 

* A feeder of tile Hart Kud probably, if not the main stream, wliich rises in 
ihur. 

J It is not certain who killed Mahmud, and authors are at variance on this 
mint. Kaujat-u$-§afa agrees with our author, but merely copies his stalc- 
nents. Habih-us-Siyar of course agrees with kau;jat-u$-§ala. Yafa*t, Fafih- 1 , 
l arikh-i-Ibrahtnit, and a few others, state that he was found dead on the roof 
if his palace, and that his slayer was not known, mid Jahan Ara, and Mun. 
akhah-ul-Tawartkb, agree with our author. Another writer says ’Alt Shalt 
lew him with his own hand. 

* Sometimes written Gi/ar-gah as above, and also Gazar-gah. It signifies 
he place of eaves or hollows, a grave yard, catacombs. There is one at 
JJjtrar in which the Poet Sa’dt was buried, and the one near Ilirat in which 
he venerated Khwajah 'Ahd-ullah, Ansart, was buried. The meaning of 
'liar is certainly a bleacher or washer, and jpit a place, but the aliove term 
loes not refer to any “ bleaching ground," as a modern writer terms it, except 
hat it is the bleaching ground for dead men's bones. 
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xx. sultan raiiA un.niN, ram, son of ghivas-uu-hin, 

MAHMCl), SON' OF GHIVAS-L’D-DIN. MUHAMMAD, SON OF 

UAIlA-UD-IM.N, SAM, SHANSAlli. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, son of Sultan Mahmud [at 
this time] was about fourteen years of age, and his brother, 
Malik Shams-ud-Din, Muhammad, about ten. Their 
mother was the daughter of Malik Taj-ud-DIn, of Timran'; 
and in the haram likewise were two daughters by this 
Malik-ah. 

When Sultan Mahmud was martyred, the next morning, 
all the Amirs of Ghur and the Turk Amirs assembled 
together, and raised Baha-ud-Din, Sam, to the throne of 
KirOz-koh; and the Malikah-i-Mu'izzinh’, who was the 
mother of Baha-ud-Din, and the other children of Ghiyas- 
ud -1 )in, Mahmud, incited the Turkish slaves 1 to slay the 
competitors for the sovereignty 1 . Of that party one was 
Malik Kukn-ud-Din, Mahmud-i-Iran Sh.Hi. the son of 
Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abi-’Ali, and they 
martyred him, as lias been previously recorded. 3 Malik 
Kutb-ud-Din, Timrani, was imprisoned, as was Malik 
Sjjihab ud-Din, "All, Madini, likewise, who was the son of 
the uncle of the Sultans [Ghiyas-ud-Din, and Mu'izz-ud- 
D'in]; and the Ghuri and Turk Amirs, in concert, stood 
around the tlironc with girded loins. 

The followers of ‘All Shall, after five days, when they 
found the city had become tranquil, and that ’All Shah 
still remained in durance, contrived to get up another 
tumult. They placed a number of men in chests, and 
pretended that they were going to bring treasure* into the 
city from without, such was the plan they chose to enable 
them to enter the city and create another disturbance ; but, 
unexpectedly, one among them who had conceived the idea 
of this wicked action came and gave information about 

• Her title, not her name. 

1 In some of the mom modern copies this is reversed, and they have “the 
Turkish slaves incited her,” \c. 

3 Several Princes of the family who were supposed likely to cause trouble, 
and interfere with this arrangement, were put to death liy his suppurlers. 

3 See [>ages 394, and 39b. Ai [rage J99 this is differently related. 

* Other writers say, "cases of merchandiseand that forty-five persons 
were made to come out of these chests, and w ere, at once, [tut to the sword. 
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mcnt, and treat him with great honour an d reverence, 
so that, on his account, some of the Kwhurasam forces 
might evince an inclination towards that AiPrince, and, as 
he was also the adversary of his broth er [Sultan Mu¬ 
hammad, Khwarazm Shah], lie might, in a ^ncert with this 
sovereignty, oppose in battle the force- v ^ a s G f Khurasan. 
Malik 'All Shah they accordingly set at ' liberty, and they 
appointed Amirs to the [defence of] differ tc en t sides around 
the city \ '• 1 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’A t0 - lll ‘ s 
’AH, and Amir ’Usman-i-Khar-fash 1 . and ot 
troops, were appointed to occupy the summ {t morning, 
i-MaidAn, and Amir 'Usman-i-Maragfaam, assembled 
Sar-i-Jandar [the Chief Armour-Hearer], witl^ tn,nc 
forces, was named to occupy the upper part of vas 
A/.ad s . Other Amirs, such as Muhammad-' 
and Ghuri. Shalmati. and 'Umr. Shalmati 4 . wei t ' lL 
to the Zar-Margb Kute‘; and on a Thursda' 0,10 " as 
whole day, round about the city and on the SL>n 
fighting went on. On a Friday, in the m,' mc ' 
month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 607 H.'i 

\S 

1 After strengthening the defences as well as they were able. 

1 Tim is evidently a nickname or byname [like Kh nr-mil. &• 
of no very complimentary nature—Ass-likc. 11 Fnsfa ” has, h 
significations which see. Two good copies have and jU/ 
hut no douht ks intended. 

* This was the hill the followers of * All Shah used to climb to reconnoitre 
the ludncc of Sultan Mahmud. 

* Some copies have 44 Salmaiu ” and 44 Sultman," but the al>ovc is correct. 

4 Some few copies of the text, the best Paris copy included, name it the 

Tara’tn gate. It is possible a gate might sul»e<|uently have been so named in 
remembrance of the victory over Pithora Kae, but the other best and oldest 
copies are as above. 

* Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, having delivered Hirat from 
’lzr-ud-Dtn, Husain, son of Khar-mil, did not interfere in any way with 
Sultan Mahmud, Gh uri. who had previously acknowledged his suzerainty, 
as already Mated in note s , para. 10, page 402. While, however, Huljan 
Muhammad was engaged in a campaign beyond the Jibun, his brother, 
T&j*ud-I)tn, 'All Shah, having Income dissatisfied with his brother, the 
Sul Jin, left his dominions nnd sought the Court of Mahmud, who received 
him honourably and with distinction, and supplied all his requirements. 
After some time had passed ’All Shah [and some of his adherents probably], 
managed to effect an entrance, secretly, into the Sarae-i-Haram [private 
apartments] in the middle of the day, where he found Mahmud asleep on the 
throne, and slew him, and no one knew who had done the deed. It however 
became noised abroad, that Taj-ud-Din, ’Alt Shah, had conspired against 
him, in order to ohtain the throne of GJjur for himsclC 
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Finiz-koh] was taken [by the Khwarazml forces], and the 
dominion of the family of [Ghiyas-ud-DIn] Muhammad, 
son of Baha-ud Din, Sam, passed away. 

I have already pointed out [note *, page 407] uhal discrepancy exists 
1'etwren authors as In the year of Mahmud's assassination, and that, in ait 
prolialiility, boy 11. i_s the correct date, and not l>07 It. t *ur author himself 
says, in his account of Taj-uil-Din, ’All Shah (page 253], that he was put to 
death in 609 it. and every copy of the text available agrees, and Yafa-t, and 
Fasih-J, and jaim'-ut-Tawarikh confirm it ; and, from the various accounts 
of these events, it is tieyoml a doubt, that both Mahmud and Taj-ud-DIu, 
"All Shah, were put to death in the same year, protiahly within a few months 
of each other, and before ’Ala-tubDin, Ulsuz, ascended the throne, subject to 
the Kbwararmis. 

Our author here says it happened in the fourth year of Mai mild’s reign, 
and, as tie ascended the throne almtii the middle of (102 11., this would make 
it before (lie middle of the year bob It. ; ami, in this ease, the date given by 
most authors for the battle Ire-tween Sultan Muhammad, Kh'vurarm Shah, 
and ltaniko of Tara/, namely Rabi'-ul-Awwal boy It., cannot lie correct, as 
it is certain that the Sultan entered Hiral, alter 'Izz-tid-Din, Husain, son of 
Khar-lnll, had lieen pul to <teath, in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 607 It., that months 
offer the date of Mahmud's assassination given by our author and several others. 
See note ", pages 260-261. 

Fajtb-i distinctly states, that, after Mahmud had lieen killed in bog It., as no 
one remained of the descendants of the Snljans of Ghur worthy of the wand 
of sovereignty, the chief jiersonages of Ktru/koh concerted together |our 
author's own statement alrovc tends to confirm this, although probably he did 
not like to acknowledge that the Gh'uian Amirs had set up a Khwarazmi as 
•ulerj, and raised Taj-ud-I){n,'All SJiah, to the throne. They then despatched 
dn emissary to the presence of Sultan Muhammad, to represent to him the facts 
of the case, and to solicit him to confirm ' AI i Shah in the sovereignty. The 
Sultan (seemingly] acceded to their request, and <lcs|>alchcd Muhammad-i- 
Jb’&Mr [one of his chainlicrlains] with a robe of honour for ’Ali Shah. After 
Muhamtnad-i-lla$hir arrived and began to congratulate 'All Shall with the 
usual ceremonies, 'All Shah proceeded towards an inner apartment and com¬ 
menced arraying himself in (he robe, when Mubnmiiiadi-ltay.hir drew his 
sword, and wilh one blow struck off his head ; ami congratulation was turned 
int< cnndolcmrnt. 

After this event no other could be fuuiid capable of the sovereignty, and 
Firuz-koh and GJjnr, and parts adjacent, were left in the |Kisscssiou of the 
Kbwaraznii Sultan. 

Habih-us-Siyar says that Khwarazm Shah, unable to secure his brother’s 
person, advanced upon Qbur with a numerous army. The GJjurian nobles 
released 'All Shah to create a divelsion, but it was of no avail, and FSrbz-koh 
was taken in 607 11. Rnu{at-ii?-£afa states that, alter two or three days 
fighting in the hills and around the city, it was taken, as our author mentions, 
in the middle of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, 607 It., and in this Jahan-Ara, Mnniakhah. 
ul-Taw-arlkh, and others agree, the latter giving the 15th of that month as the 
exact date, which was just three months anil seven days alter the death of 
Mahmud, if he died in that year. 

The statement of Yafa-I is different from those ofother authors, who probably 
copied from our author's work, hut as the formei work gives far more details 

D d 2 
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The Amirs, who had been despatched to occupy the 
hill-tops around, all escaped in safety, and 'All Shah, and 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Abi-'Ali' of Kal-yun, 
went out by the gate of the Reg J’ulof Bust', and each and 
every one of them betook himself to some part or other. 
Malik Husam-ud-Din betook himself to Kal-yun, and 
'All Shall set out towards Ghaznin. Sultan A’la-ud-Din, 
Utsuz, was placed on tile throne, and Malik Khan of Hirat 
returned thither 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, with his brother [Malik 
Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad], his sisters, and his mother, 
together with the treasure then ready at hand, and their 
aunt the Malikah-i-Jalali, the daughter of Sultan Ghiyfls- 
ud-Uin, Muhammad-i-Sam, who was betrothed to Malik 
'AW-ud-Din, Muhammad, and the whole, with the bier of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, were conducted towards 
Khurasan. The bier of Sultan Mahmud was deposited in 
the Gazar-gfdi [catacombs] of Mirat. The dependents, the 
married and the younger ladies of the family, and their 
property were removed to Khwarazni ; and, up to the time 
of the troubles caused by the irruption of the infidels of 
Chin, they continued in Khwarazni, and were treated with 
esteem and honour. 

Chroniclers have related in this wise, that, when the 
Mughal troubles arose, the mother of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, had those two Princes [Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, and Malik Shams-ud-Dln. Muhammad] drowned in 
jwarazm •—the Almighty have mercy upon 
y G/;give them I 

..lighters of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din,.Mahmud, up 
to the date of the composition of this History [are still 
living;|—one is at Bukhara, and the other is at Balkh. 

respecting the Khwarizmis than any oilier writer with whom 1 am acquainted, 
its statement, taken in consideration of what our author mentions, appear* 
worthy of credit. Jnhan-Arii, another good authority, states that it was *Ala- 
ud-I)iiu Utsuz, with an army sent along with him hy Khwarazm Shiih. who 
invested Firftr-koh, and took the city in the year anil date above-mentioned, 
when Hahh-ud-Diu, Sam, ami his brother were sent away to Kh wanum and met 
the fate mentioned by our author, at the time of the irruption of the Mughal*. 

? Styled Johan l’ahlawan at page 409. 

8 The “sand” or “gravel gate” leading tn HuM. The text is very 
defective here, in nearly every copy. 

• See page 280 
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married to the Malik-zadah of BalJ&h, the son of Al-mas, 
the Hajib. 


XXI. St’l.TAN ■ALA-L O-DiN, UTSUZ, SON OF SULTAN ’ALA- 
UD-DIN, Al.-HISAIN, JAHAN-SOZ. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsu2', was the .son of Sultan 'Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain, Jalian-soz, and was left by his father [at 
his death] very young in years ; and he had grown up in 
the service of the two Sultans. Ghivas-ud-Din. and Mu'izz- 
ud-Din, but served the greater portion of his service at the 
court of Ghaznin with Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DIn. 

The chronicler relates after this manner, that, upon one 
occasion, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din was attacked by the 
cholic, to such degree that people had given up all hope 
of his recovery. The Amirs of Ghur agreed together, in 
secret, on this matter, that, if the Sultan should unfortu¬ 
nately die, they would raise Sultan 1 * * 4 5 ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, to 
the throne of Ghaznin. Almighty God sent the draught 
of health from that dispensary, whence “ indeed , when l am 
sick Hk healeth me V to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln, and he 
recovered. 

Certain informers* made the Sultan acquainted with 
this circumstance, and this compact; and he commanded 
that it was necessary that ’Ala-ud-Din should be removed 
from the court of Ghaznin lest, through the wrath of 
humanity, odium might chance to touch him. 'Ala-ud-Din 
proceeded to the court of llamlan to his uncle's sons; and 
[at that time] the throne of llamian had passed to Sultan 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam s , son of Sultan SJjams-ud-Din. son of 
Malik Fajchr-ud-DIn, Mas'ud. After he [Utsuz] had pro- 


1 Habib.us-Siyar, and some others likewise agree with our author, ami say 
that Ala-uil-IlIn, Utsuz, was set up by Kitwara/m Shall after the dethrone¬ 
ment of Baha-ud-Dln, Sam ; and that ’All Shah (led to &])arniii after the 
capture of Kiriu-ltoh. The reason why this Khwarizmi, or rather Turkish 
name, was given to 'Ala-ud-Din is mentioned at page 238. lie was, no 
doubt, set aside by Abu l ’Ahlias t.Shis who slew Utsuz’s brother, Siif ud- 
Din, Muhammad, for killing his brother, War-metb, otherwise he was the 
nest heir to the throne after his brother Sulfan Saif-utl-Dtn, Muhammad. 

5 Not Sultan at that lime, for lie had not then come to the thronn. 

1 Kur an : chap. 26, verse So. 

4 It appears that ali rulers had the* news-givers or informers in their employ. 

1 Sec page 428 for the account of him. 
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ceeded thither, they treated him with reverence, and th£ 
district of Nae‘ of Bamian was assigned to his charge. 

After some time his [Utsuz’s] daughter was given [in 
marriage] to his [Sultan, Baha-ud-DJn’s] eldest son, Malik 
'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad', as will subsequently be, please 
God, recorded in the Section on the Maliks of Bamian. 

The course of the days allotted to the extent of the 
dominion of the Sultans, Q&iyas-ud-Din and Mu'izz-ud- 
Din, having run their course, and Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Sam, having likewise diedMalik 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, 
proceeded from the court of Bamian to the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazni Shah*, to solicit assistance 
to enable him to obtain possession of the dominion of 
Ghur and the throne of Firuz-koh. He was treated with 
great honour there, and received the most princely usage, 
and the Amirs of Khurasan, such as Ulugh Khan-i-'Abt- 
Muhammad ', Malik Sfcams-ud-Din. Utsuz [the Hajib], 
and the Majd-ul-Muik, VVazir of Marw, with the whole of 
the troops of Upper Khurasan were directed to afford 
assistance to Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, in possessing him¬ 
self of the territories of Ghur’. 

Sultan Mahmud advanced out of Firuz-koh to meet 
them and overthrow their forces, as has been previously 
recorded'; and they [the Khwarazmi nobles] retired, and 
again resumed their duties in the service of Sult&n 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. 

• This place is often mentioned in UaihaVl. 

" See account of him. No. 111 . of Section XIX. 

■ linh.i-ud-IMn of Ilamian must l>e meant. Mahmud's son, Baha-ud-Dln, 
Sfim, only reigned three months hut he did not die until cast into the Ji(tun 
In-tween ten nnd eleven years after these events, and after the slaves of Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-Dtn had succeeded to the whole of his dominions. See page 409. 

1 The reader will not fail to observe that this mighty sovereign to whom 
the latter Ghurts apjKAled when they wanted help, and whose suzerainty the 
nephew of Mu'izz-ud-l>ln acknowledged, is the same that our author would 
make us believe sent such abject |ietiliuns to Ghiy&g-ud-Din and his hrother, 
Mu*izz-ud-I)ln, mentioned at page 381-2. 

1 Styled MaJik-ul-Jthal at page 399 

3 Scarcely probable, even by our author's own account, if the 41 firm com¬ 
pact " mentioned nt page 400 is correct ; hut, as mentioned in note a , page 
400, the ■•treaty" must, really, mean Mahmud's acknowledgment of Sul[an 
Muhammad's supremacy, which look place n/Ur the affair here alluded to. 
The defeat of the Kh warazml troop* is not mentioned by the various authors 
1 have quoted, hut quite the contrary. 

3 A1 naor AOO. 
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Matters continued in this wise until after the assassination 
of Sultan Mahmud, when Malik Khan of Hirat, the Amir-i- 
Hajib, and [Malik] 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, from Rust, and the 
forces of Khurasan, advanced towards FSruz-koh 1 ; and they 
placed 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, on the throne of Ghur, and 
Malik Khan of Hirat again retired. 

The Maliks and Amirs of Ghur submitted to Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz ; but hostility showed itself between 
him and the Turk Amirs of Ghaznin. and Malik Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, and Mu’ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-'Abd- 
ullah, Sistini*, who was the Waztr of Ghaznin and in 
pomp like a sovereign, encountered Sultan Ala-ud-DIn, 
Utsuz, in the limits of Kidan and the Margh-i-Nulah, in 
battle, and the army of Ghaznin was defeated and 
overthrown. 

Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, was a just monarch, learned, 
and a patron of learned men ; and the Kitab-i-Mas'udi, on 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence, he knew by heart. In the 
promotion of'Ulanui [theologians], and the bringing up of 
the families of men of learning, he used to do his utmost, 
and everyone among the sons of'Ulama, whom he con¬ 
tinued to find diligent and persevering, lie was accustomed 
to honour with his benevolent regard. 

When he ascended tile throne he set at liberty Malik * 
'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, from the fortress of Asfciyar of 
Gharjistan ; but, on account of his killing Umr-i-Shalmati. 
the Sult3n again shut him up within the walls of the 
fortress of llalarwan. 

Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, reigned 7 for a period of four 
years, until Malik Na§ir-ud-D'in, Husain, the Amir-i- 
Shikar [Chief-Huntsman], brought an army from Ghaznin 
against him and a battle took place between them in the 


4 Compare the account at page 40 <). ami on the preceding page. In a few 
copies of the text the words *‘nnd [Malik] 'Ala-ud-Din, Ltsuz,” arc left out. 

* Siylcd Sanjar! in the list of Min/i-tid-Din's ministers and nobles, at 
page 205 

* Sultan 'AJa-ud-Dfn, Muhammad, the Iasi of the dynasty. .See page 417. 

* Subject to Sultan Muhammad, Jshwarazni Shah. 

1 Any one reading this would imagine that this Na?ir ud-Din, Husain, wa* 
some independent chief who had made war uj>on 'Ala-ud-Din, UlMi2. He 
was sent by Taj-ud-Din, 1 -yal-dur, against 'Ala-ud-Din, who, being a vasxal 
of the Khwarazmis. was naturally inimical to I-yal-dti/, the liu^ted Sla v ® of 
the late Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, and on whose side most if not all, of the 
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centre of Gbur, within the limits of Jarmas. The right 
wing of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz's, army was commanded 
by Malik Ku{b-ud-Din, Husain, son of 'All, son of Abi- 
’Alt ®, who attacked the left wing of Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, 
Husain's, troops, and overthrew and routed [that portion 
of] the Ghaznin forces, and pursued the fugitives [off the 
field], Malik Na$ir-ud Din, Husain, [with his centre] 
charged the centre of the Sultan's army, and wounded him 
with his spear, and a Turk among the troops of Ghaznin 
smote the Sul(Sn on the head with his mace in such wise 
that both his august eyes exuded from their sockets', and 
he fell down from his horse. Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Husain, 
remained on horseback over the head of the Sultan, when 
Malik l£utb-ud-Dln, Husain, returned from the pursuit of 
the routed left wing of the Ghaznin army, and charged 
Malik Na$ir-ud-l)in, Husain, and again recovered the 
[wounded] Sultan, and conveyed him towards the district 
of Sangah, and on the way the Sultan was received into 
the Almighty’s mercyThey buried him by the side of 
his kindred, the Maliks of the family of the Shnnsabanls. 

Sultan 'AU-ud-Din, Utsuz, reigned for a period of four 
years and a little over; and, after his death, his sons became 
dispersed. One of them, Malik F’akhr-ud-Din. Mas’uil, 
went into Gbariistan to the castle of Siva-Khanah ’, and 


Turkish Amirs ucrc ranged, whilst the GJjtiri Ainirs were on the op|x>Mte 
Mile. 

* ThK chief is again mentioned by our author in his account of the Mughal 
invasion of these parts. Malik ^uth-ml-Dln was directed by Sultan Mufiam 
mad, Khwa1-j7.n1 Shah, under whose rule the Ghurfan empire west of the 
Indus had fallen, to pm all the fortresses of Ghur into n state of efficiency for 
defence against llu* Mughal* Malik Kufb-ud-Dtn, at last, succeeded in 
reaching Hindustan after a narrow escape of falling into the hands of those 
infidels. 

1 The idiom here, as in many other places, differs considerably, for example one 
set of copies has ^ and the other set «*— aW —pi* f 

* This event happened, near GilMnfn, in 6ll li. ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsur., 
ruled over Ghur for atxiut four years ; and most authors state that he was the 
hist of the race of Shansabati! who held sovereign power, and, with him, the 
dynasty terminated. This must have happened very shortly before the death 
of I-yal-du/. who was put to deatli in the tenth month of this year, according 
to some, and in 612 ll. according toothers ; but it is very probable that 1-yal-diiz 
did set up the favourite and trusted kinsman of his late master. See page 418. 

1 Several of the more modem copies of the text have Sata-Khanali for Siya- 
Kh*nah This fortress is again referred to in the last Section containing the 
account of the Mughal invasion. 
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there he remained for some time ; another, Malik Na$lr-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, went to the fortress of Bindar [or 
I’indar], in Upper Ghariistan. and long continued there. 
The youngest son, Jamshcd by name, during the troubles 
of the infidel Mughals. entered into the district of Harivv- 
ar-Rud, and, in the Darah of Khisht-Ab \ he was martyred 
[by Mughals]. Those two elder sons of the Sultan, through 
the calumny of Malik Khan of Hirat, received martyrdom 
at the hands of the slaves of Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah. They strove greatly, and strained every 
nerve ; but, as it was not the Divine will, neither one of 
them attained unto sovereignty. 


XX tl. Sl'I.TA.N 'ALA-l'D-DlN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF SHIM A'. 

UD-DiX-l-AHf.-'Al.l *, Till: I.AST OK Till-: SULTANS OK 

GIIL'K*. 

Previous to this, in several places, 'Ala-ud-Dln, Muham¬ 
mad, has been made mention of, that, at the outset of his 
career, he used to be styled Malik Ziya-ud-Dln, the l'carl 
of Ghur, and when, after Sultan Ghiyas-ud-I)in. Muham¬ 
mad, son of [Baha-ud-Din] Sam, he ascended the throne of 
Firuz-koh, his title became Malik [Sultan] ’Ala-ud-D'in \ 

Since Malik Nagir-ud-Din, Husain", at this time 
martyred Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, Firuz-koh, and the 
dominion of Ghur came under the control of the Amirs 
and troops of (iJjaznln, and of Ghur. They, in concert, set 
up Malik Husam-ud-Din, Husain-i-’Abd-ui-Mulik, Sar-i- 
Zarrad ’, over Firuz-koh, and they repaired the fort of 
Firuz-koh, and, in the midst of the city, and on the hill of 

4 IQjistU and £h"$ht, in Pu In, Minify damp, wel, humid, dank, snaked, 
&c., and ai) is Persian Tor water. The Pushto equivalent fur water is 
an-liah. 

* Our author makes the same blunder Imre as at page 391. Shuja'-ud-Din 
Ahu 'All, was 'Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad's, gr,)in/jnlJicr. See page 346. 

* I'his .should he, Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, restored. See page 391. 

1 See nrrle \ page 393. 

’ Previously meniioned as Amir i-Shikar, or Chief Huntsman. The idiom 
here varies considerably. 

* One copy of the text has *' Sih-Zarrad," and another St-Zarl. lie was 
set up as temporary ruler perhaps. He is no doubt, the same |>erson who is 
referred to by our author in his account ol (he Mughal invasion, and who, at 
that time, held the fortress of Sang ah of Ghur for Sultan Muhammad 
Kh" aiarm Shah, and his son Sul[an Jalal-ud-Din. 
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the fortress of Baz Kushk, they placed a barrier of iron, 
and raised a rampart, and commenced hostilities'. They 
brought Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, out of the castle 
of Ashiyar [of Gharjistan] and carried him away to 
Ghaznin. These events happened in the year 610 or 
Oil 11.* 

When Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, reached Ghaznin. 
Sultan Taj-ml-Din, Yal-duz, treated him with great honour 
and reverence, and commanded so that they took the 
canopy of State of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din from the head of 
that monarch's mausoleum, and they raised it over the 
head of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, and he [Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz] 
gave him the title of Sultan, and sent him to the capital, 
Firuz-koh. 

He returned to Ghur again ; and, when he had ruled for 
a period of one year and a little more, and the Jihutbah was 
read, and the money was coined in his name 1 * 3 4 , and his title 
of Sultan was made universally [public] in the Khutbah. 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shall, sent him the treaty 
which the Sultan had, at Nishapur, taken from him, to the 
effect that he ['Ala-ud-Din*, Muhammad] should never, 
at any time soever, draw sword against him [Sultan 
Muhammad]. Accordingly, in the year 612 H., Sultan 
'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, delivered up the city of Firuz- 
koh to the trusty officers of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 


1 The text here is very defective in most copies, and varies considerably 
both in words and idiom. Whom hostilities were carried on with does not appear. 

9 Sultan Mahmud was killed, according to our author and some other 
writers (see note*, page 407 and 410], in the second month of the year 607 H. ; 
and 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz, was killed after a reign, by our author's account, of 
four years and a little over, which, supposing the 14 little over" to have been 
one month only, would bring us to the third month of the year 611 11.; and, 
according to several authors, on the 3rd of the tenth month of that same year, 
Taj-ud-Din, I-yaJ duz, was himself pul to death at Buda'un by i-hak’s son-in-law, 
Shanis-ud-Din, I-yal-timisht who then ruled at Dibit. If these dates be cor¬ 
rect, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, could not have reigned more than six months 
which is evidently incorrect. Jahan-Ara says he vacated the throne, and 
retired to the court of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, leaving him to 
take possession of the country, after he had reigned one year and a little aver. 
This would bring us to about the fourth month uf 612 H.; and the Mimtakhah- 
ut-TawariJch states that I-yal-diiz was defeated and pul to death in this yea j, 
not in 611 II. The period assigned for Utsuz's reign is probably too great. 
See under Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, No. IV., Section XIX. 

3 1 do not think any of his coins have been found. 

4 At that time styled £iya-ud-Din, Muhammad. See note B , page 393. 
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Shah, and was himself conducted to Khwarazm. and was 
treated with great honour and veneration 1 

He took up his residence near to the Malikah-i-Jalali, 
the daughter of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhammad-i-Sam, 
who was joined in wedlock to him. They dwelt together" 
in the Khwarazmi dominions for a considerable time, and 
[at length] death’s decree arrived, and he was received into 
the Almighty's mercy. During the period of his own 
dominion and sovereignty, he had despatched trusty and 
confidential persons, and had acquired a place adjacent to 
[the tomb of] Shaikh Abu-Yazul, Hustami, and had caused 
the position of his tomb to be fixed upon ; and, at the 
time of his decease, he had made it his last request that 
his body should be removed from Khwarazm to Bustam. 

* Taj-uiM )in, 1 ynl-iluz, licing (lend at this time, Sull»n ’Alfi-ud-Din, 

Mu]ianimad, was deprived of his support ; and this may have another 

reason for his abdicating. Several other authors agree with reared tu this 
year, hut others again distinctly state that Sultan Muhammad obtained |x»s. 
session of Firur.-koh and GJpir, and also of Qhaznin, in 611 It. Ghiir, as 
previously slated, had heel) subject to him in the lime of Dtstiz. Yafa-i says : 
“ After these events [before related], in 61 III, [the Jami'-ut-Tawari]ih agrees, ] 
news reached the Sultan (Khwarazm Shah] that Taj-ud-Din, ( yal tliiz, had 
died at Ghazntn [our author and several others slate that he was pul to death 
at Huda'un], leaving no heir who was capable of succeeding him [lie left no 
son], and that one of hit staves had assumed his place. This determined 1 her 
Sul {an to devote his energies to the annexation of that territory, together with 
other extensive provinces. Having effected his purpose, llirat, Ghiir, G.bnrjis- 
tan, and Sijistan, and the territory as far as the frontier of llind, an extensive 
empire, and containing many flourishing cities and towns, previously ruled by 
Sultan Mahmud-i-Sahuk-Tigin and his descendants, up to the period of the 
rise of the Sullans of Qjjur, fell under his sway, and he nominated his eldest 
son, Jalal-url-Din, to the government of it," and a Khwarazmi z\mir (seepage 
2 j"] was appointed to rule it as his deputy or lieutenant. See the reign of 
Yal-duz further on. 

In the treasury, at Gharnln, where Stil(an Muizztid-l itn had placed them, 
were found, at this time that Sulfan Muhammad obtained |iossessinn of Qhaz- 
nln, several documents from the Khalifah's Court to the Gburian Suljans, 
inciting them to hostility against him, and vilifying and maligning him and his 
acts. The finding of these documents proved to him that the hostility of the 
Ghuris towards him proceeded from the instigation contained in them. He 
did not make known the contents of these documents at this lime, intending to 
do so after sufficient time had elapsed for him to free the countries of the East. 
See note 4 , page 265. 

• How was it |H)ssible for them to have duett together, when, as our author 
himself states at pages 30I andJ92, the marriage was never consummated, and 
the princess died a maid ? They may have resided near each other. She had 
heen betrothed to Tugfaan Shah, grandson of Malik Mu-ayyid-i-A tnah-dar, 
before she was betrothed to £iya-ud-Din. See page 1&2. 
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When, in accordance with his last will, they conveyed his 
remains to Bustam, the attendant at the Rbankah [mo¬ 
nastery] of Bustam, the night previously, saw Shaikh Abu- 
Yazld in a dream, who said to him, “ To-morrow a 
traveller and guest arrives : it bchoveth that thou shouldst 
perform the rite of going forth to receive him." At the 
dawn of the morning the attendant of the Khankah set out 
from Bustam ; and, at about the first watch of the day, 
the bier of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, arrived from 
the direction of Khwarazm. It was conducted with all 
reverence and veneration into Bustam, and they buried 
him likewise adjoining the SJiaikh-ul-'Arifain. AbO-Yazld 
—the mercy of the Almighty be upon them !—and the 
Maliks of Gljur, and the Sultans of the Shansabi race, by 
the extinction of his dominion, came to a termination. 



SECTION XVIII. 


THE SHAXSAUAXiAll SIU.TAVS OK yUKUARISTAN AND 
DAMIAN'. 


Miniiaj-i-Sakaj, JOrjanI, the humblest of the servants of 
the Almighty's threshold, thus states, that, as Almighty 
God raised up great and powerful Sultans from the race of 
the Shansabams, who were Maliks over the mountain 
tracts of (Ihur, and brought within the grasp of their juris¬ 
diction, and under their subjection, sundry territories of 
the countries of 'Ajam and of Hind, one of those territories 
was Tukjtaristan and the mountain tracts of liamian, the 
rulers of which part have been famous and celebrated upon 
all occasions, from the most remote ages, for the grandeur 
of their station, the abundance of their riches, the vastness 
of their treasures, the number of their mines, and their 
buried wealth; and, on sundiy occasions, the sovereigns of 
'Ajam, such as Kubad and Firuz', these rulers have van¬ 
quished and overcome. That tract of country has also 
been famed and celebrated, to the uttermost parts of the 
countries of the world, for its mines of gold, silver, rubies, 
and crystal, bejadah' [jade], and other [precious] things. 

When the sun of the prosperity of the Maliks and 
Sultans of Ghur ascended from the eastern parts of 
eminence, and Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-soa, had 
wreaked vengeance upon the people of Gbaznin, he had 
leisure to turn his attention to the subjugation of that 
territory. After having subdued it, he installed therein his 
eldest brother, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas'ud, and from him 
descended an illustrious posterity, and Maliks of grandeur 
and dignity, the marks of whose equity and beneficence, 

1 See now *, page 423. 

■ The name of a gem, by some said In lie a species of ruby, and by others 2 
species of sapphire; but jadt is no doubt meant, finer refer., to a species of 
jasper found in these parts. 
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and the fame of whose munificence and obligations con¬ 
ferred, became published throughout the four quarters of 
the world 5 . The mercy of the Almighty be upon the 
whole of them ! 


1 . MALIK FAKHK-UD.IliN. MAS’-Cl), SON OF ’IZZ-UD-DIN, 
AI. HUSAIN. SHANSAUl. 

Malik Fakhr-ud-Dln. Mas'ud, son of Al-Husain, was 
older than his other six brothers ; and his mother was a 
Turkiah 4 . He was a sufficiently great monarch; but, as 
he was not by the same mother as [his brothers] the 
Sultans', they did not permit him to occupy the throne of 
the dominions of GJjur, for this reason, that five other 
brothers', both on the side of the father and mother, were 
§hansaban!s, while the Malik-ul-Jibal, Muhammad, who 
attained martyrdom at Ghaznin. was by another mother, 
who was the attendant of the mother of the Sultans, and 
Malik Fakhr-ud-Din, Mas'ud, was by a Turkish bond- 
woman, as has been previously stated. 

After Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain [Jahan-soz], became 
disengaged from taking revenge upon the inhabitants of 
Ghaznin, and had demolished the Ka$rs of Bust, which 
was the place of residence of the house of Mahmud, he 
caused an army to be got ready from the capital of Ghur. 
and marched towards TuJjharistan, and, in the subjugation 
of that territory, and the strongholds thereof, manifested 
great alertness and dexterity; and the Amirs of Ghur, in 
that army, displayed such valour and martial heroism, 
that, if Rustam-i-Dastan' had been present, he would have 
recited the story of their valour. 

When those tracts were taken possession of,'Ala-ud-Din, 
Husain, placed Malik Fa]chr-ud-Din, Mas’ud [his brother], 
upon the throne of Hamian, and that territory was com- 

J A term constantly quoted by Lastem authors before the time of Columbus. 

4 The feminine of Turk. 

* They only assumed the title of SultJn some time subsequent to this period, 
mid, of course, were not all Sultans at once. 

■ Here our author refcis over again to the “Sultans" just mentioned. There 
is no improving his style without taking great liberty with the original. 

7 Pastin. a name of Zabi-Zar |Zi»l of the Golden I.ncks], the father of 
Rustam. 
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mitted to his chaise 1 . Malik Fak]]r-ud-Din, Mas’ud, 
having amended the throne, the adjacent hill territories, 
[namely] the mountain tract of Shaknan*, Tukharistan, as 
far as Dar-gun', and Bilaur, and the tracts towards Turkistan 

* litre, again, our author contradicts his own previous statements. At page 
339 lie say> that, on the ileath of Malii, Tzz-ud-l)tn, Husain (llu- father of 
Kakhr- u<l-l)in, Mai ud, 'Ala-ud-Min, ljlusain, ami others], Saif-ml-Dln, Surf, 
the eldest legitimate son, who succeeded to his father's authority, divided tht 
dominions among his six brother s and himself, and that, in that dromon, 
Hannan r rat assigned to tht eldest brother, haJthr-UtlT'ln, Mas'iid. Now he 
Mates that 'Ala-ud-1>In, Husain, conquered this territory several years sub¬ 
sequently, after he had destroyed the city of Gharuin. Jahan-Ara also slates 
that, in the division of the father's hereditary patrimony among the brothers, 
Kantian went to the eldest son Ly a Turkish Ixiiul-woinaii, Fakhr-ml l >in. 
Mas'ud. 

The older Chroniclers contain a great deal ri-s|>ccling the affairs of Tnkh iris- 
tan and the 11 jy.ilil.ih, whatever "the day-stam|ied annals of Senaeehenh " 
(Sennacherih?]niay say. Ibn-i-Khurdad-Uili, in his account of the Turks, also 
refers to them. 1 laytal [J’-t*], according to the ancient dialect of Bukhara, 
is said to signify a man of great strength and size ; the 'Arabs made it I laytal 
[Ji^] tht plural form of the word, applied to the |>eople generally, living 
llayatilah One writer slates that I laytal was the nanie of the ter¬ 

ritory of Khutlan, a dependency of Badakhshan, also called Kol-ab [Kol-i- 
Ab, which signifies a lake); hut this is contrary to the MasaI.IK wa 
MaMai.iK, and to our author's account. 

Kiruz, son of Yazdijurd, son of Bahram-i-fiur, when his brother Murmur 
ascended the throne, fled from his fief of Sijistan, by way of Gharjislan and 
Tukharistan, and sought shelter and aid from Khuih nnwaz. the king of the 
llayatilah. According 1o the Kau^at-ut-Tahirin, the name of the ruler he 
sought aid from was Faghani, the Cha ghaut. or Shall of the Chagbanliiis. 
He Cs] mused the cause of Kiruz, and agreed to aid him with 30,000 men If 
Hriiz would cede to him Tirmid and VVesali. Another author calls the people 
of Tukharistan itself llayatilah likewise. By Kaghani's aid Kiruz gained 
the throne of Iran ; and for many years subsequent to this, and during several 
succeeding reigns, there was alternate j>eace and war In-tween the sovereigns of 
Iran and the llayatilah rulers. In the time of X usher win, the llayatilah, 
living without a ruler, are sard to have chosen 1-aphanl (this would seem, from 
what was stated alxjve frum another author, to lie the iiarnc of the family, not 
the person's name], the ChagJjanian ruler of Jukhari-stan. 1 have neither 
space nor lime to say more at present ; but will merely observe, that, by some 
modem writers Tukharistan and Turkistan are often confused, one for the 
oilier. 

* Sfaaghnan and Shaknan are synonymous: “ Shighnan '* is not correct, 
but such as one would adopt who could not read the original fur himself, and 
depended entirely on the statements and translations of others, 

> Considerable discrepancy exists here, in some copies of the text, with ret]sect 
to these names. The liest copies have as above, although the oldest leaves 
out the and, which makes it Dar.gun of Bilaur. The next best has iJar-gut [or 
Dar-kot or kut], which, if the ^ of the original MS. was written rather long 
drawn out, as is often done, might be mistaken for o The next best copies, 
which are comparatively modem, have Dar-giir [or Lar-gor], and one Dar-bur 
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to the boundary of Wakhsh 3 and liadakbsban. the whole 
came under his jurisdiction \ 

Malik Fakhr-ud-D'in. Mas’ud, had able and accomplished 
sons; and, when Kimaj 4 , from Balkh, and Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz‘, from Hirat, who were slaves of the Sanjari 
dynasty, conspired to eject SuttSn Ghiyag-ud-Dm, Mu- 
hammad-i-Sam, in order to take possession [of the country] 
as far as Firuz-koh, and the Ghiyaslah sovereignty was, as 
yet, in the morning of its ascendancy, Malik I : akhr-ud-Dln. 
Mas'ud, rendered assistance to them, under the stipulation 
that whatever pertained to Khurflsan should go to them, 
and what belonged to Qjur to [him] Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. 
Mas'ud 4 . 

When Almighty God bestowed victory upon Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-D'in. and Malik Taj-ud-Dln, Yal-duz, of Hirat, 
was slain, he despatched the head of Yal-duz ' to his uncle, 
Malik Fakbr-ud-Din. Mas'ud, whose forces had arrived 
near at hand. Sultan Gbiyas-ud-Diu followed in pursuit 
of them, and Malik Fakhr-ud-Din was put to the rout. 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din discerned him, and caused him to 
turn back again, and conducted him to his camp, and 
there placed him on the throne"; and Sultan Ghivas-ud- 
Din, and Mu'izz-ud-Din, both of them, stood before the 

[or llar-lxrr]. The printed text, ami one of the most recent copies, have l)ar- 
kCifah ; ami the former, in a mite, llur-I’.ilaur; and, in brackets, as the pro¬ 
bable reading, “/lira tit anj /iihiur but the different copies of the text 
collated do not show that this is at all the correct reading. 

3 Also called Khntbn. 

3 The dominions of the Suljans of Ilrnnian and Tukharistan, according to 
|ahan Ara and several other works extended north to the territory of Kash- 
Char ; south as far as Qhnrjistan ami Ghnr ; cast to Kashmir ; and west as far 
as Tirmid. bee note*, |>agc 426. 

* This appears to lx- the same Amir Kimaj referred to in rote s , jiagc 35S ; 
and lie is proliably the same as mentioned in note*, |xige 374: and this 
Yal-duz [I-yal-duzJ must be the same who is mentioned in the same note, 
which see. 

1 See pages 371-4. 

* Mr. E. Thomas, in his paper on the " Coins of the Kings of Ghazni," 
Ko. As. Journal, vol. xvii., in a note, page 199, erroneously stales that, “On 
the first rise of Ghias.ud-tliu, Knkijl akhr fj-ud-din aids Am;, under the cor- 
dilion that all the conquests in Khurasan should Jxtrtain to the former, while 
the acquisitions in lihor should fall to his own share." The conditions were 
between ]£>maj and Yal-dui and h'akhr-ud-Ilin, not Ghiyas-url-Din. 

7 bee the account given in Ghivas-ud-Dln's reign, where our author says 
that Eim&j's head was sent, page 373, and note 3 . 

* A round-aUmi way of stating that they took him prisoner. 
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throne in attendance on him. Chroniclers state that Malik 
Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas'ud, became enraged [at this], and that 
he reproached both or them unjustly, saying that they 
mocked him. His words were these : "You two rascally 
boys laugh at me!" The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
them ! 

This exclamation of his has been mentioned here for this 
reason, that the beholders and readers of these pages may 
know the laudable qualities of these two monarchs, the 
extent of their compassion and clemency, to what degree 
they guarded the honour and respect [due] towards their 
uncle, and to what extremity they bore his injustice \ 

When the two Sultans’ became disengaged from this 
audience, they caused complete arrangement to be made 
for the return of their uncle, and conferred honorary dresses 
upon the whole of his Amirs and Slaves, and caused them 
to return. Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas'ud, retired towards 
lkimian again ; and there he acquired great power, and 
the Sultans and Maliks of Ghur used constantly to pay 
him homage. 

Mis career came to an end in [the enjoyment of) 
sovereignty ", and he ruled for a long period and died. 
1 Ic had several worthy and deserving sons. Sultan SJpims- 
ud-Din was the eldest, and Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi \ and 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, 'All. 

II. SIT.TAN hi!\MS.CD-niN. MUHAMMAD, SON OK MAST'D, 
SON OK Al. Hl'S.MN, SlIANSAHi. 

When Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud, of Humian, was 

5 We have ample proofs of their airialiilily and loiig-sufTerin;;, fr«m oui 
author's point ol view, in I tie fate of SuJpin KJjusrau Malik ami In', family, ami 
'Abbas-i-Shis. . 

1 Mu'izz-ud-Din, the younger brother, only received the title of Sultan 
some time after this occurrence. 

1 Such are the word-, in the original : it seems a truism if the passage is not 
corrupt. 

1 This is the Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, who had his head struck off at Khuarazm, 
mentioned in note *, page 481. He can scarcely l>e the same [icrson as men¬ 
tioned at page 542, Iwcause the latter's mother was one of the sisters of the 
two Susans, Ghiyaj-ud-Din. and Mu'iu-ud-Din. If he is, his father, Kakhr- 
ud-Dln, Mas'ud, must have married his own niece; while his son, Sljams-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, must have married her sister, a most unlikely alliance, 
illegal according to Muhammadan law. There must have therefore been two 
persons named Taj-ud-Din, Zangi, but of the same race. 

E C 
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taken to the Almighty's mercy, his eldest son was Sultan 
Sh.ims-ud-Din. Muhammad \ and they raised him to the 
throne of 15amian ; and the sister of the Sultans Ghivas- 
uil-Uin and Mu'izz-nd-Din was married to him, which 
princess's title was Hurrah-i-Jalali. She was older than 
cither of the Sultans, and was the mother of Sultan lfciha- 
iid-U5n ( Sam, the son of [Shams ud-Din] Muhammad. 

When Sultan Shams-ud-Din. Muhammad, ascended the 
throne of Bamian, in accordance with the last will of his 
father, and with the concurrence of the Amirs, Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-DJn sent him a robe of honour, and paid him 
abundant deference and respect. He brought the whole 
of the territory of Tukharistan under his swuv, and, suhse- 
qnently, the city of Balkh. Chaghanian *. Wnkhsh. Jarum, 
Badakhshan. and the hill tracts of Shaknan *, came under 

4 This is the Malik's son, Shams-nd-Oni, Muhammad, who was taken 
prisoner by the Nipnli-sniar, Ilnrankash, along with 'Ala-ud-l >f 11, Husain 
| Jali-ln-suz], anil ’Alt, Jalrt, in I he engagement with Sail an Sanjar lie fore 
Aohali in 547 It. £hanis-ud-llin, Muhammad, obtained 50.000 dinars from 
Hiiint.in for his ransom, which sum was paid over to ItnrnnVash- Our author, 
hail lie known I his, is lint likely In have relalcil it. 

* The host I'aris c-.py, tin- 1 . O. I.. MS., ami the Ko. As. Soc. MS., have 

Isfahan ! ! 

1 Others say llalkh, Utigjtlan or Mukhin [IkhIi arc correct], Chaghaniiin, 
am) some pari of llnd.ikh-sliaii. Accoiding In our author, his father, fakir- 
mlDtii, Mas’ii.l. Itchl sway liver sonic tif these very tracts, now mentioned as 

sul'scpiently ” coining iiinler the sway of the son. However, it is dear, 
whatever “//,• n'N '/&><»« y ” may say to the contrary, tliat Tukharistan wa> lull 
a district or province of llalkh, and nol a vast tract of country 11 ronclnngfrom 
tit,- jronti.-rs of Portia" (wherever that might mean in those days) "10 iho 
or Mountains of I\unir and that " t hr yoot J‘o-./:ri or <>xuj" 
tlid not "run t/iroiij’h thf mni.Hr" of the Tukh, install here referred to. for ilir 
very good ie.i'-m llinl it lies snitlli of llie Iiluni, Alliii, or Uxiis. The Masai.IK 
vv a M amAi.iK plainly states, that of llalkh there are a imniUr of tlivisions ami 
districts, such a< Tukharistan, Kludimi, Samnagan, JJughlan, Zawaltn |this 
in all proltaliilily, is Mr. Thomas's Wnrwalin” [ w »‘. ■) the first , is the 
copulative conjinieiioii, and the , wants the [mint to make ii |; and llaihakis, 
Walufilij — JVj —may lx- traced to the same source. Of this Tukhiristlii, 
Till, (tan was'ihe ehiet and largest lown. Had such a place as Walualij licen 
(Xptto! of Tukharistan, our auilioi would, without doubt, have known of it, 
and have mentioned it here. Chaghanian and Wnkhsh lie to the northward 
of this Tukharistan, and are accounted in Mawar-un-Nahr. as this latter term 
signifies, vir. Iwyond the river. “The Wakhsh-Ah—river of Wakhsh— 
issues out of Turkistan into the territory of Wnkhsh. runs onward towards 
llalkh. and falls into the Ji(iun, near Tinnid." In his account of the Mughal 
invasion, our atilhor mentions llalkh | »■ ] and Wnlhh sometitnes as one 
and the same place, and, at others, as separate places. 

While on this subject-, 1 must now mention another matter. In the Masalik 
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his jurisdiction. He marched forces in every direction, 
and throughout the whole of those parts his mandates were 
obeyed. 

In the year in which the Sultans of Gjjiir and Gljaznin 
led an army into the territory of Ruil-bar of Marw. to 
repel Sultiln Shah, the Khwarazmi \ Sultan Shams-ml- 
Din. Muhammad, by command of the Sultans, brought the 
forces of Hami.ln and Tukharistan and joined them. On 
the occasion of Sultan Shah's overthrow, Malik IkthA-ud- 
Din, Tughril, of Hirfit, who had been a slave of Sultan 
Sanjar, and who, obliged to evacuate Hirat, hail joined 
Sultan Shah, in this engagement fell into the hands of the 
troops of Samian. They slew him, and brought his head 
to the presence of Sultan Ghiy.is-ud-1 )in. The Sultan [in 
consequence] became very cordial towards Shams-nd-I)in. 
Muhammad, and upon this very occasion his advance¬ 
ment * took place, and he received the title of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din. and a black canopy of state was assigned 
to him. 

Previous to this, neither Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. MasTid, 
nor he bail any canopy of state, and his designation was 
Malik Shams-ud-Din : but, when he acquired a canopy of 
state, he obtained the title of Sultan 9 ; and by Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-I)in, and Muizz-iid-Din, who were his uncle's 
sons, he was treated with great honour and reverence. 

\vA Mamviik. U.irnj.in is clcscrilwd a> “a town about half the extent of 
Halkh [in those thy- Itnlkh was a very extensive city], situated on a hill, and 
in from of 11 flows lilt river wliith runs through 5 hurjisl.ui." The T.trikJl-i 
Alfi. a work of ^ival authority, Jnleui-Ar;i, I lie Mmitakhal.-m-Taw.uikh, 
anil Mime olhers, di-linctly aid ( 1 i.il there was rn- t,K. n .■ huh-, rr utf. ! ,./ IS.mi j.in, 
which is the leiiiie of lhc c.iniitrv, mid that l< isir [.—<— |, llvsir (-*-], 
was ihe name of its chief town, which place was loially destroyed 
liy Ch'l'”i/ Khan on his advance towards Gha/nin. Ihe Munlakhab- 
Ut-law.irikh says llainl.in n < dm tolled Ttikh.ni't.in ! Hayif iv probably 
the place called “(iitl^iilih ” hy Masson, lull sin h name is not to !*• found in 
any 1‘er-ian hi.toryth.il I l.ivnv of. 'Ihe MiighMs styled it .ll.itf'ilif —the 
unfortunate city—after its min. 

1 See pa^cs 24O. and notc k , ]m£c 379. 

* The printed teat and I. O. I- MS. 1 <152, and two others, have £0 -Zj 
refills?, drift in: iiy; and, in the k. A. Snc. MS. *>'i- repulsing, drr.ing 
army 

* l hc text here exhibits considerable variations, and great differences el 
idiom e.\|>ress the same signification. Some authors state that, on this occa¬ 
sion, Mu'iM-ud-Din also received the title of Sultan, and that lieforc his title 
was only Malik. 
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The Almighty bestowed upon him worthy and excellent 
offspring, and blessed him with six sons 1 ; and for a con¬ 
siderable time the country of Tukharistan continued under 
the jurisdiction of his officers. He patronized learned men 
of distinction, and they took up their residence in his 
dominions ; and acted with equity and beneficence towards 
his subjects, and died renowned and popular; and, after 
him, the sovereignty came to Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam. 


in. .SULTAN HAII.\-UI)-I)iN, SAM, SON OF SULTAN SHAMS- 
UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD. 

Sultan Baha-ud-Din, S3m, was a very great and august 
monarch, and was just and enlightened. lie was the 
patrunizer of learned men, and the dispenser of equity ; 
and, in his day, the whole of the learned 'Ulama were 
unanimous, that there was no Musalman sovereign who 
was a greater cherisher of learned men, for this reason, that 
his intercourse, his communion, and his converse, were 
exclusively with 'Ulama of judgment and discrimination. 

He was, on both sides, a Shansabani and his mother 
was the Hurrah-i-Jalalf. the daughter of Sultan Baha-ud- 
J_)'in, Sam, the sister of the two Sultans, and older than 
cither of them. Kazi Taj-ud-Dln, Zaw'zani, who was the 
most eloquent man of his day, [upon one occasion] was 
delivering a discourse within his [Baha-ud-Dtn’s] palace, 
and, during the invocation, the Sultan said : “ What adorn 
ment can I give to the bride of the realm upon the face of 
whose empire two such moles exist, one Ghiyas-ud-Dln 
and the other Mu’izz-ud-Dtn 3 ! ” The Almighty's mercy 
be upon them al! ! 

1 Our author, like others, does not even give the names of these sons. 
Rnha-ud-Din, Sam, however, was not the eldest of the sons of Shams-ud -l) 5 n. 
Muhammad. When the latter died, the Damian nobles raised his eldest sun, 
'Abbas, by a Turkish wife, to the throne. The two brothers, Ghiyas-ud-Din 
and Mu’in-ud-Din, were angry at this, and they deposed 'Abbas, and set up 
their sister's son, .Sam, and he received the title of Baha-ud-Din. 'Abbas 
might have been here entered among the rulers of Tukharistan and Bamian as 
well as l£u$b-ud-Din, I-bak, among the sovereigns of Ghaznin. 

J The mother of his grandfather, Kakhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, was a Turkish 
bond-maid. 

J These are our author's exact words, but what the “invocation" was our 
chronicler does not say; but it is a way he has of mystifying his own state¬ 
ments. The fact is, as related by another nuthor, that the mentioned 
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In short, the admirable benevolence of that monarch 
towards the T'lama of Islam was more than can be con¬ 
tained within the compass of writing. That Miracle of the 
World. Fakhr-nd-Pin. Muhammad. Riizi 4 , composed the 
Risalah-i-Hahftiah in that Sultan’s name ; and for a con¬ 
siderable period he continued under the shadow of that 
sovereign’s favour and protection. That C hief of learned 
Doctors. Jalal-ud-Din, Warsak *, during the Sultan's reign, 
attained the office of Shaikh-ill-Islam of the district of 
B.tlkh ; and Maulana Saraj-i-Minhaj \ that Most Kloquent 
of ’.\jam, anti the Wonder of his Age, was sent for, secretly, 
by Sultan Haha-ud-Din, Sam, from the Court of Firuz-koh, 
who despatched a seal-ring of turquoise stone with the 
name of Sam engraved upon it, and with great respect and 
reverence invited the Maulana to his Court. When this 
circumstance occurred, the writer of this History, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, was in the third year of his age. 

The requests and solicitations of Sultan Ilaha-ud-Din, 
Sam, were continuous and unremitting. The reason of 
this was, that, during the time of [his father] Malik 1 
Shanis-ud-Din, Muhammad, the Maulana proceeded from 
Gha/.nin towards Bamlan, and, at that period, Baha-ud- 
Din, Sam, held charge of the district of Balarwaii *. lie 
paid his respects to the Maulana, and sought to retain 

ntinvc, lieyan nut day fnnn tlit pulpii 10 enlnyi/e llah'i-nd-lltn, and was 
L-MuUin:’ tile Ilnni'Mimy stale lii.s itnniiniuiis woo in, when itinl 111, narclt ia- 
claimed: “What adornment can 1 yive unto the k I->111'- Iwiilr, when mi 
llit check 11I her smcrciyiity arc alien.ly two -mil im.lt-.?” 'I licwiinlkh.il 
N^niliis >1 wii/.". ami altii n DtiiL'imii mult ; and tlit nml.-t litre rclurral to aic 
his twii nialtrii.il uncle-, Ghivus-ml-l>Jn and MiTi/r-iid-liin. 

* falian-Ara and Munlakhah-ut-Tawarikh say that tialia-inl -1 itn, Sam, 
was a Itarntd monarch. and a friend nf learned men ; a- an example <if wlihh 
lit iiiteitairiisl, near hit ]>crM>n, the Imam 1 akhi-ml len, .if K.i/, and treated 
him wiih yreut favour and c.in-idcrali'in. They 1I1 • nut, h<mevi-r, inentii.n 
“that Most l'.l'n|ttent i>f ’Ajani, and tile Wonder <.f hi- Aye,” mir author's 
falher ; in fact, I have never noticed his name r>it<ntiiiiied in an) 1 other work. 
This same Imam «as >nhsci|iiently accused, l.y some |<ai lies, of Inoiiiy hinnylil 
almnt the assassination of Snljan Mu'i/t-nii-l)in. Sec note 1 , j.aye 4S5, and 
noie ", paye jS;. 

s In -omi* * \\ ar-»al and Kaiiv'ik. 'i he aliovc sccnii the most coucd. 

6 Our author's lather. 

* Sultan Sham-* ml-1 Jin, whose rcigti has just been ^i\ciL 

9 The majority of the IktsI logics are as alwive, hui twn other’s have 41 l?al. 
wan/' ami three others •*Harwaii l 1 * And one *’llaiarwan of Hauiian hut at 
115 our author *a>> lularwan h ir« ClprjisJnn. 
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him, and showed him great respect and veneration ; and 
he had both seen and heard his soul-inspiring discourse, 
and his heart-expanding conversation, and the pleasure he 
had derived therefrom remained impressed upon his royal 
mind, and lie was desirous of enjoying all the delicacies of 
the benefits of the Maulana's conversation When liaha- 
ud-Dln, Sam, reached the throne of sovereignty of Hamlan, 
he sent for the Maulana repeatedly, and charged him with 
the administration of all the offices connected with the 
law, and sent him his private signet-ring. 

The Maulana proceeded to the Court of BaniiAn from 
the Court of Kirfiz-koh without the permission of Sultan 
Ghiyas-ud-Din ; and, when he arrived in that part, lie was 
treated with great respect and honour, and the whole of 
the [legal] functions of that kingdom, such as tile Chief 
Kazl-ship of the realm and other parts, the judicial ad¬ 
ministration of the triumphant forces, the chaplaincy of the 
State ’, together with the office of censor : , with full power 
of tile ecclesiastical law, the charge of two colleges, with 
assigned lands and benefactions abundant, all these offices 
the Maulana was entrusted with. The diploma conferring 
the whole of these offices, in the handwriting of the Sahib*, 
who was tile Wazir of the kingdom of Hannan, up to the 
present time that this TaiiakaT was put in writing in the 
sublime name of the great Sultan, Nasir-ud-Dunya wa ud- 
i)m, Abii-l-Miizafifar-i-Mahmiid, son of Sultan 1-yal-timish, 
Ka.sim-i-Aniir-iil-Mumminiti*—whose monarchy may the 
Almighty perpetuate !—still exists in the Kharitah [a bag of 
embroidered silk] containing the author's diplomas, along 
with his banner and his turban of honour. The mercy of 

• Allowance mu>1 Ik: made for a lilile family blarney. 

1 Here, loo, ihc text varies much. One set of copies—the oldest—has as 
hUivc -—y } AtJ j *UI — whilst the other — 

comprisingilio more modem copies—.i-ilki. s , at'.*- >1*; 

— **ihe Chief $afi-*hip of the country, ami settlcmenl of ihc requests of the 
triumphant forces or retinue.” 

5 An official who examines the weights and measures, ami has a supervision 
over merchants ami shop-keepers, superintends the markets, ami fixes the 
price of grain, &t\ lie can whip thi»^e found wine-bibbing, and interfere in 
other matters relating to public morality. 

3 The title given to a minister. 

4 This title is totally mcoireet. See reign of Shain>-ud-lHn f 1 -yal-iimisjj, 
Section XXI. 
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the Almighty be upon them! This fact is recorded in 
the narrative to show the admirable faith of that pious 
ruler. 

In short, he was a great monarch ; anil his dominions 
assumed great amplitude and expansion, and comprised 
the whole of the country of Tukhuristan and its depend¬ 
encies. together with other territories, namely, in the east \ 
as far as the frontier of Kashmir, and, in the west, as far as 
the boundary of Tirmid and Halkh ; north, as far as the 
hounds of Kadigh.ir ; and south, as far as Gluir and Cihar- 
jistan, in the whole of v hich the Khtilbah was read for him 
and the money impressed with his name' 1 . The whole of 
the Maliks and Amirs of each of the three kingdoms, 
namely, Gluir, Ghaxnin, and Harman, after |the decease of| 
both the Sultans [Ghiyas-ml-Dili, and Mti‘izz-nd-1 )in|, 
turned their eyes on him ; and, when Sultan IMu'iz/.-ud- 
Din, Muhaimnad-i-Sam, was martyred, the Maliks and 
Amirs of Ghaznin. both Glum's and l’urks, with one con¬ 
sent, requested him to come [and assume the sovereignty] 1 . 
Sultan Haha-ud-1 )in. Sam, accordingly, determined to pro¬ 
ceed from llamian In Ghaznin. and set out in that direction 
with a numerous army. 

1 At ills ]Jcrioci time were |Kiwrrfil! sovereigns ruling i»vci K .1 shini■ and its 
dependencies aim the Jnh.tiigiiinh riders <il Simal. who In Id sway mo a 
large portion of I lie tiinunt.iin <tislrsct-'> lo ihc i-l, ami the .Sidt.nis «jf 1‘i^‘li, i.l 
whom mure alien. 

4 !!.ni much nf this trad novo yi-l lic.'.ril the Klin(I«n!i ‘ 

• I 1 ri<huih"s lliilnrv, nr rallier ilm tr.ci-t:<ci 1 >11 <.1 liiishith's History, nlinli 
supplies the chief raaloiiU ler 1 lie Historic-. of India « i.illei I, here ’■ays |ill..I 
is 1 lieu-xi | ■ — *‘ I’he inclination nf the K 1 in.ii.di* M ■j-nvynl-ul- M nils )a lillc given 
In Wa/irs], and :)ic 1 uri. Amir-, «a* Imiaid. ilie snicmgniy nf (Wiiv.is-i'd- 
I Ji 11, Mahmud; and llio Olpin Ainii-, in >eird, onteit.itnol the idea .,f itie 
wnoreigr.ly nf luhn-ml-J »iu. Sam.'' This is non ly in I lie iv-inUof mir am Inn, 
whom lie <|iin’os; Inn l»..w. sol. i, j>|i. 14*1-50, translates llii.s passage tints: 
"Tlie Onirali.s of filiji 1 , hf,u I’.ilin td-duri, I hr King’s ('nu.sin, 

(i'f/mii of lianiia, .n.’i/ 0/10 .■/ tit t ~\n //wijriji; and th,' I ’tztiv [Chaja- 

id-MuiucIt ! !], and tit 1 ■.'//.ft .flat I'u>narit\ mr Manned, son of 
1)10 former Fniper.ir, the hr-allicr nf M.iliomnn I idinri.” Italia.s, v.d. i., page 
iSti, renders il : "The iluefs nf fdionr clr»i=:t«-fl 11 for U.dia ond Ueen, the 
King’s cousin, (j,Konor of Itamyaa, and uns of die seven sons of Arc-nod- 
I leeii 1 loossoin ; svliiln the \ i/ier and the oflicers of the T ooiky nicrccnaiics 
es|>ou«cd the cause of Mahmoud,’’ i\e. 

This is fai'.hfnlly rendering the text, eertainly ; lint it so happens that Hahii. 
ml-Dill, Sam, was iicithci lioftmor nf liamyan. nor wa.> lie one of /frc-ood- 
Deen iloossciu’s ( 1/r ud lJin, yusaiti’s] sons, hut certainly his grandjather, 
l'akhi-ml-I)in. Mas'inl, \\a- l/z-nd-ilir, Al-l^usam's, son. 
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When he reached the district of Kidin", he was attacked 
with diarrhoea, and, only nineteen days after the martyr¬ 
dom of the victorious Sultan Mu'izz-ud-DIn, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, died. His reign was 
fourteen years 


IV. SULTAN JAt-AI.-LTi-UIN. ’AM', SON OK HAllA-UD-DIN, 
SAM, IJAMiANI. 

When the victorious Sultan Mu’izz-ttd-Din, Muhammad- 
i-Sam, obtained martyrdom, and Sultan Baha-ud-Diil, 
Sam, departed this life on the way [to Ghaznin]. the heirs 
to the sovereignty, then remaining, were of two branches 
of the Shansabanlah race—one, the family of the Sultans 
of Barman, and the second, the family of the Sultans of 
Gljur. When they conveyed the bier of the victorious 
Sultan from Dam-yak*, the Turkish Slaves of the [late] 
Sultan, the great Maliks and Amirs, took the Sultan's bier, 
together with vast treasures, and the magazines of military 
stores, from the Amirs of Gh tir. Those Ghiiriftn Amirs, 
who were in the army of Hindustan, were inclined towards 
the sons of Sultan Baha-ud-Din, Sam, and the Turk Amirs 
were inclined to Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. Mahmud, son of 
I Gh iyiis-nd-Din.l Muhaminad-i-Sam, the [late] Sultan’s 
nephew 3 . 

* ll seems somewhat remarkable that kid,in proved fatal, according In nur 
author. In so runny of llic Shausnbaui chiefs. Muhammad, son of Sun, and 
Jlahii-lld-llin, Sain, sun of ’lu-ud-llin, Al-Husain, alsu hutli died at Ktd.m. 
Sec Isaacs 321 and 343. 

■ lie died in Sha'ban, 602 11., mid reigned fourteen years. lie must there¬ 
fore have Siieeeeded to the throne alsjul the middle of the year 58S 11., which 
was the year in which SiiIRiii ,V 1 u'ir/-ud-l)in defeated Kae I'itliora at Tara'in. 

1 Nearly every co|>y of 1 lie texl is incorrect here in givin-j the name of 'Ala- 
uil llln, Muhammad, instead of his brother's, Jalal-iid -1 lin, ’All ; and Ala- 
ud-l)iu is again mentioned in them as the last of the $J|aiisalif rulers of 
Qhaznin, and he never ruled over Tukharislan. The best Paris copy, how¬ 
ever, eontrnry to alt the ethers examined, lias both brothers here. Jahan-Ara and 
snme others have llic same: hut, in them, the brothers are nut mentioned again, 
and the dynasty of Tukharistnii lernunalcs with them. Raujnl uj-Sala agrees 
with the almvc, and mentions 'Ala-ud-IHii among the Ghaznin rulers, his 
proper place. 

* See note*, page 48G. 

5 Our author here contradicts the statement made in the preceding page. 
The fact was that all the Amirs, hoth Turks and ( jhuris. seemed desirous that 
Faha-ud-I >in, Sam, should succeed to the supreme authoiity ; but after his 
deal It they became divided, when the choice lay I retween his son, ’Ala-ud-DIn, 
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The Ghurian Amirs, such as were at Qfcaznin, namely, 
the Sipah-Salar [the Commander of Troops] Ittiarosljti\ 
Suliman-i-Shis, and others besides them, wrote letters to 
'Ala-ud-Din, and Jalal-ud-Din [sons of Baha-ud-Din, S.im], 
and prayed them to come to Ghaznin. and they came 
thither, as will be subsequently recorded, please God, in 
the Section on the Sultans of Ghaznin. 

When Jalal-ud-Din had seated his brother on the throne 
of Ghaznin. he returned himself, and ascended the throne 
of Bamian. A trustworthy chronicler 1 related that they 
[the brothers] divided the treasures at Ghaznin, and that 
the share of Jalal-ud-lJin amounted to two hundred and 
fifty camel-loads of pure gold and of jewel-studded articles of 
gold and silver, which he conveyed along with him to Bamian. 

A second time he assembled an army against Ghaznin. 
and drew together forces from every part of his dominions, 
Consisting of Ghuris, Ghuzz, and Beghu *, and proceeded 
to Ghaznin. and was taken prisoner f , and was subsequently 

Mujinnimnd, and Ghiya$-ud-I)in. Mahmud, the late Sulim's brother's stm ; 
notwithstanding that liaha-ud-Din, Sam, at the lime of his death, had ex¬ 
pressed a wish that his two sons should proceed id Gita/nin, ami endeavour, 
hy conciliation, to gain over the Wazir, the Turkish Slave-., ami the Gbminn 
Amirs, am! take possession uf Ghn/nin ; after which Aln-ud- Dili, Muham¬ 
mad, the eldest, w,v. to have Gha/nin, and Jalal-ud-Din, 'Ali, the youngest, 
Rniman. Seethe reign of the Hi. ruler, Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Miih-nn in ad, 
farther on. Several authors consider the dynasty to have ended wiih Italia- 
ml-Din, Sinn. 

4 There is some doubt with regard to this probably by-name : s**nie have 
Kbarosh, Kharoshnj. I ( Iar<»*htl and Hnio$Jj, and Hanslj and IJarosi. The 
majority of the most generally correct epic* arc as nl«»vc. See Section xxiii. 

4 Nameless, of course. 

* This name is uncertain. The majority of copies have iSejjljii, as allow ; 
whilst the oldest copy has I'cghur |n«>( l-gbtuj; whilst the I test I’aris copy, 
and the three which generally agtec- the I. O. L. copy, ihe Ko. As. Sue. MS., 
anti the Ihidlcinn copy - have SaVrar |j i-]. ’I here i> a Irihe of the Ob**** 
nientioncd at page 377, note*, under the name of Snnkuian. I'erhnps Hcg]>ii 
may be another »iihc of the Giptr? also, and the. Sandman may abo have liecn 
included in this levy uf troops. Sec under the reign of I-yabduz. 

" After Sultan Muhammad. Kh«ar.uiii Jjb.di. reached I lira! jin J.imadi-ub 
Awwal, 605 It.], he sent agents to Sultan G)pyas-ud-Din, Mahmud jscc 
note 3 , page 400] ; and, among other mallets, interceded for Malik ’J/z-ud- 
Din, llusain, son of JSJiar-ntil. Mahmud accepted the terms offered !y 
Sultan Muhammad, and an accommodation took place Ik. I ween them. This 
evidently refers [o the acknowledgment of Sultan Muhammad's suzerainty hy 
Mahmud, mentioned in the note jusi referred to. Another author, however, 
states, that, after disposing of the affairs of Halkh. Su 1 |an Muhammad pro¬ 
ceeded to Cuzarwan, which wa> the ancient fief of ’Izz-ud-Dln, Hu.-am, son of 
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released, and returned to Kftmi.'in again. During liis ab- 
sencc, his uncle, Sultan ’Al:Vud-Dhi\ Mas'iid, had seized 
the throne of Hftmifm. Jalal-ud-Din came back with but a 
few men, and one morning, at dawn, attacked his uncle 
unawares, took him prisoner, and put him to death, and 
the Sahib who had been his father's Wa/.ir lie caused to 
be flayed alive; and he brought the country [again] under 
his jurisdiction. 

He reigned for a period of seven years, when Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, made a forced march 
against him from the banks of the river Jadarah, and sud¬ 
denly fell upon him’, and took him prisoner ; and the 
whole of that treasure which he had brought from Gha/.nin, 
together with tile treasures of Batman, Sultan Muhammad 
appropriated, put Jalal-ud-Din to death, and retired 

Khar-mil |scc pages 474 ' 475 k was then lie in" invested l*y AluVAli [an 
iiflircr ami probably a kiii-neiii of Sultan Oliiyas-iul ! >{n, Malmifnl], and dial 
this sami: Abii-'AIi was made tin- means <4 communication, in ln-half of die 
.sun of Khar-mil, with Malmifnl. 

I’m this, however, a- it may, when Taj-ud-llTn, I-yal-ditr, became aware of 
lilt? accommodation Utweeli .Mahmud an.I Snll.ni Muhammad, lie demanded 
of Mahmud why lie had made friend, with I In* enemy of die OJiuris. Ho 
reeei red, in icply. llie .newer, dial hi*. l-yal-ilfi/’.s. had comluet had I men the 
cause of il. When this message was delivered to him, l-yal-duz released 
(alal-iid-lliii, 'All. hnidier of Ala-ud-I tin, Muhammad, gave him one of his 
own daughters in marriage, and sent him, with a considerable army, to 
ll.imian, where Jalal-nd-lHu's uncle, ’Ahhas hy name, had assumed the 
sovereignty a her the imprisonment of himself and luothcr. One of l-yal-dfiz's 
chiefs, Ahi-Haknr [/,akur?| by name, then accompanying him, advised Jalfd- 
iid-|ijn, Alt, to face a bum. and march lock against Gharnin it-clf, so diat 
they might put an end In the career of dial slave, referring to I-yal-dur, whose 
servant In: was. This J.tlul-nd-llin, 'Ali, detlined to do; upon which Alii- 
Daklir separated from him. and retired to Kabul, which w as li is lief. Join I- 
ud-Inn, 'All. eoutimietl his march to Ham?,m, the capital of which was Kasif 
[or Kasif], and recovered the sovereignty from his uncle ‘Ablins. !>ec next 
page, ami latter pan of note 6 , page 42O, and account of die HI. ruler, 'Ata- 
ud-llin, Muhammad, and I-yal-du/, IV. ruler, farther on. 

* ()ne of the oldest copies has Siilp.ru lakbr-ud-l >tn, Mas'iid, son of Shams- 
iul -1 Hu, Muhammad : but all the others have ’Ala-ud-l)?n, Masfid. Sec 
note *. page 43(1. Alft. Julian-Aril, and Munlakhah-nt-Tawankh. call him 
'Ahhas. Kaufat-uj-Sala. Mas'iid. 

* This is the circumstance referred to at page 2f>7. There the name of the 

river, in the majority of the host copies, was J.var [ ; but it appears that 

jadarah [i/ju.] or Jadar [ ,'a»] is the correct name. Sec v ,a H c 3 i> 7 . Some 
copies of the text make a great hash of this name, and have — 

/ »—and even 

1 Kaufat-uif-^aki says, hut follows our author generally, " when Sthwarnxm 
Ijhah came into Mawar-un-Nahr [the southern part of it], he made a forced 
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Jalal-ud-Din was a very great monarcli, and of great 
intrepidity, alertness, and gallantry, an ascetic, devout and 
continent, so that during the whole of his lifetime no 
inebriating liquor had ever passed his blessed lips, and the 
cincture of his garment had never been undone to any un¬ 
lawfulness. Manliness he possessed to that degree, that no 
prince of the Shansubaman race came up to him in vigour, 
in valour, and in arms, lie was wont, in battle, to dis¬ 
charge two arrows at one aim, and neither of his arrows 
would miss the mark, and neither animal of the chase nor 
antagonist ever rose again from the wound of his arrow. 
At the time when the Turks ofGhazmn followed in pursuit 
of him, at the Mazur Darakhtan 1 |place of the Thousand 
Trees] of Ghaznin, he had struck the trunk of a tree with 
an arrow, and had overturned it [!] ; and every Turkish 
warrior who readied the tree would make obeisance to the 
arrow, and would turn back again ; and (the tree of] this 
arrow became [subsequently] a place of pilgrimage. 

With all this strength and valour Jalal-ml-Din was mild * 
and beneficent; but manliness uvaiieth nothing against 
destiny, and, as his time was come, he died \ 


V. SIM.TAN Al.A-L'D-DIN, MASTD, SON OK ST I .TAN SHAMS- 
I'D IdX, Ml HAMM AD. 

At the time that the sons of Sultan Ikiha-ud-1 )jn, Sam, 
namely, 'Ala-ud-lJin, Muhammad, and Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, 
were both made prisoners at Ghaznin, 'Ala-ud-Din, 

march, and, <|uitc uilc\|ieeled!y and unaware-, appeared Ufoie H.iMii.ih | Is.i-ifr] 
seized laliil-ini-Dm, "Ali, hilled him, gaiiml po-c-non of in. lieu-mo-, an.I 
carried them off. l'lit Aff^f.111- will have to keep a -harp l>»>k out imw. nr 
liny may Li* served ill I lie -ami- fashion, .uul fun] .1 fori 1^11 force I10111 **//o 
;n/,*, w/, ntit " pounce suddenly on Ji.iini.iii -oute line imniiinn. 

5 In mimic inmlern copies of the leU I lazar-l 'nraklll. There are several 
place- of tiiis name, ll Hutv he that on 1 In- mule lietweeu Gh.vnin ami 
(janlai/. 

* The llaynijj alive of the Wazir, foi example. Sic paj;r 437. 

* Ollior author- -tale that, after a nniiuu.il rci”n of seven years, Jalal-ml-l Jin, 
■ All, fell into the hands of ihe Kh w ara/mi-. am I that lie was the Iasi of the 
rate that attained power ; lull vvliat hi- -uh-e']UOil fale was is not -tat>-d. Our 
author says he wa- pm to death hy tile Khwarazmi.-, hut when or where is not 
mentioned. See hi- reign, farther on. 
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Mas’ud*, son of §Jiams-ud-Din, ascended the throne of 
Baml&n, and took to wife the daughter of Malik g]jah of 
Wakhsh. who had been married to [and left a widow by] 
his brother, Sultan Baha-ud-lJ'in, Sam. He conferred the 
Wazir-ship upon the Sahib, the Wazir of llamian, and 
assumed sway over the dominions of Tukharistan. 

When Jalal-ud-Din was released from Ghaznin, lie 
turned his face towards Hannan. In the fortressof Kawik* 
was a person, one of the godly ecclesiastics, a holy man, 
whom they called Imam Shams-ud-Din-i-Arshad [the 
most upright]. Jalal-ud-Din came to pay him a visit of 
reverence, to obtain a good omen from his words, anil his 
benediction. This personage was a holy sage, who, after 
the acquirement of all the knowledge and science pertain¬ 
ing to the [written] law, had withdrawn from the world, 
and devoted himself to the worship of Almighty God, and 
who, having turned his face towards the Court of the Most 
High, had became a worker of miracles and the foreteller 
of the future. 

When Jalal-ud-Din paid him a visit, and sought the 
assistance of this Imam’s blessed spirit, he enjoined him, 
saying: "Certainly, repossess thyself of the throne of 
Hamian ; but take care that thou slayest not thine uncle, 
for, if thou slayest him, they will also slay thee.’’ 

Having performed his visit to the holy mail, Jalal-ud- 
Din retired and went away ; and, when he had turned his 
back, that holy Imam predicted, saying: “The hapless 
Jalal-ud-Din will kill his uncle, and they will kill him 
also and, in the end, so it turned out, as that unique one 
of the world had foretold. Jal.'d-ud-Din moved onward 
from that place where he then was, with his followers, and, 

1 The Kau?at-us-$af;t, which appears to have blindly followed our author, 
here calls this ruler Mas’ud only, ami, of course, agTees with our author’s 
statement residing his usurpation of the government ami his subsequent fate. 
Other writers, however, including Jalifm Ara. Muntakbab ul-Tauarikh, and 
l arith-i-Aid, stale 1 lint the news of the defeat of the two brothers, and their 
having fallen prisoners into the hands of I-yal-duz, having suddenly reached 
Hamian, there lieing no one else to undertake the government, their unde, 
’Aldus, whose mother was a Turkish liond-maid, naturally assumed it ; but 
when they, having lieen set at liberty, returned in safety, he gave up to them 
Ilu- authority again. See note page 4aS, and page 433, and note 7 . 

" Hie name of a jvass and lortrcs>. now in ruins, in the range of Hindu-knsh, 
called kawak by modern travellers. Some of the copies of the text have 
ami uJjjLi* 
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at the dawn of the morning, fell upon his uncle, took him 
prisoner, and put him to death, and flayed alive the Sahib, 
his Wazir, as has been previously recorded 

' Our author ha* not yet finishes! his account of |al 3 l-u<l l>hi, ’Ali ; he 
merely leaves it for anotherilynasty, ami relates Ills faiilier jiroocediiijjs, in the 
aeeuuul of his brother, 'Ala-Utl-Diu, Muhammad, which see. 



.SECTION XIX. 


ACCOUNT or Till-: SULTANS OF ghaznTn OFT]IF SHANSAH. 

ANIAH UVNASTV. 

Till-; frail ami humble author [of these pages], Minhaj-i- 
Saraj-i-Uin-i-Miiihaj '—the Almighty shield his deformity! 
—thus states, that this Section is confined to the mention 
of the §Jiansabani Sultans from whose majesty the throne 
of the court of Ghaznin acquired splendour and mag¬ 
nificence, ami from whose sovereignty the countries of 
Mind and KJjur.isan became glorious, the first of whom, of 
the Shansabi race, was Sultan Saif ud-Din, Sun, and, after 
that,Sultan' Ala-ud-Din, Al-Husain took Ghaznin, but did 
not rule there. After that, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu¬ 
hammad, son of Sam, captured it'; and, when he attained 
martyrdom, lie devised that throne to his own slave, 
Sultan Tiij-ud-Din, Val-duz.and with him that sovereignty 
terminated. The mercy and pardon of the Almighty be 
on the whole of them! 


1 . SUI.TAN SAIFUIUMN, SURl, SON OK T/.Z-CO-IMN, AL- 
JIUSAIN. 

Sultan Saif-ud-Din, Suri, was a great monarch, and was 
greatly endowed with valour, vigour, clemency, decision, 

1 A t itle he sometimes gives himse lf which will I* explained in the Prefatory 
Remarks. The ‘deformity' was not knlily. 

2 I fear our author had a very had memory. At page 377, and 440, he says 
his elder brother, fehiyaj-ud-Din, took it, ami conferred the government of it 
on Mn’izz-ud-lJm, as his lieutenant. Merc it is contradicted, and the copies 
of the text agree as to this name. Here loo he says that Mu’izz-ud-Uin 
“ devised ” tile throne of GJia/nin to his slave, Taj-ud-Oin, Yal-duz, and, in 
Iik atvounl of the latter, that lie desired to U^ueaih it to him. The idiom of the 
text here again differs, but only the idiom, in the two different vets of copies. 
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justice, beneficence, a graceful presence, and kindly 
grandeur. He was the first person of this race to whom 
they accorded the title of Sultan 1 

When the news of the misfortune which had befallen his 
elder brother, the Malik-til-Jihai\ was brought to his [Saif- 
jul-Dtn, Sur'i's] hearing, he set about taking revenge upon 
Sultan Bahrain Shah, and caused a numerous army to he 
got in readiness from the different tracts of Ghur. and set 
out towards Ghaznin, overthrew Bahrain Shah, and took 
Ghaznin. Baliram Shah fled from before him, and retired 

* This poisntKIgc should have hern im.-nliollo) fir -1 after I hr- death of hi-, 
father, wlio-r MK'us-ur hi* w.i-, and wlicn the dominions weir divided, :uut 
sO|«r.ile petty dynasties formed. \\ lm *• 1 liey " were who aaorded him (In 1 
tills.- of Suit .hi tin- chiunicki dues Uni sly. 

4 Kulh-ud-Din, Muframmad, M.ilik-iil-|il>al. Jil.nl signifies mountains: 

Tt' ‘ i. " nothing. AI |j ;■) mu .uilhoi >1 iu s 1 1 i:il Sail-ltd-I >tn, Suii, in 
succession In his hither, sell iilnl llu- throne of f}friu, anil divided I lie territory 
annnij* Ins limiln'is, 

A Ilf siiys that Ikihram Sfrah I 111 ' ta'lh-udDin, 0 htirl, the Malik-itl-jilial, 
lo death in 536 uf the Kihl.it [547 11.J. 011 which n,i-t>in. At Hus.itu, 
[(amdnh and Kfrnljsal-iil-Akhliar, and IJ-ihil.-us-siyar al-« agree] advanced 
■against Qha/nin fur llie purpose of avenging him. liahraiii Shah flc-il in 
Kafnuiti, situated in a strung country surrounded lay hills, w hr re cavalry could 
llul act, mid m.ulc it his residence. ' Al.t-ui-J)/u, havin;; gained |>us-c—.i.m of 
(.1 fra in in, lift his larollicr, Saif-ml -1 >in, Smi, ihcrv, and rvliiriicil hmiscll to 
Chur. Sin I, placing dependence on tin 1 Ai.ijr, and troop., <>1 G|i;i/iiiu (u 
siiji|>ort him, remained there will] I mi a few of the fihiiriaii troops When 
winli'i arrived, Kalinin Shalt arlvaneed fmrn Kafiuan wiili an arinv uf Alihans 
.and Kfraljls, vvhiih he had i.iiscd, nil ivhii.li llic Ainu's sei/eil Siiii. Tins 
lonk place 111 .Mufr.arr.u11 537 uf the Kifri.11 |;.|S h. |, i.iit I lu/idali and |ami‘- 
ut-Taw.irikh -ay in 544 11., .and Ik.!I i liu/Mah, Hal.il, ii-Siyar, and l an.il. ilt 
stale, lhal i'l.lhir.m Shall wals dead Uf..re Ala-inl I >>n |vvlu. is said |u have 
liven known as A Uaj. or llic lame from l.nili| reached i.ij}3/nin the j,rW 
lime. 

Since writing note page 347. • had tli.al, in 543 11., sonic lime after 
Sullaii Samar's defeat l.y llie Kai‘a-Khita-i' (am Inns di-agivc a, lu (In- dale 
of Ills ovellhruvv. See l.uie J , page 154], :vtd wh. 11 In- had rrlired into 
’Irafr, Snllail Haiti all) Shall, his sisiel’s sun, sent him a despatch intimating 
his rceuveiy of Cyfra/nin, and the death of \itn .t>tJ .tun, the Glluris piamely, 
Iktha-ud-l >in. Sain, mill Saif-iid-l>{ii, Sill j. See page , 34O— 3 15 ,1 who had 
previously ac'|iiired power over that territory, mi whieh 1 ikhr-ud-l >in, Khalid, 
Fusfranji, a poet of llic Court of Smijar, coiii|h>svd the following lines ; — 

“ They, who in ihy service falsehood brought. 

The laj.ilal-stoi k of then heads ju jeopardy placed. 

Far remote from line. Sam’s head, in tich/y sank, 

And now lilt- head of siiri they've lo dial: hn.tight." 

This tends to conlirm the date mentioned l.y f iii/!dah ami other;, and to 
show that theiifrd'ts had Itcen guilty of hy|H.erisy, as many authors slate, 
towards Hahrain Slj.di, a. well as Suh ui satijai. See page 54 5. 
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towards Hind, and Saif-ud-D'in, Surt, ascended the throne 
of Ghaznin. and made over the dominions of Ghur to his 
brother, Baha-ud-Din, Sam, the father of [the Sultans] 
Ghiyas-ud-D'in. and Mu’izz-ud-Din. 

Having brought Ghaznin under his sway, the whole of 
the Amirs ‘ and soldiery, the notables and great men of 
Ghaznin and of the adjacent parts submitted to him ; and 
he bestowed upon those classes ample gifts and favours, so 
much so, that the soldiery and Amirs of Bahram Shah 
became overwhelmed in the benefits he bestowed upon them. 

When the winter season came round, he commanded 
that the forces of Ghur should have permission granted 
them to return to their own country, and entertained the 
followers, soldiery, and petty officials of Bahram Shah in 
his own service, and placed confidence in them. The 
Sultan and his Wazir, Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Musawi, along 
with a small number of persons from among his old 
retainers, were all that remained with him, and the rest 
[both] at the court, and [stationed] in the Ghaznin territory, 
were all the soldiery of Ghaznin. 

When storms of snow and excessive cold set in, and the 
roads and passes of Ghur became closed from the excessive 
snow, and the people of Ghaznin became aware that it was 
impossible that troops or succour could reach Ghaznin from 
the side of Ghur, they despatched letters, secretly, to the pre¬ 
sence of Bahram Shah, saying, " throughout the entire city 
and parts around, only a small number of persons have re¬ 
mained with Sultan Siirl of the forces of Ghur, the whole 
of the remainder are the servants of the Mahmudi dynasty. 
It bchoveth [the Sultan] not to let the opportunity slip 
through his hands, and he should repair to Ghaznin with 
all possible haste.” In accordance with those letters and 
solicitations, Bahram Shah, from the side of Hindustan, 
advanced unexpectedly and reached Ghaznin. and made a 
night attack upon Sultan Suri. He came out of Ghaznin 
with his own particular followers who were from Ghur, and 
along with his Wazir, Sayyid Majd-ud-Din, Musawi, took 
the road to Gljur *. 

* Some copies have, ri'aya , —the jieople, the peasantry, &c. 

* It would have been just as difficult for him lo reach Gh ur from Gluunin, 
as it was impracticable for troops from G]jur joining him at Ghaznin. 
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ltah ram Sfcfih’s horsemen set out in pursuit of him, until 
they discovered him in the precincts of Sang-i-Surakh ' [the 
Perforated Rock or Stone]. Sultan Sun, with the few 
followers that were along with him, joined battle with 
Pahram Shah s cavalry, and fought and opposed them as 
long as it was possible so to do ; anil, when compelled to 
fight on foot, they took shelter on the hill [side]. It was 
impossible to surround the Sultan, his VVazir, and his own 
followers, whilst an arrow remained in their quivers. When 
not an arrow remained in their quivers, Hahrain Shah's 
troops, by [entering into] stipulation, and pledging the 
right hand, seized them, and secured them *. 

When they reached the gate [one of the gates ?] of the 
city [of Ghaznln], two camels * were brought, and Sultan 

" There arc three or four places lieariug this name, ihe correctness of which 
there is no doubt of. It is the name of a total nr pass near the llalniand river, 
alum! N.N.W. of Ghn/.mn. on the route front that city, and also froin Kabul 
into Gii»r ; but “ Smnt-i-Sarth, a shot!" fort in Chor, pn>hably near the l/ari 
rrtvr," is as impossible as “ tbe mountains of Knj Ilanisar” and “ tbc Kasiat 
mountains.” 

* If a little lilicrty were taken with the text, then it might lie “by promise 
(of safety], and their [Bahrain's officers.] pledging their right hands, they were 
captured and secured," Sic .; blit, seeing that they were at the merry of 
Bahrain's troops, 1 do not see what stipulations were necessary. Our author, 
as usual, wishes 10 soften it down. 

* According to others, he was not so much honoured as to lie placed on a 
camel, hut was seated, with his face blackened, on an emaciated bullock, and 
parailcd through the capita). From statements noticed in I low's and IlKtCtiS' 
translations of Fikisiitaii's History, to which all modem compilers of 
Histories of India resort, as authorities nut to l>e doubled, but which state¬ 
ments, I was convinced, could nut be correct, I have taken the trouble to 
examine Firijhlah’s text, more particularly, liecause that writer quotes our 
author as one of his principal authorities, and often quotes him verbatim. I 
have also used in this examination the lithographed text which Briggs himself 
edited, or, rather, which was edited under his sujierintendence ; and, as 1 
expected, particularly in the passages now to lie pointed out, I have found 
Firijitah generally correct, and his translators wholly wrong. I am not the 
first, however, who has noticed them, and I l>cg leave to observe that 1 have 
no desire w hatever to take, from Dow or Briggs, any credit that may lie due 
to them, although 1 dare say there arc some who will view what 1 have done 
in quite another light; hut if truth in history lie desirable, and correct transla¬ 
tions of native historians wanted, it is lime that these grave errors were pointed 
out and coircctcd, however distasteful it may lie to those who have written 
their histories, fancying these versions reliable, and disgusting to those who, 
not even knowing a letter of any Oriental alphaliet themselves, have presumed 
to declare such Histories compiles! from such incorrect translations, “ivorks of 
undoubted authority.'' To expose and correct such errors is a duty , when it 
is taken into consideration that such incorrect statements, which arc net eon- 
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publicly exposed about the streets of Ghaznin. and, from 
the house-tops, dust, ashes, and excrement were launched 


cars of his brother AHa, lie burnt 
■with rage, ami, revolving U|*on re¬ 
venge, with all his united powers, 
ilivadeit (jhmty ."— Vol. i. pages 
124 5 


seizing him into execution. 1 lie 
iihoory Prince advanced, hut was 
instantly surrounded by the troops of 
iikiznv, and taken prisoner, while 
Beiram in person put the forces of 
(sheer toflight. The unhappy captive 
had his forehead blackened, and was 
seated astride on a bullock, totth hts 
ftue temwds the tail. When 

this news reached the cars of his 
hi other .I//u-<W-Av«, he burnt with 
buy, and, having determined to take 
revenge, blinded Glri/ny."—Vol. i. 
pages tji 2. 


But what says Fir is UTAH ? — " In the latter part of his [Bahrain’s] sovereignty, 

K lit 1 1-ml Jlin, Mu ha.ad, Gb<ni, Sun |lliis. is incorrect: he was not uained 

Sun, Saif ud-Din was so named. 1 also beg In remark that this is the name of 
a man, not of a race or tnhe |, uho was his soil-in-law, was put to death at 
( iha/niu by command of Bahrain Shah. Snif-vnl -1 lin, Surl, in order to avenge 
lbs brother's blood, set out towards Ohnrnlii. . . . Saif-ud-Din, having 

entereil Gjja/imi and Income possessed of it, and, placing faith in the Qba/na- 
wis, was there located. 11 c sent back his brother, ’Ala-ud-Din, along with 
the whole of the old Amirs, to QJjfir; and, notwithstanding that Snif-ud- 
Itiil, Surl, used to treat the jmople of Ghaznin with lenience, and that the 
Ghurians did not dare to oppress then, the Gha/nawis wished for Bahrain 
Sllnh ; and, although they used, outwardly, to show amity towards Saif-iul- 
l)m Surl, secretly, lhevuscd to carry on a correspondence with Bahrain Shall, 
until the winter set in, ami the roads into frjitn were closed hy snow, ami 
people were unable to pass to ami fro. At this time Bahrain £»hah unex¬ 
pectedly reached Qhazidn with a large army of Afghans |he does not say they 
were Nuris or Gbiu is], Khalj, and other dwellers in the w ibis. At this time 
when not more than ten leagues intervened lictwccu them, Saif-ud-Din, SirrS, 
having received information of it, hel>l consultation with the Gha/nawis — who 
had Irccn talking of their friendship ami Attachment—as to fighting, or retreating 
towards Ghur. They, making hypocrisy their garment, did not give him just 
counsel, and excited and stimulated him to tight. Saif-ud-Din, Sun, placing 
faith in the counsel given by them, issued from the city with a body of the-men of 
Ghaznin.and a few of the men ofGhtir, and marshalled his ranks opposite pilose 
of] Bahram Shah. As yet the preparations for battle were not completed, when 
the Qha/iiaivls seized Saif-ud -1 >)ll, Sfiri, and, ill high spirits, delivered him over 
ro Bahram Shah. He commanded that thc/rirrof Saif-ud -1 )ln, Sun, should he 
blackened; and,having placed him on an emaciated and weak bullock, which pul 
one fool before the other with a hundred thousand shakings, they paraded him 
throughout the whole city. [There is not a word about totth his face to the tail— 
which is an Indian bazar term. ] . When this terror striking news came 

to the hearing of 'Ala-ud-Din, the fervour of his nature burst out, and, with the 
determination of avenging his brother, with a furious and relentless army, he 
set out towards Ghaznin." This is a literal translation of Firislpah’s words. 

Then follow, in the two translations, things respecting 'Ala-ud-Din and his 

F f 2 
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upon their sacred heads until they reached the head of the 


doings, still more absurd anti incorrect, which hatl (setter have l>cen nolicctl in 
the account of 'Ala-ud-Ilin, hut, at that time, I hatl not the least conception 
that Briggs and l)ow were so much alike, and had not compared their state¬ 
ments with the original. Both translators leave nut Kirishtah'.s statement, 
that, “ltcforc the arrival of 'Ala-ud-Din. Bahrain Shah had died, anti his son, 
Kh usrau Shah, had succcedetl to the throne, and was made captive hy means of 
treachery,” and they merely (jive what Firijhtnh says was the common trailition 
that Bahrain cncountcrctl 'Ala-ud-Dln, as our author states. 41 Alla” is 
sup|>osctl hy the translators to have replied to “<> Utter" written by Bahrain 
SU-'h, in these terms :— 


Dow. 

“ Alla replied, 4 7 hat his threats 
t,vre ,is impotent as his arms. That it 
was no new thing for kings to make 
war ii jmhi their neighbours; hut that 
barbarity like his was unknown to 
the brave, and wlmt lie had never 
heard to have been exercised upon 
piinees. That lie might lie assured 
that (hid had forsaken Jiyratn, and 
(inlaiiied Alla to lie the instrument of 
that just vengeance which was de¬ 
nounced against him fur pulling to 
ilcalli the lepresciitative of the long- 
mil,fen,tent anJ very ai/tienf family 
if lihor.”' —I'age 126. 


IlRttiiiS- 

“ Alla-ood-Dcen replied, 4 That 
his threats were as impotent as his 
arms; that it was no new tiling for 
kings to make war on their neigh- 
1 murs, but that barbaiily like his was 
unknown to the brave, and such as he 
had never heard of being exercised 
towards princes ; that he might lie 
assured that Cod had forsaken him, 
and had ordained that he (.■illa-ao,/- 
Fein) should he the instrument of 
that just revenge denounced against 
him for pulling to death the represen- 
talive of the independent and very 
a mien/ family of Ghoar.'" —l’age 152. 


There is nothing uf this kind in the original. Fikishtaii says: “ Bahrain 
Shall despatched an emissary wilh a message. ’Ala-ud-Dln replied: 4 This 
ncl which Bnhrum Slph has ]>eriictralcd is a sign of the wane of the dominion 
of the Gflaznawls, because, although sovereigns are used to lead armies against 
the dominions of each other, and, having overcome each other, are in the habit 
of depriving each other of their precious lives, still not with this disgrace and 
ignominy; and it is certain dial heaven will take vengeance upon 1 lice as a 
retribution and exemplary punishment, and will give me triumph over thee ! ” 
There is nothing mure than this in the original. Compare these passages in 
Brick’s Atahommedan Histoty, vuJ. ii. pages 309 — 311. He translates it 
from I'irijhlah correctly although lie docs not profess to do so literally. 

One more specimen here and I have done with this reign:— 


Dow. 

44 At first the troops of Chizni, hy 
their superior numbers, bore down 
those of Ghor • till Alta, seeing his 
affairs almost desperate, called out to 
two gigantic brothers, whose name 
was Chirmit, the greater and the less, 
whom he saw in the front, lilt tuv 
reeks hitt ing against the torrent. . . 
Hvrarn fled, with the scattered remains 
of his aimy, towards Ilindostan ; but 
ho was overwhelmed with his mis- 


liRtcns. 

"At first the troops of Ghizny, hy 
their superior numliers, bore down 
those of Ghoor; till A/ta-oad-Deett , 
seeing his affairs desperate, called out 
to two gigantic brothers, denominated 
the greater or lesser Khurmil [In a 
note, he says, he doubts whether this 
word should not lie Firmil, and says 
there is a tribe so called ! ! ! Elliot: 
Indf.X, page 157, note, writes their 
name Sirfit, and says Briggs [who 
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Pul-i-Yak Tiik 1 [the Onc-arch Bridge] of the city. When 
they reached that place, Sultan Sun, and hisWazir, Sayyid 
Majd-ud-Din, Musawt, were gibbeted, and they were both 
hung from the bridge. Such was the cruelty and ignominy 
with which they treated that handsome, just, intrepid, and 
laudable monarch. The Almighty bestowed victory upon 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Husain, Jahan-soz, the brother of 
Sultan Sun, so that he took revenge for this barbarous 
deed and this dishonour, as has been previously recorded \ 


tl'.kI it correctly, hut spoilt it after] " is 
wrong ” ! ! See pages 350 2111] 351], 
whom he saw in the front ttomliug 
like t,iv rmis, nmi kilting the brunt of 
the action, to niffort him. . . 

IS drum fleil with the scattered remains 
of his army towards Uiinlnttnil , lull 
overwhelmed with liis misfortunes, 
sunk under the hand of death in the 
year A.It. 547, after a reign uf lliirty- 
fivc years.” 

The aimvc is copied lay M UiKifK, and lay Kl.l’lllNSTOSF, although not quite 
in the same words; ami is re-echoed |>y Marshman in his lllSTOKV tit- Iniiia, 
“written at the request of the University of Calcutta;" ami Meadows Taylor, 
in the S'I'IJ hunt's M Anuai. op Indian History, who improves it, lay inserting 
in the margin of page Sq—“{ihuMiy plumtercd hy Alla uw! Hccn, Se/jut " ■' If 
Kikisiitaii's account is as follows:— 

“ When the two armies came in contact, and the noise of the clashing of 
swords, and the w-liiz of arrows reached the vengeance-pursuing heavens, Xhar- 
nul the greater [older], ami Khnr-mll the lesser [younger], entered the field 
like unto two rampant elephants. Khar mil the greater with a jmniard ripped 
up the Iwrlly of a famous elephant," tic. [There is not a word nhonl " rocks," 
'■lorrenl.s" or anything approaching it.] . . . “ Italiram Shall. Iicing with¬ 

out heart or strength in every way, fieri towards the country of llind, and, in 
a very short time, through grief anil affliction at the loss of his son, and oilier 
matters, fell sick, and was removed from this hostel of mortality to the gardens 
of eternity. According to the authentic account, his death took place in 
J47 it., after thirty-five years’ reign.” 

Firishtah himself is nut an author on whom implicit reliance can he placed, 
even though he quotes from the works of others, for he often mis-t/uotet them. 
This is particularly apparent from his account of these events under the reign 
of Bahrain Shah, and that of the same events in the chaplet on the Ghuris, 
which is very different, and utterly contradictory, in many things, of his 
previous statements given above. 

1 See |>agc 355, and note *. 

3 Everything is barbarous, cruel, savage, and the like that others do to Ghfirts; 
but inducing a sovereign to come out of and abandon his capital and surrender 
after pledging to him the most solemn oaths, and then imprisoning him, and 
afterwards murdering him, and the rest of his race ; inducing a noble to turn 
his back before shooting him in a cowardly manner ; inviting his brother to 


fortunes, and sunk under the hand of 
death, in the year five hundred ami 
forty-seven, after a reign of thiily-tivc 
years."—I’agc 147. 
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11 . SL’I.TAN'-UI.-A'ZAM *, MVIZZ-t'D-DUNVA \VA UD-DlN, 
ABC-L-MUZAITAU, MUI.IAMMAD, SON OF HAHA-UD-DIN, 
SAM, KASlM-I-AMIk-L’I.-M C MIN IN. 

Trustworthy narrators have related after this manner, 
that, when Sultan ’Aia-ud-D'in, Husain, Jahan-soz, was 
removed from the habitation of the world, and Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad, his son, ascended the throne of 
Qhtir. lie commanded, that both the Sultans 4 , Ghiyas-ud- 
Dtn, Muhammad, and Mu'izz-ud-Din 1 , Muhammad, sons 


an audience, and having liim knvly assassinated ; (laying a minister alive ; 
digging ii]i Oil' bones of the dead ; massacring Women and cliildrcn, and 
burning a city in a drunken fit, and mixing die blond of Snvyids with earth to 
make mortar, all these, on the port of a Gburi, arc mildness, amiability, 
beneficence, greatness, and the like. Fanakali says no less than 70,000persons 
wen massacred, on this occasion, in GJiazinn alone. 

1 Some copies of the text, the idiom of which differs considerably here, he 
- Sultan-! Gh.id ; and most copies leave out the Kasim, \c. II is titles g 
at (lie end of his reign | which seel arc altogether dillerent. 

Between the ])ulting to death of Saif-ud -1 till, Sfirl, and the establishment , 
Mu'izr-ud-l>ill at Gluznin ns his elder brother and sovereign's lieutenant, 
period of no less than twenty-six years elapsed , but, as our author gives 
dates, the uninitiated feadei would imagine that Mu'izz-ud-Itin suceecdi 
Close ti|Kin Saif-Uil-liin, Siiri. in reality, Mu’izz-ud-IJin is the first of ll, 
Ghanan dynasty of Gia/nin. 

* Sultans siiliscipienlly. 

1 This |iersonagc Is incoireelly styled by the impossible title of Sh,ih,ibu-d- 
din, Mhahttb-tW-Dii-it, and even Shubudin. Shihab-iid-Din. which is Arabic, 
was certainly his title before his brother succeeded to the sovereignty of Ghur, 
and his brother's was Shanis-ud-i>iti ; but soon after the accession of the 
latter both their lilies were changed, as mentioned at page 370. Many 
authors, either not noticing this fact, or ignorant of it, continued to style the 
former by his first title of Shihali-ud-IUn, anil some have reversed the order 
of things, ami appear to have imagined that Mu'izz-ud-Din was his first title, 
which was changed to Shiliftb tul-Din; but no such title will lie found on his coins. 
1 have, myself, been led into the error of occasionally styling him Shiliab-ud-Din 
in my notes to the Khwarazmi dynasty, page 255-2(10, an oversight I now 
correct. Firisitah calls him sometimes Shiliab-ud-Din, Muhammad, the 
Churl, and at others Mu'izr-ud-Dln, Muhammad, the GJjurt. Dow, in his 
translation of Firishtali, chose to style him Mohommed Ghori , as though the 
last word was part of his proper name, instead of that of his country, and 
overlooked the fact of the j at the end of Gh uri being the ya-i- 

nisbat, expressing relation or connexion, as Hind and Hindi, Kabul, Kabuli, 
&c., and so compilers of Histories of India have re-echoed the name of 
Malmmmed Ghori down to the present day, although some follow Briggs, who 
sometimes styles him hy the impossible titles of Shiihab-ood-Detn, and Afoyit- 
<W-/Vr» ; but lie too generally follows How, and calls him Mahomed Ghoory. 
^ee also Elliot, l.M'l.s : vol 2, page 292. 
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of Sfim, who were imprisoned within the fortress of Wajir- 
istan, should be released, as has been stated previously in 
the account of Sultan GJji)'as-ud-Din \ 

Sultan Ghivas ud-Dln abode at the court of Firiiz-koh 
in the service of Sultan Saif-ud-Din [his cousin], and 
Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din proceeded to the court of liamian 
to the presence of his uncle, Malik Fakhr-ud-Din. Mas’ud- 
i-Husain ; , Hunnaui. 

When Sultan GI]iyas-ud-Din ascended [the throne of] 
the dominion of Ghiir, after the catastrophe" of Sultan 
Saif-ud-Din, Muhammad, and the news of it reached 
Kantian, Malik Fukhr-ud-Din, Mas’ud, tnrne<l his face 
ton aids Mu'izz-ud-Din and said : “Thy brother hath dis¬ 
tinguished himself; when wilt thou do* the like, and 
bestir thyself?” Mu'izz-ud-Din hung his head in the 
presence of his uncle, and left the audience hall, anil set 
out then and tht>/c for the Court of Firu/.-koh. When he 
reached the y‘‘ ence of Ghiyas-ud-Din [his brother], he 
became Sar-i ular [Chief Armour-Hearer], and he con¬ 
tinued to serve his brother, and served him with assiduity, 
as has been previously recorded. 

1 Ic continued in his brother's service for the period of 
iyonc year, when some cause of umbrage 1 arose in his august 
mind, and he proceeded towards Sijistan, to [the Court of] 
Malik Shams-ud-Din. Sijistan! and there lie remained one 
Cold season. Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din despatched a distin- 

* Guzithih, ami some other Works, mention dial 'A!a-ud-I)|n, IJus.iin, 
mailc Unit his capital, amt conferred the sovereignly of Ghaznin ii|h,ii Ins 
nephew, Qliiyas-uil-I>in, as his deputy (The others say “his nephews, 
GJjiyas-tul-l)tn, amt Mii'i/7.-ud-l>fn "], and that lie |nthcrs “they”] succeeded, 
hy treachery, in securing ihu person of Khusrau Jjtjali, in 555 11. ; lmt from 
this statement, anti what those writers immediately after state, it is evident, 
beyond a doubt, that they have confused Ghiyus with Mu'izz, anti Khnsrau 
Shah with Khusrau Malik his son. 

1 Eldest son of Tz/-utl-l)ln, Al-Husain, and first of the Ghurian rulers of 
Ham Tit 11. 

* lie was mortally wounded and left for dead in the action with the 
fihuzz, by Ahii-l-'Ablias-i-Shis, brother of the noble he bait so treacherously 
shot with an arrow when his hack was turned. See page 367. 

* The words in Persia, and in the Persian of the East, signify 

"* wilt thou do . " not “ thou art doing." 

1 Because his brother Ghiyas-ud-Din had not conferred a separate appanage 
on him. 

1 The Malik-ur.-Sa’is [the Sanguinary], Shams-ud-Din; Muhammad, who 
succeeded his father Taj-ud-IIln, Abu-l-Katb, in 559 11. Sec page 189. 
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guished person and brought him back again, and com¬ 
mitted to his charge the territory of Ka$r-i-Kajur&n and 
Istiah. After he had brought the whole of the district of 
Garmsir under his authority, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-D1n en¬ 
trusted to him the city' of Tigin-abad, which was one of 
the largest cities of Garmsir*. This Tigin-abad is the 
place about which, and the possession of it by the Sultans 
of Ctfeur, the downfall of the dynasty of Mahmud-i-Ghazi. 
son of Sabuk-Tigin, has been caused, and about which 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dm, Husain, had improvised and sent to 
Kfaiisrau Shah, son of Bahrain Shall, the quatrain, which is 
as follows :— 

" Tliy father first laid the foundation of enmity, 

Hence the world's people all under oppression fell. 

Have a care, lest for one Tigtn-iliad 4 thou dost out give, 

From end to end, the kingdom of Ma tumid's dynasty to the wind." 

The Almighty’s mercy be upon the Sultans of both 
dynasties ! 

When Sultan 1 Mu'izz-ud-Din acquired the territory of 
Tigin-abad, the Ghuzz tribe 1 , and the chieftains of that 
sept, who, retiring defeated from before the forces of Khita T 
had moved towards Ghaznin. during a period of twelve 

c 

1 Dow says, in his translation of Firishtnh : “ Mahonuncd Ghori was left 
by his brother [Yeas ul dicn !J when he acceded (sit) to the throne of Char, in 
command at Tuttganabad, in the province of Chorassan.” Hr teats has : 
" On the accession of Choias-ood-Deen in the throne if Ghizny and Char, he 
nppointed his brother, A/i<yi:-oik/-/)er» Mahomed [uot called “ Mahomed 
Ohoory" Iterel. governor of Tn teen bad" ! ! Ft RisiiTAIt, who quote' our author, 
says: “Ghiyas-ud-Din, MubammaJ-j-Sam, on attaining the sovereignty of 
Ghfr, left liis full brother, Mu'izz-ud-Din, who is renowned as Shihah-ud-Din, 
at Tigin-aliful, which lickings to the territory of Oarmstr." He was only 
“ renowned as Shihah-ud-Din" by Firishlah, and a few other comparatively 
modem writers who, perhaps knew rot of the passage in our author where he 
mentions the change of title hy both brothers. The Taj-uI-Ma’asir written^ 
or, at least, liegun licfore thg Sudan's death, docs not mention the word 
Shihib any more than our author. 

4 The citadel of this place is situated on the Koh-i-Sher. and is sometimes 
called Ihc fortress of Koh-i-Shcr. and is mentioned by liaihaVi ; but, in the MS. 
copies of ltaihabt, is called Aytkin-ahad. This remark above would indicate 
that Kh usrau Shah, not Uahram, was ’Ala-ud-Din's antagonist. See note *, 
]»gc 347 . 

* Not Sultan then but Malik. TJie title was conferred after this. 

* The word used signifies an army [not "armies”], but, as all the able 
men of the tribe carried arms, ] have not used the word in its literal sense. 

* Before the tyiarlughUh Turk-mans. See note *, para. 2, page 374. 
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years had taken the Ghaznin territory out of the hands of 
Khusrau Shah and of Khusrau Malik, and had brought it 
under their own sway. Mu'izz-ud-Din was in the constant 
habit of making raids upon the Ghuzz from Tigtn-abfid, 
and assailing them, and continued to harass that territory 
until the year 569 H.*, when Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din sub¬ 
dued Ghaznin. and placed Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din upon the 
throne [of that territory] and returned to Ghur again, as 
has been previously recorded. 

The second year after this, [namely] in 570 II., Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-Din brought the districts of Ghaznin under his 
sway,and acquired Gardaiz”; and, in the third year [571II.] 1 , 
lie marched an army towards Multan and delivered it from 
the hands of the Kar.imitah *, and, in this year, 571 II., the 


^ 1 There is some discrepancy among authors with respect to the dale of the 
^plureof Ghaznin. Jahnn-Ara, and Haft I^lim say, Ghivas-ud-Din acquired 
jlHKyssion of Ghaznin in 570 II., after which lie conferred the government nf 
’ll Jiii,„ as brother, Mu'izz-ud-Din, as Wall [Haft l^lim says, deputy or 
¥ W'"'l * » says Ghaznin was taken in 569 ; the ZulxIat-iit-Tawarikh, 

/, r -'■«* ° ,lr author, also says 569; Tabafcu-i-Akliari agrees with 
y‘n and Muntalchnli-ul-Tawarlkh, that Ghiyas-ud-Din took 
lv oi,; ( y ^im the Ghuzz, in 569, and conferred it on his brother, Mu’izz-ud- 
■'•V.-,. ’ '" b ; the TajVirat-ul-Muluk of Yahya Khan, Mir’at-i-Jahan Ntima, 

>v 1‘rt, ^ v '‘■nlasat-ut-Tawarikh say 569; the Lulili-nt-Tawarlkh-i-lJind says 
Jp given to Mu’izz-ud-Din in 567 ; and states that the Ma]iniudis 
I possession of it, and that Ghiyas-ud-Pin took it from the Amin, 
Malik (tic. 1 ), lludi’uni states that some say Ghivas-ud-Pin took 
ifrom the Ghuzz in 569 It., and others, that he took it from Khusrau Malik 
fia had re-taken it from the Ghuzz. Alfl states that Khusrau Shah himself 
♦turned to Ghaznin after the withdrawal of ’Ala-ud Din, but the Ghuzz, 


who had defeated Sultan Sanjar [his great uncle], were pcqietually making 
raids upon the Ghaznin territory, and he, Khusrau Shah [not hit son, 
Khusrau Malik], again returned to lahor, and the Ghuzz, taking possession 
of Ghaznin, retained possession of it for ten years. Firijitah, who docs not 


always copy his authorities correctly, says Ghaznin was taken by Ghiya;-ud- 
Dtn in 567 H., ar.d that the Ghuzz only held it two years 1 
* Gardaiz is the name of a large Jarah of the Tajiks, or Taztks, for both 
are correct [The Ghuris were themselves Tajiks], with lofty hills on either 


side, well watered, and once very populous and well cultivated. To the east 
and south-east are Afghans. In Akbar's reign there was a strong castle here 
"named Gardaiz also. See note ?, page 498. 

1 Three of the works just quoted stale that Multan was taken in 570 11. ; 
but Firiihtali, who is evidently wrong, has 572 II. 


1 Who had regained possession of it some years previously. He does not 
menjion the capture of Ofihchah, which immediately followed that of Multan. 
An account of the capture of Cchchah and the conduct of Mu'izz-ud-Din has 
been given by Firijhtah, which has not been correctly rendered hy his trans¬ 
lators, and makes the conduct of Mu'izz-ud-Din appear in a light contrary to 
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Sankurin tribe * broke out into rebellion, and committed 
great violence, until, in the year 572 II., he marched an 

* Easili-i is the only work, among those previously quoted, which mentions 
this affair. Therein it is stated that the SanVuran were a tribe of the Ghuaz. 
They are referred tn in the second paragraph of the note at the fool of page 290. 
This name, in some Copies of the (ext, is written Sanlfuriun and Sufran ; and, 
in one of the oldest topics, Shnnfiiriin. Shnlu/an apjrcars (O Ire the present 
name of the loath of this trihe, which is also mentioned in the history of Timur. 
See note 7 , page 498. Hume tall it £dpiniizan. 


facts ; anil these mis-statements, to which I draw attention, have been re-echoed 
by all tile Indian History writers. 


1)ij\v, vol. i. page 136. 

"The prince of that place [.-l<//ii, 
this is intended to represent Lrhchalil 
shill hint .elf up in a strong fort. 
A lahommed began to besiege the 
plaee ; lull, finding it would Ik: a 
difficult task to reduce it, he .'tut a 
private wixorv to the Rajah's wife, 
promising to marry her if she would 
make away with her husband. 

“The base woman returned for 
answer that she was rather loo old 
herself to think of inairiiiiony, but 
(hat she had a beautiful young daugh¬ 
ter, whom, if he would promise to 
espouse, and leave Iter in free pt's- 
sessunt of the country and its wealth, 
she would, in a few days, remove the 
Rajah. Mahommed basely accepted of 
the proposal, and the wicked woman 
accordingly, in a few days, found 
means to assassinate her husband, and 
to open the gates to the enemy, 
Maliiimmcd toirjltme,/ his promise by 
marrying the daughter upon acknow¬ 
ledging the true faith, but mode no 
scruple to deviaie from what respected 
the mother j for, instead of trusting 
her with the country, lie sent her off 
to Chiztii , where she soon died of 
grief and resentment. Nor did her 
daughter relish her situation better; 
for, in the space of two years, she 
also fell a victim to grief." 


Unices, vol. i. page 169. 

“The Kaja was l>esicged in his 
fort (of Otvhti); but Mahomed Ghoory, 
finding it would be difficult to reduce 
the place, sent a private message to the 
Raja's wife, promising to marry her 
if she would deliver up her husband. 

•' The base woman returned for 
answer that she was rather ' ^ old 
herself to think of mail ^‘cpS'”' 1 
that she had a beaut fill ^Vg 

daughter, whom, if lie 
to espouse, nml leave her ■ 

session oj her ; oealth, slicAJ^^pr « i 
few days, remove the 
homed (iluvry aeeepted tl 
and this I’nnecss, in a fro was 
means to assassinate her I (;hor 11 ->J 
open the gates to (he enemy. 

** Mahomed only partly performed his 
promise, by marrying (lie daughter, 
upon her embracing the true faith 
[lie could not marry her legally unless 
she did so]; but he made no scruple 
to depart front his engagements with 
the mol her ; for, instead of trusting 
her with the country, he sent her to 
Ghi-ny, where she afterwards died of 
soriow anil disappointment. Nor Hi J 
the daughter long survive, for in the 
space of two years she also fell a 
victim to grief.” 


FlKisHTAll’s account is as follows :— 

“The Rajah of that country took refuge therein [in f'tbchali], and Sultan 
SJjihab-ud-Din pitched his tents and pavilion around the fort, and set about 
preparations for investing it. As he knew that to overcome that Rajah in 
battle and capture the fort would be arduous, he despatched a person to the 
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army against them, and fell upon that people, and put the 
greater number of them to the sword. They have related 
that most of the Sankuran tribe were manifestly confessors 
of the Kur an creed \ who, on this occasion, obtained mar¬ 
tyrdom ; but, as they had stirred up rebellion, they were 
put to death, as a matter of exigency, according to sovereign 
prerogative. 

In the following year 6 after this event, Sultan Mu’izz- 
ud-Uin marched an army towards Nahrwalah by way of 
Cchch.ih and Multan. The Riie of Nahrwalah, BhSm 
Dhv‘, was young in years, hut he had numerous forces and 
many elephants ; and, when a battle took place, the army 
of Islam was defeated and put to the rout, and the Sultan- 

wifi’ of the Rajall, - 4 ' t.vm i/.'j/W ie in er her hnsban.t, ami cajoled her, ami 
promised, saying : * If, liy your endeavour-, this eity shall !>e taken, having 
eonlraeteil marriage with ymi, I will make you the Malikali-i-Jahan [Onccii of 
thi' l inverse, i.e. his consort ; hut there is mil a word nlnuit "making away 
with,” or “delivering up her hu-tund the offer is her own], TIil- Raj tilt's 
wile, frightened uf or at the pi near anti grandeur of the Suljan, and knowing 
that lie- would tie victorious [over her hiishaml, awl capture the place], sent a 
reply, saying : ‘No worthiness remains to me, lull I have a daughter )><issc-scd 
of he.tuly to perfection, and grace. If the Malik consents, lie may take Iter 
into the Iminls of marriage ; hut, after taking the city, if he will not evince any 
avarice towards my twu peculiar property ande/jeets | not a wool alMiul entrust¬ 
ing the Country to her], I will remove the 1 The Sultan agreed, and in 

n short time that woman causedher husband to A put to death, and delivered it]) 
the city. Suljan Shilijb-ud-I tin, haring Jni/Htd /its promise, made the Rajah's 
daughter a Musalmun according to the riles of the sublime law of Muhammad, 
contracted marriage w ith her, and hnlh of them, mother and daughter, were 
sent to Ghaznin, (hot they might learn the duties respecting /listing amt prayer , 
ami to uad the sacred pages [the Kin an], 1 he mother, whom her daughter 
held in abhorrence or account of her abominable act, and placed no faitli in, 
shortly alter died ; and the daughter herself, after two years, from not having 
obtaineti the enjoyment of the Sultan s society (the marriage was never consum¬ 
mated], through grief and mortification, followed her mother.” 

The Rajah almve referred to, according to the Mir'al-i-Jahan-NuinS, was 
chief of the Rhati trilie, which previously held a large pari of Sind. The same 
work stales that L'chdl-ah was taken by assault. The name is differently 
written by different authors——*-«- and *14 —while some have t-v am! 
*r-t> Compare Abu-l<il..in-aI-Uiruiii, and sec translation in Elliot's I.mjja, 
vol. i. page 6l, and jiage 154. 

* If so, it is somewhat strange that such an orthodox champion of the faith 
should have massacred them. 

1 “ The following" year after 572 11. is 573 11. ; but, just under, our author 
says 574 11., which is the year which most authors mention, but Fa;itr-i has 

575 «■ 

1 This is the correct name, confirmed by several other writers ; hut some 
copies of the text differ, Or.e has jij •-« —auolhcr ys —and three 

The Raujalut-Tallinn styles him Bhnj [^jcJ-Diw. 
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i-Ghazf returned again without having accomplished his 
designs. This event took place in the year 574 ii. t 

In the year 575 II., Mu’izz-ud-Din led an army to 
Furshor", and subdued it; and, in another two years sub¬ 
sequent to that, he marched an army towards Lohor. As 
the affairs of the Mahmudi empire had now approached 
their termination, and the administration of that govern¬ 
ment had grown weak, Khusrau Malik, by way of compro¬ 
mise, despatched one of his sons, and one elephant', to the 
presence of the Sultan-i-GhazJ. This circumstance hap¬ 
pened in the year 577 II.' 

The following year, 578 H., the Sultan led an army 
towards Dlwal 2 for Dlbal] and possessed himself of the 

r Our author slurs over this affair liccausc it was a reverse, 1 >ut it was not 
dishonour. Mu’ia/.-ud-Dtn's forces were completely worn out with their long 
inarch, the latter portion of it through the sandy desert, and suffering from 
thirst and want of forage for their cattle. The forces of lihim-Diw were 
numerous, fresh, and well supplied. Nimilwrs of the Musalman forces perished 
in the obstinate battle which took place, and the retreat was effected with great 
difficulty, 

" Previously spelt Turgor and Burster, and in some copies of the text 
here BursJjor likewise—the letters f and f and b and ?» arc interchange¬ 
able. In the passage at page 76, where mention is made of the idol temple 
which fell on (he night of Mahmud's birth, the place supjiosed to lie 
l’cshawar is written in every copy of the text with an extra letter. Nearly 
every author 1 have quoted mentions that, in ancient books, this place was 
known as Bagrum. See my account of it in Journal of Bombay Geographical 
Society, yoI. x. 

• Our author should have added, “a renowned elephant, and the finest 
(hat Khusrau Malik possscssed.” llis son is called Malik Shall by some 
writers, including Kirishtoh; but one of his translators turns it into M11IIH. 

1 As to this date there is considerable discrepancy. Of the different works 
previously quoted, the majority state that the first expedition against Lahor 
took place in 577 11., ns our author has it; hut two others mention 576 as the 
year, and three others that it took place in 575. BudVfinl says 5S0 H. ; but 
he has omitted the first expedition, and mistaken the second for it. I do not 
quote Baifawi or Giufdah, for they arc both at sea with respect to the two 
last Matmuidt sovereigns, and make out of them. 

3 In the same manner, there is much discrepancy with regard to the invasion 
of Dlwal. Five authors give 577 It. as the year, 000578, 000576, one 575, 
and Buda'iint 581 I Of these, some say the expedition against Purser and 
Dlwal look place in the same year ; others that it took place the year after 
rurshor was annexed, and the year before the first expedition against Lahor; 
whilst others state that Dlwal was taken the year after ; and some omit all 
mention of it. A^imad, son of Muhammad, Ijiajvvtiit, the author of the Jahan- 
Ara, which I have often quoted, on his way to visit Hindustan, died at this 
place in 975 II.—1567 a.d. It is not the same place as "Vhnthah, hut in the 
Thathah province between Thathah and Karachi. See note 3 , p. 295. 
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whole of that territory [lying] on the sca-coast, and ac¬ 
quired much wealth, and returned. 

In the year 5S1 II., he [again] led an army towards 
Lohor *, and ravtigcd and pillaged the whole of the dis¬ 
tricts of that territory ; and, on his return homewards, 
directed that the Hi$ar [fortress] of Sial-kot should be re¬ 
stored \ Husain son of Khar-mil was installed therein, and 

* The name of this cily—which is a very ancient one—is also written Lah- 

nor as well as Loha-war (,,'■»>:]. 

The Tabajt.it-i-AUbart, Mit’at-i-Jahan-Numa, anil Firishtah say that this 
second expedition took place in 580 ll., ami the Khulajal-ut-Tawartkh says 
it was in 579; lull the others agree with our author as above. The astonishing 
thing, however, is, that our author himsedf, in his account of Khusrau Malik's 
reign, at page 115, which sec, only mentions ft.-e expeditions to Labor—one in 
577 11., ami the other, when it was taken, in 583 ! 

* Must authors, including Firishtah. make a great error in asserting lhat 
Mu'izz-itd-Drn f>undtil the fortress of Sial-knt. Such is not the case, and 
some of the authors 1 have been quoting very correctly state that it is a very 
ancient place, founded by one of the early Hindu rulers. Mu'izz-ud-l)in found 
it in a dilapidated condition on the occasion of his retirement from the l’anjah, 
and unsnccesstul attempt to take Lahor; and, considering its situation a good 
one for his purposes, lie put it in a state of efficiency, and garrisoned it at the 
suggestion of the Rajah of Jannul. I extract this statement front a History of 
the Rajahs of jarntin [then is nasal], which the author states to l>c composed 
from Hindu annals; and in no other writer have l seen the same details, 
although another confirms a portion of it, which l shall subsequently refer to. 

“ In the year 1151 of liikramadilyn, Rajah Jakr (or Chnkr] J)iw succeeded 
his father as ruler ofJaDiuii ; and, in the middle of his reign, in 555 ■ Khus- 

rau Malik, the descendant of Mahmud, Gha/nawt, abandoned Qha/nin, and 
assumed the throne of Lah-nor. The Jautiin Rajahs continued to entertain their 
natural hatred towards his dynasty, hut without effect; ami Khusrau Malik, by 
degrees, brought under his rule the northern parts of the I'anjab, as far as the 
foul of (he mountains [the Alpine Panjabj. The trilic of Khokhar, who dwelt 
round alunil Manglan (Maklilalali ?], at the foot of the hills, who were subject to 
the Jamim-wal (the Jamun dynasty], having received encouragement from the 
Lah-nor ruler, and sure of his support, refused any longer to |>ay tax and 
tribute to Jamil 11, and threw off its yoke. 

“ At this time, the year 579 II., Sultan Mu'izz-tid-Din, the QJjuri, who had 
taken possession of Ghaznin. raised the standard of conquest ; and Rajah Jakr 
[CJtakr] Dfw despatched his full brother, Rain I)i\v, with presents to the 
Sultan's presence, representing to him the state of affairs, ami inciting him to 
invade Khusrau's territory, assuring him that, on his appearance, the territory 
of I-alr-nor would pass from his grasp. The Sultan, who received the emis¬ 
sary with favour, replied in writing to the Riijah, that 1 his MiAn-ji (agent) had 
made known the Rajah's object, and that the lime was at hand for the appear¬ 
ance ol his standards in that part ;’ and in lhat same year the fiulgan made a 
raid on, and possessed himself of, the l’urshor territory and Multan, and 
invested Lah-nor, which Khusrau Malik defended. 

“ The Sultan, finding he could not gain possession of il easily, devastated 
and ravaged the country ahout Lah-nor, and retired by the northern part of the 
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the Sultan again retired. After his departure, Khusrau 

Panjab; anil, at the suggestion and representation of the Rajah of Jamuii, 
repaired aiuia the fort of Stal-kot [Stal is the name of a tribe of Jats, since 
displaced, and dwelling much farther south, at and around Jang-i-Sial], which 
was then in a ruinous and dilapidated state, and left there Husain-i- Kh ar-nifl 
[turned into // usstin Churmili by 1)4W, and J/oosseiu Fsrmully by Briggs '.j 
as governor, with a garrison. The Mian-jT, of Janiup, was then dismissed, 
with a request to inform the Rajah that next year his wishes would bel ful¬ 
filled. » 

“Khusrau Malik, after the Sultan's departure, aided by the tribe of Khiok- 
har, invested Sul-kot ; but, as Rajah Jakr [Qtakr] I)}w, assisted and sup¬ 
ported the defenders, Khusrau Malik was unable to take it. At this peri oil 
1 lie Rajah, who had attained to nearly his eightieth year, died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Rajah Bij, who is also called Ilijnyt [fa'ifrftl in 

1221 of Hikrainndityn ; ami in (hat year, which corrcs|ronds with 582 H., uhe 
Sultan [Mu’i/2-ud-Din] crossed the Sind at (lie Niluh ferry, where the R 5 jal.*'s 
Mtan-ji went to receive him ; and on the tranks of the IJihat (the Jlrilam] t'nc 
Rajah's son, Nar-singh USw, joined him with a considerable force. He w'- as 
presented to the Sultan through Husain i-jyhar-inil, and received with honmfir. 
He accompanied the Sultan to lhh-nor, wliich was taken, and made over , to 
the charge of Kar-makh ('Ali-i-Kar-nihkhi who is lumcil into Ally Kir' v 
by Briggs !], governor of Multan. The Rajah’s son and his agent' 
dismissed with honorary rolres, and the town of Slal-kot, together wit, 
fort, was entrusted to the earc of the Rajah. Khusrau was taken to GJm 
and was suliscqiiciitly put to death. From the circumstance of the Sul}' 
his Communications styling the Rajah's agents by the term Mlfin-ji, nec 
to the custom of Iran, instead of Wakil, the whole family of the Jaini 
[»«>/ tht present JvhiIs/v\, considering this title great honour, adopted it 
from it the abridged term Mian, Used by their descendants, is derived.” 

I tow, in his translation of Firisitah, states, under the reign of F 
Malik Tpage 129], that “the Emperor Chusero [Khusrau would nc 
known his own name thus written], in alliance with the Ghiekers, besit 
fort of Satcot, but, their endeavours proving unsuccessful, they were 
to desist.” Briggs, in his version, repeats this in ihc same words, «m,„. 
exception of styling Khusrau. Khoosrenp Alulhi; and the Khokhars, Gukkurs; 
and that Khusrau had to abandon the investment ; but under the reign of 
Mu'izzud-fJin, Dmv (page 137] states: “This fort [Satcot], as we have 
licforc related, was effectually liesiegcd hy Chusero, in the absence of Mahommed-" 
and BlttUGS also [page 176] says: “ This fort, as we have before related, 
being successfully besieged and taken by Khoosrpw Alullik ,” &c.; and thus 
both translators totally contradict their own previous statements. Fikisiitah, 
whom they translate, of course, states, as other writers do, that Kh usrau Malik 
was unable to take it. Led away, 1 imagine, hy this statement, and placing 
reliance on its correctness, ElphinstoNE has repeated [page 311] this ab¬ 
surdity. He says “Khusru Malik, taking courage from despair, made an 
alliance with the CaUkars [How, Vickers; Briggs, Gukkurs; Elpbihstone, 
Gakkars fcaptured one of Shabab u din's strongest forts, and obliged him 
to call in the aid of stratagem," Ate. Thus a totally incorrect translation of a 
native historian's words, and a statement respecting which the translators 
themselves contradict their own previous translation, is handed down from one 
writer to the other. This is writing history with a vengeance. 

The stratagem referred to above is related in Firishtah, which see hut it 
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Malik assembled the forces of Hindustan *, and a levy of 
the [different] Khokhar tribes, and appeared before the 
gates of Sial-kot, and sat down before it for a considerable 
time, and again retired without being able to effect his 
object. After that, in the year 582 ll., the Suljan-i- 
Gbazi [Mu’izz-ud-Din] appeared [again] before the gates 
of Lohor. As the Mahmftdl sovereignty had reached its 
termination, and the sun of the empire of Sabuk-Tigin had 
reached its setting, and the Recorder of Destiny had in¬ 
scribed the decree of Khusrau Malik's dethronement, that 
monarch was not possessed of the power to resist, and he 
entered into negotiations for peace ; and, for the purpose of 
having an interview with the Still fill [Mu'izz-ud-Dm], Khusrau 
Malik came out [of Lohor]*. I Je was seized, and imprisoned, 
a- d Lohor passed into the possession of the Sultan-i- Gh azi. 
at :1 the kingdom of Hindustan : came under his sway. 

is 1 >t related tiy any of (lie authors I have quoted, from some of whom he 
derived his own information. 

The account contained in the Hindu history of J.unfin previously quoted, of 
Khusrau Malik's attempt to take Sial-kot, which was a standing menace to his 
rule, agrees with the account given hy our author and some others, w ith the 
exception that other tribes ofunhelievcrs besides the Kliokliats were engaged in 
it ; and, although Khusrau Malik had got together a large following, lie wasuli¬ 
able to keep the field against tile superior and nuire efiieieiit forces of thcQhurfs. 

The Kliokhars arc a totally distinct rate from the (inkliars 

[JS\. The name of the former is sometimes written ] Khtikliar, hut 
tlie first mode is the must tor reel. Ahii-l-la^l, in the A’-rn-i-Akhari, 
coiisiantly mentions lliein, and he writes lite two names very diliVrenlly. 
There arc still timnlx'is of Klioklinrs in the I'anjah, some 20,(100 families, and 
I have met with them constantly in the Multan district, and districts further to 
the north-west, towards the Indus, in the sinrl-Sagnr Dn-iiluh. Their chief 
Ativr/r is aluiul Hirih, Ahmad-alud, and KhuSh-ab. They still style their chief 
,Sut tan as well as Kak, and will imt give their daughters in marriage to 

C her tribes or, at least, used not to. The Cihakars are still further north- 
arils. Our author does not mention a word about these transactions with the 
fKhokhars in his account of Khusrau Malik's reign, and only mentions two 
expeditions against Labor, and therein stales that Khusrau Malik delivered it 
1 up to Mu'izz-lid-Din in 583 li. ; hut here he says in 5S2 II. Some ofthe works 
1 have l>ecn quoting say Mu'ir.z ud-Dln obtained possession of Labor in 58211., 
while others say it happened in 583 It. 

s This is the same person who subsequently gave his adherence to Sultan 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and then acted treacherously, and was ousted 
from Ilirat, and put to death. See note : , page 257. Ilis correct name is 
'I/z-ud-Dln, Husain. His father’s name was Khar-mil. 

* Sec page 115, where our author states that Khusrau Malik, under the faith 
of a treaty, was induced to come out. 

1 That portion only over which Khusrau Malik ruled; hut subsequently he 
conquered more. 
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The Sipah-Salar, ’Ali-i-Kar-malch, who was the Wall 
[Governor] of Multan, was located at Lohor, and the father 
of the author of this work, Maulana Saraj-ud-Dln-i-Minhaj, 
the Wonder of his Age, and Most Kloqucnt of 'Ajam, 
became the £a?i of the forces of Hindustan, and, dressed 
in an honorary robe, conferred upon him by Sultan Mu'izz- 
ud-Din, in the audience hall [or tent] of the camp 1 he 
established his Court of Judicature. Twelve camels were 
assigned to convey his tribunal 9 [on the march]. The 
mercy of the Almighty be upon him, and upon the 
orthodox Sultans of the past, and the Musalman Maliks of 
the present! 

After these events the Sultan-i-Qhazi set out on his 
return to Ghaznln. taking along with him Khusrau Malik ; 
and from the court of Ghaznin sent him to the court of 
Tiruz-koh, to the presence of the Sultan-ul-A'zam, Ghiyas- 
ud-Dln. From thence Khnsrau Malik was sent into 
Ghariistan and imprisoned within the castle of Balanvan, 
and it was commanded that his son, Ilahram Shah 1 [by 
name], should be detained within the walls of the fortress 
of Saif-rud of Ghiir ; and, when the outbreak and sedition 
of Sultan Shah *, Khwarazm-Shahi. arose in the year 

* Where public business was usually transacted. 

5 For himself and the Mufits. lie did not continue at I&mian long then. 
See pages 431 and 433. 

1 This, probably, is the son who had been given up as a hostage to Mu’izz- 
ud-l»fn. Firisbtah, but on whose authority he does not mention, styles him 
Malik Shah. There is nut the slightest doubt as to who put them to death, 
and the text very plainly indicates who did, both here and at page 115. 
Compare Klliot: India, vol, ii. p note *, page 295. 

5 Not “ Khwara/m Shah ” but his brother. He was not a Sul|an; this 
is i»art of his tith merely. See page 245. The error of calling him Sultan or 
King of Khwarazm is of common occurrence. Elphinstone, misled by trans¬ 
lators or translations, calls him 11 King of Kharizm." His name was Mnhmfid, 
nnd his title, Sultan Shnh-i-Jalal-ud-I>In. At page 115, our author says 
Khnsrau Malik and his son, Hahrain Shah, were put to death when the affair 
of Suljan Shah occurred in 598 H., and here says, 5S7 H., while twice, in his 
account of Qhiyas-mM tin's reign [see pages 378 and 379], he distinctly states 
that the engagement with Sultan Shah, in which Ifutb-ud-I>in, I-bak, then 
only Lord of the Stables, was taken prisoner, took place in 588 11. [Jahan- 
Ara, 588 11.], The year 587 11, is that in which the first battle took place 
with Kae Fithora, according to the whole of the authors I have been quoting, 
as well as several others, including our author himself, and the second battle, 
in which Rae Pilhora was defeated nnd [according to Musalinan accounts] 
slain, took place beyond a doubt [sec page 468], in 5S8 II There is no doubt 
whatever as to the dales our author gives for they Are as plainly written as it 
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587 H., they martyred Kbusrau Malik and his son [Bahrain 
Shall]. The mercy of the Almighty be upon them all ! 

Subsequent to these events, the Sultan-i-Ghazi caused 
the forces of Islam to be organized, and advanced against 
the fortress of Tabarhindah 3 , and took that stronghold, and 

is possible to write, and all the copies of tlie text collated agree; but 
neithtr of those three dates tan bt torrrett. The campaign against .Sultan 
Shah. Khwarauni, which lasted over six months took place in 586 u., <><■ 
early in 587 11., and in 589 It. he died. What tends to prove this to l>c 
correct, even fnnn our author's own statements, is the fact, that, between the 
acquirement of I.alior, and the first battle of Tara in, no oft rations were 
undertaken tost of the Indus by Mii , iz/-ud-l)in, liccausc occupied elsewhere. 
See also next page where it is said that the Karl of Titlak was to hold Tahar- 
hinriah fur the period of 1 flit months, thus showing that the Suljan intended 
to come again 'he next cold season and relieve it. The Ka;i however held 
out fur five mouths longer, and, the Sultan not having arrived, was obliged to 
capitulate. Here is further proof. AI ft and Jami’-m-Tawarfkll say Sultan 
Shah sent a message to Ghiyas-ud-lliu [after Sultan Shall revolted against his 
brother's authority. Sec also page 246 and note *J, after he had gained 
possession of several places in Khurasan with the aid of the Kara-Khita*is t 
that he, Ghiyas-ud -1 >in, should give up to him tlie places belonging to his 
[Sultan Shah’sl father, otherwise to prepare for hostilities. Ghiyas-ml -1 >fn 
summoned his brother, Mu'izz-uil-Dfn, from Hind to join him. Some writers 
affirm that up lo this time the latter was styled Malik only, and that after that 
campaign the title of Sultan was conferred upon hint, as well as oil his cousin, 
Shains-ud-Itin of llaintan, from which period, and not tie foie, the name nnd 
title will lie found uii his coins. In the ncighliniiilioud of the MurgJiab, in the 
valley of Maru-ar-Rud, the two brothers, Ghiyas-ud-l tin. and Mu'iz/.ud hill, 
Shanis-ud-Ltin of Kamian, and Taj-ud-Itfn, ruler of Sijisian, Ining also 
present, after several months, cncountcicd Sultan S])ah, who was delimited, 
and reached Mavw with only forty followers. This is said to have taken place 
in 58b If. Sultan Takijh, JChvvarnzm Shah, hearing of (his reverse Ins 
rebellious brother had sustained, advanced from Kb' v aiazm against him by 
forced marches; and .Sultan Shah again .sought protection from the CLburSs, 
who, some time after, aided him with a numerous force, and despatched him 
towards Khwarazm. This was in 588 11., for, his brother Taki&h having 
marched into ’Irak at the request of Jyutlagh Inanaj [see page 167, note"] in that 
year, Su 1 ]an Shah made a dash against KJjwarazm, the capital of his brother. 

AI ft further states, but it is somewhat contrary to other accounts that, on 
the way, Sultan Shah was taken ill, and died at the end of Ramadan, 589 11. 
When the news of this event reached Ghiyas-ud-Din. lie <1 spatchcd orders 
for his troops to march back again. 

Another reason why I consider 586 11. correct is that all authors of any 
authority, as well as our author himself, say that the second battle of Tara'ln 
took place in 588 It., after which ^Cu[h-ud-I)in, J-hak, was left to carry on 
operations in Hindustan, and, if the campaign against Sultan Shall look place 
in that year, and the two armies were six months in sight of each oilier, Ku|h- 
ud-Din, I-bak, could not have been present there lo be taken prisoner, and be 
at Kuhram in Hindustan at the same time. See page 515. 

1 All the copies of the text collated, Imlh here, and elsewhere in the woik, 
as well as many other authors, sav Tabarhindah [01 TaLarhiiidh], The 
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near at hand, and the Sultan marched to Tara'in 7 to meet 
him. The whole of the R/lnas ” of Hind were along with 
the Rae Kolah. 

When the ranks were duly marshalled, the Sultan seized 
a lance and attacked the elephant on which Gobind Rae \ 

ha* not said a single wont aixiut Pilhnra's »nn having hcen set up liy the Musal- 
mans. although they had to support him subsequently by force of arms. 

7 This name is plainly and correctly written, in the different copies of our 
author's texr, and all the authors I have quoted previously, as well as many 
others, cal' this place by the same name. Compiler* of Histories of India, 
led astray by the translation- of h irishlali jliot by I'irifhtali himself] which 
supplied them with their materials, have ltinted this mute into A'mitiu. Dnw 
has “ Sirauri upon the hanks of the Sirsittty," atnl ItKli.cs, “ Asirain, now 
called Tmntry, on the hanks of the Soorsutty.'' Kl.l’HISsriiNK, following 
Briggs, no duuht, calls it “ Ttroiirr, between TanAnr and C.iruJl," and 
iJowson [Elliot : Imua, vol. ii. |>agc 2 * 351 - ■" the translation of this passage 
of our author's lest, evidently trusting to Briggs's translation miller than to 
the original text, is led to I relieve nttr author wrong; hut acknowledges, in 
a foot note, that “the text lour author's] has Tara in,” and adds “ hut I'iiishla 
gives the name as Naniiii, ami says it was afterwards called Tirauri. He 
places it on the hanks of the Sarsuti fourteen miles from Thanisar an*l eighty 
from Delili.” Now all this is inrorreet as far as KirijJpah is cimecrnetl, even 
to the lithogrnphed text of Briggs's m. u rn-ithut, for the former has Tarfitil 
(^'^1 like other authors, tint Nara’-in J^b]. Mi rat Mughal Beg, who, 
nlroul eighty years since, made a (ler-ama) survey of these parts, atnl the 
territories further west, says that “on the Shah-Kali (Royal Roule| front 
Kant.il to Thani-sar is A’zim-aharl-i-Talawari LfV 1 , where (here is a large 
and lofty Kalxit of great strength anil solidity which can Ik; seen for miles 
round. Seven miles from this place, to the north, is Aniiii-glj.ir, a large 
village with a large and lofty Kahili likewise. Altotil two miles from the 
village of Chatang is a small river, filled in the rainy season only, running 
from right to left, which joins the river SursulJ. Six mile, from Amin-ghaf, 
still ''.ring.l]u*l*ly is the city of Thani-sar.” 

iTiwunfit Itin a milf 41 r 1 Wi>of the distance given by many other writers as 
well as Kiri&htah. There arc several places called Talwand hand one,on thc-road 
frnm Dihli to Bhatnir, called Talivayah («j'], hut no other Talawafl. I'or an 
account of the engagement, as given in the (amiiii History, sec next jxige. 

• In sonic co|)ies Racs : other writers say, a number of Rajput princes. 

* Thus styled [a^y ] and also (iohiiidah (>a..y ] in the oldest copies of the 
text. Some have and a-.y both of which modes of writing the name 
con^pn the correctness of the alxive, which is a common Hindu name; hut 
some more modern copies of the text have Kami [a-'], Khand (a ], and 
Khandi [jj «; ]. Most other authors, including Firishtah, have this latter 
name also; hut the Hindu bard, CJiaiid, calls him I<ae Gobind, like our 
author in the oldest copies. He led the van of the Hindus on an elephant. 
Translators of FirisJjtah make hir' comniajnler of the whole ; hut Rae Pithori 
was himself an experienced leader : the other led the van. Ton (vol. i. p, 
119), says Chaond Rac, which the historians of “ ShabuMn" style " Khan- 
dirai, was not brot/ur of Pirthwiraja ” ! ! He stales that he was of the 
Dahima race of Rajputs, one of three hrothers, the eldest of whom, Kaimai, 
was lard of Biana [Btanah], and minister of Pirt’hwjraja ; the second was 
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Rae [Rajah] of DihlJ, was mounted, and on which clcpl 
he moved about in front of the battle. The Suita 

Ghazi, who was the Haidar of the time, and a sec 

Rustam, charged and struck Gobind Rae on the m< 

with his lance with such effect that two of that accu 
one's teeth fell into his inouth. He launched a javeli 
the Sultan of Islam and struck him in the upper pa 
the arm and inflicted a very severe wound ' The Su 
turned his charger's head round and receded, and from 
agony of the wound he was unable to continue on h( 
back any longer. Defeat befell the army of Islam so 
it was irretrievably routed, and the Sultan was very nt 
falling from his horse. Seeing which, a lion [hcai 

warrior, a Khali 1 stripling, recognized the Sultan, 
sprang up behind him, and, supporting him in his a 
urged the horse with his voice, and brought him out o 
field of battle *. 

" Poomlir, who commanded 1 lie frontier at 1 .shore " [llie litter absur< 
this assertion i have already shown, I think, in note ’, page 466] ; ai 
third brother, (.'hound Kac, was the principal leader in the last lrattlc in 
rirt'hiviraja fell.” All the Muhammadan historians anti three Hindu c 
cler« agree in the statement that this person, styled Gobind by soint 
Khamlf by cithers, was Pilltora's brother , ami that he was present ii 
battles, and was killed in ihc last. 

1 These are the author’s exact words : there is nothing in the text nbou 
the other hand, relumed the /Vote, dec." The Jz. or — signifies not a bUr, 
but a small spear nr javelin, an Indian weapon, llie point of which is 
times barlied.and sometimes made with three liarbs. From five to ten wen 
in the hand [the left] at once, and launched at an enemy singly with the 

3 Not a Ghalzi Afghan, 1 beg leave lo notice, but a Tn r t:. 

3 Various arc the different accounts given b/ authors icspeuing the ill 
of this battle, and very erroneous and incorrect arc the versions tra 
from h inshtnh which, as authentic statements arc to he desired in all me 
history , ought to be corrected, and more particularly respecting this im 
jieriod of Indian history. 

The History of the Rajahs of Jamun states that “ Sultan Mu'izz-u 
in 587 If-, determined to undertake an expedition against the fort 
Tabarhind, which was the strongest place belonging to the great Ra 
Hind. Kae Fitliora, the Chnhan, sovereign (F'arman-rawa] of Hin 
and eighth in descent from Ilnl-Hfw. Ch ohnn. advanced lo give battle 
SnltSn. They met at Tara'in-ghaf, fourteen miles from Tbani-sar. 
the engagement, Rae Khani [stein MS ] Kac, ruler of Dihll on the 
his brother, from the back of an elephant on which he was mounted, 
/onj,' spear wounded the Sultan in the upper part of the arm. He 
have fallen from his horse from the agony of the wound, had not soim 
slaves come to him at the moment, and Inirne him out of the fighi 
Snljuii, having sustained this defeat, retired towards Ghaznin, and, t 
banks of the Kant, a deputation from the Rajah of Jamun presented them 
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On the Musalman forces not seeing the Sultan, lamenta¬ 
tion broke from them, until they reached a place where 


Another history, written by a Hindu, says Kijt ] Rle commanded his 
brother's army, and that, after the Sultan had wounded him in the mouth, he 
wounded the Suljan in the head with his spear, and the Sultan received 
another wound in the side [by whom inflicted is not said), and he fell from hit 
horse, when a Khalj youth look him tor his enou horse, mid, placing him lieforc 
him, carried him safely out of the fight. ltiula'un! also says the Sultan 
fell from his horse, and agrees with the aliove in the last ctauw of the sentence. 

Other authors, including the Taliaftat-i-Akharl, and Tojkaral ul-Mnlnk, 
stale that Khan! Hue commanded the van, and was leading on (he enemy 
when the Suljan attacked him. They slate that the Khalj youth was on foot 
at the time, nnd, seeing the state of the Sultan, he sprang up behind turn, 
and carried him out of the mllle to his own camp, whither his own troops hud 
retired ; and that the panic and anxiety which had arisen on its luting found 
that the Sultan had ot come out of the fight with ihc rest of his army 
subsided. 

One of the oldest copies of our author's text here differs from the others 
collated to a considerable degree. It says that “the Khalj youth recognized 
the Sultan {in the melee anil confusion], joined him, ami rep/aeed him oil the 
horse's hack [thus implying that he had fallen or had to dismount], cried out 
with his voice to urge the horse, and brought the Sultan out of the balile.” 
This is the literal translation of the passage in that copy ; and, in it, there is 
no mention of the youth having mounted the horse also. 

The Sultan remained at 1 -ahor until his wound wa> healer) Ixdurc lie 
relumed to Gha/nin. 

Hut what say l-'fKtstri Alt and Ins translators on llib subject 7 


How, viJ. i. page 138-9. 

“In the year 5S7, lie I Mahommeif] 
marched again towards I lindoslun, 
nnd, proceeding to A j were, took the 
capital of Tiberhind, where he left 
Malteek 7 .ia, with above a thousand 
eh<£ Tdisnse, and some foot, to garrison 
the place, lie himself was upon his 
way back, when he heard that I'tttu 
Ra, the prince of Ajmirt, with his 
brother Condi Ra, king of Delhi, in 
alliance with some other Indian 
princes, were marching towards Ti¬ 
berhind, with two hundred thousand 
hor*£ and three thousand elephants. 
Mahommed determined to return to 
the relief oj the garrison. He met the 
enemy at the village of Sirauri, upon 
the hanks of the Sirsutli, fourteen 
miles from Tannassar, and eighty from 
Delhi, and gave them battle. Upon 
the first onset his right and left 
wings retired, being outflanked by Ihc 
enemy, till, joining in the rear, his 


liKICCS, vnl. i. p. 171 — 17 J. 

“In the year 5X7, lie [Mahomed 
llhivrr] marched again to Hindustan, 
and, proceeding towards A j were, he 
look the tenon of /iitnhnda, where he 
left , 1 /z, Hit Zeea-oa<t -1 teen Tomuk rwitli 
aliove zi thousand ehosen horse, and 
some foot to form its garrison. While 
on his return, he heard that i'ithenu 
Rae, Raja of Ajmeer, with his brother 
Cha'.oand Rae, the Raja of Dchty, in 
alliance with olher Indian princes, 
were marching towards /iitnhndawith 
200,000 horse, ami 3000 elephants. 
Mahomed Choory marched to (he 
relief of his garrison ; out, passing 
heyond Iiitnhnda, he encountered the 
enemy at the village of Aarain, now 
called Tirowry, on the hanks of the 
Soorxutty, fourteen miles from Thani. 
sar, and seventy from Hclhy. At the 
first onset his right and left wings, 
being outflanked, fell back, till, join¬ 
ing in the rear, his army formed a 
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the defeated army was safe from pursuit by the infidels. 


army was formed inlu a circle. Ma- 
hummed, who was in jicrson in the 
center (sir) of the line when first 
formed, was told that his right and 
left wings were defeated, and adx'ised 
to provide for his own safety. /.«■ 
raged at this (•mntel , he smote the 
imprudent athner, and miked on 
tc/Soards the enemy, among sohom he 
commented, with <i fr>o fttr.oerj, a 
great slaughter, Till eyes of Ctiudi 
Ra, king of /WW, fell upon hint. 
He J > tK‘f the elephant, ujioii which he 
was mounted, diieclly against hint. 
A/ahommrd, nuny from kit hone, 
thrr.o his lame with tilth fane at the 
elephant , that tie three out th> it' of h , 
‘‘tit i‘ teeth 1 1 he elephant's ! !]. In the 
meant line the A mg of Hethi , from 
allow, piereisl the Sultan through 
the right arm, ami had almost thrown 
him to tin 1 goiimil , when tome of his 
ehiefi udvniieed t<i liis re vile. This 
javf an oppoitunity, to one of his 
faithful servants, In leap ludiliid him 
as he was sinking from lii.s liotse, 

and, siip|K>rliiig him in his arm.*, he 
earned him front tin." field, winch, hy 
this time, twis ilisaiol almost hy his 
whole army. The enemy pursued 
them near forty miles.'' 


circle. Mahomed Ghoory was in per¬ 
son in the centre of his line, and, 
lieing informed that holh wings were 
defeated, was advised to provide for 
his own safety. Enraged at this coun¬ 
sel, Ilf. Iff JiuW'N I ItK MESSENGER, 
and , nulling on hnoards the enemy, 
-..■ilk a fete fo/hr.i-ers, earn willed terrible 
daughter. 'flic eyes of Chawaud 
Hue falling on him, he drear his 
elephant directly against Mahomed 
Ctht'ory, who, |rereciviug his inteit- 
lion, charged and delivered his lance 
full into the Raja's mouth, hy whieh 
many oj hu teeth were huified out. 
In the meantime, the Is.aja of Dehly 
pii-ued the king through the right 
arm, with an .\|;K"\V | ! I], He had 
almost f.iih-u, V lien some of his ehiefs 
advaneed his u-scue. This effort 
to save Inin gave an opportunity tu 
one of his faithful ■ei vants to leap up 
behind Mahomed illuvry, win 1 , faint 
fioui |o,s ,,f hlood, had nearly fallen 

.. hi> louse, luit was eairied 

tntiniphaiilly off the held, although 
almost w holly deserted !>y his army, 
which :i*iM putoued !y the enemy nearly 
forty miles," Ac. 


Mai me e, Mt uKAV, KtTHiXsTuNf, Marmimax, and MKAIiiiWS Tavi.or, 
mid prohahly others, Midi ns Mri.i. ami Thornton, take 1 their accounts from 
the nhovc' versions of I>nvv ami ilKiccs. Marshnian adibt, “ He was |M^ed 
for forty miles by the victorious Hindoo*, and was happy to escape aeross the. 
/ndti perhaps unaware that he remained at liihor till his wound was healed 
[as I tow slates | and that there was no pursuit at all. 

rtRtsilT.tll, from the revised text n f I’.RIGGS has as follows:— 

“ lit 5S7 if., lie [Sfyilifih-ucl-l >:ii) dcfcnnincd to enter Hindustan, anil he 
took the fort of I'alhindah fun but the MSS. 1 have examined have 
lkitliindnh u-f |, which, in (hat day, had become the capital of Rajahs of 
great dignity, out of the hands of the men o' the Rajah of Ajmir. He left 
Malik Ziya-ud-Htn, Tfitaki, in that fortress, vjth 1200 horsemen, each and 
every one of whom was selected and a piekcil man ; and was desirous of 
reluming. Suddenly, information reached him, that I'illiu Kae, Wall {a 
ruler, n prince, the governor of a province] of Ajmir, in concert with his 
brother, Kliandf Rac, WTilf of Dibit, and hringing along with them several 
Rajput Rajahs, were advancing, hy regular marches, with an army of 200,000 
horse, and ^000 elephants with the determination of retaking the fort of 
l'aihindah (Itailiimlah’]. Suljan Shihab-ud-Dfo. abandoning his intention 
of returning |to Ghnrniii], advaneed to meet them, and at the mouzn' [piace, 
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Suddenly the Sultan arrived. A number of Amirs \ 

district, village] of Tara'tn, on the honks nf the Sursurt, seven hireh [a 
distance of rather less than fourteen miles] from Thant-sar, now known as 
Tara warl [but in several MSS. of l r iri$])tfth, which 1 have seen, it is»i,tk. 
not ufef 1 /), Mid forty htreh from DililJ, an encounter and conflict look place. 
The right and left wings of Sultan Shiliab-ud-Dtn having broke and faced 
■Unit [it docs nut say that they were actually broken by the Hindus, and it 
appears to mean that they declined the onset, or recoiled j. and not agreat num- 
l>cr remained in the centre either. (There is not fl word about his army 
forming “,r w./a"] At this juncture one of the Sultan's confidential atten¬ 
dants represented [saving] “ ihc Atnfrs of the light and left (wing'] who were 
nourished by the belle-licence mid favours of your Court [or dynasty] not 
keeping their ground resolutely, have taken in lliglit, and the Afghan [Firisti- 
tali d>*> not appear to have lud authority for introducing Afghans here, from 
the statements of the coiilcm|Miinry writers of these linu*s| and Khali Amirs, 
who were the commanders of the advance, who continually boasted of their 
valour and prowess, ate not to he found |seeii|, and. shuuld you promptly 
(I give the exact winds, except adopting the second |iersun plural foi the 
third] turn the reins of retrocession towards l.alior, it seems expedient |sn to 
do|." This spiYih net iigieeing with the .Su/tiin's taiiferamtnf, he these his 
sieent /rent its sh filth, iiiht, with the trees ft (»>w.#/«r«cl tf the 1 fn/ir, ehiirgot the 
enemy's Jerees amt eeniineii,i\f the evnjhet, [ I ’iri jhtali then ipiotcs some lines 
to the effect that both friend and foe lauded his prowess.] Suddenly the eye 
of Khaiidi Kite, the -Sipah-Salar [commander of the army] of I till If, falling mi 
the Sultan, lie urged the mountain-like elephant on which he was mounted 
towards the Sultan, who at once seized his spear and made towards him, and 
smote him in the iik^iiiIi with such elTci 1. that many of his teeth fell out [> .• . | 
khnndi IcAe hkeiein |i.e. which liriggs has read fm arifKe] showed 
the greatest audacity and agility, and, from the top nf his elepliaul. inllieled 
such a wound [w ith v hat wv:i|»in not said| 011 the upper part o( (lie arm |. l] 
of tile Sultan that lie was tic.nl) falling from liis horse. A Kh.d| youth on 
foot [there is not a word about his chiefs coining to Ids rescue] discovered it, 
junijieil up behind him on the horse, and, taking the Sultan in Ids arms, hole 
him out of (lie haltlc-liclil, and conveyed him to the forces of the runaway 
nobles which were twenty ktiivfi off ; and ihc Innmll and disquiet which had 
arisen, cunxcyuciil oil Lite defeat of the army of Islam, and not finding I lie 
Sultan, sulrsideil.” . . . There is uul a word about fimsiiit. 

According to the Znin-u) Ma’asir, ijiioltsi by KirisJjtah immediately aflcr 
the above, “Sultan Mii'i/a-wd-Din, having become faint from the effects nf the 
wound, fell from bis horse. This not being noticed [in the nte/ij, no one tame 
to his aid. Night intervened, and, when one watch of the night had passed, 
a patty of his Turkish slaves came to seek him, and went into the battle.Held 
and lrcgan searching among the .slain. The Sultan |who appears to have 
revived], recognizing the voices of his faithful slaves, acquainted them wilh 
his situation. Jlis slaves gave thanks for his safely, and, taking him on their 
shoulders, in lurns, procrcded along throughout the night, and by day-dawn 
reached their own people.” 

This Ivatlle is said to have taken place in the fifteenth year of the reign nf 
Rite I'ithura, and the Hindu writers state that this was the seventh time the 
Su 1 |an had invaded Hind, in all of which he hud been defeated ! 

4 The Malik ul-llaji, ZiyaudDin [stil/scqucnlly Wlu-ud-Din], Muham¬ 
mad, the Sultan's niece's husband, tvas present ill this battle. Sec page jqj. 
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Gbflrt youths, and other distinguished men, had noticed 
tile Sultfln, along with that lion-like Sbaljl, had recognised 
him, and had gathered round him, and broke spears and 
mad* a litter and a stretcher, and had borne hint to that 
halting-place. The people [now] became composed, and 
once more, through [the safety of] his life, the true faith 
acquired vigour, and the dispersed army, on the strength 
of the safety of the life of that Sultan-i-fifeaz), again came 
together *, and Retired, and turned their faces towards the 
MusalmSn dominions. 

The I£a;l of Tulak 1 was left [in charge of] the fortress 
of Tabarhindah, and Rae Pithora appeared before the walls 
of that stronghold, and fighting commenced. For a period 
of thirteen months and a little over the place was defended. 
The following year the Sultan-i-fJhazI assembled the 
troops of IslSm, and commenced his march towards Hin- 
dujtan, to avenge the [disaster of the] previous year 7 . 


1 The idiom varies considerably here in nearly every copy. Some have— 
“On the strength of the safety of that Badchih-i-Ghazt, the army came 
together again [or tallied]/ 1 die. ) 

1 The ha me ah mentioned at page 458. 

f I have here alio to notice, and enter my protest against, a statement 
rtfpecting the character of Su](in Mu'izz-ud-Din, which Firifhtah'i trans¬ 
lator! have incorrectly given, and which neither Firifthtah nor any other 
author asserts. In this instance the character of this Prince has been unjustly 
assailed, held up in a wrong light, and thingi are asserted which never 
happened at all. 

Dow, vol.L page 139. Briggs, vol. L page 173. 

41 Afd hemmed remained a few months “Mahomed remained a few months 
with his brother at Ghor % who still with hi* brother at Ghoor, who still 
kept the imperial title, and then, re* retained fh; title of Kbeg [he never lost 
turning to Ghiani, spent the ensuing ' the title of Suljin], and then, retum- 
ytar in indolence and festivity. Jlut t \^ ing to Ghitny, spent the ensuing year 
ambition again fermenting in his \*w pleasure and festivity. At length, 
mind, he recruited a noble army," See. having recruited an army,” Ac. 

Firiihtah saya j *' Salftn Shihab-od-Dta. having taken leave of hi* brother 
[at Ftriu-kohL proceeded to Ghuntn ; and, with the determination of taking 
revenge [on Pithori], having made sleep and rest unlawful to himself [I give 
the words literally], in a abort time assembled troop*, brave and ruthless,’ 1 Ac. 
This is a specimen of “pleasure and festivity,” certainly ! 

Here is another specimen of the same kind, and it is repeated by out writer 
after another as undoubtedly true and conetf. 

Cow, page 14a Briggs, page 174. 

‘‘When his [MaAcmmegs ]victorious 44 When he had advanced mi far as 
pears had advanced as fax as Dak- Piskawetr , an old sage of Gkoor, 
wir, an old sage of Cher , prostrating prostrating himself before hhn, tsdd. 
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The author heard from a trustworthy person, a distin¬ 
guished man of the highland district of Tulak, whom they 
used to style by the title of Mu'tn-ud-Dtn, Oght*. who 
said : “ I'was in that army along with the SultSn-i-Ghazl. 
and the number of cavalry composing the army of Islam 
that year was one hundred and twenty thousand arrayed 

himself before him, said, 'O King, ‘O King, we trait in thy oondact and 

we trust to thy conduct and wisdom ; wisdom ; but as yet thy design has 

but as yet thy design has been a been subject of much speculation 

subject of much dispute and specu- among ua.' Mahomed Ghoory replied, 

lation among us.' Mohammed replied, ‘ Know, old man, that since the time 
'Know, old man, that since the time of my defeat in Hindustan, notwith- 
of my defeat in Hindostan, notwith- standing external appearances, 1 hate 
standing external appearances, I have never slumbered in ease, or waked 
never slumbered in ease, or waked hut in sorrow and anxiety. I have 
but in sorrow and anxiety. I have therefore determined, with this army, 
therefore determined, with this army, to recover my lost honour from those 

to recover my lost honour from those idolaters, or die in the attempt," Ac. 

idolaters, or die in the noble attempt, 1 ” 

Ac. 

| 

I Here, again, ELrtllNSTONB has been deceived, and, quoting Bair.GS, further 
Disseminates a wrong translation. Marshman lays [voL i. p. 44] that “ he 
[Shahab] stated" this “m arts of his letters;" but, unfortunately, Firilfetah 
himself says nothing of the kind ! His words are :—" When his [the Sudan's] 
standards, the emblems of victory, reached the Peifclwar territory, one of the 
Ptrs [a holy man, a saint] of Ghur, who was [sufficiently] bold, bowing hia 
forehead to the ground [only Ptrs are not wont to do so], represented [saying], 
‘ It is not understood at all whither the Sulf&n goeth, nor what hia object Is.' 
Sul(in Shihab-ud-Dln replied 1 ‘O such an one [*»*•] 1 know far certain 
that, from the time I have been defeated by the Rijahs of Hind, I have 
abstained from my wife's bed [I do sot give the literal words to this part of the 
sentoKe x but it tends to show that he had but one wife, and his having but 
aft child a^peMrto pmwa it], and have not changed the clothes on my body; 
rind, having passed this year in grief, sorrow, and sadness, I have not per* 
" mitted the Amin of Ohtir. of the Shalj, and of Ehurisin, who, notwithstand- 
ing their ancient servitude, abandoned me in the battle and fled, to present 
themselves in my presence, nor have I seen their faces during this period. 
Now, placing dependence on the goodness of God, 1 am proceeding towards 
the country of Hind ; and I have no expectation of the services of those old 
[ancient] Amirs, who, from their cradles to this time, have been nouriahed by 
the favours of this [my] family.' The Plr, hearing this statement, kissed the 
ground of service, and said, * Victory and success attend the followers at the 
sovereign's stirrup,' ” Ac. This is rather different to the statements above, 

1 The name of a town of Fargbanah, and also of a place near Bagfedld. 
The person here r e f erred to is no other than the celebrated Ma'ln-ud-Din, 
Chi it!, whose tomb it at Ajmlr, and to much frequented. The Emperor 
Akbar pnbf several visits to it Some writers say that he only came inlo India 
towards the dose of Sul (in Mulu-ud-Din’i career, and stayed to propagate 

♦ki M tt^lmln faith - 
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in defensive armour When the Sultan-i-QhSzt with such¬ 
like organization and such a force arrived near unto Rae 
Kolah Pithor5, he had gained possession of the fortress of 
Tabarhindah by capitulation, and had pitched his camp in 
the neighbourhood of Tara'in The Sultan [now] made 


* It docs not appear to hare been steel armour The meaning of the word 
used la, “a covering, a garment, ve^fment worn in battle, and also put ou 
bona j"—defensive armonr of some sort, some of steel, perhaps, and some of 
leather. This is what Firilhtab appears to have turned into “ helmets inlaid 
with jewels, and armuur inlaid with silver and gold.” 

1 Sec note*, page 459. l^eian Nipimf, in the Taj-ul-Ma'ijir, a contem¬ 
porary writer, whu began hit work the year before Sultan Mu'iu-ud-Din's 
assassination, and who btgitu with this txptdtiion, docs not mention where this 
battle took place, but mentions that Suljan Mu'izz-ud-Dtn, on reaching Libor, 
despatched the Sadr-i-^abtr, Ifiwam-ul-Mulk [these are his titles, not his 
name], Rnkn [Kuhn is a mistake]-ud-Dtn, Ifamrah, to Ajmtr to offer his nlri- 
malum to Pithori Rie ; but his inflated style greatly obscures the details. 
Some writers stale that two emissaries were sent. The Sul^in called upon 
Pithori Rie to embrace the Muaalmin faith and acknowledge his supremacy. 
The Chohin prince sent sn indignant reply ; and, having received aid from 
most of the Rajahs of Hind, with 300,000 horse—Rajputs, and some Afghans, 
one author says—advanced to meet him, and they again met on the former 
battle-field. Pithori Rae sent a message to the Sul|an, saying, “ It is advisable, 
thou shonldst retire to thine own territory, and we will not follow thee.” The/ 
Sul(in, in order to deceive him, and throw him off his guard, replied: “ It is 
by command of my brother, my sovereign, that I come here and endure trouble 
and pain : give me sufficient time that I may despatch an intelligent person to 
my brother, to represent to him an account of thy power, and that I may obtain 
his permission to conclude a peace with thee under the terms that Tarhind 
[Tabarhindah], the Fanjih, and Multan shall be ours, and the rest of the 
country of Hind thine." The leaders of the infidel forces, from this reply, 
accounted the army of I slim as of little consequence, and, without any care or 
concern, fell into the slumber of remiasnesa. That same night the Suljln made 
his preparations for battle, and, after the dawn of the morning, when theRaj- 
pQts had left their camp for the purpose of obeying the calls of nature, and for 
the purpose of performing their ablutions, he entered the jjlain with his rank* 
marshalled. Although the unbelievers were amazed and confounded, still, in 
the best manner they could, they stood to ffght, and sustained a complete over¬ 
throw. K h a nd I Rie [the Ciobind Rie of our author], and a great number 
besides of the Rlea of Hind, were killed, and Pithori Rae was taken prisoner 
within the liaiu of Sursuti, and put to death,” 

There are, however, other versions of these events which, although partly 
traditionary, bear some measure of truth, and it will be well to notice them. 
The History of Jam up, which agras in some measure with the RIjput tra¬ 
ditions, states that Pithori Rie, having been apprised by certain informers of 
the part the Rijah Bij, or Bijayt Dtw, had taken in aiding the Musalmans, 
proposed to march against him, and chastise him. At this juncture, hostility 
arose between Pithori Rie and Rijah Jai Chandra, ruler of fanssoj [the 
details at which are too long for insertion here], respecting his daughter. Is 
$88 H-, Seisin .ShlhlK.nd.Dtn having learned the state of Pithori Baa’s 
affairs, prepared to avenge his previous defeat; and Bijayt Dtw, Rijah af 
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disposition of his forces. The centre division of the army, 
the baggage, the standards and banners, his canopy of 


Jim On, dispatched his too, Nar-singh Dtw, with a body of his forces to Join 
him, sad Rajah Jai Chandra of £innauj, who had been in communication with 
the Sultan [Tod also says 11 the Princes of Kanouj and Putun invited Shabudiu 
fShihab-ad-Dtn ?] to aid their designs of humiliating the Chohan [RSe Pilhort]. 

. . . The envoy was Chand Poondir, the vassal chief ef Lahore, andguardian 
of that frontier, speedily joined his camp with his available forces "I vol. L 
page 356.] Perhaps the writer was unaware that Lihor had been in tbe 
possession of the Ghasnawtds for More than a century, and that Shabudin, so 
called, had only taken it from the last of that dynasty five or six years before, 
and since that time his oum governor had held it. The Sulfin come in con¬ 
tact with Rae Pilhora on that same field of Tal&waH, and formed his forces 
into two divisions. The troops of Jamun and £innauj were to oppose Khlodt 
RSe of Dihit, while the Suljin, with his own forces, encountered Rie PitliorS. 
The battle was obstinately maintained, and it is related that Khindt Rie fell 
by the sword of Nar-singh Dtw of JamOn, and the Sul(&n himself slew several 
of tbe enemy. Rae Pithora was captured alive and taken to Ghazntn, where 
he was deprived of his sight. For further details on this subject, sec page 48$, 
note *. 

Alft gives another version of this battle, which is certainly curious. It 
states that the Su 1 {&n, having taken the route by Purthor, arrived within the 
limits of Dihli [the territory of lj. Pitho Kie and Kandt [sic] Rie prepared 
U> oppose him, on which Mu'UE-u<l-Dln,made a precipitate retreat. Rie Pitho 
was following in pursuit of him until they had passed beyond Libor, and had 
reached the moufa' [village or district] called gjtihib-ud-Dln [Shihib-ud-Din- 
pur?], when the Suljan came to a stand. His object in retiring had been to 
separate Rie Pitho from his own territory ; and, at the place above mentioned, 
a battle took place, in which Rae Pitho was defeated and taken prisoner. 
After this the Sultan advanced upon Ajmlr. He subdued that territory, and 
put Rae Pitho to death ; after which he mode £u|b-ud-Dtn, i-bak, governor 
of it, and returned to Ghaznfn. 

Another writer states that “ Pithora Rae was killed in the battle, and 
Khandi Rae, the leader, escaped in safety;'' whilst another says that "both 
were captured and slain." 

The statements of both Dow and Briggs are equally imaginary with respect 
to the battle, where they say :— 


Dow, vol. i. page 143. 

“ The Mussulman troops, as If now 
only serious in fight, made such dread¬ 
ful slaughter, that this prodigious 
army, once shaken, like a great build, 
ing was lost in its own ruins ." 


Briggs, vol. I. page 177. 

“The Moslems, as if they now had 
only began to be in earnest, com¬ 
mitted such havoc, that this pro¬ 
digious army, once shaken, like a 
great building tottered to its fall, and 
■was lost in its own ruins.’' 


This last sentence is quoted by several writers, including Maurice, 
Elfhinstone and Marshmamj and Meadows Tayloe says [“The Student's 
Manual of Indian History,” page 93], “ ‘Like a great building,' writesFerishtah, 
'it tottered to its fall,' ” Ac .; but, unfortunately, Firilhtah never wrote anything 
of the kind. His language here is particularly simple. Referring to the frnal 
charge by th* Sult&n, he says; “ The dust of the battle-held was drenched with 
the blood of the brave ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, he threw the ranks of 
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atMtt, and the elephant*, were left several miles in the rear. 
He marshalled his ranks, and was advancing leisurely. 
The light-armed and unincumbered horsemen he had 
directed should be divided into four divisions, and had 
appointed them to act against the infidels on four sides; 
and the Sul(in had commanded, saying : ^ It is necesssary 
that, on the right and left, and front and rear, 10,000 
mounted archers should keep the infidel host in play; and, 
when their elephants, horsemen, and foot advance to the 
attack, you are to face about and keep the distance of a 
horse's course in front of them 1 .* 1 The Musalman troops 
acted according to these instructions, and, having ex¬ 
hausted and wearied the unbelievers, Almighty God gave 
the victory to Islam, and the infidel host was overthrown. 

Rie Pithori, who was riding an elephant, dismounted 
and got upon a horse and fled [from the field], until, in the 
neighbourhood of [the] Sursutl*, he was taken prisoner, 
and they despatched him to hell; and Gobind Rae of 
Dihll was slain in the engagement. The Sultan recognized^ 
his head through those two teeth which had been broken.1 
The seat of government, Ajmlr, with the whole of the 
SiwSlikh 4 [territory], such as Hanst, Sursutl, and other 

the enemy into commotion. At this crisis Khar-mtl [’Izz-ud-Dln, Husain, sou 
of Khar -mil] and other Amirs, from different directions, charged, and over¬ 
threw the HmdO troops." This is all: he then mentions the fall of Khandi 
Rle and other chiefs. 

■ The object was to harass, and to induce them to break their order. The 
Suitin'* tactics, from our author’s description, as well as that of others, are not 
very clear. One writer, however, throws a little more light upon the matter ; 
and from that it appears that the Sul fin, leaving the central portion of his 
army— about half his entire force—some miles in the rear, with the baggage and 
other moJJrui, divided the remainder into five divisions, four of which, each of 
10,000 light-armed hone—mounted archers—were to attack the enemy right 
and left, and front and rear, and retire, pretending flight This mode of 
fighting having been carried on from about 9 A.It to the time of afternoon 
prayer, the Sul tin, considering that the enemy had been sufficiently wearied, 
with the remainder—his fifth division, the flower of his troops, consisting of 
some 13,000 hone—made a final charge, and pnt the HindQ army to a 
complete rout 

1 The ancient Sarmswati. Probably our author means in the tract near the 
Snrati 1 the word is Ibo-i-BatOtah calls Sursutl a great city. In 

Akhar'i time Sursutl was one of the MafcaUi of Sirklr SanbhaL 

4 like some other historians, our author calls that tract of country, lying 
south of the Hlmilayah, b et we en the Sutlej and the Ganges, and extending as 
far south as Him!, by the name of Siwllikh • but some other native writen, 
including the author of the History of JamOn, include the whole of the Alpine 
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tracts, were subjugated. These events took place, and this 
victory was achieved, in the year 588 H.*; and the Sulf&n 
placed Malik ^utb-ud-Dtn, I-bak', in the fort ofKuhram’, 
and returned [home again]'. 

Malik Ku{b-ud‘Dln advanced from Kuhfam to Mlrath, 
and took that city and fortress, and, in the following year, 
he possessed himself of the capital city, Dihit \ In this same 

timets below the higher range, from the Gangea to Kashmir, that ii to say, 
the extreme northern boundary of India -under the name of Kah-i-Siwilikh. 
Another writer sayi Siwilikh is the ancient name of the territory of Nig-iwr. 
See page 200 also. The Suljln returned to Ghaxnln along the skirt* of the 
hills of the northern Panjib. 

' Authors generally agree respecting this date ; but, as already noticed, our 
author, iu another place, states this was the year in which the campaign against 
Sul(an Shih took place. See note *, page 456. 

' For the meaning of l-bak, see under his reign, next Section. 

7 As written with the rowel points—not Kahrmm. 

* Our author leaves out entirely all mention of the son of Rie Pithori having 
been set up at Ajmlr as a subject and tributary ruler, as mentioned in the 
Tlj-u]-Ma'isir and subsequent histories ; and hence his name, together with 
t^p Sultan's also, was impressed on the coins issued by him during the short 
Sriod he ruled at Ajmlr. 

r* Mr. E. Thomas [Coins of the PathXn KinCs of Dehl(], page 32, 
note says “ The historical evidence as to the capture of Dehli by the Moslems, 
in 587 H., is complete and consistent with the best authorities,'' Ac. He is 
mistaken, however, even on his own authorities. Hasan Nijimf, in the Taj- 
ul-Ma'ljir [Elliot, vol. ii. page 2)6], gives no date at all; but, in the following 
page, says, •' in rie month of Ramaadn [which is the ninth month], 588 H,, 1 ' 
£u|b-ud-I)ln “married against Jatwdn" to relieve Hlnat. After this hs 
marched against Mlrath and took it ; and, after that again, marched towards 
Dibit, and invested and took it [page 219]. I have compared the text of the 
Tij-ul-Ma 1 |ir, and find the above date quite correct. Our author, Minhlj-i- 
Sar |j [l^c version given at page 300 of Elliot, which is evidently translated 
f*A> the*^5Ttrit(d text. Is incorrect and imperfect], who often contradicts his 
.own statements and dates, after saying here that the overthrow of Rie Pithori 
took place in 588 H., in his account of Kutb-ud-Dln, farther on, says that 
£atb-od-Dln took possession of Mlrath in 587 H.; but immediately endeavours 
to correct himselfj and says : “From Mlrath he issued forth, in tAeyear 588 H., 
and captured Dihit; and, in the year 590 H.,” accompanied the Snl|in against 
Jsi-Chand, 4 c. The fact is that the HindQs, having been overthrown in 
588 H-, in the battle of Tsri’tn, JJuJb-ud-Dln was left at Kuhyim, from which, 
towards the close of the same year, he moved against Jatwin, and relieved 
Hlnat, and then proceeded against Mlrajh, These movements must have 
occupied some three months, and, in the but days of 588 «., or early in $89 H., 
he invested Dihlt, and gained possession of it. Some works, however, such 
as the Jabafeit-i-Akbar!, Haft-Ifcllm, TOsu lissi.iit-Tiwiffkh- and Firijhtah, 
lay Dihll was taken in 588 H. The Lnbb-at-Tiwirtldi-i-Hind says, “ Mu’ixx- 
tsd-DIn advanced against Dihlt, after taking Ajmlr, and, on the kinsman of 
Rie Pithori and Khlndl [Gobindf] Rae, who then held possession of it, 
tendering tribute and submission, he was allowed to retain it; and the next 
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year likewise —589H.—he [Kutb-ud-D 1 n] took the fort of 
Kol. In the year 590 H., the SultSn [again] marched from 
Gfra rnln and advanced towards Kinnauj and Banaras.and, tfl 
the vicinity of Chandwarhe overthrew Rae Jai-Qjand *• 
and by that victory three hundred and odd elephants fell 
into his hands. 

Under the shadow of the ascendancy and auspices of 
that victorious and just monarch, victory was conferred 
upon his slave, the Malik-i-Kartm [the Beneficent Malik], 
£utb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, so that he continued to Subdue the 
territory of Hindustan and parts adjacent, namely, the 
state of Nahrwalah, and Thanktr', the fort of Gwaliyur, 

ytir, 589 II., gutb-ud-Dtn, who hid been left at Kuhiim, took it, and made 
it tiie seat of government uid, in thia, thfc works quoted above agree. The 
statement of our author, backed by the statement of Fa$ib-t, and the Taj-ul. 
Ma’i|ir, and tome others, U to be depended upon; but 587 h. is out of the 
question altogether, although that year is given in the Khulasat-ul-Akhbar, an d 
one or two others. If 587 if. ia correct, in what year was Rie Pithora defeated 
the first time ? See also note *, page 456. The year 589 h. is a somewhat 
remarkable one:—Dihl! was made the capital of Muhammadan InJia; Richard 
Coeur de Lion fought in Palestine; §alab-ud-Dtn, Yusuf, Sul$an of Mifr, diA; 
and Changis Khlw entered into friendly relations with Cng Kha n. 

1 In tome copies Chandwil and Jandw&l, and in some other authors Chand- 
wlr and Ch**dSw®r The only place bearing a similar name at this time, and 
in the direction indicated, is what is styled Chandpur and CfcandanpQr, in the 
district of FimjJthlbld, on the route from Baxeilf to Fatb-ghap, Lab 27° 27*, 
Long. 79" 42'. 

1 That is, he turned his arms against 5 £innauj and Banaras. The Rijah of 
£lnnauj and Banins, hit former ally, according to the HindQ accounts, 
against Rfte Pithori, had assembled numerous forces, in consequence of ^u]b- 
ad-Din, 1 -bak’s, aggressive policy, and was about to march against him. It 
was to support $utb-ud-Din that the Sul(in again came into Indij^fcad an 
enoounter [the Hindfi writers say "several” encounters] tookrptice between 
them on the JOn [Jamna^ in which the Rijah [jai Chandrl] was slain. Sottifc 
say as many as 600 and 640 elephants, one of which'was a white one, were 
captured, besides a vast amount of other booty. The white elephant is pro- 
hably the same as was presented subsequently by QhiyiS-ud-Dln, Mahmud, 
the Suljin'a nephew, to Sulfftn Muhammad, Kh wiraim Shah. Firiihtah says 
the white elephant, which was taken on this occasion, soon after died. Jai- 
Chandra was killed in this action, and his body could not be recognised. At 
length, after much search, a body was found, but was so disfigured with wounds 
that it could not be distinguished for certain by his people ; but, on examining 
the mouth, it was found to be the tody of the Rijah, from the fact of his teeth 
being fastened in with pep of gold signifies a peg, pin, At, not a plah\ 
he being an old man. The probability - ia they were false teeth, or a set not 
his own, tokened by gold pms or wires. Hb stronghold, Amt, was abo 
taken. 

1 Here oar author seems confused. In his account of gutb-nd-Din, to 
does not My that gutb-ud-Dfo took Tfcankir, quite the contrary; and, in fib 
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and Buda’un, the whole of which be took, the dates of 
every one of which will, please God, be subsequently 
recorded in the [account of the] Kutbi victories *. 

When the august Sultan, £rhiya§-ud-Din, Muhammad, 
son of [Baha-ud-Din] Sam, departed this life in the city of 
Hirit, the victorious Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Muhammad, 
son of Sam, was on the frontiers of '|'i]9, and Sarakhs. of 
Khurasan 1 , and, with the purpose of performing the 

account of Baha-ud-Dtn, Tugfaril {Section XX.], says that Sul|an Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn himself took it, and afterwards made it over to Tughril, which is correct. 
There is great discrepancy here, too, among authors. The Tij-u 1 -Ma'i|ir, 
Alft, and others, uy the Sul(an marched against it, and then marched on 
Gwiliyur, the Kajah of which agreed to pay tribute, and paid a large sum 
down. He was allowed to retain his territory, on these terms, for a time j and 
the Sul(in relumed to Ghamin. Alft says he took Thankjr, the present 
Blanah, in 590 H. ; Duda'Snl says 591 H. ; and Tij-ul-Ma’ijir says in 592 H. 
See account of RuSb-ud-Dtn, nest Section. 

4 That is to say, the victories gained hy Eulb-ud-Dfn, 1 -bak. 

■ We now come to " Proceedings West of the Indus” [See Elliot, India, 
vol. ii. page 297], and very important proceedings they are ; and most of the 
naoceedings hitherto related by our author have occurred teat of the Indus. 

» iainln, as well as Glliir, is teat of the Indus Our author takes good care 
trumpet the successes of rhe Chuns, but conceals their reverses. He appears 
to have forgotten that, when Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn left Jux, and abandoned 
the expedition against Khurasan, on receiving intimation of the death of his 
elder brother at Hirat, he left, in command of a large force at Jus, and parts 
around, Muhammad-i- Kh ar-nak. the chief of the Amirs of Ghiir, and of the 
Ghurtan champions, a second Rustam in valour. He began carrying his 
depredations as far as Abtward, made some of the Kh wSrarmt nobles captive, 
and slew a great number of men. Subsequently, he pushed on as far as Jrljf 
against Taj-ud- Din, Khalj, a Kh warmml officer. The latter sent his son to 
Muhammad-i-Khar-nak as a hostage for himself; and, on the return of the 
latter towards Jus again, the Amir of Maragfrab sent his ton to him also. 
Mnhammad-i- Khfl r-nak. becoming arrogant at this success, turned his face 
towards Manv.f News now reached him that a force from Khwirarm hid 
arrived near Marw by way of the desert. He advanced to meet it by way of 
Rue. When the two armies came in contact, good fortune smiled upon the 
KhwJrarmt forces ; and, although Muhammad-i-KAar-nah'a troops w e r e twice 
aa numerous, the Kh wsrsrmii charged them, and overthrew them. Muham¬ 
mad-l-2har-nak, by a thousand contrivances, succeeded in throwing himself 
into Jus. The Khwlrarmi troops followed, made breaches in the walla, and 
took him captive; and, fearing his fury likewise, one of the Amirs—Amin 
Malik [styled, by our author, Malik Khi n. of Hirit, the Amln-i-Hijlb, at 
page 41$, and see page 287, note *]—struck off his head, and despatched it to 
Khwirazni to the Sultin. He greatly disapproved of this act, but it filled 
Sul [in Mu’lzz-ud-Dln with amazement and anxiety, for Mnhammari-i-Khsr- 
oak was the most valiant of his champions, and the pillar of his army. Such 
was his intrepidity, and the strength of his arm, that the Suiting frequently 
pitted him in combat against the lion and the elephant, and he could overcome 
both, and could break the leg of a three-year old horse with his hands. This 
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mourning ceremonies for his brother, he came to Badghais 
of Hirat. Having performed the mourning rites, he nomi¬ 
nated different Maliks to the several fiefs of the kingdom 
of GhurV He gave the city of Bust, and the districts of 
Farah and Isfizar to his late brother's son, Sultan Ghiya<s- 
ud-Din, Mahmud, sen of Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, and to Malik £iya-ud-Din ’, the Pearl of Qhur, who 
was uncle’s son of both the Sultans, and the son-in-law of 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhammad-i-Sam, the territory of 
Ghur and Garmsir, namely, the throne of Firuz-koh, and 
the town and territory of Dawar*, and also presented him 
with two elephants. To Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Alb-[Ar- 
salan]-i-Ghazi, son of Kazil Arsalan, Saljuki, who was the 
son of a sister 1 of the two Sultans, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
gave the city of Hirat [and its dependencies], after which 

ik the |>crson styled Mahomed /reruk, Priner of Mure, by liriggs ; and Zireek, 
Prime of Murt't, liy Dow. In the revised text of Firis]]lah, his name is 
turned into [Kh-iir Beg] ! 

It was after this defeat uf Muharonnd-i-Khariiak that Sultan Muhammad, 
Kh'varazm Shah, was urged by his ministers and nobles to advance again. 
Hirat, as the sons [son and sou-iit-lnw] of the late Sultan Ghiyaa-ud-Uff, 
Muhammad i-Sam, were quarrelling alniiit the inherilaiice, anil their rubles 
were inclined to join his service. Consequently, in Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 600 It., 
the Sul Jin marched towards Hirat for the second time, and Alb-i-Ghazi. the 
sister's son of the two Sul [an brothers, surrendered that stronghold to him, as 
already related in note 3 , page 257. Muhammad-i-KJjar.nak must be the same 
person ns is referred to at page 344, the son of Malik Snif-ud-Djn, Siiri, son 
of Malik Shihab-ud-Din, Khar-nak [son of ’Iw.-ud-Dfit, Al-Ijlusain], the uncle 
of the Suljans Ghiyas-ud-Din and Mu'izr-ud-Din; and the former’s full name 
would lie Shihib-ud-Din. Mujiammad 'AIT-i- Kh ar nak. and he was seeond 
cousin of Mu'izz-ud-Dtn and his brother. 

My note 1 , page 257, will show why and with what object the Suljan was 
between Tiisand Sarakhs, where he heard of his brother's dcatjl. 

* He divided the ancestral dominions amongst the family of Sam. His 
brolher had died in the fifth month of 599 H., and, from this date only, authors 
state, "he assumed the title of Sultan;" but this must mean, that from lhat 
date he assumed the title of Suljan ul-A’fam—the greatest Suljan—which had 
lieen his brother and sovereign's title ; his own, previous to his brother's death, 
Iwing only SuljAn-ul-Mu’a{{am — the gre,U Suljin —as shown by his coins. 

t This is the Malik-ul-Hajt, who, after he received the investiture of Ghur 
and Kiriu-kob, received the title of Suljan 'Ala-ud-Dln. See pages 391, 397, 
and 417. 

* Here, too, the idiom differs in the copies of the text in the same manner 
as previously alluded to. 

* One sister, the elder, married Shams-ud-Dln, Muhammad, of Rainlan ; 
another married Alb-Arsalan-i-Gljazt. son of Kazil Arsalan, Saljiijtl ; and the 
third was the mother of Taj-ud-Dtn, Zangt; but the father is not mentioned. 
See page 342, and note 3 , page 425. 
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he returned again to Ghnznin, and brought along with 
him to that city some of the Amirs and Maliks of Ghur 
to serve under him, and commenced his preparations for 
an expedition against Khwarazin 

In the year 601 H., he marched his forces into the 
Khwarazm territory ; and Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazin 
Shah, fell back discomfited 1 before the Ghaznin forces and 

1 This exjrediiinn was undertaken to recover wdiat lint! liccn lost, anil avenge 
tlic defeat and dcatli of Muhatnmad-i-Khar.nak. See note *, page 257. 

5 Sul{an Muliaimnad's “falling hackiliscnm fitted " appears from the sequel. 

1 lie Sultan's object was lo defend his capital. No action whatever look place 
lietwcen them until the Ghiiris ap|>eare<l in the miglilmurhood of the city, ami 
look up a position cast of the Shalt mentioned under. 

Sultan Mujiaimunil, Khw.natm Slj.ili. having become aware of Mu'izr-ud- 
1 tin's designs of carrying war into his enemy's country, and bit vast pre¬ 
parations, hastened back iVutn Khurasan, by way of the desert, to Khwara/111; 
and his people prepared to give the Ghuris a warm reception. The Suljan 
asked fur aid from Khurasan, both in shape of horse and foot, and tiur Khan 
uf Kara-Kh'Ja was also asked for assistance. Sultan Muhammad's camp 
was lived on the western Link of the Shalt-i-Niidwar 01 Nud.rw.ir [ .'iJj»] 
-our author's K^'-Su, "o douht, but another work says the hank of the 
■in—and, in a short space of time, 10,000 men assembled. “ The Ohm inn 
Aces were vast in numlicrs, and contained so many elephants,” says Y.ifa-t, 
“that, hail they desired, they might have drained the jUmn.” Jlut, setting 
aside all exaggeration, the numlrcr is said to have lieen 140,000 men, and 
aLiiit 300 or 400 great elephants. The Janii’ ut-Tawarikh. wliiili constantly 
copies Y.ifa-}, says 70,000 warriors, and elephants |he>ides followers ?J. 
Arrived on the banks of tire Jitmn, Mu’in-uil-lHii, Jitjurl, t"ok up a 
position on the cast side of the ShatJ. anil pitched his camp, and gave 
orders to search for a ferry in order to cross over next day, and attack the 
Kh w.iia/int forces. 

Sultan Mu'iz/.-ud-Din was engaged in arranging his elephants, and making 
his preparations for crossing next morning at dawn, when news, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, reached him that Sul Jan Muhammad had arrived, and along 
with him Suljan 1 1'small of Sanirttaml [his von-in-law suliseipirnlly] and that 
the Khija-i forces were pushing on. Mu'iz/.-ud-l tin, finding that lie was much 
in the same position as the " larrds of the Elephant ”—” Hast tlion not beheld 
how the laird of Lords ilcalt with the Lords of the Elephant? Did He not 
make their evil design the means of drawing them into error, and sent 
against them flocks of birds, which cast upon them lumps of burnt clay which 
rendered the perfidious like unto the corn that has been reaped 7" (Kur'an : 
Chap. c. 5]—and that destruction awaited him if he remained, resolved to 
retire., lie directed that the whole of the heavy material should be burnt 
during the night, and his army began to retire along the banks of tlic Jilinn, 
but they were puisucd by the Khwara/ims next day at dawn, and, at Ha/atr- 
Asp [afterwards destroyed by the Mugljals. Guzldah and Jami'-ut-Tawaril<h 
call it llazai-§at], the Gbiirls faced alroul and came to a stand, and drew up to 
fight. Suljan Muhammad, with his forces, fell upon the right wing of the 
Ghurfs. and overthrew it, and the rest gave way, pursued by die Khwarizmi*. 
In this affair several of the Amirs of iihnr, and a great numfrer of men were 

H h 
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retired to Kbwiirazm. When the Sultan-i-Ghazi appeared 
before the gates of Khwarazm. and carried on hostilities 
for some days, the people of Khwarazm commenced en¬ 
gaging the Ghuris on the bank 3 of the aqueduct which 
had been drawn from the river Jihun towards the east of 
the city, and the name of which place and water is ICara- 
Su‘ [the Black Water], and of the Amirs of Ghur several 
persons were slain and taken prisoners in that engage¬ 
ment. 

As the capture of [the city of] Khwarazm was not accom¬ 
plished on account of the scarcity of the appliances of the 
Ghaznln forces, the length of the campaign, and the lack 
of forage, the Sultan withdrew his troops from the gates of 
Khwarazm ‘ and retired along the banks of the Jihun, and 
towards Balkh. The forces of Khita, and the Maliks and 
Amirs of Turkistan had arrived on the banks of the Jihun, 
and had possessed themselves of the route of the army of 
Islam. When the Sultan-i-Ghazi reached Andkhud", on 
a Tuesday, at the time of evening prayer 1 , the van of the 
infidels of TurkistSn reached the Sultan's position, and set Ja 
to fight. The commander of the van of the army of Islam 
was the Salar [chief, leader, &c.1. Husain-i-Khar-mil. and he 
put the infidels to the rout. He was one of the Maliks of 

taken prisoners. After a lime tile Khwararmts gave up the pursuit, anil Suit an 
Muhammad returned to where he gave a great banquet, and made 

great rejoicing. 

In this action the Ghurts lost still more of their war material and elephants, 
and they continued tlieir retreat towards Andkhud (Cuzidah says, within 
the limits of Tul-V^n] and. on reaching it, found that the troops of Gur Khan 
of JCara-Khdaj under llamko of Tara2, were there lasted to bar their retreat, 
and appeared on all sides of them. The G hurls fought with great bravery 
from dawn to the setting of the sun, and darkness put an end to the fray, in 
which, according to Vifa-t, the Ghuris lost 50,000 men. Janni'.ut.TawAnkh 
says the Ghurls were broken on the first charge of the Khila- 1 *. See following 
page for a specimen of our author's exaggeration. 

* Some copies have “on the hilhfr side or bank of the aqueduct " ! 

4 The £ara-Sit is some eight or nine miles from the city—or rather the 
city here referred to. 

1 Almost as absurd a reason as our Central Asian orada pronounced would 
reader the success of the Russians against the same territory “ utterly impos¬ 
sible,” a few months ago. Mu'izz-ud-Din was only five days before the place. 
The preceding note * shows why the Ghuris had to retire. 

* Not Andkhod. See note on this in the account of Raba-jah farther on. 

1 He is particular about the day of the week and time of day, but not the 
day of the month. 
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Juzarwan \ He at once represented to the Sultan-l-Ghazl 
the fact of the successor the Island forces and the repulse [!] 
of the infidel troops. “ It is advisable," he said, “that the 
sovereign of Islam should command that the army of 
Islam should mount at once and pursue the routed infidels, 
and fall upon them unexpectedly, whereby a great victory 
may be achieved'." 

The Sultun-i-Ghfizi replied: “ For years past I have 
been seeking such an encounter as this. I shall not be 
found to hold back : to-morrow, at dawn, by the guidance 
of the Most High, we will do battle face to face, and see 
unto whom Almighty God will bestow the victory. I shall 
at least have acquired the merit of having fought for the 
faith as by creed enjoined.” Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, 
son of Khar-m'il', perceiving that the mind of the Sultan-i- 
Gha 2 i was imbued with this intention, was convinced that 
the Sultan gave vent to these words by virtue of unbounded 
reliance in the true faith, and the ardour of piety; [for 
retard had to be given to the fact] on the other hand, that 
t | host of the infidels which had come upon them was 
COTintless, and all fresh and calm, while the Musalman 
army was wearied by the march from Khwarazni. and the 
horses were emaciated, and would not be strong enough to 
withstand the enemy ; and he withdrew from the service 
of the SultSn, and, with the whole of his retinue and fol¬ 
lowers, to the number of five thousand horse, set out, at 
night, towards Juzarwan’, and almost all the troops [also] 
whose horses were weak and emaciated departed. 

* This place has been often mentioned as Giuarwan and as above ; g and j 
are interchangeable. 

* In the next paragraph our author contradicts this absurd statement 

1 The same who after this was Wall of IJirat. His conduct here was in 
keeping doings there. Sec note a , page 257. 

* One cc\„ lK Jyhas “the tewn of Juzarwan," but it is ft comparatively 
modern copy. There was a town, probably, as well as a district so called. 

This desertion of the Suljan by Tzz-ud-Idn, Husain, son of Khar-mil, ap¬ 
pears to have given rise to the improbable story related by Firishtah and some 
others, and repeated by llriggs in his translation of Firilhtah, but L)ow doc ft 
not give the whole. This story is related and re-echoed by Jlriggs* copyists, 
and people are led In imagine that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din's most misted, molt 
devoted, and loyal slave, whom he delighted to honour, and whom he intended 
as his successor, had refused to admit his master and sovereign into QJjazmn, 
of which he is styled governor, after the Sultan's defeat and accommodation with 
the allied forces of Khi£a and Sultan 'Usmao. We know that Taj-ud-lrfn, 

II h 2 
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In the morning, notwithstanding that only a few horse¬ 
men of the centre division and his own slaves remained 


l-yal-duz, held (he government of Knrrnan, t.uL where is it stated that he held 
Ghazutn at all at that lime T It a|i]>ear-> that he hn<! not l>ecn removed from 
Kapsian up to the period of thr .Sultan’s death, and the honour shown to him 
by Mu’i/z-ud-Din, only a few inonth.s after his return from Khw.irazm, when 
marching against the khukhars, precludes the possibility of 1 -yal-dtVs having 
neled in the way asserted liy Eirishtah ; and it was only when Qhiyas-ud- 
l){n, Mahmud, conferietl on him the investiture of Gipuuin, with a deed of 
manumission, and the title of Sul|an, that he proceeded thither from his 
government of Kapiiim. See page 500, note *. It is also stated that another 
of Stiljan Mu’iz/-uil-l tin's chiefs "*<>•'«/ straight" from the field of battle at 
Amlkhiid to " Moohan,'' and seized it. Where Amlkhiid ? Where Mult 5 n ? 
This story, absurd though it seems, apjieais lu have emanated from the 
Taj-nt-Ma'agir, and something similar is related in (Juzidah, the Janii'-iil■ 
Tawarifji, and in AlfT, noticed farther 011 ; but no mention r ohilttStr is made 
in these woiks aliollt closing the gales of Gba/illii by I-yal.duz | lludd-giz, in 
Gu/.Tdah] or any other person ; ami it appears to have received great ampli¬ 
fication from Eirishtah himself, for the Tab.ikal-i-Akbari, a work of authority, 
writlcn a few years before, says not one word about anything of the kind. 
See also note *, page 4S1. The Tflj-ul-Mu'afir has the name of this reiiel 
written in four different ways in as many copies of the test, namely, I-baU-i- 
Dak (elkaf-j'), I-bnk-i-Xn-pak J a'eL. ], and the unitKelligible nameAif 
Jl< or A. , but in a fourth Jb dJ without points. [It is e\ideiillyVte 
same name as occurs in Juini'-til-Tawarikh I.ik-’lal |J‘j cV. Gu/idah styles 
him I bale, Hadshah of Multan ! !j “ a Tiuki slave one of the most trusted 
servants of the kingdom tied from ihe held of battle with the Khwarnzinis, 
thinking that the Mul(au hint been killed, and some calamity had befallen the 
state, anJ nude for Multan with alt possible despatch. Anivcd there, he 
staled to the Amir-i-IUul [chief justice], Hasan, (hat he had important matters 
to communicate to him in private within the Kasr, by the royal Command, 
and which it was by no means advisable should become known to others." 
I laving succeeded in getting a private audience, he gave a sign “to a mean 
Turk” who assassinated the Amir-i-l >ad, who appears to have held the chief 
authority there under the governor of the province of Labor and Multan, 
Antlr Muhammad, son of Alii ’All. Eor some time this affair remained 
secret, and it was thought that IJasan had Irccn imprisoned by the S nl Jan's 
commands ; but, at length, it became noised abroad, far and near, through 
Hind and .Sind. See note ', page 4S1. The Taj-ul-Ma asir then pn>s«% 
nt once, to the outbreak of the Kokars [Khokhnrs—natives of - and 

Europeans generally leave out the h in pronunciation o Hindi Wj, 
while Eiri$J]tah gives a long account of the slave’s reduction and punishment, 
lie says, “the Suljan, unable to enter Ghaznin, proceeded towaids Multan, 
encountered 1 -bak-i-Na-pak [otherwise Yal-biir, &C.J, took him captive, and 
marched towards GJbaznin with the frontier troops of Hind." At Ghaznin, 
the Sultan, through the intercession of the great men of that city, overlooked 
the conduct of JhiJJ-pt [this is the name Gnzidah and Eirishtah use for 
this personage, and Yal-duz, for Taj-nd-Din, I-yal-diiz], and, having disposed 
of that matter, entered into a treaty of jK-acc with Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwirazm Shah, and, after that, made prfjmations for his expedition 
against the Khokhars. Eirishtah, like some other more modern writers 
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with him, the Sultan drew out his ranks and commenced 
the engagement. The army of the unbelievers, having 
formed a circle round about the troops of Islam, came on, 
and, in despite of the remonstrance his slaves were using 
that of the army of Islam only a small number of men 
remained, and that it was advisable to retreat, the Suitan-i- 
Gh.izi still continued to maintain his position, until.of cavalry 
and his own personal slaves 3 , only about one hundred horse¬ 
men remained, who, with a few elephants, the Turkish slaves, 
and the Ghuriftn leaders, who were the Sudan's grandees, 
in front of his charger's head, were hurling hack the infidels, 
devoting their lives, and obtaining martyrdom. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
Sultan-i-Ghazi stood his ground so persistently that his 
august state canopy, from the wounds of the arrows of the 
iirAdcl Mughal*' [and the arrows remaining sticking fast], 
became like unto a porcupine, and be would not turn his 
head round in any direction, until one of his Turkish slaves, 
/hose name was Ayyah *, Juki, came up, seized the Sultan’s 
Vjdle, and dragged him away towards the fortress of And- 

to'lcs them Ghabars— if— but lie could scarcely have liecn eipecled to 
ph.iw jlic difference, and even Elliot, in his Index [page ibo, note*], after 
*1 injj the word properly, supposes Gnkhai (Wl and k link bar l^Ml 
Kit and the same race, but there is as much rlifforcncc lietwecn them as 
cutween an Afghan, an<l a Khar’l Jal, as those who have served in the 
full jab well know. Tho Tahnkal-i-Akbari, a work of greater authority than 
the.stjiah [whom I do not consider an authority in these mallets any more 
n respecting the presence of catntoniers [ j* y] at the battle of Tara'in], 

! nothing of the kind ; and, had 1 -ynl-dtiz, 1 -bak-i-Nn pak, Lik-Tal, or 
other person, been guilty of the acts mentioned, there is no doubt our 
Tor would, at least, have referred to lliem. JJc might smooth or slur over 
^ lefeat, but not circumstances of ibis kind. See Alfi's account of the 
Jxftedition Y o^die Khokhars in note ', page 481, which I think tends to 
disprove mi.^ die improbable story under discussion, more particularly 
when the Taj-ul-MaTisir says not one word about either iladd-git or Ynl-duz, 
nor about the Sudan's coming to Multan against I hak-i-Xa-pak, whose name 
is not again mentioned in tlic entire volume. The account given by our 
author farther on ia his account of 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, at page 492, 
anil of Taj ud-Din, I-yal-duz, page 496, also tends to disprove this story. 

* This description of troops has already been mentioned in note page 
168. 

* The Khita-Is lie means. 

* In two of the licst copies, I-bali or Ai-bah, and in one good old copy 
Ablah or Abiyah, hut in the oldest the name is plainly wiitten as above. 
JOkt in all probability is the name of his trii>e. Some other authors style 
him a Khalj, but it is one and tbt same thing—Turk and Khalj. 
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Jkhud, and conducted him thither, and brought him within 
the walls of that fortress 

* Suljin Mu'izz-ud-I)in, with the few men remaining of the centre division 
of hi* army, a* toon a* the sun rose, succeeded, liy stratagem, in throwing 
himself within the walls of the Hisar of Andkhud [Ouzidah says, Tai¬ 
wan] j but the Khija 1 troo|* invested it, perforated the walls, and Mu'izz-ud- 
Din would have l>cen captured, when Sultan ’Usman of Samrkand, who was 
now with the Khita-i forces, sent him a message saying : “ For the honour 
of the true faith I do not desire that a Sultan of Islam should fall into the 
hand* of those of another belief, and be put to death by them : therefore it 
is advisable that you should agree to sacrifice for your own safety what 
remains of your eltphants and other animals, your valuables, treasures, arms 
and armour, and other war material, that I may make these things the means, 
with these people, of obtaining your escape in safety.” This be agreed to do, 
and Suljln ’Usman, by a thousand efTurts and contrivances, succeeded in 
securing the Suljan’s esenpe, and he reached his own territory in safety. 
There can Ire no doubt whatever a* to the Multan's gallantry, hut our author's 
statements are rather highly coloured. The Talra^cat-i-Akhari, contrary/ 
others, stales that the Sultan defended Andkhiid for same time , a~d r 
surrendered on terms, hut it is not correct. 

The following is another specimen of the translations from which Ind , 
history is written, referring to this campaign :— i 

Dow, vol. i. page 145. liKjtitis, vol. i. page 180-181. 

"News was then brought to him “Oil hearing of the dcaih of 
[Mahommeii] of the death of his brother, he [ Mahomed G'hoory] m 

brother Yeas ul dien, who retained returned towards Ghizny, by the rot 

nothing of the empire hut the name of ltudgh,vs, and, subduing fart 

(this is totally incorrect, and is the the eountry of A'hwaruzm, reeatvrei 

translator's own]. Mohammed, ujxin out of the hands af the Sn/jooks. 

this, succeeded to the empire. He divided this tn-o conquest ! !] am. 

turned by the way of Itudyeish, and several members of his own fan 

subdued the country af Charassan, re- [sec our author, page 47a], giving _ 

tovenng it out of the hand of the government of Fcroozkoah and (Jtf 

Si/joki, and he divided it among the [Are these in A ’hioarnzm reem ■ 

family of Sam, giving the government from the Su/fivks .-’J to his «<-/' 
of Ferose AVan l Char to Ma/leek Zea, Zeca-e>ed-l)cm, son-in-law of his s 

who was son-in-law to his brother, brother, Gheias-oad-JJeen. He .t 1 

Yeas ui dien, the deceased Km|ieror, gave Boast, Furrih, and Isfurar #*... 

Bust, Ferro, and Jsfhorar he gave to in Khwaruzni perhaps I] to the Prince 

Mamoenl, his brother’s son ; and the Mahomed, his brother’s son, and the 

government of Herat and its districts government of Hirat and its dc|x:nd- 

to Nasir, his nephew by a sister. cncies to Nasir-ood-Dccn, his tuphew 

" Mohammed, after these transac- by a sister, 
tions, returned to Ghitni, where, ae- “ On his arrival at Ghizny, accord- 
cording to the will of the deceased ing to the will of his deceased brother, 
Emperor , he uns crowned in farm ; he was crowned in form (Sir oext’s 
and mounted the imperial throne. Manuil op Indian History— "he 

In the same year, he heard of the was crowned Suljan without opposi- 

death of Zireek, prince ofMurve, and, tion "J ; and ascended the throne, 

in the beginning of the next, marched In the same year he heard of the 

to the conquest of that country, ad • death of Mahomed Zeeruk, I’rincc of 
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The following day, Sultan 'Usman of Samrfcand, who 


vanting by 10,ly of Cluiizm (!!!], 
anil Tacash, the King of that country, 
not able to oppose him in the fieM, 
shut himself up in the city. The King 
pitched his camp on the hanks of the 
groat eanal , which the Chdiigies had 
formerly dug to the unheard of that 
city. He forthw ith attacked the place, 
and in a few days lost many brave 
nobles in the pursuit of glory. In 
the mean-lime, news arrived, that 
Aibtek, the general of the King of 
China, in Tattarv, and Osman, King 
of Slmareand, were advancing with 
great armies, to the relief of Chorr.m. 
Aiv hammed was so unwilling to 
abandon his ho|>es of taking the 
jjj.y, that he delayed till the allied 
, nics advanced so near, that he 
DC s under the necessity of hunting all 
hli baggage, and to retreat with the 
inmost exjsc-ilittun lo Chorasson [! 1 ]. 
f 1 ' I an army from the eity pressed so 
irjhsc ujvon his heels, that he was 
obliged to give them battle, lie was 
totally defeated, losing all his ele¬ 
phants and treasure. 

“In the meantime the eonfederate 
Kings, who had taken a circuit, to 
cut off Mohammed's retreat, met him 
full in the face, as he was Hying from 
the King of Charizm." 


J/hit, ami in the lveginning of the 
next year marched /i> complete the 
ten,/nest of Khwaruzm f! I !J [This is 
what is styled *' his r.rs.V. « campaign 
against the King of Kluuum" in 
THK SlfliKNl's Ma.M'AI., but I 
think K.h"amrm lies naith of Char- 
Din]. Mahomed Cheery, having rn- 
canijicd on the banks of (he go I 
Canal, ulnch had formerly been dug 
to the unhand of the city, foithwith 
attached the {•hue, but lost many 
brave officers and men in an at- 
TKMITTO hstWLAIil. IT [! ! Mean¬ 
while news arrived that Karra /leg, 
the general of (ihoarlhan. King of 
Khutta, and Othman Khan Samar - 
handy, were advancing with armies 
to the relief of Klnearuzm Shah. Ala- 
homed Choary, unwilling to abandon 
his hnjicx of taking the city, delayed 
his lelrcal till the allied armies ad¬ 
vanced so near, that he was compelled 
to bum lii.s baggage, and to retire 
wiili the utmost precipitation towawls 
Kherassan. 11 is army was pressed 
so closely !y troops from that province, 
that lie was compelled to give battle, 
mid was wholly defeated, losing all 
his elephants and treasure, while the 
eoujcdrrate Kings [see page 47 3, and 
note ' J j who had taken a circuit to 
cut off his retreat lowaids (Jimmy, 
intercepted him." 


This may truly be called the Romance of History. Deceived, apparently, 
l'ii by this translation, ElitiinsTONE [page 316] has fallen into great error. 
He says : “ He [Shihah u din] gained a great victory over the king of that 
count yv [Kliarir.m], besieged him in his capital, and smii reduced him to such 
straits .as to constrain him (a sue [!] far aid to the Khitan Tartars," &c. Never 
was a skat cm ent more erroneous. Maksiiman too, possibly rpioting from the 
same, days “Mahomed led his troo|is against Tahash ," as he styles Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Hin, Muhammad, the son of Sul{an Takilh 

The following is Fimf.BTAii’s account:— “ Sultan Sbihah-ud-Dln wai 
between Tiis and Sarahs when the account of the decease of his brother, 
Ghiyas-ud-Din. reached him, and in whose name the kingdom was [i. e. in whom 
the sovereignty rested. This is the passage misinterpreted by Dow— “who 
retained nothing of the empire but the name." The original is ay jl y j> AaV *J], 
From thenice he set out for lladghais, performed the mourning ceremonies 
there, and, in this year, he divided the whole of the states of Khur&sin 
[Firi «liiah here shows that he is himself no authority as to the geography of 
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was a second Yusuf [in beauty], and the Afrasiyabi Maliks 
of Turkistan, who were Musalmans interposed and 

then* parts, any more than he is an authority as to the history] among the 
family of S 5 m ]i. e. the descendants of Sam, his father, only Ziya-ud-l) 5 n 
now to 1 * mentioned was not of the family of Sam except as a son-in-law—■ 
the reviser I text of liKl'ics has— AI-i-S 5 nian—^Ut- J'J in this manner. He 
gave the throne of Firfiz-koh and Ghiir to his uncle’s son, Malik Ziya-ud- 
Hin, wtio was Sultan Gh'>'a?- u dTJiii's son-in-law ; Jlust, Farah, and Isfara’Jn 
[Isftzar?] to SultriN Mahmud, son of Suljan Ghiyas-ud I)tn ; and llirat and 
its dependencies to his sister’s son, Kasir.ud-Ilin. He himself relumed from 
Had trials to GJjarnfn, anil, in accordance with the will of his brother, having 
placed the crown of empire upon his head, he became established un the 
exalted throne of sovereignly. [This is the literal translation of the sentence 
which has been twisted into trmvned in form , &c.] At this time intimation 
reached him of the slaying of Muhammad-i- K.h nr-nak [in the rcvisnl text 
Khair lleg—el,.* ^]> governor of Marw ; and, in the year Coo »»., he 
out, with numerous forces to sulxtuc Khwirazin. Khwarazm Shah, unal^ 
to o)i|>ose him [in the field], entered the fortress of Khwarazm. 

" When the -Sultan reached Kh'vArarm, he took up a position on ihe wat!S 
[canal, river, and the like) which they have {sic) dug and set (lowing from IB* 
Jihun to the rust of the city [the word J- here used with reference to 
water-cut has liccn mistaken by l)uw for" the Turkish trilic, Khalj. which h* 
ityles Chilligies], Eor some days fighting went on, and several of tt 
Gb'iriaii Amirs were killed. At this juncture news arrived that Kara Hi] 
the general of Giir Khan, Padshah of Klpta [this is enough to show of wit 
value Firish tab's authority is for these matters. See page 261, for the nnnj 
of the general of the Kfc'ta-I forces on this occasion. Hitherto, Firishl; 
has copied our author, whom he quotes as one of his authorities, lateral! 
correct], and Sultan ’Ufni.'tn. sovereign of Samrfcand, were marching to ^ 
aid of Khwira/m Shalt. On receiving this information, such alarm was i 
by Ihc Sultan that lie sot fire to the surplus baggage and eqiiijiagc, and 1 
out towards Khurasan [lie means Ghaznin]. Khwarazm Shah follower^ 
pursuit, and Sulfau phd'-ib ud-Din faced alsrut and gave battle, and if 
defeated, and lost his treasure, fits horses, and elephants. Having procces, 
on his way, u n<\ peeled I y, the army of Kara lteg, Khita-T, and Su[d 
’L’sman seized the route in advance,” &c. The rest agrees with our an'tVs 
and there is not <> f,vn/, in the whole account, about escaltiJt or anyi^-h 
approaching it, and, moreover, the canal, which he had not crossed, was ' •n. 
miles from the city. Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shall, in ordpnee 
celebrate the flight of Sul{an Mu'izz-ud-Din, liestuwed the nickJ the 
“Ghuri Hrcakcr" upon a son born to him the night before the enemy ipcnd- 
Sec page 2S1. \cphtw 

The Tnj-ul-Ma'isir, which pours out page after page of rhapsodical nr 
upon the most trivial matters, merely mentions, with respect to this disastecord- 
Ihc Sultan sustained ”slight misfortune and rectrse ..C*. y ^1^,-other, 
gives the year 600 11. as the dale, and does not mention [in the thrOENT's 
I have rend] anything whatever about the Sul{an haring been wounrlv—“ he 
word mcnli>me>l above may have been mistaken for such ml opposi- 

.sliuuld be sorry lo place implicit faith on any statements in the ah throne, 
unless corroborated by some other work by a contemporary writer, ird of the 
* Our author call.- the whole of those opposed to Mu'izz-ud-Dii% Prince of 
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brought about an accommodation, and the infidel forces 
drew back again, and the Sultan returned to Gbaznin, 
and commanded that forces should be organized for a three 
years' campaign in Turkistan, and determined to march 
into Khita 

At that period, an assemblage of contumacious persons, 
[consisting] of Khokhnrs, and other rebels of the tribes of 
the hills of Lohor ’ and J ud hills had broken out into revolt 




several (imes before ibis ; but the fact is all are infidels who are opposed to 
Churls. Mu'izz-ud-ltin wn, saved from captivity or death through the good 
offices of Sultan T'sman, a Musalm.rn like himself. 

* When Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Miii, overcome with grief and chagrin, reached 

* g-, own territory in safety, Srdjan Muhammad despatched one of his (handier- 
AM to him, saying : “ You are aware that you yourself are the cause of this 
ah-'fflty and distrust. I'erhaps you may now lie inclined to give up yuur 
• intentions against my dominions and lie desirous of jicacc." Sultan 

Sztid-Din was agreealde, and he lkiiind himself hy the most solemn 
bet^ t a at,ide by the terms, and, further, tn aid and assist Suljun Muhammad 
he never requested. I’erhaps the latter may, in doing this, have had a 
^boding, that he might want support against CJlingiz Khan, who had 
■ttired vast power at that time, and whose doings caused anxiety to the 
^Awfirnzim Sultan. 

• oWftc r this accommodation had l»cen concluded, a liorly of insurgents a-sscmhlcd 
totther at Tai wan, and Taj-ud-l tht, Zatigi |hrcithcr of £>&ams-ud-l >ln, 
phVtmntad, of Tukharislan], who wa- Walt of llalkh at that time, was the 

* mover in this outbreak. He made a raid u|kiii Marw-ar-Uiid, ami slew 
/fijnlendanl stationed there, and sought to plunder the place. Sultan 
cutnnnnad, on becoming aware of this raid. Humiliated limlr- tid-1 >in-i-]£hif r 
full -prohably Khazr— jj*) from Marw, and Taj-ud-l till, ’Alt, from Al>»- 
the with their troops, to march against him. After criming up with them, 
f, together with ten Amirs, were taken in the encounter which ensiled, 
vere sent off prisoners to 2 Jiw 5 razin, where they met wilh iheir deserts, 
heir heads were struck off. Notwithstanding this affair, the pence was 

Tilly observed lietween the two Sultans and their Amirs. Still, the 
by bbranee of past events rankled in the heart of Mu'izz-uil-Iliri ; ami, in 
He s-i prepare for any eventuality that might offer to enable him to avenge 
rnwo/'ftt, "under pretence of holy war, he was in llic habit of organizing his 
itniitsipd manufactured arms in great rjuaiilities, until, in (102 It., lit became 
was a s^nlcrlaking an expedition into Hindustan against the infidels, in order 
same, Ac the finances of himself and officers, and also of his men, all of 
‘Ata-urMring the last few years, and, in the Kh warazin cxj>ctlition, had 
The {great losses.” 

betweertoe hill s of Lohor" is contained in two copies only. The hills to the 
Ghivas-rAhor. of course, arc meant. 

the sovert^Dwing is the description of this affair contained in the Tarfkh.i. 
retained rwliompare with Elliot's extract from the original in his Index, 
From theniis translation, pages 158—1G0:— 
there, and, Transactions of the year 592 of the Uihlat. 

[Firiihtah h%thy histories it is stated, that, at the time that Shihah-ud-T)in 
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and, in the cold season of that year, the Sultln came into 
Hindustan, and sent that refractory race to hell, and 


[»w remtrki a* to his correct title and name, as shown by his coins, note *, 
page +46] was defeated by the Turks and Khiji-Ss, as already noticed, it 
became noised abroad throughout his territories that the Suljan, Shihab-ud- 
Dln, had disappeared in that battle, and it was unknown what had hapjiened 
to him—whether he had been killed, or whether he was still living, and had 
gone into any foreign part. Comei|licnt!y, the seditious in his territory—in all 
parts— raised their heads, and each stretched forth his hand towards some 
tract of the territory. Among the seditious was one, Rae Sal by name, who was 
[dwelling] in the hilly country, between the city of Luhawar [ ,jV] and Ghnznah ; 
and, in concert with a l*>dy of Kukars, in the [same] tract [of country], and 
who always used to pay revenue to the treasury of Shihab-uHIfin. having 
revolted from authority and oltcdicnce, he commenced plundering and harrying 
that district, and completely closed the route between Luhawar and Ghaznah 
[Gha/nln], and in such wise that not a soul could pass along it.” [ He is called 
"A V-AJ/" (J'-'j] and “ Rau-hdl" [JVj] in Jami’-ul-Tawarikh ; but both 
names arc doubtful, and arc, probably, meant for Rac-Sal, “the ruler of the 
Koli-i-Jud [the Salt Range], at which the frontier of Hind commences, who 
hail turned Muialman, and sulisequcnlly relajised ; and the Khokhars, who 
also used to pay tribute to the Sultan, in consequence or these reports, also 
ruse." Tij-nl-M.Vasir, after slating that the proceedings of Lfk-Tal [J'J Ail, 
and the rumoured death of the Sultiin, was the cause of great confusion Al 
dlsturliance, says “the Kokar tribe, rising in rebellion, entertained the la 
of iiccoining iudc|tcndcut, and obtaining dominion. The sous of KoRr, 
Rtiban and Siirtah [liiishtah has but one, whom he calls ‘the chief of the 
Khokhars who Imre the name of AoiAiVj, also entertained the desire of 
acquiring sovereign power." Then there is an account of their taking l.ohor, 
and of their dcfcaliug the feudatories of ihe Multan province, llaha-ud-Din 
nnd his brother, and others, and that the Jsipah-Salar, Sulinum, liatl to fly 
Indore them.] Alfa continues:— “ When Shih.ib-uil-Ilin reached Ghaznah 
in safety, in the manner previously dcscrilied, and this mailer came to his 
knowledge, lie determined to proceed into Hindustan, and thoroughly chastise 
the rebels uf that part. Therefore he first directed Amir Muhammad, 
son of Al>i 'All [this must !*c his kinsman, the son-in-law of Ghiyas-ud- 
]>in, the late Sultan], who was his lieutenant over Luhawar and Multan 
[the Ainir-i-lkid, Hasan, was proliably sulionlinate to him], to remit with 
all possible celerity the revenue of the year 601 H. [and yet the Taj-ul- 
Ma'asir gives the year 600 M. as that of his return from Khwarazm, and 
his exileditlon against the Khoklinr ], as it was required in the preparations 
making for the invasion of Kh'ta- [Jimi’-ut-Tawarikh says, "after the 
Snl]un had taken his slave Lck Tal [or 1 .IR-T 51 ], who had taken possession of 
Multin, mid had put him to death, and dis|>osed of that affair, he despatched 
Muhammad, son uf Abi 'Alt, to Lahor and Multan as governor, in order that 
he should send the tribute of those territories, which for the last two years 
were in arrears, to provide him with funds for his campaign against Khija.] 
Amir Muhammad wrote, in reply, that the revenue of the years (jjz) mentioned 
was ready, but that the Kokars [Khokhars], and Rae Sal, the chief uf the 
Jibal-i-Judt [the ]ud Hills] [T»j-ul-Ma'a§ir docs not make the distinction 
between two different tribes, but says the sons of Kokar, Bakan and Sarkah— 
in another MS- Jy* ) f~ ], had 10 closed the lawtr route to fihoinah [neither the 
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Carried on holy war as prescribed by the canons of Islam, 
and set a river of the blood of those people flowing. When 


Bolan nor the Khaibar, the two by some suf>fw?ili\>le routes into Afghanistan, 
are referred to], that not a person could priced by it. 

“On hearing this, Shi 1 iat>-ud-l>in wrote(itc n'w/lhe Amtr-i-Hajih, Sarilj ud- 
Dfn-i-Ahi Hifcr] to his slave, £u{l>-ud f'in, who was the cumniandcr of the 
forces of Hind, [to the ctfccl]ihai * having despatched a jicrson to the Kokar* to 
forbid them against committing these odious acts, lie should call upon them to 
repent of their doings and return to obedience, on which lie would pass over 
their misconduct.’ Jvuth-ud-Din despatched a person to them, in conformity 
with this command, and urged them to submit. The sun of Kokar [not 
mentioned before] replied : ‘ I'his is not your affair : it was necessary for 
Sultan Shihab-ud-Din to send a person of his own, if he were alive ; where¬ 
fore, then, did he not send to us, tlint we also might have sent the taxes for 
him?’ That emissary, in reply, said: * Consider this great regard towards 
you, that he hath sent me, who am his slave, to you.' Again, the sun of 
Kokar said, in answer: ‘All Ibis Is mere talk : Sh'hab-ud-Oin is not forth¬ 
coming.' The emissary replied: 'The verification of this matter is easy: 
send one of your own confidential jieoplc to Gh.iznali. that he may, with his 
own eyes, see, and come and say whether S.hihah-ud -1 Jin is living or not.’ 
In short, the son of Kokar did not give ear to the emissary's words, and still 
continued firm, as liefore, in his sedition and rcliellion ; and, when the [icrsuii 
sent by Kutb-ud-Din related to him the stale of affairs he represented it to the 
Court of §]}ihah-ud.lJin. The Sultan directed £u|b ud-lJin to assemble the 
[available] troops of Hindustan and march against the Kokars and to anni- 
hili^e and eradicate, beyond ought that could be cuuccivcd, that seditious and 
contumacious race. 

“When the command reached Kutb-ud-Dfn, he assembled and made ready 
his forces, and was alxnil to move against that tribe, when Sultan Sliili.ib-ud- 
I)in himself was on the point of inarching his troops towards Kh 1 !-*, but, suc¬ 
cessive complaints of 1 he violence and outrages committed by the Kokars 
reached him, and bis people represented to that Sultan such numln-rs of things 
[respecting them], that it became incumbent on him to ipu-ll them and restrain 
their^.ediLion first, and then to proceed in the other direction. Conse-pieiit 
upon ibis he gave up his determination of invading Jth'l-i, and pitched his 
[advanced] tent in the direction of J .uhawar, and, on the jth of kald'-ul-Aw'wal, 
of this same year [603 11.], he set out from QJjnznah towards Hindu-tan. 
When 2biliab-uil-l w r } -ache<l I'urshauar, lie (mind that (lie Kokars, in large 
numlrers, had taker.'f^^^siiion In:tween Ihcjilam [Jliilain] and the Siularah 
[Surjliara], On hearing this news Shiliab-uil-Diu made a forced march from 
I’urshawar on Thursday, the 25th of the same month, and fell u|him them 
unawares [Jami’-ul-Tavvarikh says he attacked them on the 25th]; and front 
break of tiny till the lime of afternoon prayers he kept up the Itame of battle 
and conflict; and the Kokars fought in such wise that, with all that grandeur 
and power, the Sultan had nearly been forced back from his |M>sition, when, 
uncxjwctcdly, at that juncture, I^ulb-ud-Hin, ]-bak, with the forces of Hin¬ 
dustan, arrived [upon the scene], and commenced slaughtering the Kokars. 
As Kuth-ud-Llfn's troops were fresh and vigorous, the Kokars were unable to 
resist them, and they took 10 flight. The soldiers of Islam, pursuing them, 
inflicted such havoc upon them as cannot be conceived. Those that escaped 
the sword fled to the dense depths of the jangal and the Muialtnan* Ml Ere to 
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he set out on his return towards Ghaznin, in the year 
602 H., at the lialting-jjlacc of Dam-yak, he attained mar- 


it on all sides. [jSmi'-ut.TauTinkl slates that the Hindus [the Khokhars] 
fled to the highest ranges of the koh-i-Jfid, and, on lteitig pursued, lighted a 
great fire, and threw themselves into it, and perished, Great .plunder was 
taken and many captives, so that five Hindu jKhokhar] captives could he 
bought for a dinar. The soli of Kc-b.it, chief of the Koh-i-Jud, sought the 
protection of Ku]h-ud-I)m, I-bak, and made great supplication to him. 
{Cu(h-ud-I)tn made intercession for him with the Sultin, who pardoned him, 
while the Taj-ul-Ma’ayir says one of Kokar’s sons was among the slain [Kar- 
kah|, and the other, liaknn, made for a fortress in the Jud Hills, in which he 
was invested ; and, after holding out some time, ltcing hard pressed, made 
intercession through Kutb-ud -1 > 5 n, and surrendered the place, and was for¬ 
given.] At that lime those infidels agreed together not to surrender to the 
Musalnuns, and they threw themselves into the jangal, and were consumed. 

41 The Sultan, having disposed of that affair to his satisfaction, advanced to 
I.uhnwar |Janii'-ul-Tavvaiikh says he arrived there on the Ijth of Kajabj, and 
gave his troops permission to return to their own homes (quarters 7 ], where, 
having rested some days [some time], they might set out on their invasion of Khilii.” 

The authors of the Tarikh-i-Alfi availed themselves uf the best authorities 
in the compilation of their great work, and there is scarcely any celebrated 
work, whether Arabic or 1 'ersian, that they did not use and quote front. They 
also appear to have often used such Hindu hislutical works as were available]; 
and yet there is no mention of the story of the Yal-dftzor lladd-giz rebellion, nor 
of 1 -ck.Tal, nor of ]-bak-i-Na-pak, nor i-bak-i-llak. It seems rather significant 
that the author or authors of this story should have selected names similar to 
ihusc of the two most trusted, loyal, and favourite slaves of the Suljan, and 
who succeeded him in the sovereignly of Ghaznin and Hindustan respectively— 
1 -yabdu/and j-bak — for their story; hut it is rerlain that the TSj-ul-Ma ajir 
is accountable for the latter |>art of it, in which 1 -bak-i-Na-pak is mention 

The Khokhars were nut annihilated in this affair by any means, and gave 
great trouble in after years, and gained possession of Lahor. 

Unions says, page 201, vol. i. : “In the latter end of the King's reign 
[Mn izv-utl-Ifin's], their chieftain [of the Gnkhn r] was converted to the true 
faith token it mptr.c. fitter becoming a proselyte he procured his release from 
the King, who endeavoured to persuade him to convert his followers," etc. 
This is totally contrary to the original. A Musalman became captive to the 
Khokhars, and whilst among them he explained to them the tenets and 
mages u f the Muhammadan faith. The chieftain asked the Musalman how 
the Sultan would treat him if he should embrace the Muhammadan faith, to 
which the Musalman replied that he would undertake to say that the Sujtan 
would treat him with royal favour, and would confer un him the authority over 
those mountain tracts. This circumstance was duly represented to (he Suljart 
in writing by the captive Musalman, and the Sul(an at once despatched a rich 
dress of honour for the chief of the Khokhars; and became and presented 
himself Ircforc the Suljan, was treated with great honour, was made a Musal- 
man, returned humc with .1 ftirmdn investing him with the government of those 
parts, and lie made most of the Khukhars converts. I)o\v, in this instance, 
has translated the passage correctly; but, unfortunately for FirisJjtah's 
authority, this tale does not tally with the last events in the Sudan’s life, and 
it, in a mcasura, contradicts his own statements respecting them. 
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tyrdom 1 at the hand of a disciple of the Mulahidah, and 
died *. One of the learned men of that period has com- 

* The idiom differs here in one of the oldest copies, which has, '* he was 
killed,” &c. 

J Yifa-t savs that one successful expedition gained in Hindustan al this time 
was Mifiiciciil lo repair the Sultan's liuanccs, and to set right the allaiis of Ins 
trou|>s ; and, on his return to his capital, after having crossed the (ill [J.»] 
ferry—the ferry over the Jhilani probably—Jami'-ut-’law.irikli has I Linli—^ 1 *. 
— [Hen. As. Soc. MS. J-» andJahSn-knsha-f J,*.] ford, and says lie crossed over 
on the 1st uf Shn’ban—his royal lent was pitched tin the hanks of the J i|nii» 
[of llind?|, i. e. the Sind or Indus, so that one-half of it reached near lo the 
water, anil lienee ii was not deemed necessary to guard that side ; anti that, at 
the lime of taking his iioon-il,iy iw/, two or three l itlfl-is [disciples] suddenly 
issued from the water and as*n--.in:iled him, am) in this most authors agree, 
(iu/itluh, however, says he was then on Ins way to Tuikistau to wreak ven¬ 
geance on Suljan T.'sinan of Samrkaml ! The term l-’idu-t is paiticularly 
applied lo the disciples of the chief of the Mulahidah heretics, and our author 
plainly states that it was from the daggers of the disciples of this sect that 
Mu'i/2-iul-1>in met his death, and not from the Khukhar liit>c ; and, when we 
consider that lie hail undertaken an cx|n.-dilioii against them only two m three 
years liefore [see note 1 , page 381], it is by no means improbable that llu y 
caused him lo be assassinated. The Janii’-ut-Tavvarttih soys the assassins were 
Khokliars, but almost imineiliately contradicts the statement, anti says that 
imam Fakhr-ud-ltin was suspected of having brought it about. “ Some ma¬ 
lignant Muhammadan ’L lama, cm account of the great friendship that existed 
between the Suljan of KUwara/.m and the eminent Imam l-'aklir-iid-l.tin, Ka/t 
[see page 429, and page 492], aeeuserl him of having conspired against the 
life of Sultan Mu'i/i-ud-lHn, ami asserted that Sultan Muhammad, Khuarazin 
gljah, had sent some person, who, after consultation with the fmain, had 
assassinated the Suljan; lint it is considered by some writers that these very 
people who hail accused the Imam had themselves causetl the deed to Iw done. 
The ImSin, as the Jalc Suljan’s slaves wcie lieilt upon avenging him, threw 
himself mi the pinlectiun of the Wazk, Mu-ayyidul Mulk, until such time as 
the Wanr contrived to secure him from their vengeance, and sent him to a 
place of safety. Imam l'akhr-ud-Uin used to accompany Suljan Mu’izjt-ud- 
l)tn in his expeditions, and he states that Sultan Mll’i/.z-ud-Diii invaded India 
nine times ; twice he was tlcfcated, and seven limes victorious.” The statement 
above mentioned is confirmed, with but slight variation, by the author of the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir, a contemporary writer, and corrulioratcd by our author's very 
meagre account. Taj-ubMa'asir says, that the Sultan's tents were pitched ilia 
dclighifully verdant mead on the bank of a dear stream [water]. At this time 
sonic JiiT<rits [Mulatiidahs—who had been following him for some 
time, awaiting an opportunity to assassinate him, al the time of etwiit/gprayer, 
and whilst the Sultan was in the act of bowing his head to the ground in prayer, 
and was uttering the praises of his Creator, the impure and obscene sod chose 
for the execution of their design, They slew a Salali-dar [annour-Lcarcr] and 
two Karrashcs [carpel-spreaders] in attendance, and then went round towards 
the Sultan’s Kbargah [pavilion or tent], and occupied it [to 11 surround” it 
would have required a large nnmlier. The words used arc 1/— seized, took 
possession. Compare Elliot, India, vol ii. page 236]; anil one or two among 
those three or four assassins rushed upon the Suljan, and indicted five or six 
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posed a verse on this occurrence. It is here recorded that 
it may come under the observation of the sovereign of the 
Musalmans, and that verse is as follows:— 

'‘The martyrdom of the sovereign of sea anil land, Mu’iir-udDtn, 

From the beginning of the world the like of whom no monarch arose. 

On the third 4 of the month gha’lian in the year si* hundred and two, 
llajj|>cncd on the road loGhazum at the halting-place of Dam-yak 

deep wounds, of which he immediately died.” I have merely given an abstract 
of ihe author’s rlia|nndical narration. 

Aid says they were K link liars who liad lost relatives killed in the late ope¬ 
rations:—“Clue man among them came ojwm a door-keeper, and wounded him, 
on which the wounded man l>cgan In cry out. On this, the rest of the people 
about rushed up to the wounded man to sec what was the mailer, ami were 
collected around him. The Khokhars seized this opportunity, and succeeded 
in reaching llir Snljan, whom liny despatched with many severe wounds.” 

Some oilier authors say it was one khokhar only who murdered the Sultan, 
an<l that he had attached himself to him, and followed him lor the pur|>osc. 

The Hindus give a different account, which is also related hy Alifi-l-KajI 
and in the Jaim'tn History with a sliglii difference :—“Although the Persian 
Chroniclers slate that |<:te l’itliora fell on the fijtilcLi•£ 11 dawafi |Tara’in], :.nN that 
^Mu i/7-tid-liin fell a jJdJiTf'TT.k Tv the iiand of a Khokhar who had dcvvtcd 
J V'tiii (feed, and that such statement has lieeii followed hy the author 
of thcTahaVal-i Aklsiri and hy k'irijfetah, nevertheless, from the month of lli^ 
Hindi I sards, ihe depositaries of the traditions of every celelnnted event, and 
which Ls hander) down orally from generation to generation, it is staled th*t, 
after Kic 1 ’ilhora was made captive and taken to (ibarnin, one Chanda, same 
write dpimla. the confidential follower and eulogist of Kao l ilhora, style^by 
some authors Ins Court |>ott, proceeded to Gha-nin to endeavour to gain infuAna- 
tion res]reeling his unfortunate master. Hy hisgoorl contrivances he managed to 
get entertained in Sultan Mu’i«.-ud-Ililt’s service, and succeeded in holding 
communication with Kac I’ilhora in his piison. They agreed together on a 
mode of procedure, and one day Chanda succeeded by his cunning in awaken¬ 
ing the Sultan's curiosity about Kae I'ithora’s skill in archery, w hich Chanda 
extolled to such a degree that the Sultan could not restrain his desire to witness 
it, and the captive K.ijah was brought out and requested to show his skill. A 
Ixiw and arrows were put into his hands, and, as agreed upon, instead of dis¬ 
charging his aiTow at the mark, he transfixed the Sultan, and he died on the 
spot, and Uiie I’ithora and Chanda were cut to pieces then and there by the 
Sulfan’s attendants. 

The Jninup History states that Rae l’itliorii line] been blinded [see note 
page 466], and that, when brought forth, and his own l>ow and arrows given 
him, notwithstanding his blindness, having fitted an arrow, and tried the 
temper of the bow, guided by the sound of the Sultan’s voice, and the indi¬ 
cations of Chanda, he discharged the arrow in the right direction, and trans¬ 
fixed him. The rest agrees. 

4 Jahan-Ara and some others say the 1st of Sha’biin. 602 it. 

* As the second line of this quatrain ends in yak, it is wholly impossible that 
the last work can be Damii. Dam-yak is the correct name of the place. 
Authors differ considerably about its situation : some say it was a little west 
of the Jhilam, some on the Nll-ab, and others that it was a village beyond the 
Indus, on die route to Ghaxnin: but the first seems most probable. To prove 
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May the Most High King encompass that Sultiin-i-Ghaz! 
with his mercy and forgiveness, and preserve the sovereign 
of the age ! 

With respect to the equity and justice of this monarch 
in the world, the mention of them could not bo contained 
in the capacity of writing ; and the observance of the law 
of the Chosen One, and the preservation of the system of 
holy warfare likewise, according to the tenets of the Mu¬ 
hammadan faith, was accomplished in that sovereign*. 
According to the traditions which they have related con¬ 
cerning the Prophet—on whom be peace!—they say, that 
he, having been asked respecting the general resurrection, 
affirmed that it would take place six hundred and odd years 
after him ; and the martyrdom of this sovereign occurred 
in tire year 602 If., and, in this same year, likewise, indica¬ 
tions of the last judgment appeared, and they were the ir¬ 
ruption of Chingiz Khan, the Mughal, and the outbreak of 
the Turk. Therefore it is evident that that monarch was the 
strong barrier of Islam in the world, and, when he attained 
martyrdom, the gate of the final judgment opened 7 . 

The amount of wealth acquired in holy wars, accumulated 
in the treasury at Qhaznin. was so great that the indication 
of the like has not been noticed with regard to the treasury 
of any sovereign, and Khwajah Ismail, the Treasurer, 
stated at the Court of luruz-koh, at the time of bringing 
an honorary robe to the Malikah-i-Jalall, the daughter of 
the august Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Muhaminad-i-Sam 

how litlle trust is to lie placed in 1'irishtali's statements, as shown in llriggs’s 
“ Revised Text," the Persian scholar will there find this place styled Kanihck— 
—in the prose ; and a few lines tinder, in his version of the same 
quatrain quoted Ity our author, translated almve, it is turned into Kltutak— 
iskfj,—and Ibiggs translates it A\*htuk t which mistake is re-echoed by his 
Copyists ; and so the blunder gets handed down. 

* Other authors, too, fully appreciate the character of .Sultan Mu'izr-ud-Dfn, 
and say that "he was a God-fearing and just sovereign, compassionate towards 
his people, liberal to his servants, honoured and reverenced learned and good 
men, and treated them with distinction." ilis deeds prove that he was faith¬ 
ful to his brother; hut if his "exploits" are not more substantial than the 
mythical relationship to his “great ancestor Ktxiltan .Mahmood I.” (who has 
been lately declared illegitimate in the “Student's Manual or Indian 
History "], they need not have been ever recorded. 

7 Notwithstanding which, our author, who appears to have had as keen an 
appreciation of the mammon of unrighteousness as others who croak about 
the end of the world, took care to accept villages and money presents, and even 
slaves to send to bis " dear sister" to tell in Khurasan, not long after. 
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[Mu'izz-ud-Dln's niece and Ziya-ud-Din’s betrothed wife], 
that of jewels contained in the Ghaznin treasury, of dia¬ 
monds alone, which are the most precious of gems, there 
were actually fifteen hundred mans*. The amount of other 
jewels and money may be judged of accordingly. 


Titles and names of the Sultan. 



* It depends upon what man is meant. Our author must refer to the man 
of Tabriz, which is much smaller than that of Hindustan, the former being 
somewhat less than 2 lbs., whilst the latter varies from 40 to So lbs. The 
Tabrir nun is thus dcscrilied 6 hnUah [AaMaA signifies, a seed, a grain, 
&c., and is equal to a barley-corn] = t ding, 6 dings = 1 mis til 15 miytdls 
= ] astir, 40 itshtrs = I man. 

1 fear the Kh«:ijah was as great an exaggcralor as our author himself. 
Other aulhurs however mention the quantity as 500 mans. Even tile latter 
numl>cr is too incredible almost for belief. 

• After his brother's death, on becoming supreme ruler, he took the title of 
SulJjn-ul-A’tam. 

1 11 mv he obtained the title of Nasir-i-Amir-ul-Muiniiiin, and when, the 
chronicler docs not say. It may have been conferred upon him by the 
KhaWah of Liaghdad fur being with his brother, fihh js-ml-l ifn. a tool in 
the Khalifah’s hands against the Sul{an of Khw.inum. 1 imagine it is this 
title on liis coins which Mr. K. Thomas reads as the name of the Khalifah. 
Un-Na?ir-ud.l>in 'LMIah was certainly Khatffali at this period. See CliKO. 
NICI.es of 1'ATHAN KINGS of DllllLl, page 12 . 

The Sullan is styled “ Us-Suljan N jjir-ud-lJunya \va utl-Din, Ahu- 1 - 
Mujaflar." &c., on a coin said to have been struck at Dihli, 5S9 11., in the 
year 4 [of his rule in Hind ?] 
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Length of his reign: Thirty-two years and eight months*. 

Seat of government in the summer season :—Ghaznln 
and Khurasan. 

Seat of government in the winter season :—Lohor and 
Hind. 

Kazis of his Court. 

Kazl of the kingdom, the Sadr-i-Shahtd. Kutb-ud-Din, 
Abu Bikr, subsequently, the Sadr-i-Sa'id, Sharaf-ud-Din. 
Abu Bikr, son of the Sadr-i-Sijahld. Nizam [ud-Din ?] at 
Ghaznln. 

Kftjl of the army* and other territory—Shams-ud-Dln, 
Balkhi. and his son. 

I Vazirs. 

Ziya-ul-Mulk, Durmashani *; Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hammad-i-'Abd-ullali, Sanjari ; Shams-ul-Mulk. 'Abel-ul- 
Jabbar, Kldinl 

Standards. 

On the right, Black, with the Turk Maliks and Amirs. 

On the left, Red, with the Maliks and Amirs of Glitir. 

The Sultan's august motto. 

• “ Victory through God*.” 

The Sultan's Dependents who attained unto Sovereignty. 

Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Ynl-dttz, at Ghaznln. 

Sultan N;i$ir-ud-Dln, Kaba-jah in Multan and Ochchah. 

Sultan Kutb-ud-Dln, I-bak, at Lohor'. 

Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, 'Iwa?, the Khali, over the territory 
of Lakhanavvati 7 . 

J Three years and llirte months exactly as an iudc|>cm 1 cnt sovereign, from 
the 271I1 of Jamadi-ul-A wwnl, 599 II,, to 3rd of Shn'ban, 602 II. J ft- was 
tuliordinale to Ids elder brother as show'll liy his coins ; hill as a driiviideiil 
ruler he of course ruled over (jha/.nin from the lime that sovereignly was 
bestowed upon him. 

^ Our author's father does not figure here aiming the Kaffs. Six - page 
436, nor is meulion nia<le of the $a<lr-i-Kaliir, Kiwain-ul-Mulk, Rukiiudllin, 
Hnnizah, who was sent to offer terms to Kae l’ithora. 

4 In une copy DnrmasJu, in a second Durman&hi, and in a third Dursht or 
Durst. Sec page 392, note •. 

' One good copy of the test has, simply Ja* Justice, or Rectitude. 

• Not Dihli ! See the reign of l£u}h-nd-Din, next Section. 

3 Fourth Khalj ruler of Lakhanawati. Jt is strange tliat neither Mtilani- 
mad. son of Baklit-yar, nor his two immediate successors in the government of 
l^akhanawati, are mentioned here. Jt was Muhammad, son of Uakhlyar, die 
Khalj. who reduced Bihar and Lakliauawati during Sultan Mu'i/.z-ud-Din > own 
lifetime, and tLcir reduction is mentioned among the victories and successes of 

I i 
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The Sultan’s Kinsmen and his Maliks. 

Malik Ziya-ud-Din, Muhammad*, Durr-i-Gfcur [The Pearl 
of Qhur], in Ghur. 

SultSn Baha-ud-Dtn, Sam, in Bamian. 

Sultan Ghiyiis-ud-Dtn, Mahmud, in Firuz-koh. 

Malik Badr-ud-Din, of Kidan". 

Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Timrant. 

Malik Na?ir-ud-Din, Alb-i-Ghazi. son of Kazil Arsalan 
Saljuki. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dln-i-Harab, of Sijistan. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Zangi of Bamian. 

Malik Mubariz-ud-Din, Muhammad 'Ali-i-Utsuz. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, [Husain], Midint. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din, of Timran. 

Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Mas'ud. 

Malik Shiliab : -ud-Din. Madini'’. 

Malik Shams-ud-Din. Kidani. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, [of] Mukran. 

Malik Shah, of Wakh&h. 

Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Utsuz-i-Husain. 

Malik Husam-ud-Din, 'Ali-i-Kar-makh. 

Malik Zahir-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Kar-makh. 

Malik Zahir-ud-Din, Fath-i-Kar-makh. 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mil. 

Malik Husam-ud-Din, son of Khar-mil. 

Malik Nasir’-ud-Din, Husain, Amir-i-^hikar [Chief 
Huntsman], 

the Sul(an at page 491. Husam-ud-Din, 'Iwaj, does not np])ear to have ever 
l>ccn in the immediate service' of Mu'izz ud-Dln, and did not acquire sove¬ 
reignty until nearly tmyears after Mu’iz/-u<l-l;in’s death, whilst Muhammad, 
son of Uaklit-yiir, was assassinated towards the end of (he same year in which the 
Sultan was himself assassinated. See the account of the Khalj rulers farther on. 

Strange to say, some of the copies have Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish in 
this list also ; but such is not correct. He was the slave of the Sultan’s slave, 
Kutb-ud-Din, f-bak, and did not acquire sovereignty until after I-bak’s death, 
and long after the Sultan’s decease. 

8 Here again the author puzzles his readers. After Ziya-ud-Dtn became 
ruler of Ghur, as our author himself says at page 393, his name was changed 
to ’AlS-ml-DIn. 

• Maternal grandfather of the two Sultans. 

1 This is the person referred to in note 1 , page 425, and note \ page 481. 

• See pages 344 and 497. 

1 He is the father of Malik Na^ir-ud-Dln, Madini, and was surnamed 
Khar-nak. 

4 In some conies Nasr. 
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Malik Ikitiv 3 r-ud-Djn. Khar‘-war. 

Malik Asad-ud-Din, Sher Malik, Wajlri* [of Wajiristan?]. 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Sur, of Kidan 7 . 

Amir Suliman-i-Shis, Amir-i-Dad [Chief Justice ?]. 

Amir-i-Hajib, Muhammad 'All, Ghazi. 

Amir-i-Hajib, Khan Malik [?]. 

Amir-i-H 3 jib, Husain-i-Muhammad Hasan[?]*. 

Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Mas’ud. 

Amir-i-Hajib, Husain-i-Surkh*. 

Victories, Successes, and Holy-wars. 

Gardaiz, Sankuran [now Shaluzan], holy-war against the 
Karamitah of Multan and Ochchah, holy-war of Nahr- 
walah, Burshor [or Purshor], Sial-kot, Lohor, Tabar- 
hindah 1 , Pithora [at] Tara in, Ajmir, Ilansi, Sursuti, 
Kuhriim, Mirath, Kol, Dihli, Thankir, holy-war of Buda'un, 
Gwaliyur, Bhirali 3 , Jai Chand of Ban liras, Banaras, 
£innauj, Kalinjar, territory of Awadh, Malwall, A-dwand 3 
Bihar, Lakhanawati, Marw*-ar-Rud, Nishapur, Tus, Manv, 
Baward, Nisa, SJiaristanah, Sabzwar, Janabad, Khwarazm. 
Andkhud, holy-war of Khita. and Koh-i-Jtid [and] the 
Khokhars*. 

• This name is doubtful. It might be Ilnz-war, but the al>ovc is most 
probable, and may be a nick-name. In modern copies of the text it is written 

yJij* and Jijfc 

• In two copies, Afrmadi, and in one copy A(imari. 

7 Very doubtful. The best and oldest copy has which is un¬ 

intelligible. 

1 In some H abash 1, and in others HusainL 

• In one Surkhi or Sarkhb and in another Sarji or SnrjJ, but these are 
doubtful. Only five copies of the text contain these names at all, and three 
of these are very defective. The Amir-i-Hajib, Snr 5 j-ud-l)fn, Abi Bikr, and 
Haha-ud-lJin, Muhammatl, are likewise mentioned in Alll 

1 One copy has Bathindah. 

51 Very doubtful. It is written and even in the best Paris copy. 

J Probably quiet, tranquil,&c. See reign of Kutb-ud-Din, next Section. 

4 Majhrifc-ar-Kud in one copy. 

1 It will be remarked that there is no reference made here to the expedition 
against Diwa) or Dibal, and the sea-coast of Sind*. 1 have endeavoured to pul 
these “ victories, conquests, and holy-wars M in chronological order as near as 
possible ; but many arc mentioned with which Mu'i/z-ud-Din, personally, had 
nothing to do, three in which he was defeated, one a complete overthrow, the 
loss of everything, and a narrow escape from captivity, and the “holy-war” of 
Khita was tinvr undertaken. The successes in Awadh were gained by others, 
and A-dwand Bihar and Lakhanawati were acquired by Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Mu¬ 
hammad, the Kfaalj. 


I 1 2 
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III. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DIN, MUHAMMAD, SON OF BAHA-UD. 

DIN, MUHAMMAD, SAM, OF BAMiAN. 

When the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu'izz-utl-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, was martyred at Dam-yak, and Sultan Baha-ud-Din, 
Muhammad, Sam, son of Shams-ud-Dln, Muhammad, 
died on his way to Ghaznin*. as has been previously 
recorded, the competitors for the dominion of Ghur. 
Ghaznin, Barman, and Hind, of the race of the Shan- 
sabanis, consisted of two lines—one, the [descendants 
of the] Sultans of Ghur, and the other, of the Sultans of 
BamfSn. 

When they despatched the bier of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
from the halting-place of Dam-yak towards Ghaznin, the 
Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the slaves of that 
Sultan-i-Ghazi. deprived the Amirs and Maliks of Ghur. 
by force, of the bier of the late Sultan, together with 
precious treasures, and took possession of them’. When 

\ 

* Within two dap’ journey of the capital. See page 432. ‘ 

1 One author says, that “ the Maliks and Chiefs, on finding the Sultan 
lifeless, rallied round the Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, and pledged themselves to 
defend the treasure and dominions until such time as a successor should he 
nominated to succeed him. The Sultan’s wounds were sewn up (after hi s 
death], and the body was placed in a sort of covered litter, and, pretending 
that he was ill, they escorted it to Gharnah. and the fact of his death was kept 
a profound secret The treasures, amounting to 2000 khar-wars [lit. ass-loads, 
one Ifharwar = about loo mans of Tabriz] were conveyed lo the capital at the 
same time." 

The bier of the late Sultan having been taken up, and being conveyed 
towards Ghaznin, on (lie way quarrels ensued between Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, 
the Wazir, and the Ghurian Amirs. The Wazir wished to proceed by way 
of Kapnan, in order that, through the assistance of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-dut, 
who held the government of that district, the late Suljan’s treasures might be 
conveyed to Ghiyaf-ild-Din, Mahmud, his nephew, who held the government 
of Bust and Zamin i-Dawar, to whose succession he was inclined, while the 
Amirs of Ghur desired to proceed by the route of Gum-rahan U»S) which 
was nearer to Bamfan, in order that the sister’s son of the late monarch, 
Baha-ud-Din, Sam, Suljan of Randan [who was advancing towards Ghaznin 
when death overtook him] should obtain possession of these treasures. As 
the Waztr was supported by the Slaves of the late Sultan, he was more power¬ 
ful, and he separated from the Gh nrlan Amirs, and, taking along with him 
the bier of the late Suljiln and his treasures, proceeded by way of Shaluzan 
[In those days called Kanfcuran, and, subsequently, Shnmizan. See note *, 
p. 498] towards GJiarnin. When they reached Kayman, Taj-ud-Din, l-yal-d&z, 
came forth to receive them, and, when he beheld the bier, he dismounted from 
his horse, and received it with the utmost veneration, and he wept lo such 
degree, that the others were quite overcome and wept also. The bier was 
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they reached Karman, the Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, 
Muhammad-i-'Abd-ullah, the Sanjari, with several other 
persons distinguished among the Turk Amirs, were 
appointed to escort the late Sultan's bier to Ghaznin, in 
company with other Turk Maliks ; and Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, who was the Mihtar [or chief] of the Turk Maliks, 
and the greatest and most distinguished of the Sultan's 
Slaves, held post in Karman. 

When the Sultan's bier reached Ghaznin. two days after, 
the Sultans of Baniian, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and 
Jalal-ud-Din, 'AH, sons of Balia-ud-Din, Sam, of Bamlan, 
in conformity with the solicitations of the Ghiiri Amirs, 
such as the Sipah-salar the [Commander of Troops], Suli* 
man-i-Shis". and the Sipah-salar, Kharoshl, and other 

then conveyed to Ghaznin. and the corpse of the Suljan was interred in the 
Madrasah [college] which he had founded in the name of his daughter, and 
his only child. Yirishtah's account of this affair has nut been correctly 
rendered by his translators. 

After the funeral, .Suljdn Baha-ud-Dln, Sam, set out from Baniian for 
Ghaznin. and on the road was seized with a violent headache which was the 
njessenger of his death. There being no hopes of his recovery, he made his 
last request to his two sons, 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, and ]alul-ud-L)in, 'All, 
that they should proceed to Ghaznin, and endeavour, by conciliation, to gain 
over tile Wazir, Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, the Slaves, and the Amirs of Ghur. and 
lake possession of Qijaznin, after which, 'Ala-ud-Din, who was the eldest son, 
was to lie sovereign of Ghaznin, and Jalal-ud-Din, the younger, sovereign of 
Bamian. 

The Jami'-ul-Tawarlkh confirms this generally, hut states that Baha-ud-Din 
requested them to come to an accommodation with Ghiyas-ud-l)in. Mahmud, 
if he would agree to content himself with Gh ur and Kh urasan, and leave 
Ghaznah and Hind to 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, the eldest son. 

They came to Ghaznin accordingly, and, although the Ghurlan nobles were 
inclined to offer opposition to this, the Wazir persuaded them that as Ghiyas. 
ud-Din, Mahmud, was theu wholly occupied in Kh urasan, and had proceeded, 
at the head of an army, towards Ilirat against 'Izz-ud-Din, Husain, son of 
£har-mil, to oppose 'Ala-ud-Din's intentions would be useless and uncalled 
for, since they required a ruler over them, and, that, whenever Mahmud should 
have gained possession of Ilirat and sulxlued Khurasan, it would be easy to 
get rid of 'Ala-ud-Din. So he was allowed to assume the throne. 

When Tij-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, became aware of this in Kalman, in compli¬ 
ance with the request of Ghiyas-ud-Dln. Mahmud, Conveyed to him from 
Zamln-i-Dawar, he marched from Karman with a large army upon Ghaznin, 
wrested it by force of arms from ’Ala-ud-Din and his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, 
’All, who retired to Baniian, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, however proceeded to 
read the £hu]bah for himself and to coin money in his own name ; and, after 
some time, 'Ala-ud-Din, and his brother, Jalal-ud-Din, invaded Kapflan and 
Shaluzan. and devastated the whole of those districts. See page 398. 

* Styled Amir-i-Dad in the list of Maliks. 
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distinguished personages of the capital city of Shaznln, 
arrived there from Bamian, and entered the city. ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Muhammad, Bamiani, who was the eldest of the sons 
of [Sultan] Baha-ud-Din, Sam, ascended the throne, and 
brought the Amirs present there, both Ghuri and Turk, 
under fealty to him ; and the Ghaznin treasury, which, 
from the immensity of its wealth and precious treasures, 
would have [so to speak] considered the hoard of Karim 
but a tithe, was all divided into two equal portions. 
Trustworthy persons have related that the portion of 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, ’All, Bamiani, who was the youngest 
of the two brothers, amounted to two hundred and fifty 
camel loads of pure red gold, jewel-studded articles, and 
vessels of gold and silver, which was removed to Bamian. 

After a period of some days had elapsed, Mu-ayyid-ul- 
Mulk, the Wazlr, and the Turk Amirs, who were at the 
capital, Ghaznin. wrote letters to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal- 
duz, soliciting him to come thither, and despatched them 
to Karman. He determined to proceed from KarmSn to 
Ghaznin ; and, when he arrived in the vicinity of the cityj, 
Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, made ready to fight, arvd 
marched out to encounter him ; and Jalal-ud-Din [his 
brother], who also came out of the city, retired in the 
direction of Bamian. 

When the ranks of ’Ala-ud-Din were marshalled against 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, the Turk Amirs on either side united 
together, and Malik 5 'Ala-ud-Din was vanquished, and he, 
along with all the Shansabani Maliks who sided with him, 
was taken prisoner. Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, entered 
Ghaznin, and gave permission to the Shansabani Maliks, 
so that they returned to Bamian again. 

A second time Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, in order to aid his 
brother, ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, assembled the forces of 
the territory of Bamian 1 , and bodies of the troops of [the] 
Beghu 5 from Wakhsh and Badakhsh§n, and brought them, 

0 Styled Malik and Sultan indiscriminately. 

1 Two copies of the text have “ the forces of the kingdom of Ghur and of 
Bamtan,” hut I do not think such can possibly have been meant. The whole 
of the Shansabani Maliks were not subjects of the BamiSn state. Ghiyag-ud- 
Dtn, Mahmud, the direct heir to the empire of liis father and uncle, was still 
ruling over Ghur f and he appears to have favoured Taj-ud-Dln, 1 -yal-duz, and 
not to have been particularly friendly towards his kinsmen of fiamfan. 

5 One copy of the text, and also the printed text, have Jy* instead of 
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and again appeared before GJjazntn, and possessed himself 
of the Ghaznin territory, and re-placed 'AlS-ud-Din, Mu¬ 
hammad, upon the throne, after which, Jalal-ud-Din 
returned again towards Bamian. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, a second time, advanced 
with his troops from Karman towards Ghaznin ; and 'Ala- 
ud-Din deputed the Ghuri Maliks and Amirs from Ghaznin 
to repel them. On the part of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, 
Aetkin, the Tatar, was nominated to proceed in advance 
to meet them. He came upon them at the Ribat* of 
Sankuran, and seized the whole of them drunk and out of 
their senses, and the Ghuri Maliks and the great Amirs 
were there put to death. From thence Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, appeared before the walls of Ghaznin. and ‘Ala- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, was invested within the citadel. l*'or 
a period of four months Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, continued to 
invest it, until Jalal-ud-Din, ’Ali, arrived from the territory 
of Bamian to the assistance of his brother, Sultan 'Ala-ud- 
Ljin, Muhammad, and to drive away the Turk forces. 

When he reached the neighbourhood of Ghaznin. the 
Turk Amirs moved out to encounter him, and Jalal-ud- 
Din, ’All, was overthrown, and was taken prisoner. He 
was brought to the foot of the walls of the fortress of 
Ghaznin*, and that fort was taken. When the two brothers 
fell into his hands, after a short time, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Yal-duz, entered into a stipulation 1 with them, and caused 
them to return to Bamian. After a little while, difference 
of interests arose between the two brothers*. Jalal-ud-Din, 
'All, was a lion-hearted monarch, an ascetic, and a iirm 
ruler; and 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, did not agree with 
him, and he left Bamian, and proceeded to the presence of 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah. The assistance it was 
his object there to obtain was not advanced, and his good 
fortune did not again favour him, and luck did not aid 

in eleven other copies. The latter is evidently the name of one of the 
Ghuzz tribes. 

* A Karwan-Sarae, also a station on an enemy’s frontier. 

4 This was done to induce 'AlS-ud-Din, Muhammad, to give up Ghaznin. 

* This evidently refers to the occasion when I-yal-duz gave one of his 
daughters in marriage to Jalal-ud-Din, ’All. See para, second, note T , page 
433- 

* Our author says nothing of these disagreements in his account of Jalal-ud- 
Din, ’Ali, at page 432. 
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him ; and, after Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, took 
possession of the territory of Barman, Ala-ud-Dln, 
Muhammad, died 7 . 

He had the daughter of ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Utsuz, son of’Ala- 
ud-Din, Husain [Jahan-soz], to wife 8 , and by that Princess 
he had a son. When the writer of these words, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, in the year 621 H., had to undertake a journey into 
the Kuhistan from the territory of Ghfir, on an embassy, 
it was intimated to him that that Princess and her son were 
then in the district of Khush-ab, on the borders of Tabas, 
into which part they had come during the misfortunes 
attending the irruption of the accursed ones of Chfn. 

IV. SULTAN TAJ-UD-DlN, YAL-DUZ, AL-MU’IZZI US-SULTANR 

Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, was a 
mighty monarch, just, a champion of the Faith, lion- 
hearted, and in valour a second 'Ali-i-Abu-Talib—may 
God reward him!—but he was wanting in children 1 , and 
one daughter was all he had by [his wife] the daughter 

7 See page 2(16—267. j 

8 See page 414. 

* So called from having liccn one of ihc Slaves of Su 1 ( 5 n Mu’izz-ud-Dfii, and 
who, if ihc latter hail been so “renowned in history ” as “ Sliahab-Oud-Dccn 
Mahomed Ghnory,” we might have expected to have been staled Shihaln 
instead. ]£utb-ud-Din, 1 -Ink, and others are called Mu’izr.t for the same 
reason. It would lie difficult to decitlc what is the real meaning here of the 
word Yal-duz. in the different copies of the text it is written as above, and in 
the three oldest copies the vowel points are also given ; but in other works, in¬ 
cluding YSfa-i and Fasih-i, the word is written more correctly I-yal-duz, the firs 
word of which is the same as occurs in J-yal-Arsalan, I-yal-timigJ), &c. In one 
lexicographical work jalj without any vowels being mentioned, is said to Ire 
TurkI [of which there is no doubt], and to be the name af a man and a sLar, 
not a star only. I-yal [J. 1 ], among other meanings, signifies a mounia 
bull ; f -1 [J which is not the word here meant, means friendly, obedient, 
tainc, familiar; and Yal [_k], brave, valiant, intrepid. Diiz [ .jj] means flat, 
level, smooth, even ; and [ w] dijz anti diz [ ,-■] mean a fort, a hill, and also 
rough, austere ; anger, fury, rage, and the like. Among the Turks, as wi 
other Oriental (reople, the name of a child is often derived from some object o 
incident, trifling or otherwise, which may have struck the mother’s fancy, ur 
that of any of the women present at the child’s birth ; and the name I-yal-duz, 
Yal-duz, or Yal-duz is doubtless something of the same kind. 

1 From the accounts given by some other authors, it would appear tha 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din had had several children bom to him, but only one 
daughter survived him. The others may have died in childhood. At page 344, 
which see, he is said to have married the daughter of Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Surl 
son of his paternal uncle, gJ^ihab-ud-Din, Mufammad, Ejjar-naJc, whose othe 
ion was named Aa^ir-ud-Din, Muhammad [Husain]. 
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his uncle, Malik N 5 $ir-ud-Dln, Muhammad, Madint; and 
he had a great fancy for purchasing Turkish slaves, and 
he bought a great number of slaves of that race. Every 
one of them acquired renown throughout the whole of the 
countries of the East for activity, warlike accomplishments, 
and expertness; and the names of his slaves became 
published in the four quarters of the world, and during the 
Sultan's lifetime every one of them became famous. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that one 
of the confidential favourites of the Sultan's Court made 
bold to represent to him, saying : “ To a monarch like 
unto thee, the like of whom in height of dignity and 
grandeur the whole expanse of the empire of Islam docs 
not contain, sons were necessary to thy empire, in order 
that every one of them might be the inheritor of a kingdom 
of the empire of the universe, so that, after the expiration 
of the period of this [present] reign, the sovereignty might 
continue permanent in this family.” That victorious 
Sultan [in reply] uttered these august words :—“ Other 
monarchs may have one son, or two sons : I have so 
many thousand sons, namely, my Turk slaves 5 , who will 
be the heirs of my dominions, and who, after me, will take 
care to preserve my name in the Khutbah throughout those 
territories 5 .” And so it happened as declared in the 

a And yet the very first Turk slave who acquired the sovereignty after the 
Sulim's death is turned into a Pal Ivan, i. e. an Afghan, and even the Sultan 
himself, and without any authority for such a statement 

a This may explain (for our author's statements, in different places, make 
the above one very doubtful] why Taj-ud-DIn, I-yal-duz, is supposed to have 
issued coins in the sole name of his deceased master and sovereign, and why 
he styles himself “the servant and slave” of the “martyred Sul {an, Muhammad* 
i-Sam.” Seethe noticeof his coins in Thomas, “Patman Kincsof Dkiii.i," 
pages 25—31. It is quite a mistake to suppose that I-yal-duz ever styled 
himself “ SulJan-i-Mu’aBjam”—he is styled, at the head of this Chapter, 
Afn'izzi —and it is probable the titles on the dilTcrent coins, esjiecially those 
bearing “ SulJan-ul-MashriV,” f rom our author's statement here, apply to the 
late Sultan, or, more probably, to his successor, Mahmud, who is styled b 
authors Sultan-i-Mashri]<ain wa Sfcahanshah-i-Mafihrabain :— 

U—• *+** & ***** er-V* - 

^futb-ud-Din probably did the same, although we have no proof; but, what¬ 
ever may have been done in our author's time, Shams-ud-Dtii, 1 -yal-timisl], 
the Kutbi slave and son-in-law, docs not appear to have followed the same 
example, from the evidence on the coins given by Thomas at pages 52 and 78. 
See however our author’s statement at page 398, where he says the KhuJbaK 
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hallowed words of that victorious Sultan—on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy !—which, throughout the whole dominion 
of Hindustan 4 , up to the period when this book was written, 
namely, the year 657* H., they observed, and are still 
observing ; and it is to be sincerely implored that, by the 
grace of Almighty God, these dominions may continue, in 
this same manner, under their sway to the uttermost end 
of the existence of the race of Adam. 

I now reach my own discourse, which is the account of 
Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz. 

He was a great monarch, of excellent faith, mild, bene¬ 
ficent, of good disposition, and very handsome. The 
Sultan-i-Ghazl, Miuzz-ud-Dln, purchased him when he 
was young in years, and, from the outset of his career, 
appointed him to an office, and subsequently, step by step, 
advanced him to a high position, and made him head and 
chief over the other Turkish slaves*. When he grew up 
he attained authority and power, and the Sultan conferred 
upon him the government of the district of Sankuran and 
Karman 7 in feudal fief; and every year that the Sultair 

was read fur Sultan Mahmud, and that the coin was stamped with his narrjr 
throughout the whole of the territories of Ghfu. Ghazuin, and 11industan. 

* That portion of Hindustan which our author's patron ruled over probably. 

* In three copies 568 11. 

' Julian.Ara, Munlnkhah-ul-Tawarlkli, and others, state that the Sultan 
used to treat these Turkish Mamluks like sons, and bestowed the government 
of provinces and countries upon them. lie esteemed the most, and placed 
the greatest confidence in, Taj-ud-])in, 1 -yal-duz, anil showed him the greatest 
honour ; and the Sultan's followers used to pay him great homage, and 
attention, and go in his train. During the lifetime of the Sultan, Taj-ud- 
l)ln became Wall of Kapman ; and, from the great honour and respect in 
which he was held, he subsequently acquired dominion over the kingdom of 
Ghnznin. Compare this with FlRIgyTAIl’s idle tales, both in his text and 
in Dow and IIhicos. 

1 The province which Taj-ud-Dln, I-yal-duz, held, included the tract of 
country, containing several dorahs —long valleys with hills on two sides, and 
rivers running through them—extending from the southern slopes ol Spln- 
ghrtr, the White Mountain, in Pushto, and the south-westerly slopes of the 
Salt Range, on the north ; towards the Gumal on the south ; from the range 
of hills separating the district of Gardaiz on the west ; and to the Sind-Sagar 
or Sind or Indus on the east;—a large tract of country watered by the Kurmah 
[vulg. Kurram] river and its tributaries, which province, in ancient times, 
must have been exceedingly populous and flourishing, to judge from the 
remains of several cities still to be seen in it, and which is still very fruitful. 
The upper portion of this tract is called the dorah of Kurmah, and, lower 
down, towards the Sind, are Banu and Marwat. 

.The Kurmah darah is about 40 kuroh in length [each kuroh, in this part, 
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would make a halt in Kaj-man, on his expeditions into 
Hindustan", Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, used to feast the whole 

being 2000 paces], and having little level ground. On cither side of this 
great darah are smaller ones, running in nearly transverse directions ; but 
those I would more particularly refer to here, as forming an important |x>rtion 
of I-yal-duz’s fief, and giving name to the province, arc those springing, so to 
speak, from Spin-ghar. 

One of these is the darah of Shai.07.An [also written in the account of 
Amir Timur, Shanutan], and which our author refers to [see page 450] 
as Sankiiran, which name appears to have been derived from a tribe of the 
Ghuzz. so named, who held it before, and in the time of Sult 5 n Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, and his brother, Sul{an Mu'izz-ud-Din. It is seven kmvh in length 
from north to south, and through it Hows a stream w r hieh issues from Spin- 
ghar, and joins the river from the TViiway valley. Its inhabitants arc Toils, 
who are reckoned among the Afghans, but they Cl. AIM oilier descent, and 
some Awan-kilrs, a tribe of Jats, which appears to have l>ecn, for the most 
part, displaced by the easterly migrations of the Afghan tribes, and are now 
chiefly located on the other side of the Sind-.Sugar or Indus. 

KarmAn is another darah somewhat smaller, with a stream running through 
it which also joins the ShalTizHn and other streams which fall into the Kurmah. 

I find no mention, in any author, if any ancient town of Kapnan, hut the 
governor of the province was located in the darah, and there may have been 
a considerable town so called, or, at least, a permanent encampment. 

East of Shaluzan is the Zkkan darah, running in a south-westerly 
direction from Spin-ghar, and eight kuroh in length. A stream issuing 
from Spin-ghat flows through it, which, having joined the Shaluzan river, 
enters the Klirnah west of the town or large village of Ojl Kiel. Tile 
people arc I>.j is [turned into Jajces by travellers], who also arc reckoned 
among tile Afghans but Claim other descent, and some Awan-kars. 

Another large darah, ami the most westerly one, is IrI-aii [vnlg. Ilarriab], 
twenty kurvh in length, running south-west from Sptn-ghar, very mountainous, 
but very fruitful. Out of this darah likewise a stream issues, which, flowing 
east of liaghzan, the chief town of the Dzazts, enters the Kurmah district, and 
receives the name of Kurmah. 

Another darah is 1’aiwak [not /Vtzwr], which also has its river, which joins 
the others before mentioned, flowing from the northwards. 

The chief towns and large villages of this tract, at present, arc Astiya 
[this is not the place referred to at page 339], l’aiwaf, Ifalul, Zmnishl, Saida, 
Uji Khel, Itulaiul Khel, llalimin [vtilg. Halamcen], lri-ab, Itaghz.au, and the 
cluster of villages called by the name of the darah, Shaluzan. with many of 
smaller size. Kurmah, called by travellers Kurrani, where is a fort, and the 
residence of the local governor, is not situated in the Kapnan darah, so is 
not to be confounded with any place of that name. This name, Kapnan, which 
is spelt as the natives spell it, has caused some absurd blunders among writers 
and translators, who have supposed it referred to the Persian province of Kirman. 

The darahs south of the Kurmah darah include those of Khost, iJawar, 
Maidan, and Itakr Khel, each with its stream which falls into the Kurmah; but 
the whole of those mentioned, in the summer, decrease very much in volume. 

* It was through this province of Karman—the government of which was a 
most important post—that the Imtxr route from Ghaznfn to I.ahor lay, which 
is referred to in note page 481. The route by Kapnan was the “lower 
route " referred to in Alfi in the same note. 
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of the Amirs, the Maliks, and the suite, and was in the 
habit of presenting a thousand honorary head-dresses and 
quilted tunics, and would command liberal largess to be 
given to the whole retinue. 

By command of the Sultan-i-Ghazi, a daughter of Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, was given in marriage to Sultan Kutb-ud- 
Din, I-bak; and another daughter* was married to Malik 
Najir-ud-Uin, Kaba-jaliSultan 1 Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, 
had likewise two sons, one of whom he had placed with 
a preceptor. One day that preceptor, by way of chastise¬ 
ment and discipline, struck the boy over the head with an 
earthen water-flask'. The decree of destiny had come, 
and the water-flask struck him in a mortal place, and the 
boy died. Information was conveyed to Sultin Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, who forthwith, out of his excessive clemcry 
and exemplary piety, sent funds to the preceptor for^is 
expenses, with directions that “ he should get out ofthe 
way, and undertake a journey, before the boy’s mo ler 
became aware of her son's fate, lest she might cause AY 
injury to be done him, in anguish for the loss of her son 
This anecdote is a proof of the goodness of disposition a^ 
the purity of faith of that amiable Sultan. 

In the last year of the reign of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, w^n 
that monarch [on his last expedition into Hind] came do 
Karman and halted there, Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, prese^d 
those yearly stipulated thousand tunics and head-dre es - 
The Suhan, out of the whole of them, selected one B* c 
and one head-dress, and honoured his slave by presen’g 
him with his own princely robe ; and the Sultan confcrd 
upon him a black banner, and it was the desire of ls 
august mind that Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, after him*f> 
should succeed to the throne of Ghaznin*. When >e 

9 One daughter was given in marriage to Jalal-ud-Din, *Ali, of B 130 * 
hence there must have been three, or more daughters. See note 7 , pag 33 - 
1 Our author styles him Malik and Sultan indiscriminately. 

* Firishtah has ['“y ], a whip ; but all the copi-," wUr au thor's 
text have \jf The TabaVat-i-Akbarf too says: 41 he K U P a B u gglet 
and struck him over the head with it," &c. A whipping^ not ^dy to 
cause death, but the other mode of chastisement was. 

1 Here again is a specimen of the manner in which * ias ^ C€n 

translated, and whose tramloted work hitherto has furnished t£^ e n 13 Aerials 
for writers of Indian Histories for our Colleges and Schools:— 

Dow says iliat " Mahommcd, in his last expedition, fuvou ^^oxe 50 
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Sultan-i-Ghazt attained martyrdom, it was the desire and 
disposition of the Turk Maliks and Amirs that Sult&n 
Qb>yas-ud Din, Mahmud, son of [Ghiyas-ud-Din] Muham¬ 
mad, son of Sam, should come from the confines of Garmsir 
to Ghaznin, and ascend his uncle’s throne, and that they 
all should gird up their loins in his service. To this effect 
they wrote to the Court of Firuz-koh, and represented, 
saying : “The Sultans 4 of Hannifin arc acting oppressively, 
and are ambitious of obtaining possession of Ghaznin. 
Thou art the heir to the dominion, and we arc thy slaves'." 

much that he bestowed upon him the black standard of the kingdom of 
Chizni, by this intimating his will, that he should succeed to the throne," 
&c. Briggs has “Mahomed Ghoory, in his last expedition to India, con¬ 
ferred on Taj-ood-Deen the privilege of carrying the black standard of Ghirny, 
an honour which was usually confined to the heir-apparent." Any one reading 
this last version could only conclude that Taj-ud-I)tn carried this ‘‘black 
standard” in the last expedition, but such was not the ease. Firijfhlnh copies 
nlmost the very words of our author: these are his words—“Sultan Mti'int- 
nd-Din [he calls him Mu’izz and Shihab indiscriminately] in the latter part 
of his reign, when lie came into Kapnan, dignified him by presenting him 
wilh one of his own dresses, anil specially conferred U|>on him u black banner 
ffi r his own use that is], and it was the Sultan’s desire that, after his own 
decease, the Ghaznin territory should be his.” 

* lie refers to Baha-ud-DIn, Sam’s, sons here. 

5 Our author contradicts himself twice, and makes three different statements 
on this subject. At page 431 he says the general desire, lxitlioflhe Turk and 
Ghfiri Amirs, was lhal Baha-iid-DSn, Slim, of liainlan, should succeed to the 
sovereignty ; and al page 432 he contradicts himself, anil slates that they were 
alt inclined to his sons obtaining it. TTij-ud-Dfn, 1-yal-duz, was the chief of 
them, and the principal mover in this matter. From this statement of our 
author, and his accounts given elsewhere, as well as from the statements of 
other authors, it is clear that Taj ud-I)in, I-yal-duz, up to this time, had nut 
been removed front the government of this province, and therefore did not shut 
his sovereign and master out of Q])a/.n>n after his defeat al Andkhiul; and, 
further, that it was not until he and the other Manilfiks of the late Sultan had 
called upon liis nephew, Qjtpyns-ud-I)in, Mahmud, to assume the sovereignty 
over Ghaznin and Hind that he, 1 -yal-duz, left Kalman, on licing nominated 
to the sovereignty of the kingdom of Ghaznin, and receiving his freedom from 
Mahmiid himself. 

Aid says, however, that, “ when Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, gained a firm hold 
of the authority at Ghaznin. Qhiyaj-ud-Din, Mahmud, sent him a message 
from Firuz-koh, requesting him to coin the money in his name, and read the 
Khuthah for him. Taj-ud-Din sent a reply, saying, that, when Mahmud 
should send him a deed of manumission, he would do so ; otherwise he would 
give his allegiance to whomsoever he chose. As Mahmud was not safe from 
Being assailed by Khwarazm Sh?b, and fearing lest Taj-ud*I>in should go over 
to him [as Ta-ud-Din, Husain, son of Khar-mtl, had done], he sent the 
required deed of manumission to Taj-ud-Din, and another to IJu$bud-Din, 
I-bak, together with deeds of investiture foT the governments of Ghaznin and 
Hindustan respectively. Ku{b-ud-Din, 1 -hak, at this time was at PurjJior, 
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Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, replied, saying: "To me 
the throne of my father, which is the capital, Ftruz-koh, 
and the kingdom of Qhur, is the most desirable. I confer 
the territory [of Ghaznin] on you and he despatched a 
robe of honour to Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, and pre¬ 
sented him with a letter of manumission, and assigned the 
throne of Ghaznin unto him. 

By virtue of this mandate Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, 
came to Ghaznin. and seized the Maliks of Bamian', and 
ascended the throne of QJiaznin, and brought that territory 
under his jurisdiction. After a time he was excluded from 
Ghaznin, and again returned to it, and again brought it 

whither he had come to guard one of (he routes into Hind, and was well pleased 
with what was conferred upon him." 

Other writers state that 1 -yal-dfiz sent an agent to Mahmud and tendered his 
allegiance, and confirm what our author stales ; but they probably copied their 
account from his. 

• Called “Sultans” in the preceding paragraph, and in his previous account 
of them. Alfi says I-yal-<luz, suliscqucnt to sending Jalal-ud-Dhi, 'AU, hack 
to llamtan, as stated in note 7 , page 433, assembled his forces, and carried his 
inroads as far as Bust; and that, when Abi-Dakur [Xakur?] reached Kabul, 
after his desertion of Jalal-ud-Din, 'Aif, an emissary reached him on the part 
of I£ii{h-ud-l )in, I-hak, which emissary he had fust despatched to Taj-ud-Din, 
I-ynl-duz, reproaching him for his conduct towards his benefactor, Sultan 
Ghiyas-tid-Din. Mahmud, and exhorting him to discontinue ii. I'his emissary 
was directed to ask Abt-Dakur to co-oporalc with him [l-bak] ; and, in case 
I-yal-duz did not huld his hand and repent of his acts, that Abi-Dakur should 
assemble his troops and assail Ghaznin. and wrest it from I-yat-duz, who 
np|>oars to have been then absent in Bust; and, in case he [Abl-Dakur] did 
not find himself powerful enough for the purpose of taking it, not to he 
deterred, as lie was following to support him. Abi-Dakur complied with the 
request, and invested Mu-nyyid-ul-Midk, the Wazir, whom I-yal-duz had left 
there as his lieutenant, and a portion of the suburbs of Ghaznin was taken and 
occupied by his men. On becoming aware of this movement, I-yat-duz 
returned from Bust hy forced marches, and reached (ghaznin, on which Abt- 
Dakur precipitately withdrew, and juined Sultan Ghiyas-uJ-Din. Mahmud, 
who gave him his manumission, and conferred upon him the title of Malik-ul- 
UmrS [Chief of Nollies]. 

At this time Sultin Muhammad, Khwarazm Shall, advanced from llirat [on 
his way to llirat?], and took the town and fortress of Tal-tan from the 
Ghmi s, and then marched to Kal-yiish [Kal-yuu ?] and Fiwar, and encountered 
several times Amir yusam-ud-DIn, the governor of those parts, for Mahmud ; 
but he did not succeed in his design, as they were very strong places, and 
Sultan Muhammad retired to llirat again. Arrived there, he acquainted the 
ruler of Sijistan of it, and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab acknowledged his 
suzerainty, end read the Ehutbah and coined money in Khw arazm Shah's 
name. These arc the events of the year 594 from the I’rophet's death 
[604 H.J. The difference lietween the two eras h. and Rihlat is ten years 
less twenty or twenty-one days. 
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under his sway. A second time the same thing happened, 
until, after some time, a battle took place between him and 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Dln, I-bak, on the confines of the I’anj-ab 7 ; 
and Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was defeated, and Sultan Kutb- 
ud-Dln advanced to Ghaznin". and remained there for a 
period of forty days, during which time he gave himself up 
to pleasure and revelry. A third time Sultan Tiij-ud Din, 
Yal-duz, marched from Karma 11 towards Ghaznin, and 
Sultan JCutb-ud-Din, I-bak, retired again towards Hin¬ 
dustan by the route of Sang-i-Surakb, and once more Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, brought Ghaznin under his rule*. 

He sent armies upon several occasions towards Ghur, 
Khurasan, and Sijistan, and nominated Maliks [to com¬ 
mand them]. On one occasion he despatched a force to 
aid Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dln, Mahmud, as far as the gates of 
Hirat, on account of the treason of ’Izz-ud-Din, Husain, 
son of Khar -mil. who was the Malik of Hirat, and who had 
conspired with Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and 
had gone over to him, and who fled before the forces of 
Ghur and Ghaznin 1 . 

On another occasion Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, led an 
army towards Sijistan, and remained away on that ex¬ 
pedition for a considerable time, and advanced as far as 

7 Some copies have “on the coniines of (he I'anj-ab-i-Sind"—the five rivers 
of Sind. 

' “ I-yal-duz having sent the Wazir nf Ghaznin against ljaba-jnh ami ousted 
him from Labor [see reign of Kaba-jah, next Suction], JCulb-ml-Din, I-hak, 
advanced into the I’anj-ah against I-yal-duz in 603 11., and, I-yal-duz having 
encountered him, was defeated, and retreated to Kapnan and Sh-aluzan, which 
districts had been his charge in Mu'izz-ud-Din's reign. Jyulb-ud-Din, 1 -hak, 
pushed un to Ghaznin [by another route], and drove out the governor, on the 
part of Jalal-ud-Din, -Sultan Muhammad, Shwarazm Shah's son, and then 
gave himself up to wine and debauchery. The jieople of Ghaznin sent to I-yal- 
duz and solicited him 4 o return; anil, when he arrived in the neighbourhood, 
at the head of a numerous force, KuJh-ud-Dtn, 1-hak, was c|uitv unprepared 
to resist him, and lie made the best of his way towards Hind l>y the route of 
Sang-i-Siiralrh. and reached Lolior.” On this occasion Tzz-ud-Drn, 1 Alf-i- 
Mardan, the Kbalj, who assassinated Muhammad, son of ltakhl-yar, ruler of 
Lakhanawati, and afterwards obtained from Jfutb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, the government 
of that territory, was taken prisoner. See his reign, next Section. “ As Kutb- 
ud-Llin did not consider bimself safe from the designs of I-yal-duz, he continued 
at Lohor until 607 If., when he met with the accident which caused his death." 

• On the death of ^uJb-ud-IJin, and dethronement of Aram Shah, his 
adopted son, Taj.ud-Din, i-yal-duz, sent a canopy of state and other insignia 
of royalty to S^ams-ud-Dfn, l-yal-timisit- See his reign, Section XXI. 

1 See note J , page 357 ; and note >, page 400. 
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the gates of the city of Sistan*. At length peace was con¬ 
cluded between him and Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Harab, who 
was the king of Sijistan. When Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, set out 
on his return [to Ghaznin]. on his way thither, Malik Na$ir’- 
ud-Dln, Husain, the Amtr-i-Shikar [Chief Huntsman] 
showed disaffection towards him, and engagements took 
place between them. Malik Na§ir-ud-Din was overthrown, 
and retired towards Khwarazm [the Khwarazm territory?], 
and after a time returned, until, on the expedition [of Taj- 
ud-Din] into Hindustan*, the Turkish Maliks and Amirs of 

* Ollier authors do not mention any cause why I-yal-duz should have marched 
against Sislan, and dn not give any details respecting this affair. It may have 
been caused through the ruler of Sijistan promising to acknowledge the suze¬ 
rainty of Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shill ; but our author docs not say a 
wurd about any expedition of this kind in his account of the rulers of Sijistan. 

Here, again, is a specimen of history-writing. Dow says : “ JUdeze, in con¬ 
junction with the Emperor Ma mood of G/ior, sent an army to llirat, which 
they conquered, as also a great part of Seistan ; but, making a peace with the 
prince of that country, they returned." Thun liKKiCS says: “At length, in 
conjunction with the King, Mahmoud 6f Choor, ho ( VelJoo:) sent an army to 
Herat , which he reduced, as also great part of Sees tan, " &c. Fiiishtah. hdVv- 
ever, says : “ Once, to support Sultan Mahmud, lie despatched an army against 
Iliral, and overennu the Malik of llirat, Tzz-ud r>in, Husain-i-Khar-mil. Oil 
another occasion he marched an army against Si-.tan, and invested it, and [theu] 
made a peace with the Malik of Sistau, and returned." Firightali, however, 
is no authority whatever for Western affairs; and as to overcoming ’Izz-iid- 
Din, son of Husain-i-Khar-mil, sec last para. to note 3 , page 258. For 
further details respecting the reign of I-yal-duz not mentioned here, see pages 
4 17 and 420. 0 

3 Na?ir-ud Dfn in two copies, and Na$r in another. He held the off of 
Oiief Huntsman under the late Sultan. r l 

* Among the events of the year Kililat 603, according to Alfl [Hijrah *‘13], 
Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, acquired ]>Os.scssion of Ghaznin. lifter 
that numarch had possessed himself of the territory of Kamlan and Khurasan 
from the Ghurian nobles, be despatched an agent to Taj-ud-Din, 1 -yal diet, 
intimating that if he, Taj-ud-Din, would acknowledge his suzerainty, and 
stamp the coin with his name, and pay him a yearly tribute, lie should be left 
in quiet possession of Ghaznin ; otherwise lie must be prepared to sec hi:* 
troops speedily appear before it, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-ditz, called a council of 
his Amirs ; and Kutlagh Tigin, his Amir-ul-Untrl [Jarai’-ut-Tawarikh says 
his Nayab or Lieutenant at Ghaznin], who was another of the late Sultan 1 
Mu’izz-ud Din's slaves, advised that the Sultan’s demands should lie accedecf 
to, as it was impossible for them to resist Khwarazm Shall. Taj-ud-Din, 
I-yal-duz, complied, and despatched befitting offerings and presents, and 
accepted the Sudan’s etrms. 

jN'ol long after these events, Taj ud-Dln went out on a hunting excursion, 
and Kmlagh Tigin sent information to the Sultan [who was then on the 
northern frontier of 1 -yal-duz’s territory], saying, that Ghaznin was now freed 
from Taj-ud-DIn’s presence, and urged him to come thither that he might 
deliver up the place to him. Khwarazm Shah acceded to the request, and 
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Ghaznin conspired together and put to death the Khwajah. 
Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullah, Saujari, who 
held the office of Wazir, and likewise Malik Na§tr-ud-Din, 
Husain, the Amlr-i-Shikar. 

After a period of forty days Sult&n Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, marched an army from the side of 
TuJcharistan. and advanced towards Ghaznin; and his 
troops suddenly and unexpectedly seized the frontier route 
leading into Hindustan, towards Gardaiz and the Karihah* 
Darah [Pass]. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, took the route 
towards Hindustan, by way of Sang-i-Surakh*. and reached 
Lohor. An engagement took place between him [Sultan 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz] and the august Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timish 7 , in the vicinity of Tar.Vm", and Sultan 

obtained possession of Ghaznin ; and Taj-ud-Din, finding what had happened 
[Tilj-ol-Ma' 3 sir says in 612 ll.], retired towards Hind. The Jami’-ul-TawJrtkh 
stales lhal this look place in 611 It., and that all the dominions of the Gljfiris 
full under his sway. 

Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, having obtained possession of Ghaz- 
niu, as above related, Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, continued bis retreat towards 
Hind. On reaching the neighbourhood of Labor, he fought a battle with 
Nijir-nd-Ilin, KaU'ij.ili, who was governor of that province on the part of 
Kuib-ud-ltfn, l liak, defeated him, took |K>sscssion of Lithor for himself, and 
soon appropriated the whole of the Punjab. [Seethe account of Nisir-iid-Din, 
Kalia-jali, page S 3 2 -] 

Khwarazm Shah, acconling to the statement of Alft, on taking possession 
of Ghaznin, put to death all the Ghurlan nobles and cbiefs [which is very 
iin]>ro!iablcl, made over the city and territory to his son, Jalal-ud-ltin [lie 
nominated him to the mlcrsliip of those parts, but left an officer there as bis 
son’s deputy], and returned to Ehwamztn. 

* In some copies Karasab [ t—'Ji |, but tlic best liave as above. It is 
one of the Passes on (he route from Ghaznin towards Lfihor, the name of which 
has been changed with the change in the inhabitants of those parts. 

6 There arc three or four places so called, signifying the “ Perforated Stone.'' 
The route here seems to refer to a more southerly route than that hy the Pass 
jve mentioned. It is a totally different route to that mentioned at page 
I 

- Four good copies, two of which arc old ones, write this name here, and in 
ne other places, with two ts—l-ynl-titmi&fi, and some otliet writers do the 
ne. 

' The engagement lictwecn Sultan Taj-nd -1 )fn, l-yal-dfiz, anil this “august 
.sultan”—the slave of the slave, Kuth-ud-Hin. f-bak, his own son-in-law — 
took place, by some accounts nn Saturday, the 201I1 of Sltawwfil, fin 11., and, 
acconling to others, on Monday, the 3rd of Shiww.d, fi»2 it., at Tara’in, 
now Tala wap, ne-ar Panipaf, in tin: neighbourhood of which the fate of India 
has so often been decided. Taj-ud-l tin was pul to death soon after, in tin: 
citadel of Itudn’fm, by bis rival l-ynl limish, on whom lie had himself con¬ 
ferred the insignia of royally after I-ya1-tiniisf|’s usur]»alii»n r*f the sovereignty 

K k 
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Tapud-D 5 n, Yal-duz, was [defeated and] taken prisoner, 
and sent to the district of Iluda'un ; and there he was 
martyred, and there his mausoleum is situated, and has 
become a place of pilgrimage, and is visited by suppliants. 

His reign extended over a period of nine years. The 
Almighty’s mercy be upon him ! God alone is fmniortal 
and eternal! 


V. SU 1 .TAN-IJI,-KA 1 \?M [THE BENEFICENT], JCUTIIUD-DIN, 

I JIAK, AL-ML”IZZi US-SUl-TANI. 

The beneficent and just Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
who was a second Hatiin, seized the throne of Ghaznin, 
and took it out of the hands of Taj-ud-Uin, Yal-duz, who 
was his father-in-law. He occupied the throne for a period 
of forty days, and, during this space of time, he was wholly 
engaged in revelry, and in bestowing largess ; and the 
affairs of the country through this constant festivity were 
neglected. The Turks of Ghaznin, and the Maliks of the 
Mu’izzi [dynasty], wrote letters secretly to Sultan Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz, and entreated him to return. Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din determined to march thither from Karman, and, as 
the distance was short, lie reached Ghaznin unexpectedly. 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, when he became aware of this, retired 
from Ghaznin towards Hindustan again, by the way of 
Sang-i-Surakh*; and, as both of them, in the position of 
father-in-law and son-in-law, were in the relation of father 
and son, they did not cause any injury to be done to each 
other. Subsequently to that, the territory ofGhaznin came 
into the possession of Sultan Muhammad, Khwftrazm Shah, 
and under the authority of the Khwarazmi Maliks, as has 
beep previously recorded. 

This Section, on the Shansabanis and their Slaves, is 


of DiMi, ami dethronement of ^odh-ud-ltfn's son [according to our author, 
Lmt his adopted son, according to others|, and putting him to death. 

8 A very stable government, certainly- -forty days ! Our author has made 
KnJh-ud-Din, 1 -hak, one of the Sultans of Ghaznin, as (hough he \tnnted to 
make up the mi miter ns much ns possible, and lie is introduced here without 
any cause whatever. Tfij-ud-Din, 1 -yal-dur, took liihor, and ousted its 
governor, and held it n much longer time, and he, under the same system, 
should have Wren entered among the Sultans of Hindustan. 
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concluded ; and, after this, I come to the Section on the 
Sultans of Hindustan, the first of whom to be mentioned 
is Sultan £.utb-ud-Din, I-bak, and his illustrious actions 1 , 
which, please God, will be recorded as fully as the limits 
of this book will permit 

1 The more modern copies of the text diflcr here somewhat. 



SECTION XX. 


ACCOUNT OF THE MU’JZZlAli SLMJANS OF IIINtt 

\ 

THUS saith the feeble servant of the Almighty,] Abu 
’Umr-i-'Usnun, Minhaj-i-Saraj,Jurjani—the Almightj God 
preserve him from indiscretion !—that this Tabai?JT is de¬ 
voted to the mention of those Sultans, who were tty Slaves 
of the Court, and servants of the Sultan-i- Gh azi. Mtyzz-ud- 
L)in, Muhammad, son of Samon whom be peace!— and 

1 English writers on Indian History, with scarcely an exception, begin, 
from this point, their— I say their, Irccausc no native historian does V> for 
obvious reasons— 11 Afoiian or I’aian Dynasty of Dihli" with the first 
Turkish slave king, JCuth-ud-Din, of the Powerless Finger,—although one or 
two of them commence with his Tajik master, Sultan Mu’izz-ucl-l'in, 
Muhammad, son of Sam, Ghfn i.—as its founder. 

This monstrous error, which has been handed down from one wriur to 
another for more than a century, no doubt, originated with Dow, who, in 
1768, published a version of ITrisijtaii’s History, the commonest Jersian 
historical work that is to be met with in India, and the one which is ge icra lly 
known to most educated Musalmans. The work, in itself, which is i com¬ 
pilation from other works, and largely copies the histories composed in the 
reign of Akbar, is not very often incorrect; but, consequently, Fijsltah 
is not a very great authority, and, as regards non-Indian history, no aut'ority 
at all. 

Dow professes, in his Preface [which teems with monstrous errors but 
which I must pass over here, as I have referred to it in another place, See 
Journal of tiik IIksgal Asiatic Society for the potent year, itjsl 
to have entered into 41 more detail" — to have "dipped the wings of FirisKa's 
turgid expressions, and rendered his metaphors into common language a'd 
further slates [p. ix] that lie lias "given as few as jiossilile of the faults 1] 
of the author ; but has liecn cautious enough, not wittingly at least, to 
stitute any of his molt in their place " [!!]. ■, 

Notw ithstanding all this, the work was so translated, that Gibbon suspect# 
"that, through some odd fatality, the style of Firishtab had been improvi 
by that ofOssian;” and, as it caused the late Sir II. Elliot, in his BlcNiRAruiCAl 
Index [p. 317I, to say “his [Dow’s] own remarks arc so interwoven as t* 
convey an entirely dijf.rcnt meaning from dial suhieh Fidsktah intended: ” ail 
“some of the commonest sentences arc misunderstood, and llie florid dictio 
was occasionally used to glass and emMlish an impel fee! comprehension of tl* 
original." 

T his is, by no means, an exaggerated picture of the translation, but, on tlj 
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who, in the empire of HindOst&n, sat upon the throne of 
sovereignty ; to whom the throne of the kingdom of that 


contrary, a very solrer one, as I shall show in ns brief a manner as possible, 
with regard to those passages only which have led some conscientious writers 
to turn Turkish slaves, Khnlj Turks, the descendants of Juts, low caste 
Hindus, and Sayyids, into Afghans or I’atuns. 

l’assing over the numerous errors in the Preface of Dow's translation to 
save space, I Ircgin with his Introduction, which is taken from Firishtah's, but 
a vast deal of the original is left out, for obvious reasons, and what has been 
retained is full of ridiculous mistakes. In the account of a Hindu king styled 
Kid Kaj I page S], he has: "The mountaineers of Cahul ami Camlahnr, echo 
fire eai/eil Afgans |sic] or I'atans, advanced against Keda-mja." The words in 
italics are Not in Firishtah. 

At page 50, vol. i. Dow has : “ In the following year, Mamood [Mahmud 
of Qha/nin is meant, but tin- translator ignores the letter —h—in bis 
name] led bis army towards (ihor. One native prince of that country, 
Mahoniincd of I hr S.tor tribe of Afgans l-icj, a principality in the mountains 
famous for giving birth to itu Chorion dynasty ,” e\c. pKtcelS, too, follows 
Dow closely, and often verbatim, in liis version of Firishtah. This identical 
passage in his translation (vol. i. page 40) runs thus :—“ In the following 
year Mahmood led an anny into (ihoor. The native prince of that country, 
Mahomed of tht Afghan tribe of Sth>r (Itu same rare whit h gave birth to the. 
dynasty that eventually sureecded in subverting the family of Snhook/ugeen)," Sic. 

There is not a wuku in Kirisblah alrout “the Afghan trilie of Soor 
the whole of tlie passages in italics, ill both translations, arc Nor in Firigh'ah. 
From this particular passage it is, l suspect, that tlie monstrous crroi of 
making I’atans or Afghans of all the rulers of Dihli, Turk, Khalj, |at, or 
Sayyid, has arisen. Compilers of Indian History, no doubt, felt assured that 
this statement, from its I>cing rc|x.-alcd by Imth translators, must be in 
Firishtah, and, being in F’irigjilnli, that it must be true ; but it is not in 
Firishtah. neither is such a statement cornet, nor is such to lie- found in any 
Muhammadan history. 

A few lines under the passage in question, thus incorrectly translated, added 
to, and altered from the original, Firishtah refers to the Kilab-i-Vamtnj, and 
quotes our author's work as Iris authority with reference to the conversion of the 
Gburians to Islam, and says: "but the author of the Tabn^iit-i-Nasiil, and 
Faljhr-ud-Din, Mubarak Shah, Mario -ar- It inti —I. e. of the town of Marw-ar- 
Riul—who composed a history," &c. [which Firishtah never saw, but learnt 
of it from our author. See page 300]. Dow leaves this passage out entirely 1 
but Briggs, who appears to have Irecn equally smitten with " Afgan or Patau” 
monomania, translates [page 50], the last part of the sentence, “Fakhr-ood 
Dccn Mubarick J.oi/y who wrote a history,” Sic. lie read 
Marw-ar-Riidi—as Ijtuly [I.iidt], and so made a “ l'atan " of him too ! ! 

At page 132, Dow has: "The generality of the kings of Ghor, according 
to the most authentic historians, could he traced up, by the names, for three - 
and-tvetnty, and downwards nine generations, from Au to Mamood, the 
son of Subuctagi," &c. 

There is not one word of this in Firishtah. He gives the names of their 
ancestors as our author [from whose work he copied them] and a few others 
give them, name by name, down to Zuhak the Tazt ; but not understanding, 
apparently, what followed in the original, Dow eoncoeted— drew on his own 
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monarch passed—in the same manner as his own august 

fertile imagination—the “ nine generations down to Mamood " of Gliaznin, 
to whom the Ghurts were no more related than they were to Dow himself. 

I have not a copy of Briggs's version by me now, that I might compare it 
with Dow’s, but I should not be surprised if, in this instance also, he had 
drawn his inspiration from Dow. It was from this identical passage, probably, 
that the author of a “Student's Manual of Indian History" was led to 
Imagine that Mahmud of Ghazntn was “the great ancestor of Shahab-ood- 
Deen." 

AS Sam was the name of Rustam’s family, the Tazik Ghurts might have 
been, with equal plausibility, made descendants of Rustam, son of Zal, the 
Sigizt, and moreover Sigistan or SijistSn is close to Ghur, and several of the 
Ghuri chiefs were called Sam. 

I now pass from the “Ghuzni Patans"and the Turkish slave “Patans” 
to the Tughlak dynasty or “ Tuglick Patans.” 

Dow has, at page 295, vol. i. : “We have no true account of the pedigree 
of Tuglick. It is generally believed that his father, whose name was Tuglick, 
had l>cen, in his youth, brought op as an imperial slave, hy Bolin, His 
mother was one of the trihe of Jits. But indeed the pedigrees of the Kings op 
the Patau empire make sueh a suretched figure in history, " Sic. 

Not unk of the words in italics is in Firishtah : the whole sentence is his 
own concoction. Compare Briggs also. 

Under the reign of the Afghan ruler whom Dow styles “Shere" [voL i. 
page 159], being more correct in his translation, he consequently contradicts 
some of his former assertions. He then describes Roh from Firishtah [“ The 
Student's Manual of Indian History ” however assures us that it is only “a 
tenon , in the province of Peshawur" 1 ! ! ], but makes several mistakes in 
doing so ; but Firishtah himself blundered greatly when he said that the 
son of the Gh firi chief who took up his abode among the Afghans was called 
Mutummad-i-Suri, and that his posterity are known as the Sur Afghans. 
The Afghan tradition is very different. According to it, the chiefs Jon was 
named Shah Husain, he was said to "have been descended from the younger 
branch of the Ghiirlan race, while Mufiammad-i-Surf, said to be the great-great 
grandfather of the two Sultans, Gh iyas-ud-Din and Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, was 
descended from the elder branch with whom the sovereignty lay. This Shah 
Husain, by one of his Afghan wives, had three sons, Ghalzl. Ibrahim, surnamed 
Lodt and Ludi—but properly, Loe-daey—and Sarwani. Ludi had two 
sons, one of whom was named Slani, who had two sons. Prankt and Isma'il. 
Prankf Is the ancestor in the eighth degree of the first Afghan or Patan 
that attained the sovereignty of Dihll, namely, Sultan Bah-lul, of the Shahu 
Mel tribe of Ludi, and founder of the I.iidfah dynasty. He is the thirtieth 
ruler of Dihl! counting from J£u{b-ud-Din, the Turkish slave of Suljan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu^ammad-i-Sam, Ghurt; but, according to Mr. E. Thomas : 
“ Chronicles of the Pathdn Kings of Dehli, ' he, under the name of " Buhldl 
Lodi,” is the thirty-second Patan ruler. 

The other sons, of whom Shah Husain is said to have been the father, 
formed separate tribes, one of which, the QJialzis, I shall have to make a few 
remarks about, shortly. , 

Isma'il, hrother of Pranki, and son of Si 5 ni, son of Ludi, had two sons, one 
of whom was named Sur, who is the founder,— not Muhammad, son of Siiri, 
the Gi'irlan—of the Afghan tribe, not of Siiri, which here is n proper name, 
but of SOk. Sur, great grandson of Ludi, had four soils, from one of whom, 
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words had pronounced, and which have been previously 

to the ninth degree, sprung Farid, afterwards Shcr Shah, and therefore, 
according to the Afghan mode of describing their peoples’ descent, he would 
he styled, Shcr Khan, of the Shera Khel. of the Sur sulidivision of the 
Lud! tribe «f the Iialant Afghans or I’atans. The name of Suri occurring 
among the Gfruri Tazlks, and Sur among the Afghans, immediately struck 
Firishtah probably, and he, at once, jumped at the conclusion that they were 
one and the same, and that the GhfirTs were Afghans, and Afghans Ghiiris. 
Hut, although Firishtah made this mistake—for he is the first who made it — 
he never turns Turkish slaves, Khalj Turks, Sayyids, anil others into PatAns, 
for, according to Firishtah’s statements also, Dah-lul, Lhdi, is the first Patan 
sovereign of Dihli, ns stated by other authors who preceded him. 

Under the reign of Salim [Islam] Shah. Sur, Dow has [at page 191, 
vol. ii.], when mentioning his death, "In this same year, Mahmood, the 
Patan King of Guzerat, and the Nijain of the Decan, who was of the same 
notion, died." 

Here we have the descendant of a converted Rdjpiit of the Tak sept, on 
the one hand, and the descendant of a Brahman of llija-nagar [Bi-jayl- 
nngar], on the other, turned into Afghans ; but I need scarcely add that 
the words in italics ARK NOT contained in Firishtah. Compare llriggs also 
here. 

One example more and I have done with these monstrous blunders; but tlicre 
arc. scores unnoticed still. At page 197, vol. ii. Dow, under the reign 'if 
Ihralitm, Sfir, has: " In the meantime, Mahommcd of the Afghan family of 
G\or, gOYCrnour of Bengal, rebelled against Mahommcd.” The words in 
italics are NOT contained in Firishtah’s text ; and what that autliur docs 
slate is perfectly correct. What Briggs has I am not aware. 

The last of the eight Afghan or I'atan sovereigns of Dililt, as llah-lul was 
the first , was Ahmad Kh.in. who, on ascending the throne, adopted the 
title of Sultan Sikandar. 

The renowned Afghan chief, the warrior and poet, Khu&h-bal Khan of 
the Khntak trilie, who was well versed in Ihc history of his people, mentions 
the only two Patan dynasties—Lfidiah and .Sur, in one of his poems [See my 
“ Poetry of the Afghans,” page 197] in these words :— 

“ The whole of the deeds of the l’atuns are better than those of the Mughals ; 

But they have no unity among them, and a great pity it is. 

The fame of Bah-lOl, and Shkr ShaII too, rcsoundetli in my cars— 

Afghan emperors of India who swayed the sceptre effectually and well. 

For six or seven generations did they govern so wisely, 

That all their people were filled with admiration of them.” 

He docs not claim the Tazik Ghuris, Turks, l’aranchahs, and Sayyids however. 

I must mention licfore finishing this, I fear, tiresome note, that Elphin- 
STONR docs not perpetrate the monstrous blunder 1 have been dilating on. 
He very properly calls the Turkish slaves, the “Slave Dynasty;" and the 
others under their proper designations. I do not say slaves in a contemptuous 
sense, far from it, for they were most able rulers, and many of them w’crc of 
as good descent as their master ; but they were NOT Palani nor did (hey 
belong to a Patan dynasty. It was however left for the President of the 
Archaeological Section, at the late Oriental Congress [on the authority 
of Major-Gen. A. Cunningham probably] to crcw-n this edifice of errors 
with “Ghori Pathans," “Khilji l'athans,” “Tughlak Pathans,"<»«cf "Afghans” 
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recorded ■—who became the heirs of his dominion, and the 
august brows of whom became encircled with the imperial 
diadem of that sovereign ; and through whose sway the 
signs of the lights of the Muhammadan faith remained on 
the records of the different parts and tracts of the territories 
of Hindustan: and may such evermore continue! The 
Almighty’s mercy be on those passed away, and may He 
prolong the empire of the remainder ! 

I SULTAN tCUTU-CD.nlfC, l-UAK, AL-MUTZ 2 I US-SULTANI >. 

The beneficent Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, the second 
Hatini, was a high-spirited and open-handed monarch. 
The Almighty God had endowed him with intrepidity and 
beneficence, the like of which, in his day, no sovereign of 
the world, either in the east or west, possessed ; and, when 
the Most High God desireth to make manifest a servant of 
His in magnificence and glory in the hearts of mankind, 
He endows him with these attributes of intrepidity and 
beneficence, and makes him especially distinguished, bo(h 
by friend and foe, for bountcousncss of generosity and the 
display of martial prowess, like as this beneficent and vic¬ 
torious monarch was, so that, by the liberality and the 
enterprise of him, the region of Hindustan became full of 
friends and empty of enemies. His gifts were bestowed 
by hundreds of thousands *, and his slaughters likewise 
were by hundreds of thousands, like as that master of elo¬ 
quence, the Imam, llaha-ud-Din, Osil ‘, observes in praise 
of this beneficent sovereign :— 

“ Truly, the bestowal of Inks thou in the world didst bring : 

Thy hand brought the mine's affairs to a desperate slate. 

The blood-filled mine’s heart, through envy of thy hand, 

Therefore produced the ruby as a pretext [within it] 6 . ” 

[Afghans are not “Pathans’ 1 here 1 ], “Bengali Pathans,” and “Juanpuri 
Pathans.” After this we may shortly expect Hindu Pathans and Pars! Pathans, 
or even English, Irish, and Scotch Pathans. 

3 Sec page 497 - 

3 That is the slave of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din. 

4 Hence he is also called “ I.nk Bakhsh”—the giver of iats. See page 

555, where Rae Lokhnmniah, his contemporary, is also said to have been a 
Lak Bakhsh. " 

4 He passed the greater part of his life in Hindustan, and was one of the 
most distinguished men of ^ujb-ud-Din’s assembly. 

4 The liberality of Rulb-ud-Din became a proverb in Hindustan, and still 
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At the outset of his career, when they brought him from 
Turkistan, Kutb-ud-Dln reached the city of Nt§hapur. 
The Kazi-ul-Kuzat [Chief Kazi], Fakhr-ud-Dtn, 'Abd-ul- 
’Aziz-i-Kufl, who was a descendant of the Imam-i-A'zam, 
Abu Hanifah of Kufa 7 , tlie governor of the province of 
Nishapur and its dependencies, purchased him ; and, in 
attendance on, and along with his sons, lie read the Word 
of God, and acquired instruction in horsemanship, and 
shooting with the bow and arrow, so that, in a short time, 
he became commended and favourably spoken of for his 
manly bearing. When he attained unto the period of 
adolescence 8 , certain merchants brought him to the Court 
of Qbaznin ; and the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu¬ 
hammad, son of Sam, purchased him from those traders. 
He was endowed with all laudable qualities and admirable 
impressions, but he possessed no outward comeliness ; and 
the little finger [of one hand ?] had a fracture’, and on that 
account he used to be styled I-bak-i-Shil [The powerless- 
fingered] '. 

^continues to be so. “The people of Hind, when they praise any one for 
jbcrality and generosity, say lie is the ‘ Kiitb-ud-Din-i-kal,’ that is, the 
tCutb-ud-Dln of the age, Lil signifying the age, the time, &c.” 13 lood is a play 
<in the ruby's colour. 

* See page 384, and note a . 

8 Some say the Kajf sold KuJb-ud-I)in to a merchant, but others, that, 
after the Rail's death, a merchant purchased Jfnth-nd-Din from his sons, 
and took him, as something choice, to Ghaznin. hearing of Mu'izz>ud-I)in's 
\then styled Shihub-ud-I)ml predilection for the purchase of slaves, and thaL 
he purchased Kutlnud-Din of the merchant at a very high price. Another 
work stales, that the merchant presented him to Mu'izz-ud»Din as an offering, 
but received a large sum of money in return. 

Firightah quotes from our author here correctly, but his translators manage 
to distort his statements, and Kutb-ud-Din is made out a proficient in Arabic 
and Persian, indeed, a ripe scholar. ** He made a wonderful progress in the 
Persian and Arabic languages, and all the polite arts and sciences ” says Dow ; 
and Briggs repeats it; but Firishtah’s statement was respecting his talent for 
government, and his accomplishments in the art of war. Elphinstone and 
others, led astray by the translators, copy their incorrect statements. 

9 The printed text here has the words j jl which are not correct, 
and spoil the sense. 

1 I-bak— dUl— alone is clearly not the real name of Kuth-ud^din, for, 
if it were, then the word added to it would make it 1-bak of 

the withered or paralyzed hand or limb ; and, even if the word shil were 
used for shal, it would make no material difference. Now we know that 
]£utb-ud-din was a very active and energetic man, and not at all paralyzed 
in his limbs; but, in every work in which he is mentioned, it is distinctly 
stated that he was called Lbak because one of his little fingers was broken or 



At that period, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, now and then was 
wont to give himself up to pleasure and jollity. One night 
he had given directions for an entertainment and con¬ 
viviality, and, during the entertainment, he commanded a 
gift to be bestowed upon each of the slaves present, con¬ 
sisting of sums of ready money, and gold and silver, both 
wrought and unwrought. As to the portion of these gifts 
which came to Kutb-ub-Din’s share, he came forth [with] 
from the jovial party, and bestowed the whole of the wealth 
upon the Turks*, and janitors, and other attendants, so 
that nothing whatever, little or much, remained to him. 

Next day, this story was conveyed to the royal hearing, 
and the Sultan distinguished Kutb-ud-Din by his favour 
and intimacy, and assigned to him an honourable post 
among the important offices before the throne and the 
royal audience hall 5 , and he became the leader of a body 
of men, and a great official. Every day his affairs attained 
a high degree of importance, and, under the shadow of the 
patronage of the Sultan, used to go on increasing, until he 
became Amir-i-Akhur [Lord of the Stables]. In that 
office, when the Sultans of Ghur, Ghaznln. and Bamian, 
advanced towards Khurasan to repel and contend against 
Sultan Shah, the Khwarazmf, Kutb-ud-D!n was at the 
head of the escort of the foragers of the stable [depart¬ 
ment], and used, every day, to move out in quest of forage \ 

injured, and one author distinctly states that on this account the nick-name 
of I-hak-i-gJiji] was given to him. Some even state that Suljin Mu’izz-ud- 
DSn gave him the name of Kutb-ud-din, while another author state? that it 
was the Sul{an who gave him the by-name of I-bak-i-St It may also be 
remarked that there are a great many others mentioned in this work who 
are also styled I-bak. Fnnakati, and the author of the Jami'-ut-TawarTkh, 
both style him I-l>ak-i*Lang—and lang means maimed, injured, defective, 
&c., as well as lame. 

I-bak, in the Turkish language, means finder only, and Ji according to 
the vowel points, may be ’Arabic or Persian ; but the ’Arabic skal, which 
means having the hand {or part) withered, is not meant here, but Fcrsian shil, 
signifying, “soft, limp, weak, powerless, impoUnt, paralyzed,” thus I-bak-i- 
Shil — theiorak fingered. See Thomas : PathaN Kinc;s OF DEllLf, page 32. 

a Turkish guards, the slaves of the household. 

% The text is defective here in nearly every copy, but comparison makes 
the passage correct. The idiom also varies considerably for several lines, as 
in numerous other places, already referred to. 

4 Others say ^uJb-ud-Din, with the patrol under his command, had pushed 
up the river bank of the Murgh-ah, towards Marw, when he unexpectedly fell 
in with the army of Sultan Shall. All hit endeavours to effect his retreat, 




Unexpectedly [upon one occasion], the horsemen of Sultan 
Shah came upon them and attacked them *. Kutb-ud- 
Din displayed great energy; but, as the horsemen [with 
him] were few in numbers, he was taken prisoner; and, by 
Sultan Shah’s commands, was put under restraint. 

When a battle took place between Sultan Shah and the 
Sultans of Ghur and Ghaznin. and the former was put to 
the rout, the Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din’s men brought Kutb- 
ud-Din, placed on a camel, in gyves of iron, as they found 
him, into the victorious Sultan’s presence. The Sultan 
commended and encouraged him *; and, after he returned 
to the seat of government, Ghaznin. the fief of Kuhriim 
was committed to Kutb-ud-Din's charge r . From thence 
he advanced towards Mirath, and took possession of that 
place in the year 587 H '. From Mirath likewise he issued 
forth in the year 588 H. and captured Dihli ; and, in the 

and all the intrepidity he displayed, were futile, as his parly was small. lie 
was taken prisoner, and conducted to Suljan Shah's presence, and, by that 
prince’s orders, was put in durance. Firishtah, copying from our author, and 
/from others who also agree, states, that, when Mu'izz-ud-Din’s men found 
'JKutb-ud-Dln, in his place of confinement in Sultan §hah's camp, they placed 
Him on a camel, with his feet still in fetters [as they had no means then of 
anfaslcning them], just as he was, and conducted him to the presence of his 
master, the Sultan. Dow ani BkiGGS however improve upon it, and assert 
that " Eibuk tons discovered sitting on a eamel on the field ” and carried to his 
"old funster," &c. Such is not contained in Firishtah. lloth translators 
tall into the same error of calling Sultan Shah—this is his name, not his 
title : [see page 245]— "ting of Cliarizm and Khwaruzm," and into this error 
HLI'IIINSTONE likewise falls. Seepage 248, and note page 456. 

‘Asa specimen of difference of idiom in the different copies of the text col¬ 
lated I may mention that one set—the oldest—has aVsijUt at.,. iT t 
whilst the more modem set has aa pi's JliJ sj 0 li(l j, 

This important exixxlition, in which three sovereigns were engaged, is what 
ELPHtNSTONE[page 319, third edition] refers to as “ some border warfare with 
the Kharizmians,” in which "he was taken prisoner." 

• He was treated with great honour and much favour, and gifts were 
conferred upon him. 

7 As the Sultan’s deputy or lieutenant: but this, by his own account, 
could not have been immediately on returning from that campaign, for as 
yet the battle of Tara'in was not gained. See page 469. Both Dow and 
Briggs state that, at this time, the title of Kutb-ud-Dfn— which the farmer 
correctly translates “the pole-star of religion," and the latter incorrectly, 
“pole-star of the faith/«/," was conferred upon him ; but Firishtah does not 
say so, nor any other writer that I am aware of. He had been so named 
long hefore this period. 

• This is the year in which Ifutb-ud-Dfn, as Lord of the Stables only, was 
taken prisoner in Khurasan, and is impossible. Our author constantly contra¬ 
dicts his owu dates. See pages 379 and 469. 
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year 590 H., I£utb-ud-Din proceeded, at the august stirrup 
of the victorious SultSn, along with the Sipah-Salar, ’Izz- 
ud-Dln, Husain, son of KJiar-mil, both of them being the 
leaders of the van of the army, and fell upon the Rae of 
13 anaras, Jai-Chand. on the confines of Ghand-wal s and 
overthrew him. 

Subsequently, in the year 591 II., Thanktr was taken ; 
and, in 593 H., Kutb-ud-Din marched towards Nahrwalah, 
and attacked Rae Bhim Dlw *, and took vengeance upon 
that tribe [of people] for the Sultan-i-Ghazi[’s previous 
defeat]. He likewise subdued other territories of Hindu¬ 
stan 4 , as far [south ?] east as the frontier of the territory of 

* Sec following note i , last para., page 518. 

1 The best St. Petersburg!! JhfS. has Tlitnilr Dtw [ yi j] here ; 
but the majority, including the two other oldest copies uf the text, are as 
above. 

s Our author omits mentioning many important events which are not touched 
upon in Mu’izz-ud-Dfn’s reign, although, at page 507, he says he intends 
giving a detailed account of the Kutbi victories under Kutb-ud-Din’s reign. 
As this is one of the most important periods of Indian history, I am obliged, 
in order to give some connexion to the events of the Muhammadan conquest, 
to burden this translation with an abstract of them, more particularly as they 
are not given, in any detail, except in two histories, and, even in them, thd 
chronological order of events has not been strictly observed. The Taj-ul- 
Ma’ajir states that, after taking Ajmlr, subsequent to tlic overthrow and death 
of Rie Fitbora and the installation of his son as tributary nder of tliat slate, 
Stilgan Mu’izz-ud-Dln proceeded towards Dihli, which was then held by a 
kinsman of Khandi [Gobind of our author] Rite, tbc brother of Rae Pithora; 
hut, on his tendering submission, and payment of a large sum as tribute, he 
■was left unmolested, under the same terms as Ajmlr had been left in possession 
of Rae Pithora’s son, but some say his brother. Kuhfam and Samanah were 
left in Kutb-ud-Din's charge, and he was left at the former place as the Sul¬ 
tan's deputy or lieutenant, and Mu'izz-ud-Din himself relumed to Ghaznin. 
Eli’IIINSTONE says, page 314, on the authority of Firishtah’s translators, I 
suppose, that, when “Shahab u din” returned to Ghaznin. he left “ his former 
slave, Kulb u din Eibak,” as his representative in India j and yet “ his former 
slave” did not get his manumission until upwards of twelveyears aftenuards , as 
all native authors, including Firishtah himself, state : and such is history I 

Another account is, that, after being installed at Kuhfam, ]£utb-ud-DIn 
marched from thence against Mtroih, and gained possession of it, after which 
he moved against Dihli and invested it. The kinsman of Khandi Rae appealed 
to his Rajput countrymen for aid, and an army of Rajputs, in concert with the 
garrison, endeavoured to raise the investment by attacking Malik gntb-ud-Din 
and his forces in the plain before the city. The Hindus, however, were over¬ 
thrown, and the defenders, being reduced to straits, called for quarter, and 
surrendered the place. 

In Kamajan, 588 H., according to the TSj-ul-Ma’asir [Firishtah, who often 
quotes it, says Ramadan, 589 11.], news reached JfuJb-ud-Din that an army of 
Jats (Firishtahsays “under a leader named Jatwan, a dependent of the Rae of 
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Ujjain*; and Malik ‘Izz-ud-Dln 4 , Muhammad, son of Ba&ht- 

* Ujjain is as plainly written as it is possible to write, and the ^ has the 
taghdtd mart over it in the two oldest and best copies of the text. Other 
copies have ^ but it is evidently owing, in the first place, to a copyist or 
copyists dropping the 1 that the error arose—thus ^ nnd ^ for Ujjain 
is the more prolrahle, and certainly the more correct, if the map uf India be 
consulted, and thg account of his campaigns, in the abstract I have given, read. 
It is confirmed also by some other authors; but the generality of histories, 
which arc comparatively modem, with the exception of Mir’it-i-Jahan-Numa, 
which "has Ujjain, have Chin. The only reason that will account for such an 
idea having arisen respecting Chiu must have been the raid of Muhammad, 
son of rtnlcht-vhr. the Khalj. into Tibbat, mentioned at page 564, which ended 
so disastrously. 

4 Ikhliyir-ud-Din, Muhammad, is his correct Dame, as our author himself 
states in his account of him. See page 548, 


Nahrwalah”] had appeared before Ilanst. The governor of that tract. Nus- 
rat-ud-Din, Salari, had liccn obliged to shut himself up within the walls, and 
to send to Kutb-ud-Din for aid. He flew to his assistance, marching the same 
night the news reached him twelve leagues. The enemy, hearing of his 
approach, decamped ; hut, being closely pursued, faced almut, and were over¬ 
thrown. Thcif leader was slain [Firisitah says he retired to Nahrwalah of 
Cujarat], and Ifutb-ud-Din, having again placed Ilanst in an efficient state, 
(returned to Kuhrim, and soon after made Dihli bis head-quarters and the scat 
V>f government; hut some authors state that he did not make it the capital until 
following year, after talcing Kol. 

l£uJl>-ud-Din had soon to take the field again to support the son of Rac 
Pitliora, who had been installed tributary ruler of Ajmfr. The $adr-i-’Ala, 
JCiwam-ul-Mulk, Rukn-ud-Din, Hamiah, who held the fief of Kantabhur, sent 
information that Bhiraj also written Uhiirnj who is called 

Hiraj in some imperfect copies of the Taj-ul-Ma'ayir, Jlcmraj by 

Firightah, and Hair.ir by sonic others, brother of the late R 5 c l’ithora, had 
broken out into rebellion; that the son of KSe Viihora, who is sometimes called 
[the?] Golah, but generally styled merely “the son,” was in great danger; and 
that the rebel was advancing against Kantabhur itself. l£uth-ud-Din marched 
from Dihli against him; hut Hhiraj [or llamir], on hearing of his coming, 
made off and took to the hills. Rae I’ilhora's son [see Ton, who says his only 
son, Rainsi, did not survive him I He further states that Ilow, mistaking the 
appellation of I’irt’hwiraja’s natural brother for a proper name, calls him 
Golah. The error is FirisJitah’s, however, not Dow’s, in this instance], ruler 
of Ajmir, was, upon this occasion, invested wilh an honorary rol>e ; in return 
lie presented valuable offerings, among which were three golden melons [kettle¬ 
drums, in the shape of melons], and, in all probability, the very same as 
mentioned at page 404. 

About this time, also, while Kutb-ud-Din was still absent from Dihlf, its 
former Rac raised an army to make an effort against the Musalmans. He was 
pursued and defeated by lJuth-ud-Din, taken prisoner, and his head struck off 
and sent to Dihli. 

According to the Taj-ul-Ma'aglr, JCuJb-ud-Din, at this time, sent an account 
of his proceedings to his master, and was summoned to Ghazntn. As it was 
then the hot season, he waited until the beginning of the rains to set out for the 
capital. Having reached Gh azntn, and having been received with great honour 
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yar, the Khalj. in his [Malik Kutb-ud-Din’s] time, and 


and favour by the Sultan, he fell dangerously sick ; but subsequently recovered, 
and “ was permitted to return to Hindustan again, and the government was 
again conferred upon him ." 

Our author, under the reign of I-yal-timijh [see next Section], also refers to 
this journey, but he says it took place after the expedition against Nahrwalah. 
It must have occupied some months; but, in the meantime,•rho acted as the 
Sultan’s lieutenant at Dihli? It would almost seem as though £utb-ud-Din 
had been suspected of being too powerful, and that this summons to Ghaznin 
was to test his obedience and loyalty. One thing, however, is certain, from 
the account of Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril [page 544], and the mention of 
Malik Husam-ud-Din, Aghul-Bak. and others [page 549], that there were 
powerful chiefs left by the Sultan in Hindustan who held fiefs independent of 
igutb-ud-Din. It was on this occasion, on his return to Dihli by way of Gar- 
daiz and Kayman [which Dow, translating F'irishtah, who is perfectly correct, 
renders “ Persian Kirman,”and adds, in a note, that it is “the ancient Car- 
mania”!], that KuJh-ud-Dm espoused the daughter of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz. 
This journey FirisJjtaU, who constantly quotes the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, mentions 
as taking place in 592 it. 

After remaining a short lime at Dihlt, l£utb-ud-Dtn marched from it in 
$90 it., crossed the Jiin, and took the strong fortress of Kol after an obstinate 
resistance, and acquired great booty. It was after this, according to some 
histories, including the Tahafcat-i-Akbari,—a work compiled from the best 
authorities,—that ]£u$b-ud-Din made Dihli the seat of his government; but 
the Taj-ul-Ma'ajir seems to imply, but not exactly expressing it, that Dihli was 
made the scat of government in 588 it., although, by Its own account, th^ 
Hindu ruler “was allowed [in that year] to hold it upon the same terms as 
Ajinir was held,” already mentioned. 

^CuJb-ud-Din now [590 H., but same say in 589 II., the same year in which 
Dihli was made the seat of government] received intimation of the Sultan 
Mu’izi-ud-Din's having marched from Ghaznin on an expedition against Jai 
Chand [Jai Chandra!. Rajah of Ifinnauj and Banaras, his former ally, against 
Kae Pithora, according to the Hindu Chroniclers, who, it is said, meditated 
an attack upon j£uth-ud-Din. On hearing of the Sultan’s having crossed the 
Sutlaj, l£utb-ud-Din proceeded some stages in advance to receive him and do 
him honour, bearing along with him rich offerings. fFirishtah. who gives an 
account of this matter, uses the word pejhwa’I — —which signifies 

meeting and conducting a superior or a guest; but his translators, Dow and 
Briggs, mistaking, say respectively that £u{b-ud-Din “proceeded as far as 
Peshcrwir" and “ Piskcrwur" to meet him 1 1 Where Dihli ? where Peshawar? 
where ^Cinnauj J Fancy his marching from Dihli with 50,000 horse at his 
heels, and crossing the five great rivers of the Panjab, merely to meet his master 
marching to Jjfinnauj ! !] 

J£u[b-ud-Din's following, upon this occasion, amounted to 50,000 horse [the 
Muhammadan farces of Hindustan]; and, having joined the Sultan’s army, he, 
in concert with Tzz-ud-Din, Husain, son of KAar-mll [the same who after¬ 
wards turned traitor, and played such a false part towards Sultan Muhammad, 
Khwarazm Shah, mentioned in note 5 , page 257], led the vanguard [the prin¬ 
cipal division unencumbered with heavy baggage, not “a small detachment of 
rooo horse”] of the SultSn's army. The Musalmans came in contact with jai 
Chand’s forces In the environs of Chand-war and I(awah [another author says 
Chanda-war, It is probably CA i>n 'l-wal of Ifawah, a place a few miles S.E. 
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during his government, subdued the cities of BihSr and 

of the latter town. See page 470], ami compelled them to give way. Jai 
Chand. in person, then led on his forces to renew the action, in the heat of 
which an arrow struck him in one of his eyes, and he fell dead from his ele¬ 
phant. See also note *, page 470, and compare the absurd statement of the 
Kamil-ut-Tawarikh >n Elliot : India, vol. ii., page 250-251. 

It Is truly am^jng to compare Firishtah's account of this affair with the 
versions of his translators. He, quoting the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, says—I give his 
own words—“ At last Jai Chand, in person, appeared in the field against 
Kuth-ud-Din, and, during the very heat of the fight, a life-taking arrow 
[A* entered the pupil of the Rajah’s eye, and he fell from his ele¬ 
phant into the dust of contempt.” Dow renders this: “ lint Cuttub, who 
excelled in archcry, sunk an arrow in the ball of his eye and 11 Riot: S has : 
“ Kootb ood Deen, who excelled in archery, came in contact with A'aja Jve 
Chund, and with his own hand shot the arrow which, piercing his eye, cost the 
A’ajah his life" ID 

The Musahnan troops, having overthrown Jai Chand’s army, and taken 
possession of the fortress of Asi, where his treasures were kept, pushed on to 
lianfiras, “one of the most central and considerable cities of Ilind;” and 
scores of idol temples were destroyed, and a vast amount of booty acquired, 
including a large number of elephants, among which was a white one. 
[Firishtah says this white elephant, a most rare animal, was presented by the 
Sultan to Kuth-ud-Din, wlio used to ride it up to the time of his death, and 
flmt it died of grief the day after. This, however, is mere supposition, for it 
'appears that this same white elephant was taken to Ghaznin. and from 
tbencc to Ghur, to Sultan Ghiyaj-ud-Din, Mu'izz-ud-Din’s elder brother anil 
sovereign ; and it was afterwards presented by Mahmud, the former’s son, to 
Suljan Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, when he became subject to that 
monarch. See note *, para. 9, page 402]. Klphinstone says this victory over 
Jai-Chand “extended the Mussulman dominion unto Bchar!” hut this is not 
correct. Muhammad, son of liakht-yar, it was who, shortly after these events, 
took the city of that name by surprise. 

After these successes Sultan Mu'i2z-ud-Dtn returned to Ghaznfr, and Malik 
Husam-ud-Dfn, Aghfd-llak [the same who took Muhammad, son of BakJit- 
yar, the Khalj. into his service, sec page 549], was installed at Kol. 
[Kirishtah, in his work, gives his account of the expedition against Bhiriij 
—para. 4 of this note—in this place.] 

Ku£b-ud-Din soon had to take the field again against Bhiraj [or Ilamir], 
who had issued from the hills of Alwur, whither he had fled, first fought an 
engagement with his nephew of Ajmtr, defeated him, compelled him to fly for 
shelter to Rantabhur, and took possession of Ajmtr, and despatched a force 
under a leader named Jhat Rae towards Dihli; hut I£uJb-ud-Dtn, having 
speedily selected a force of 20,000 horse, marched to encounter him. Jhat 
Rae faced about, and was pursued by the Musalm 3 ns to Ajmtr. Bhiraj [or 
Hamtr] then drew out his forces to give battle, but he was defeated, and 
retired within the walls; and then, finding resistance fruitless, ascended a 
funeral pyre and perished. After this a Muhammadan governor was left in 
charge of Ajmtr, but what became of Rae Pithora’s son has not transpired. 

After this, on disposing of the affairs of Ajmtr, I£utb-ud-Din is said to have 
led his forces, in 591 H., towards Nahrwalah of Gujarat, and encountered the 
general of Bhim Dtw [according to Tod, Komar-pal was his name], Rae of 
Nahrwalah, who is styled by the name of Jatwau, and who was encamped with 
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Nudtah, and that country [Bihar], as will be hereafter 
recorded. 


his army under the walls of the place. On the appearance of Kutb-udDin he 
retired, but was pursued, and, being hard pressed, faced about, made a stand, 
was defeated and slain, llhiio Dtw fled from his capital to the farthest quarter 
of his dominions; and, JfuJb-ud-Dln, having acquired enorgous booty in that 
territory, relumed by way of Hans! to nihil. 

In the year 592 H., thejami’ Masjid [noiv known as theKuJblMasjid] at Dihli, 
which Jfutb-ud-Dln j s sa id to have founded in 589 H. t and on which the most 
skilful Musalman nrtizans had heen employed [not Hindus solely, Mr. Grant 
Duff and General Cunningham notwithstanding], and no expense spared, is 
said to have been completed. [See note on the Minar, styled the Minar of 
Jfutb Sahib, under the reign of I-yal-timisl].] The date of its foundation, as 
given by Thomas, “ PathXn Kings 07 DEHLf,” page 22, C, note 1 , Is 
erroneous, ns Dehit was not acquired, as 1 have shown [note », page 469], 

until subsequent to that date, in 589 H. It is evident that a_ seven— has 

been read instead of £—J— nine, the two words, without the points, on which 
all depends, being exactly alike; and, in writing such as the inscription is in, 
may be easily mistaken. 

In this same year, 592 H., according to the Taj-ul-Ma' 5 sir, but 591 it., 
according to our author, and 590 H., according to AlU, KnJb-ud-Din was 
preparing an expedition against Thnnkir or Thangir—also written Thankir or 
Thangir—the modem Bhtanah [a further notice of which will be found at page 
545], when intimation reached him of Suljan Mu'iz2-ud-Din's moving from 
GJjazntn for the same purpose. He went ns far as llansi to meet his sovereign, 
and they marched in concert thither j and Kuth-ud-Din brought about the 
surrender of that stronghold, which was made over to Malik Balia-ud-Din, 
TugJjril. After this the royal forces advanced to Gwaliyiir, the Rnjah of which 
agreed to pay tribute, and ho was left unmolested. For further particulars, 
see page 546, and note 7 . After this event, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din returned 
again to Ghaznin. 

While Putb-ud-Dfn was at Ajmlr, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’agir [Firish* 
tah has, at Dibit, in 592 H. The former work has 591 11., which cannot be 
correct, from ihe date it subsequently gives], informnlion was brought to him 
that a Ixxly of rebel Mere or Mairs [not Mhers, for there is no h in the word. 
Firijitah says— J/b probably 0 'jJ “the Tunur Rajahs”—and adds, 

"that is to soy, Rajputs.” Dow translates the passage, “many Indian 
independent princes,” which is pretty near Firishtah's meaning ; but Briggs 
has : "The Raja of Nagoor and many other Hindoo Rajas ”], having gathered 
t<>gcthcr, sent emissaries to the Rae of Nahrwalah, asking him to aid them in 
attacking the Musnlmans who were but few in numlxtr. On becoming aware 
of this intention, JCutbuil-Din resolved to be beforehand with them ; and, 
allhough it was the height of the hot season, early one morning fell upon the 
rebels, and kept up a conflict with them the whole of lhat day. Next morning 
the army of Nahrwalah appealed upon the scene, and handled the Musalinans 
very roughly. IJiiJb-ud-lJln's horse received a wound which brought'//' to Ihe 
ground, and his troops, greatly disheartened, with much difficulty managed to 
mount him upon another horse, and carried him olT to Ajmir. 

Ton, referring to this affair, in his Rajaslhan, vol. i., page 259, remarks, 
thal “ Samarsi [L’rince uf Clicctorc] had several sons; hut Kurna was his heir, 
and, during bis minority, his mother, Korumdcvi, r princess of I’utun, nobly 
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When the Sultan-i-£&£zt, Mu’izz-ud-DJn, Muframmad-i- 


maintaincd what his father left. She headed her Rajpoots, and gave battle to 
Kootub-o-din, near Amber, where the viceroy was ■wounded." In a note he 
adds: “This must he [of course 1] the battle referred to by Fcrijfcta. See 
Dow, p. 169, vol. ii.” The "wound or wounds ” must also have come from 
Dow or BalCGS, for it is not in Firishtah. This statement of the translators, 
not Firightah's, mllst have ted ElthINSTONE astray, when he says (page 315 
of third ed ]: “Kutb u Din was overpowered on this occasion, and had diffi¬ 
culty in making his way, covered with wounds, to Ajmir,” &c. The statement 
of Firiahtah’s is this :—“ But his horse, hewing received a wound, came to the 
ground. The army of IsLim became heart-broken, and they, having by main 
force —[JJJ jun]—placed him on another horse, took him to Ajmir." This is 
all; but his translators certainly display much fertility of imagination in their 
rendering of Firijljtah's words. Dow has: " But he was defeated, received 
six wounds, and was often dismounted; yet he fought like a man who had made 
death his companion. Forced, at last, by his own friends, to abandon the field, 
he was carried in a litter to Ajmcre.” Briggs has : “ But he was defeated. 
After \ie\ng Jrequently dismounted in the action, and having received six wounds, 
he still fought with his wonted courage, till, being forced at length by his 
attendants off the field, he was carried in a litter to Ajmecr." f I! 

Emboldened by this success, the rebel Hindus [the of Firishtah], with 
the troops of Nahrwalah, followed JCulb-ud-Din and his force, pursued them 
tot Ajmir, and took up a position a short distance from it; and fur several 
drouths they shut up Ifutb-ud-Din within the walls, and carried on hostilities 
against the place. On intimation of the state of affairs having readied Sul{an 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, he despatched a large force from Qha/nin, under several of the 
great Amirs, to succour ^utb-ud-Dln; but the infidels thought fit to retire 
before it arrived. 

From 591 it. the Taj-ul-Ma’asir jumps at once to 593 II., although immediately 
before giving an account of the expedition agnirst Thonktr or Thangtr and 
Gw&liyur in 592 It., thus showing that 591 11. cannot be correct. The correct 
date of this reverse must be the ninth or tenth month of 592 H., as Firishtah 
states- To return, however, to the narrative. Kutb-ud-Din, finding himself 
thus supported, resolved ujion taking vengeance on the Rae of Gujar&t, and, 
in the middle of §afar—the second montli of the year—593 H., which year is 
confirmed by our author and several others, he began his march towards Nahr¬ 
walah. When he reached the hounds of Pali and Nadul [these names are not 
certain, butsuch they appear in the Taj-ut-Ma’asir. In proceeding from Ajmir 
to Nahrwalah, Kutb-ud-Din had the choice of two routes, that on the eastern 
slopes of the Arawali mountains, by Odipur and Idur, or that on the western 
or Marwar side, clear of the mountains; and this last he would in all pro¬ 
bability have chosen by the direct route of Pall and Sirhoi, keeping Abu on 
his left. Nadul, where, as at Pall, are the remains of ancient forts, lies about 
twenty-five miles or more south of Pali, but off the direct line of route by Sir¬ 
hoi ; but it must also be mentioned that there are places named Fair! and 
Birgoni close to the hills nearer to Sirhoi, and a liuira still nearer Abu. 
Firishtah docs not appear to have taken his account from (he Taj-ul-Ma’asir 
in this instance, as the (wo names he gives may be either Hutalt or Dhiitall 
and Bazul or Barul, or Rahi and Bartuki and Nuzul or Nadul, as above] he 
found those places abandoned—thus tending to show that they were in the 
lower and less tenable parts—and the enemy under two leaders, one of whom 
is styled Rae Karan [Kumah, probably] in the Tij-ui-Ma’ajir, and Uni [ y, ] 
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S2m, attained martyrdom', Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. Mafc- 

1 Fanikati makes a nice hash of this event. lie says “after Shihib-ud- 
Dtn, his slave, ^uth-ud-Din, I-bak, became the great Sultan [^lU. Jd], and 
paid homage to Shihab-ud-Din's son, Mahmud by name, who was Wall of 
Ghaznin.” and that writer makes out that Sul{an Ghiyaj-ud-Dtn was the 
younger [ytf] hrother, and Shihab-ud-Dtn the elder. He has substituted 
Shihab for Ghivas ; and the same is stated in several copidl of his work. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’ajir states, “when the mournful news reached ?utb ud-Din, 
and the period of mourning had expired, he sent out notifications to all parts 
of Hind and Sind, intimating his assumption of the sovereignty, which notifica¬ 
tions were attended to by the chief rulers [feudatories?] in those territories; 
and, after the defeat of I-yat-duz, the whole tract, from Ghaznfn [lie should 
have added, as far as concerns Ghainin and its territory, for forty days and 
nights only] to the extremity of Hindustan, come under his jurisdiction,” and a 
great deal of such like exaggeration. 

With respect to this matter, and the date, there is very great discrepancy 


in Firishtoh ; and Lite other, Karabars or Daruhars in the former, and Walan 
[J 1 .] in the latter, were posted at the base of the hills of Abii-garjli [this 
word is written without points [iof y 1 ], and may lie either Alu-gadh [ jl 1 ] 
or Ahii-gaijh [* 5 >' /]. ElihISSTune has: “Two great feudatories of 
Guzcrat strongly posted on the mountain of A'bu.V If he had ever seen Abu, 
he would have understood that they might ns well have been posted on the 
Ilimalaynh ns there, since the Mnsalnians wouldInot pass over or through iL 
Firishtah says : “ At the foot of the fort of AI41 or Alu-gadh at the 
entrance to a pass where the Musahnans did not dart to attack them, as it was 
the very spot where Sul] 3 u Mubammad-i-Sain, Ghfiri. had been previously 
wounded, and it was deemed unpropitious to bring on an action there lest the 
same might happen. [Sul{an Mu'izz-ud-Uin is here referred to, and this 
statement does not lend to increase our confidence in yhat the Taj-til-Ma’asir 
says, and it is quite certain that Mu'izz-ud-Din was nevpr wounded but once, 
and then not near Ajmjr. Tod asserts [voL i., pag^ 696], upon Rajput 
authority, no doubt, and therefore we must make every allowance, that it was 
at this very place [Nadole] that “Mahmoud's [Mahmud’s?] arms were dis¬ 
graced, the invader woutided, and forced to relinquish his enterprise.'' But in 
another place [page 249] lie says "Nadole is mentioned in Ferightah as fnll- 
ing a prey to one of Mahmood’s invasions, who destroyed its ancient temples.” 
Both the statements are much of a piece.] “Seeing thqir hesitation,” says the 
Taj-ul-Ma’ajir, “the Hindus advanced to encounter them [Firijhtah, on the 
other hand, says “ lfuJb-ud-Dii] entered those defiles, and broken ground, and 
defeated them ”] ; and, after facing them for some time, on Sunday, 13th of 
Kabi’-ul-Awwal, 593 M. [about the 5th of January, 119714.0., the year 593 H. 
having commenced on the 23rd of November, ] 196], a bailie took place, which 
was obstinately contested from dawn to mid-day, and ertded in the complete 
overthrow of the infidels, who are said to have lost nearly 50,000 [!] killed. 
[Firijhtah says “nearlg 15,000 killed and 10,000 captivqs, thus avenging his 
former defeat.”] Rae Karan escaped, leaving twenty elephants, and 20,000 
captives, besides booty to a great amount. Nahrwalah whs taken possession 
of, and a Musalman Amir was located there [ 1 ], after which IJutb-ud-Din 
returned to Dihli by way ofAjmfr; and offerings of jewels, and handsome male 
and female captives, were despatched to QhQr [to Sultan fihiya;-ud-Dinl and 
to Ghazntn. [Gujarat could not have been retained for any time, as it was not 
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mud, son of [Ghiyas-ud-Din] Muhammad, son of Sam, 

among historians. In Ihc first place, however, I must mention, that our author 
himself slates, at page 398, that, “when KuJb-ud-Din came to Ghazntn [for 
the forty days after which he ran away. See note *, jiage 503], he despatched 
Nijam-ud-Din, Muhammad, toFlruz-koh to the presence of Suljan Mahmud;’’ 
and in 605 H. [much the most probable date, for reasons to l>c mentioned sub¬ 
sequently] he, Mahmud, sent him a canopy of state, &c ., thus contradicting his 
own statement here. See also page 398, and note *, page 500, para. 2. 

Several histones and authors, including Tarikh-i-Ibrahimi, Taba^at-i- Akhari, 
Lubb-ut-Tavrarijdl-i-Hind, Tajkirat-ul-Muliik, Umla'unI, &c., state that 
KuJb-ud-Din assumed sovereignty, at lithor, on Tuesday [one has Sunday, the 
17th, another Wednesday], the 18th of Zi-Ka’dah, 602 11., which is much the 
same as our author says here, and just two months and a half from the date of 
the Sultan's decease. One of these works states that “ KuJb-ud-Din had gone 
to l.ahur in order to receive the canopy of state, a standard, the deed of manu¬ 
mission, the title ofSulJan — as he was styled Malik mostly up to this time and 


permanently acquired by the Musalmans until long after.] i'romotions and 
favours were conferred upon the Muhammadan chiefs, and even the poor and 
needy [MiisalmansJ of Dibit shared in Kutb-ud-lJin's bounty and munificence. 

No other operation is mentioned from this time to the year 599 H., a period 
of nearly six years; and it is somewhat surprising to find the Musalmans in 
Ip'dia so quiet for such a length or time. It may be partly accounted for, 
Especially the last three years, through the .Sul£ins—Ghiyag-ud-Dm and Mu'i/x- 
U’l-Dfn —being occupied with the affairs of Khurasan since the accession of 
their powerful rival, .Sul{an Muhammad, Khwararm Shah, the events of whose 
reign will throw some light upon this period. 

In the year 599 it., the same in which fiuljan Ghi_vas-ud-I)tn died, and his 
brother, Mu'izz-ud-Din, became supreme sovereign, K u lb-ud-l )in undertook 
an expedition against K&linjar. The Kac of Kalinjor of ’lie I'ramarah race 
made a desperate resistance in the field, according to Ihc Taj-ul-Ma'asir, 
before retiring within the walls : hut Firisitah asserts that, in “the twinkling 
of an eye, he faced al>out and fled for shelter to the fortress.” lie was invested 
therein, and shortly after lie made terms, and agreed to submit to Kulb-ud-l)in 
on terms the same as those upon which his ancestors had paid ubcdicnec to 
Sultan Mahmud, Ohaznawid ; and slipulated for the presentation of a large 
amount in jewels and other precious things, anil a number of horses and ele¬ 
phants. It so happened that, next day, while engaged in collecting together 
this tribute, he was cut off by the hand of death, llis Wakil or minister, Ajah 
DIw [in Firishtali, Jadah Diw], bethinking himself of a never-failing spring of 
water in the upper part of the place, determined to resist the Musalmans instead 
of agreeing to the terms ; but, as fortune had turned its face from him, and 
adversity had come, the spring within a few days dried up, and the people 
within the walls, being helpless, were compelled to call for quarter ; and they 
came out, and gave up the place. Vast booty in jewels, arms, elephants, and 
other property fell into the hands of the Musalmans, who became rich from the 
spoils; and 50,000 captives, male and female, were taken, and were, accord¬ 
ing to Firishtah, “exalted to the excellence of Islam,” and the idol temples 
were converted into masjids. 

It is amusing here also to find how Fiiishtah, whose account is substantially 
the same as the preceding, has been translated. Dow says; “In the year 
599 he mustered his forces, and marched to the sttge of Calinger, where he was 
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who was Sultan Mu’izz-ud-DJn’s brother's son, despatched 

was still a slave—and the government of Hindustan, which Mahmud had con¬ 
ferred upon him, or rather, confirmed him in, and was greatly exalted and 
honoured thereby." Our author, and some who copy him, state, that gu{b- 
ud-Dtn returned to Dihit after the expedition against the Khokhars ; but it 
must be remembered that Jfutb-ud-Din accompanied his master, Mu'izz-ud- 
Dtn, to LAhor after that affair, and, as only two months and sixteen day* 
elapsed between the assassination of the Sul]in and ^u|b-ud-Din's assumption 
of the sovereignty at Labor, it is therefore probable that, on hearing of the 
assassination of the Sulfin, which took place only fiftten days after the latter 
left Lahor, he returned to it at once, and possibly had not even left it when the 
news reached him. After a time, he returned to Dihli again. The Taj-nl- 
Ma’ajir says he made Luhiwar his capital, “the place where the throne of 
Sult&ns had been established,” but the reason, why he eventually returned to 
Labor, and continued there to the day of his death, has been stated already in 
another place. See note ', page 503. 

It is stated in another work, the Khulafat-ut-Tawarikh, that Kutb-ud-Din 

met by Cola, the tributary prince of that country, whom he defeated; and, 
dismounting his cavalry [!], began to besiege him in the fort.” All this is pure 
invention : there is nothing of the kind in FiriEhtal). BricGS has : “ In the 
year 599 he mustered bis forces, and marched against Kalunjur, where he v.-as 
opposed by the Riija of that country, whom he defeated ; then, dismounting 
his cavalry, he laid siege to the fort.” A siege and an investment are far different 
things. All about “the Hindoo flag being again hoisted on the fort" is also 
purely imaginary, and is not contained in Firishtah’s text. 

Here is another choice specimen of how Indian history is written. Its sourefe, 
of course, is Dow and Briggs, not Firishiah. In Marsiiman's "History of 
India," vol. i., page 197, is the following : “In (he year 599 he mustered his 
forces, and marched against Kulunjur, where he was opposed by the RSja of 
that country, whon he defeated ; then, dismounting his cavalry , he laid siege 
to the fort. The kajo, seeing himself hard pressed, offered Kootb-ood-Deen 
Eibuk the same tribute and presents which his ancestors had formerly paid to 
Sooltan Mahmood. The proposal was accepted ; but the Raja's minister, who 
resolved to hold out without coming to terms, caused his master to be assassi¬ 
nated, while the presents were preparing. The Hindoo flag was again hoisted 
on the fort, the siege recommenced, but the place was eventually reduced, 
owing to the drying up of a spring upon the hill which supplied the garrison 
with water.” 

From Kalinjar ^utb-ud-Dtn marched to the city of Mahohah, the capital of 
the territory of Kalbi, which he took possession of, and returned to Dihli by 
way of Buda'un, one of the chief cities of llind, which he also occupied. 
[It is not Firishtah who places 11 Badi’im between the Ganges and the Jamna” 
(see Elliot, India, vol. il., page 232, note 1 ), but Dow and Briggs, who mis¬ 
interpret him.] It was whilst in this part that Muhammad, son of Bakht- 
yar, the Khalj, is said to have presented himself in ^CuJh-ud-Din's presence, 
—not from Awadh and Bihar, but from A-dwand-Bihdr, noticed in the 
account of that chief farther on—bearing rich presents in jewels and coin of 
various descriptions ; but this certainly took place ten years before 599 H. 
He was received with great distinction, as his fame had extended over Hind 
and Sind. When he was admitted to an audience lo take leave, he received a 
robe of honour, a standard, and other insignia, as will be found mentioned in 
the account of him at page 548. 
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a canopy of state to Malik Kutb-ud-Din, and conferred on 
him the title of Sultan * ; and, in the year 602 H., he 
determined to proceed from Dihli to the royal presence in 
Lohor'; and, on Tuesday, the 17th of the month, ZS- 

asccmlcd the throne, at IJihor, on the nth of Ribi’-ul-Awwal, 603 n., awl 
that he read the Khutbah for himself, and coined money in his men name, and 
yat, although the coins of others are, comparatively, so plentiful, it is stated 
that not one bearing the name of JCutb-ud-Dtn has ever l>ecn found. A work 
in my possession, however, which contains specimens of the different coins of 
the Suljans of Hind, with the inscriptions they arc said to liavc borne, gives 
the following as a specimen of I£utb ud-Dln’s coins : — 

s.r J el^t ^'kL. && j iSj'j 

which may be thus rendered :—“Coin of the inheritor of the kingdom and 
signet of Sultan, KuJb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, in the year 603 H.," and on the 
reverse :—“ Struck at the Dar-ul-Khilafat. Dihli, in the first [year] of [his] 
accession." 

t rather doubt the possibility of Malik [which was his only title up to his 
ascending the throne at Lahor] IfuJb-ud-Din's having received the title of 
Sultan and the investiture of the sovereignty of Hindustan as early as Zi-Ifa’dah, 
6*2 It., hecause Ghiyas-ud-Din. Mahmud, did not at once obtain the supreme 
[nominal only] authority after the assassination of his unde. His kinsman, 
'A)i-ud-Din, Muhammad, previously called by the name of Ziya-ud-Dtn [See 
page 394] was, at that time, ruler of Ghiir and Flriir-koh, and Ma{mnid was 
at bust, and it must have taken him sumc few months, at the very least, to 
disjiosscss 1 Ala-ud-DIii, Mu[tainmnd, and acquire possession of the sovereignty; 
and this would bring us to 603 H., as on the coin given above. One author, in 
fact, states, and it is not improbable, that ’Ala-ud-DiN, Mui.iamm.ad, who 
then held Qhur, after the Sultan's assassinatiora— in which case, 602 It. would 
be correct —sent Kutb-ud-Din a canopy of state, and conferred on him the 
sovereignty of Hind, and that Mahmud, subsequently, did the same ; and one 
of the authors previously referred to says KuJb-ud-Din was at I'urshor, when 
Mahmud's communication, conferring this dignity, reached him, and further 
states that he had gone there to guard the route into India. 

Another thing to be remembered is, that, by our author's account, the state¬ 
ments of the Taj-ul-Ma'asir, and the greater number of other histories, Kutb- 
ud-Din died in 607—although some say in 609, and 610 H. —in what month Is 
not stated, after a reign of little over four years ; but, if we consider a little, 
four years from £i-Ka'dah, 602 H., only brings us to the same month of 606 H, 
Strange to say, Fa?ib-i, although mentioning the assassination of Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-Din in 602 h., does not mention £utb-ud-Din’s acquirement of 
power as Sultan until 60S H.—“when the title of Sul{an was conferred and 
he was manumitted"—one year before Mahmud's assassination, which he says 
occurred in 609 h. , and states that gutb-ud-Din was killed by a fall from bis 
horse in 610 h. See note *, page 528. 

* See note *, page 500. 

7 The test in most copies, including the printed text, is slightly defective 
here, causing a meaning contrary to what our author would convey. It is evi¬ 
dent, from various events, that £u|b-ud-Din did not “determine (u go to the 
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Ka’dah, of that same year, he ascended the throne in the 
royal Ka$r of Lohor. 

After some time, hostility arose between him and Sultan 
Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, respecting Lohor, so much so, that 
that hostility led to an engagement; and, in that affair, the 
victory was with Sultan Kutb-ud-Din. Sultan Taj-ud-Dm, 
Yal-duz, was defeated, and retreated before him;* and 

capital, Lohor," as the words if ,j*jl alone mean ; and, farther. 

Labor was not the capital. The correct reading is as above, namely— 
if and this refers, not to his going to the city of Lihor 

merely, but into the Lahor territory to join his master the Sultan against the 
Khokhars ; he only relates it in the wrong place. After their overthrow, the 
Sultan came to Lahor, accompanied by {(utb-ud-Din ; and, sulrsequently, 
after the Sultan's assassination, the latter assumed sovereignty there. Zi- 
Ka'dah is the eleventh month. Tbij is evidently our author's meaning. 
Ifuth-ud-Hin had no reason to “ attark Lohor,” as in Elliot, India : vol. ii. 
page 300, and the imperfect passage in the printed text even will not bear such 
a rendering. 

* 1 have, in a previous place [sec page 502, note •], referred to the proceed¬ 
ings of Tij-nd-Dtn, I-yal-duz, towards Ghiyas-ud-Dtn. Mahmud, and Kujlj- 
ud-Dln’s jealousy of I-yal-duz, and his offer of aid to Abi-Dakur against hint 

In the year 60311, shortly after ^Cutb-ud-ljiu is said, by some, to hary 
received his freedom, and the title of Sultan from Sultan Mahmud, I yal-diii, 
who considered the Panjah part of the dominion of Ghaznin to which he had 
succeeded, and which had neither been assigned, by Mahnihd, to ^Cutb-ud- 
Iltn, nor to the other slave, Kaha-jah, Kujh-ud-ltin's son-in-law, despatched 
the Khwajah, the Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Sanjart, the Wazir of GJjazntn, against 
Lahor [but a few authors say he went himself], and ousted $aba-jah, who 
held it, nominally, for Jfutb-ud-Din. IJutb-ud-Din, soon after, marched 
against I-yal-duz with all the n^nilable troops of Hindustan, and a battle took 
place between them, in the Panjab, and I-yal-duz was worsted, and retreated 
into the strong country of Kapnan and Shalu2an. KuJb-ud-Din now pushed 
on to Gljaznin, which having obtained possession of, he gave himself up to 
wine and riot ; and this, according to our author, at page 398, happened in 
605 ll., which is a more probable date than 603 H. 

There are great discrepancies, however, in several works of authority, which 
are difficult to reconcile with the above in many respects, in Alfi, Yafa- 1 , and 
the Janii'-ut-Taw&rikh, which must be briefly alluded to. 

It is said in the first-mentioned work that, soon after the death of Mu’izz- 
ud-Uin, I-yal-duz had to abandon the Ghaznin territory, because, through the 
treachery of Kutlagh-Tigin, a former slave of the late Sultan [can this l>e the 
slave who shut the gates upon bis master mentioned in note s , page 475 ?], 
and who, since his death, had been in Sultan MahmGd's service, but was now 
one of I-yal-dil2’s principal Amirs and held Ghaznin for him„during a short 
absence, seized this opportunity of instigating Sultan Muhammad, Khwarazm 
Shah, to seize it. I-yal-duz, previous to this, had agreed to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of that monarch, and had despatched befitting presents j but the 
Sul{an at once acted on the suggestion of ^Cutlagh-Tigin, and seized Ghaznin. 

This event, according to Alfi, took place in 603 of the Rihlat, and Yafa-f, 
lami'-ut.Tawnrikh. and some others say in 611 H., and, according to those 
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Sultan Kutb-ud-Din proceeded towards the seat of govern¬ 
ment, the city of Ghaznin, and possessed himself of that 
kingdom likewise ; and, during a period of forty days that 
he sat upon the throneofGhaznin.be bestowed upon God's 


works, Sul{iin Mahmud did not die until 60911. [sec also last para, of note 
page 400], and Fa?ih-i states that KuJb-ud-DIn obtained sovereignly over 
Hindustan in 608 H., and places his death as late as 610 It. These dales do 
not agree with those given by the Muhammadan Historians of India, but they 
are not the'most reliable authorities for events which happened out of that 
country. 

In the state of affairs in which 1 -yal-duz found himself, for Sultan Mabntud 
was now but a mere vassal of the Khwarazmis [See note f>nge 400], he was 
under the necessity of retiring towards Hind [the Punjab], which he considered 
a portion of his oun dominions. He reached I.ahor, encountered l£ab.t-jah, 
and took possession of that capital and the whole Panjab. See our author's 
account of Kaha-jah, page 531, and early part of the reign of I-yal-timish. 

On Sultan Muhammad, Khwurazm Shah, getting possession of Gfcaznln, he 
put to death several of the Ghurlan Amirs, and made over his new acquisition 
to his son, Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-baml ; and a Khwaraz.nn noble was installed 
at Ghaznin as his dcjnity [This accounts, no doubt, for the reference made by 
Jalal-ud-Din, when soliciting a temporary asylum from I-yal-timiah some years 
subsequently, to their having l>een “ good neighbours previously." Sec note 4 , 
^ara. 7, page 290], and the Sultan returned to Khwarazm. )In now 

marched into the l’anjah against I-yal-duz [603 Rihlat, 61211.], who was 
defeated by him, and retired into Karman and Shaluzan. Ku£li-ud-Din 
marched to Ghaznin, drove out the governor on falal-ud-Din's part, ami gave 
himself up to wine and pleasure. 

Now we come to that part of the subject in which all agree ; hut it is 
amusing to notice how our author slurs over these doings. Kutb-ud-Hln now 
giving himself up to amusement and debauchery, the people of Ghaznin, dis¬ 
gusted with his remissness and laxity, and the disordered state of affairs, sent a 
person, secretly, to 1-yal-duz, to whom they seem to have been much attached, 
and solicited him to return to the capital. He did so with promptness ; and, 
as his appearance on the scene was quite unexpected by Kutb-ud-Uin, he was 
unable to resist him, and he abandoned Ghaznin precipitately, and fled by 
way of Sang-i-Surakh (one of the routes between Ghaznin and the Panjab, 
for he did not dare to take that through Karman], to I-ahor. This was the 
occasion of his “ filling the throne of Ghaznin for forty days,” for which our 
author considered it to be necessary to mention him [page 506], not only among 
the Suljans of Hindustan, but, separately, of Ghaznin likewise. 

I cannot refrain from inserting here a specimen of history-writing, which will 
only be found in the writer's imagination. Mr. Marshman, in his “ History of 
Ittdia," written for the University of Calcutta, states at page 47, vol. i., that 
“ Kootub followed up the victory [over “Eldozc"] and rkcovkred Gkutni 
[which he never before possessed], where he assumed the crown [not at I-ahor 
then ?], but was soon after expelled by bis rival, and driven back to India . . . 
The establishment of the Mahomed an empire in India is, therefore, considered 
to date from this event," &c. This is rich indeed. 

Kutb-ud-Dln docs not apjzear to have returned to Dihli any more ; and, 
through fear of 1 -yal-duz, continued at Labor until he met with the accident 
which ended his days. 
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people abundant benefactions, and innumerable favours, and 
returned again to Hindustan, the account of which has been 
previously related. As the decree of fate supervened, in the 
year 607 K., he fell from his horse whilst engaged in playing 
ball 1 ' on the course, and the horse came down upon him, in 
such wise that the prominent part 1 of the front of the saddle 
came upon his blessed breast, and he died s . 

The period of his rule, from the first taking of Dihll up 
to this time, was twenty years; and the stretch of his 
sovereignty, with a canopy of state, the Khutbah. and coin 
[in his own name and titles], was four years and a little 
over 1 

II. SUI.JAN ARAM SHAH, SON OF SULTAN £UTB-UD-DlN, 

I-BAK, 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, died, the Amirs and 
Maliks of Hindustan at once considered it advisable for 

* Chaugan, something similar to modem Polo. 

1 The eastern saddle is vastly different from ours, and those who have seen 
it in use in the Fast will easily conceive the effect of the high-pointed front 
coming in contact with the breast. 

1 The generality of authors place his death in the year 607 H., but the 
month and date is not mentioned, and some place his death much later. One 
work, the TartIch i-Ibrahim^ however, gives a little mare detail than otheis, 
and enables us to fix the month, at least, tolerably correctly. It is stated in 
that work that, having ascended the throne at Lahor, in £i-^Ca'dah, 602 K., 
he died in 607 H., having ruled nineteen years, fourteen as the Sultan's [Mu’iaz- 
ud-Dtn's] lieutenant, and five and a half years as absolute sovereign. From 
588 H., the year in which he was first made the Sultan’s lieutenant, to the and 
of Sha'ban. 602 H., the date of the Sultan’s death, is fourteen years and a 
month, calculating from about the middle of the former year, if Mu’izz-ud-Dln 
returned to Ghnantn liefore the rainy season of 588 H., which, in all probability, 
he did ; and five years and six months from the middle of Zi-^£a’dah, 602 H., 
would bring us to the middle of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, the fifth month of 607 H., 
which will thereforebeabout the period at whichKutb-ud-Din is said to have died, 
and a little more than three months, by this calculation, after the death of Suljan 
Mahmud, if 607 H. be the correct year of the latter's assassination. Fasifit 
says ^Cu]b-ud-Din died in 610H., and the Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa and I.ubb-ut- 
TnwSrikh say in 609 H. He was buried at Labor, and, for centuries after, his 
tomb continued to be a place of pilgrimage. It may now possibly be turned 
into a reading-room, a residence, or even a place of Christian worship, pur¬ 
poses for which many buildings of this kind are now used at Lahor, without its 
being known whose dust they were built to cover. 

* It seems strange that our author should give detailed lists of the offspring, 
kinsmen, Ifnjis, nobles, and victories of his former slave and son-in-law, 
Shams-ud-Dtn. I-yal-timish, and not of bulgon ^CuJh-ud-Din, I-bak, himself, 
the ^Kaub-fuunder of the ‘ 1 Patdn or Afghan 11 dynasty. 
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the sake of restraining tumult, for the tranquillity of the 
commonalty, and the content of the hearts of the soldiery, 
to place ArSm Shah upon the throne \ 

Sultan Kutb-ud-Din had three daughters, of whom two, 

* Although a number of authors agree in the statement that Aram Shah 
was £ u $k-ud-Din’s son, it nevertheless appears, from the statements of others, 
that $u(b-ud-Din had no son ; and it is stated, more than once, by our author 
likewise, that three daughters were his only offspring. Some of these authors, 
moreover, who call Aram Shah his son, afterwards add, “ than whom he had 
no other heir but, if he was realty his son, what better heir could be desired ? 
Abu-!-Fa$l makes the astonishing statement that Ar&m Shah was £utb-ud- 
Din's brother ! 

On the sudden removal of Ifutb-ud-Din from the scene, at Labor, the nobles 
and chief men, who were with him there, in order to preserve tranquillity, set 
up, at Lfihor, Aram Tiakhsh, the adopted son of ^uJh ud-Dtn, and hailed him 
by the title of Su!(an Aram Shah. What his real pedigree was is not men¬ 
tioned, and he may have been a Turk. Mandates and decrees were now 
issued in his name, and the good news of justice and glad tidings ol 
impartiality towards the people reached them. This was, it is said, in 
607 H. 

At this juncture, Amir'Ali-i-IsmS'il, the Sipah-Salir, and governor of the 
city and province of Dihll, the Amir-i-Dacl [called Amir Da’iid, by some], and 
oljher chief men in that part, conspired together, anil sent off to lluda'iin and 
inyited Malik I-yal-timish, the feoffee of that part, KuJli-ud-Din’s former 
slave and son-in-law, and invited him to come thither and assume the sove¬ 
reignty. He came with all his followers, and possessed himself of the 
city and fort and country round. At the same time, Nasir-ud-Dln, Kalia-jah, 
who had married two daughters of ^utb-ud-Dfn [in succession], appropriated 
Sind and Multan, Iihakar and Siwastan, and, subsequently, the territory to 
the n.e., as far as Sursnti and Kulifam ; the Khalj chiefs in llangalah 
assumed independency there, and the Rajahs and Raes on the frontiers [of 
the Musalman dominions] began to show a rcliellious and contumacious 
spirit. 

Aram Shah, on first becoming aware of these acts of I-yal-tiroish, at the 
advice of his supporters, summoned to his aid the old Amirs and soldiers of 
his adopted father, and they, having rallied round him in considerable numbers 
from Amrohnb, and other parts, and he having inspirited them, advanced 
with a strong force towards Dihll. Malik 1 -yal-timish, having gained posses¬ 
sion of the capital, issued from it with his forces ; and, in the plain of Jiid 
before Dihll, the rival forces encountered each other. After a feeble effort on 
the part of Aram Shah’s troops, he was defeated and disappeared, and what 
became of him is not quite certain ; but our author is probably correct in 
saying that he was put to death by his rival. After this Malik I-yal-timith 
became independent ruler of Dihll, and the other great chiefs were left, for 
a while, in the possession of the territories they before held or had since 
appropriated. The reign of Aram Shah, if such can be properly so called, 
is said by some to have terminated within the year j but others contend that 
it continued for three years. The work I have before alluded to gives the 
following inscriptions on a coin of Aram Shah, and the date on another, given 
as I-yal-timitii's, corroborates the statement of those who say ArSm Shah's 
reign extended over three years. 



one after the [death of the] other, were wedded to Malik 
Nagir-ud-DIn, Kaba-jah, and the third was married * to 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish. At this time that 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Dln died, and Aram Shah was raised to 
the throne, Malik Na?ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah proceeded® to 
Ochchah and Multan. Kutb-ud-Din had contemplated 
Sultan Shams-ud-Dln's acquiring dominion, and he had 
called him son, and had conferred upon him the fief of 
Buda’un. The Maliks, in concert, brought him from 
Budaun, and raised him to the throne of Dihli ; and the 
daughter of SuftSn KuJb-ud-Din was espoused by him ; 
and they martyred Aram Shah \ 

Hindustan became subdivided into four portions: the 
territory of Sind Malik [Sultan] Na$ir-ud-Dln, Kaba-jah 
took possession of, the dominion of Dihli pertained to 
SultSn Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, the territory of Lakh- 
anawati was appropriated by the Khali Maliks and Sul¬ 
tans, and the state of Lohor, according to alteration of 
circumstances, used to be seized upon, sometimes by Malik 
[Sultan] Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, sometimes by Malik [Sultan] 

The following are the inscriptions on this coin :— 

J A— lUy ala ff all JL eUJI j* 

jft •ok tULJIj'j 

which may be thus rendered :—“ This diram [is] stamped with the name 
of the Malik, the shadow of the Almighty, Arum Shah, in the year 607,” and 
on the reverse :—"Struck in the Dar-us-SalJanat, the city of Labor." The 
date given on the coin of I-yal-timish, which see farther on, Section XXL, 
is “ 612, the first of his reign." 

Those authors, who say Aram Shldi was Kutb-ud-TJin's son, for the most 
part make a great blunder in stating that he was raised to the throne at Dihli, 
and that those, who had set him up, repenting of having done so, through 
his incapacity—his incapacity seems to have been his incapacity to enforce 
obedience —invited I-yal-timish to assume authority, and that Aram Shah, 
becoming aware of their seditiun, came out of Dihli, and called on his father's 
old followers to aid liim, after which I-yal-timish secured it, and subsequently 
defeated Aram Shah. 

* From what our author states, a few lines under, it would appear that 
I-yal-timish only espoused ^uJb-ud-Din's daughter when he assumed the 
throne, at Dihli. 

* In other words, he appropriated those places and their dependencies in the 
confusion consequent on I-yai-timijh's usurpation, and assumed the title of 
Sultan. 

7 The idiom varies here. All the modern copies of the te*C and on® of the 
oldest also, have, instead of this sentence, the words—“and the decree of 
destiny reached Aram Shah." and the sentence ends. Com|>are Elliot: India, 
vol. ii. page 301. 
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Nasir-tid-Dln, Kaba-jah, and sometimes by Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din, I-yal-timiah, as will, subsequently, be recorded, 
please God! in the account of each of those personages. 

III. MALIK [SULTAN] NA$IR-UD-DlN, $AlL\-JAn, 

AL-MU’IZZI-US-SULTAnI ». 

Malik [Sultan] Najir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, was a great 
monarch, and the slave of the Sultan-i-Qhazl, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din, Muhammad-i-Sam. 

He was endowed with very great intellect, sagacity, dis¬ 
cretion, skill, wisdom, and experience, and had served Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din many years in various departments of every 
sort of political employment, both important and subordi¬ 
nate, about the Court, in military affairs, and the adminis¬ 
tration of civil duties, and had acquired great influence. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur, the feudatory of tJch- 

e Sultan, on his coins, the title he assumes), and to which he was equally 
as much entitled as the “august" Sultan l-yal-timish- 

Some authors—but they are mostly those either natives of or resident in 
India, and of comparatively modern days —write this name Kulii-chali, 
with ch- The Rau;at-u;-§afh writes it Kabaj merely. Our author, however, 
invariably writes it Kalia-jah, and I have therefore followed him. The letter 
£ in writing, is constantly used for g sometimes from ignorance, sometimes 
by mistake, and the two letters are very often interchangable, and j j and 
are substituted for them; but, in this particular case, the name of this 
ruler occurs time after time in the same line with Uchch a h, but the j of 
Kaba-jah and the ch of Ochchali are distinctly marked in the oldest copies 
of the text, and, in one, the vowel points are also given. Ochchah will be 
found constantly written with j which is intended for ch, in several copies of 
the text as well as in many other works, but we never find Raba-jah written 
with cb in the text. 

The idea appears to have prevailed that this probable nickname is derived 
from Li—Jjaba, an 'Arabic word signifying a quilled jacket with short 
sleeves, or a tunic open in front, and that s*—chah is the J'ersian affixed 
particle of diminution = ^aba-d)ah, a short jacket or tunic, and thus his name 
would be Nisir-ud-Din of the short tunic or jacket; but, in this case, Kulra- 
chali with u is impossible, because there is no u in the 'Arabic word kabii. 

The letter J never occurs in a purely Persian word, nor docs it ever 
occur in Hindi; and i is often substituted for it, and vice versa. There arc 
other meanings attached to a precisely similar word used in I'crsian, which is 
probably Turkish, like the nick-names, i-bak, 1 -yal-duz, I-yal-timigi, and 
the like. This jeaba means, rending, tearing, cutting, paring, scraping, 
shaving, &c., while, in another form of it, the b is doubled = feabba signifying 
slender about the middle. To this last the I’crsian diminutive particle, chali, 
is of course applicable ; but, besides this, chah signifies, much, great, abund¬ 
ance, and the like, and also fifteen, or, literally, three lives. Under these 
circumstances.this nickname might mean “very slender waisted." Sec also 
Elliot: India, vo) i, page 131. 
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chah, in the engagement at Andjchud ’—which took place 
between the Sultan-i-Ghazi, Mu'izz-ud-Dln, and the forces 
of Khita. and the Maliks of TurkistAn—displayed great 
valour before the stirrup of the Sultan, and fought against 
the infidels as by orthodox law enjoined, and despatched 
great numbers of them to hell. The Maliks of the army 
of Khita became dejected through the amount of slaughter 
inflicted [upon them] by Na$ir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur, and they 
simultaneously came upon him,and he attained martyrdom. 
The Sultan-i-Ghazi reached his capital and the throne of 
Ghaznin in safety,from that disaster; and the government of 
tJchchah'was entrusted to Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah. 

He was son-in-law to Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
through two daughters ’ ; and, by the elder daughter, he 
had a son—Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Bahram Shah. He [Bah¬ 
rain Shahl was of handsome exterior and of good disposi¬ 
tion, but addicted to pleasure; and, according to the way 
of youth, he had an excessive predilection for vice. 

In short, when Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, after 
the catastrophe of Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, pro¬ 
ceeded to Ochchah, he possessed himself of the city 
Multan, and Sindustan ’, and Diwal, as far as the sca-coast. 
The whole he brought under his sway, and subjected the 
fortresses, cities, and towns of the territory of Sind, as¬ 
sumed two canopies of state, and annexed [the country to 
the eastward] as far as the limits of Tabarhindah, KuhrAm, 
and Sursuti \ He also took Lohor several times ; and 

• This word is written, in one of the oldest copies of the text, with the 

Oj 

vowel points. Inda-khud——and, from further research, I find it is 
the proper mode of spelling the name of this place. In the present day the 
people of that part call it Ind-khud and Ind-khfi. I have retained the 
modem mode of spelling. 

1 The printed text and two MS. copies of the text have Cchchah and 
Multan, but the ten best copies omit Multan. 

* One having previously died. Kaba-jah was likewise son-in-law of Taj- 
ud-Din, I-yal-duz, and, consequently, hy the alliance with £utb-ud-Din’s 
daughters, he married the daughters of his wife’s sister's husband. 

The Taj-ul-Ma'figir calls him ’Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad, but I look upon 
our author as a better authority than the Taj-uI-Ma’a§ir for the events of this 
reign. What became of ^TabS-jah's son our author and others do not state. 

a That is, Siwastfin, also called Shiw-astan. by some Hihdu writers. The 
remarks which follow seem to indicate that all these were separate provinces 
or territories. Siwastan is turned into Hindustan in Elliot's India, page 30a. 

4 Yafa-i says each of the slaves seized upon the territory he held the govern- 
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fought an engagement with the troops of (Jhaznin which 
used to come [into the Panjab] on the part of Sultan Taj- 

ment of at the time of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din's assassination, and that Kaha- 
jah appropriated Uchchah, Multan, Luhawar, and Purshawar, which ter¬ 
ritories, for the most part, Sultan Jalal-ud-Din afterwards subjected. 

Immediately after the decease of ^uJb-ud-Dtn, the so-called establisher of 
“ the Pathan or Afghan dynasty,” Na?ir-ud-Dln, ^Caba-jah, foreseeing a struggle 
for power, or, at least, a weak government, appropriated all the forts and towns 
in the territories of Lahor, Tabarhimlah [some authors say Itathimjah, some 
SirhindJ, and Kuhfam as far as Sursutt, he holding, at the time of £u[b-ud- 
Din's death, the fiefs of Uchchah and Multan, having previously held Lahor 
for him. lie was subsequently ousted from I*ahor, Multan, and Uchchah by 
the forces of Snljan Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, as our author mentions; but, after 
the defeat of I-yal-duz, and he had been put to death in captivity by 1 -yal- 
timigh, Kaba-jah got possession of these territories again, and apparently as a 
tributary of 1-yal-timigh, or in some way subject. 

Our aulhor leaves out here, but mentions in two lines, and under a wrong 
date, the first hostilities which arose l>eiwcen Kaba-jah and lyal-timish under 
the latter's reign. These hostilities arose in 613 It., many years before the 
defeat of Sul{an Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, by the Mughals. According 
to the Taj-ul-Ma’ajir, ]£aba-jah was tributary to I-yal-limigJb, and the tribute 
was in arrears. At the advice of his Wazir, I-yal limish marched from Dihli 
towards Lahor to enforce payment; others say, and more probably, that it was 
fur the possession of the province of Lahor—in Jamfidi-ul-Awwal, 613 11. [The 
7 ’ibaVat-i-Akbari, ltuda'uni, and sonic others, make a great blunder here. 
They slate correctly enough that war arose between these two rulers about 
Labor, and that Shains-ud-Din, I-yal-tiinish, was always victorious ; but add 
that, on the last occasion, in 614 It., Shams-ud-Dln moved against him in 
person, and invested Ochcjlah. and then proceed to mention Kaba-jah's death, 
which happened ten years or more after, thus confounding or mixing up the two 
events. Firishtah is completely at sea about these events in Kaba-jah's life.] 

|£aha-jah with his forces was encamped on the Biah [the Bias of Europeans] 
to defend its passage. Arrived on its banks, 1 -yal-timish, on the 14th of 
Shawwal. began to Cross with bis army, without the aid of tioats [this in 
Elliot, vol. ii. page 571, is called crossing the Indus !], at the ford near a 
village named Chanibah [?] ; but we must remember that the present course of 
the HI 5 h is not H 'hat it was then. In those days it separated into two branches 
at a village named Lowah-wal, one branch flowing by ^ushr, KabQlah, Kha-c. 
and Hujrah-i-Shah Muffin, passed alxiut a mile and a half N.w. of the fort of 
Dibal-pur, and fell into the river Gliara. This branch was called Biah and 
Nalah-i-Uiah ; whilst the other branch, flowing southwards, fell into the Sutlaj, 
as the Ghari, above its present confluence with the Biah, is called. One 
author, copied by Firishtah, states that this affair between Kaba-jah and I-yaJ- 
timish took place between Maufurtah and the banks of the Cijinah, which 
seems very unlikely, being too far west, ffaba-jali, on witnessing this daring 
deed, according to the T^j-ul-Ma'agir, abandoned his position and fled towards 
“Lubawar," whither lie was pursued. His standard, kettle-drums, war 
material, and other booty to a vast amount, fell into the hands of his rival. 
After this disaster, Kaba-jah fled towards Uchchah, whither 1 -yal-timish 
appears not to have been then prepared to follow him. 

I-yal-timish remained some lime at Lahor to arrange its affairs ; and, having 
published the n^ws of his success in all parts, conferred the government of that 
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ud-Din, Yal-duz, and was overthrown by the Khwajah, the 
Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk, Muhammad-i-’Abd-ullah, the Sanjart, 
who was the Wazir of the kingdom of Ghaznin \ 

When [Sultan] Nagir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, became quietly 
established in the territory of Sind *, during the calamities 
[attending the inroads] of the infidels of Chin, a great 
number of the chief men of Khurasan. Ghur, and Ghaznin 
presented themselves before him, and he bestowed upon 
the whole of them ample presents, and provided liberally 
for them 7 . There used to be constant contention* between 
him and the august ’ Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish> 
up to the time of the battle on the banks of the Sind, which 
was fought between SultSn Jalal-ud-Dtn, son of Sult&n 
Muhammad, Khwarazm Shah, and Chingiz Khan, after 
which, Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, came into the land 
of Sind, and proceeded towards Diwal and Mukran. 

After the taking of Nandanah' by the forces of the infidel 

territory upon his eldest son, Ni;ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, and then returned 
to I)ihli. It was alter these events that Kaba-jah’s territory was invaded by 
.Suljan Jalal-ud-I)tr, Khwarazm Shah, as already mentioned in note*, pAge 
293. The extent of the province of Labor may be judged of from what is 
mentioned in that note, and note 1 , below. 

* This happened in 612 It., according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, but it cannot 
be correct. That is the year in which I-yal-duz in person overthrew him : the 
Wazir of Qijaznin defeated Kaba-j.ih soon after the death of Kutb-ud-I)in. 
The Mir’at-i-JahSn-Numa slates that engagements were fought between I-yal- 
duz. and Kalia-jah several limes in the neighbourhood of Lahor for the posses¬ 
sion of that province. See under the reign of I-yal-duz, pages 496—506. 

* Having been deprived of the province of Lahor, hlaba-jah retired into 
Sind, and, devoting his energies to the consolidation of his rule therein, 
acquired great power. 

< Sec page 200. 

■ Truly ; and at page 294 he says that Kaba-jah was defeated by I-yal-timisli 
in person in 614 H., which refers to the same events as related in the Taj-ul- 
Ma'asir in note 4 , page 532. 

* Sa'ld here means aupist , and not that his name was “Sa'fd,” which it was 
not, nor was it “Sultan Sa'id Shams.” 

1 Suljan Jalal-ud-Din’s defeat happened in the seventh month of the year 
618 K. Compare Elliot’s India here, and throughout this Section, as the 
Calcutta printed text happens to be pretty correct in this identical portion of it. 
In the translation in Elliot, vol. ii., page 303, this passage is thus rendered 
" When the battle between Jalalu din Khwdrizm Shah and Changlz Khan was 
fought on the hanks of the Indus, Jalalu din came into Sind, and went towards 
Hcwal and Makran. After the victory of Nandua-taRI the Moghal prince 
came with a large army , &c.” Here it will be perceived that Nandanah, the 
name of the fort which was taken and the district in which it lay, and Turti, 
the name of the Mut&al who led the troops engaged in it, have been very 
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Mughals, Turtl, the Mughal Nu-in, with a large army, 
appeared at the foot [of the walls] of the city of Multan, 

cleverly made into one name, and Chingiz Khan is brought to Multan, who 
was never east of the Indus in his life ! 

This passage cannot fail to be unintelligible to the reader without giving 
some explanation, and some details respecting the events to which it refers. 
Our author, no doubt, could have given more particulnrs, but here, as else¬ 
where, he has for reasons of his own, concealed a great deal. 

There are many discrepancies likewise in the generality of Muhammadan 
authors about the investment of MultSn. Some works, including JahSn-Kusha, 
and Jami’-ul-Tawarikh, agree with our author, and some others state that 
Multan was taken by the Mughals, while Fafiji-i, and others, which give such 
detailed accounts of the Mughal invasions and Sul [an Jalhl-ud-Din’s career, 
say nothing about Nandanaii, and do not refer to this expedition against 
Multan ; and Fasib-I farther states, what is rather improbable, that Chingiz 
Khan himself gave Sultan Jalal-ud-Din to understand, that, “ns long ns he 
did not rc-cross the Sind, he would not interfere with him.” The A'in-i- 
Akbari says the Mughals suMtud Multan, and that Kaba-jah again repulsed 
them, hut the first statement is not correct. 

European writers also differ considerably—I need not quote the absurd non¬ 
sense contained in D'Ohsson [Hi. p. 4] and in Kampoldi, in his “ Artna/i 
Musa/m,mi" —in their accounts, extracted from the Muhammadan writers, 
respecting the advance of the Mughals upon Multan. In the “ History of the 
Itartarx," translated from the work of Abu-l-Gha/t. Bahadur Khan, it is 
slated that Chingiz “despatched Dubay, Noyau, and Bala, Noyau, in pursuit 
of the Sultan, but they, having followed him in vain as far as the frontiers of 
India, were obliged to return without being able to give any tidings respecting 
him.” I’etit de la Croix, on the other band, quoting Fajl-ullah, says "Bela, 
Nayan , with 20,000 men,” was sent "to resist ” the Sultan, “ if lie apjrcarcd 
in the country of Multan,” and again, quoting Abfl-I-Fida, says “ Multan fell 
into the hands of the Mughals.” Jahan-Kusha, Jami’-ut-Tawankh and Alfi 
arc, however, greater authorities than those quoted by Petit de la Croix for 
these events. 

After his defeat of Sultan Jalal-ud-DIn on the west bank of the Sind or 
Indus, Changiz Khan, with the main body of his forces, halted in the country 
near the Kabul river and the Sind—in the plain of Peshawar, or the Jlasht- 
nagar Do-abah, probably—pending negotiations with Sultan I-yal timigh—as 
stated by our author also farther on, only the negotiations of Chingiz were 
usually conducted upon quite a different plan : with the sword, not the pen— 
for permission to pass through upper Hindustan and enter Chiu by way of 
Lakhanawati and Kamriid. Whilst there encamped, Chingiz, hearing of the 
progress of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, and the strength he was acquiring, detached 
the Nu-in, Turti or Turtae—both names rre correct, and lie is by some writers 
called Turmall [not “Tuli,” as stated in Thomas, “Patman Kjnos of Df.hU ” 

_Tuli was therowof Changiz. and was elsewhere employed at this time. Firijh- 

tah, on the other hand, says it was Chaghatac, anoiher of the sons, which is 
equally incorrect]—with two tumans — 20,000 men—in pursuit of him. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din, then in the western part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, 
being much too weak in point of numbers to face this Mughal army sent after 
him, retired farther into the Panjab, after he had, with 150 men, attacked and 
routed some 2000 or 3000 of the troo|>s of Hindustan stationed in that part, 
beyond the river Bihat, Wihat, or Jhilam, into the Qhinhatah Do-abah [The 
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and, for a period of forty-two days, closely invested that 
strong fortress. 

name of this Do-ibah is derived by combining the two first letters of the 
word vW—Chinab—with the three last letters of ^—Bihat ah or — 
Wihatah, b and w being interchangable—the Do-abah of Chinhatah lying 
between those two rivers], where there were numbers of Khokhars at that 
period ; and one writer states that the Sul{an did actually invest Luhor itself. 

Turtl, having crossed the Sind, “ pushed on until he reached the boundary 
of the district or tract of country belonging to Hindustan which Kamr-ud-Din, 
Kajrnani, had held, but had been dispossessed of it by one of the Sulfin’s 
[Jalal-ud-Dln's] Amirs. This evidently refers to the tract of country which 
will be subsequently referred to in several places—Banban or Banian. In it 
was the strong fort of Nandanah —in two copies of Alfi it is written 

• J-< and i-fc), clerical errors probably, but the locality cannot be mistaken, 
and Nandanah is evidently meant] which he took, and inflicted great slaughter 
upon its inhabitants.” From whom this fort was taken is not mentioned, but it 
could scarcely have been then in the possession of Jalal-ud-Dln's vassals. After 
this feat, Turtl set out towards Multan, keeping along the western bank of the 
Jhilam. “On arriving opposite Multan he found the river unfordable, and 
directed his followers to construct a bridge, which they did by means of rafts 
of wood—a floating bridge." lie then crossed, and invested the place ; tout, 
after he had placed his catapults, and had discharged them a great numbeh of 
times with much eflcct, and the fortress was alxmt to fall, he had to abandon 
the siege on account of the excessive licit [It was the height of the hot season, 
and the heat of MiUjan is truly excessive]. He plundered the provinces of 
Multan and Loliawar, re-crossed the Sind, and proceeded towards Ghaznin." 
Jami’-ut-Tawarlkh and Alfl say he plundered thu,y alb —the country of Finer 
Porus—which is the same probably as the Malik-pur and Malkapur of 
other writers, the meaning of the former not having been recognized, perhaps, 
from the two words ltcing written os one—■ ! and Sec also Elliot, 

India: vol. it., page 539. 

Our author, however, makes the matter of the investment of Multan by 
Turtl very confused, for, in a previous page [297], he slates that “Turti, the 
Mughal, who had invested Multan, left Chingiz Khan, and came and joined 
Sultan Jalal-ud-DIn, and became converted to the Muhammadan faith." 

To return, however, to Nandanah. This name is first mentioned in the 
reign of Mahmud of Ghaznin by ’Ulba’ in the Kitah-i-Vnmlnl, and then by 
Abu-Sa’ld, son of Haiyah, a native of Gardaiz in the Ghaznin territory [pro¬ 
bably an earlier writer even than Abu-l-Fa|l-i-Baihahl, though not much], in 
his Zain-ul-Akhbar, who says that Mahmud, towards the end of 404 h., deter¬ 
mined to attack that fort, and that Naro Jai-pal, on becoming aware of it, 
placed a strong garrison therein and retired himself towards the valley of 
Kashmir. Mines were sprung, and the Turks kept up such a fire of arrows 
against those who showed themselves upon the walls that the place surrendered 
in 405 it. This very rare and important work I have commenced translating. 

The next mention of Nandanah occurs in Abu- 1 -Fa^l-i-Baihahl’s work, 
wherein it is said it was “impossible to leave that jaghar—yw—a narrow 
pass between hills bordering upon a hostile country—where was the fort of 
Nandanah, without being properly taken care of." Our author also men¬ 
tions it in several places, and it is mentioned in some other works, including 
the TabaVit-i-Akbaii [It appears to have been copied from Zain-ul Akhbar], 
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During that contest Malik [Suljan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba- 
jah, opened the door of his treasury, and conferred numc- 

Khuksat-nt-T.iwflrtkh, and Firishtah, both under Mahmud's reign, and in 
many other places, os well as by ’Abbas, Sarwapd, the Afghan historian, and 
other writers; yet, by some means or other, it has been turned into " NArdln" 
by a few Muhammadan writers—or rather copyists —and by almusl all Eu¬ 
ropean translators, after the same fashion as Tara'in—the present Tatawari— 
has been turned into "A 'drain." No such places as "Nanlin" and “Nariin" 
ever existed. See also Elliot, India : vol. ii., pages 448 to 450. Firishtah's 
mode of spelling it is Nandiinah, and, in this instance, Dow spells it tolerably 
correct, and is followed by Briggs. 

Although it is declared [Elliot, India : vol. ii. page 451] that “the name 
of Ninduna cannot be restored,” I shall make an effort to restore that of Nan- 
DANAH, and, I think, not unsuccessfully. 

NandaNau, as late as the latter part of the last century at least, was the 
name of a district, and formerly of a considerable tract of country, and a 
fortress, in the Sind-Sagar Do-abah of the Fanjab — but the name, to judge 
from the Fanjab Survey Maps, appears to have t>een dropped in recent times— 
lying on the west hank of the Bihat, Wihat, or Jhilam. It contained within it 
part of the hill country, including the tallah or hill of the Jogi, Dala-nath, a 
sacred place of the Hindus, which hill country was known to the Muhammadan 
writers ns the Koh-i-JQd, Koh-i-BlIa-nSth, and to the people dwelling therein 
as the Makhialah, janjhiii, or Jud Mountains, which we style the bait Range, 
from the number of mines of rock salt contained within them, and lay between 
Pln<J-i-Dadan Khan [so called after a former Khokhar chief named Dadan 
Khan] and Khuih-ab, and now composes part of the Shah-pur [Fur or Fur. i. e. 
Porus] District of the present Rawol l’indi Division under the l’anjab Govern¬ 
ment. There was also another separate and smaller district named Nandan- 
fir , a little farther north, and there is a small river named Nandanah in the 
present district of Fatb-i-Jang, in the Rawal Pindl District, also to the north. 
There is also, in this district, a Malik-pur, in ancient days, the residence of 
the provincial governors, which lies in the direct line of route from the Nan* 
DANAH district on the Jhilam to the locality in which Chingiz Khan had 
pitched his camp, previously alluded to. 

It is not impossible that the name of Nandan'ah was, previous to the reign 
of Akbar, applied to the eastern half of the hill tract between Khush-ib, 
Rawal-Pindi, and the Jhilam, including the northern part of the Chul-i-Jal-iU 
—so called after Jalal-ud-Din—in the midst of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah, which 
formed, during the rule of the Churls and the Turkish Slave Kings of Dihll, 
the north-western province of Hind and Sind. The authority of the last-named 
rulers does not seem to have extended to the eastern bank of the Sind, except 
on the advance of an army to enforce it, nor northwards over the mountain 
tracts ; and the Khokhars, along with the Awan-kars, Kathar.% Qhakars, and 
other less numerous tribes, and, like thc.n, still inhabiting that strong country 
—the ancient Gandharah of the Hindus—were not reduced to the subjection of 
the rulers of Hindustan till the time of Akbar. 

Ill the reign of Suljan Mu'izz- ud-Dfn, Mubammad-i-Sam, his rule, which 
extended from Ghaznir to Lahor and Dihll, did not extend, save very nomi¬ 
nally, over this hilly country ; and it was liecause the Khokhars, and others, 
in alliance with them, closed the route between GJjazmn and Lahor, as referred 
to in note ', page 481, that he had to march into this very frontier district of 
Nandanah to coerce them. The fortress of that name seems to have been 
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rous benefits upon the people, and showed such proofs of 
boldness, ability, expertness, and courage that the men- 

for the same object as that for which Sher Shih. Afghan, founded the fort of 
Ruhtas in after years. Whether it was founded on the site of the fort of Nan- 
rus.ui it is difficult to say, but is more than probable, for Abu-l-FajI docs not 
mention it in the list of forts in that sartar, which may account for the name 
being less used in later times, but, at a place on the route between Khugh-Sb 
and Makhad on the Sind, named at present l’akka-kot, there are the remains 
of a very strong fortress of ancient times, which may be those of Nandanah. 

In the tract south of the Makhfcilah Mountains or Koh-i-Jud, as far as 
the Sind, and to the north among the hills likewise, and beyond the Sind 
•towards Kapnan and Qliaznin, are the remains of several large towns or cities, 
and substantial buildings, Including the ruins of a considerable city, on the east 
side of the river, named Kahlur [,], which were noticed in the latter part 
of the last century, built in the strongest and most substantia] manner, and 
still to be seen, and whish would be delightfully interesting to explore. The 
country between the Jhilam and the Sind, in the direction I have been referring 
to, teems with ruins of this kind, and the remains of numerous great wells, 
with stone steps to descend into them, named waii —the present termination of 
many village names—in the PanjSbt dialect, baoti in Hindi, and sard-abah in 
Persian. There arc also the extensive ruins of the ancient city of Akarrah, and 
some others, in the lianfi district, the whole of which give undoubted evidence 
of this tract south of the Makhlalah or Ju<l Mountains having been the chief 
route between Hind and Gharntn by Karman and Gardaiz. The more 
northern route by Jhilam, Kawal I'indt, A(ak, and Tcshawar was seldom,lif 
ever used, for the Kh aibar route was not under the control of the Dihlt kings, 
nor was it so good and practicable as the other. [I notice that the periodical 
ravings about the ''only two routes ” from Afghanistan into India have not yet 
ceased.] This may be gathered from the account of Sultan Nagir-ud-Dtn, 
Mahmud's reign farther on, where he marches his forces as far as the Suijharah 
and then sends Ulugh Shan with his best troops to endeavour to expel the 
Mughals from this very tract, and also from the account of Ulugh Khan in the 
following Section. The country on the west of the Sind and on the Kabul 
river nearest to it, on the decline of the Ghurtan. Khwarazmt. and Mughal 
powers, was occupied by confederacies of powerful tribes, among whom were 
Afghans, and on the east side, in the hills, by the tribes before alluded to, 
some of whom, the AwJm-kars and a few others, also held lands on the west 
side near the river Sind, and some even farther west. 

It was from this frontier province of Nandanah that Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 
sent an envoy to I-yal-timish — who was made away with by him—with whom 
Chingiz is said by our author to have been at the same lime negotiating ]!]. 
I-yal-timish had, at this time, ousted his rival JCaba-jah from this portion of 
the Labor territory, and had compelled him to content himself with Multan, 
Ofihfihah, and Sind, aJlhuugh, from what subsequently occurred, the hold of 
either of the rivals upon the frontier district of Nandanah could not have 
been very firm or very secure. At page 293, our author says, that I-yaJ- 
timish, on hearing of Sul{an Jalal-ud-Dtn's overthrow by the Mughals on the 
Sind and retreat towards the frontiers of the Dihli kingdom, “ despatched"— 
in his account of I-yal-timish farther on, be says he “ marched"—"‘t he troops 
of Dihlt towards Lahor [into the province of Labor ?] against the Sultan, who 
thereupon "turned aside, and proceeded towards Sind and Shvastan.” They 
were in great terror of the Khwarizmis’ at Dibit; but Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, 
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tion thereof will endure upon the pages of time until the 
judgment day. 

This affair of the fortress [of Multan] happened in the 
year 621 H.; and, one year and a half subsequently, the 
Maliks of Gtiur*. through the ravages of the Mughal 
infidels, joined Malik [Sultan] Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah ; 
and, in the latter part of the year 623 H., a body of [the 
tribe of] Khali, a part* of the Kh.warazmi forces, acquired 
supremacy over the district of Mangurah *, which is [one] 
of the cities of Siwastan, and their head was Malik Khan, 
the Kh,alj *. 

who had no more than about 10,000 ruen with him, was unable to face the 
immense forces of the Dihll kingdom, and therefore lie contented himself, for 
the time, with the Sind-Sagar Do-abah and part of Sind. Had he appeared 
on the scene a few years earlier, before the Turk chiefs of the Mu'izz! and 
Jjujhi dynasties had been overpowered and slaughtered by I-yal-timigh, be 
might easily have maintained a permanent footing in India, 

From the fact of Nandanah being contained in the List of l-yal-timlsh's 
victories, although no mention even of such an expedition is given under his 
reign, he may have endeavoured to gain possession of it; and he certainly was 
advancing towards that part when attacked by the illness which compelled him 
td return, and which shortly after caused his death. This frontier tract must 
haye been held by the Mughal* after taking the fort of Nandanaii, for the 
very first act of his son Na$Ir-ud-Din, Mahmud, when he came to the throne, 
eleven years after, was to march into the Panjab and despatch Ulugh Khan 
from the banks of the Sinjharah with his forces “ to ravage the Koli-i-Jud and 
the parts about Nandanau,” and to check the inroads of the Mughals, who, 
in the preceding reign of Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, Bahrain Shah, had taken laLhor and 
attacked Ochehah. 

1 Who the “Maliks” of GJjiir were at this period will be fouad in the 
account of the Mughal invasion in the last Section. The ravages of the 
Mughal here referred to have nothing whatever to do with “ this invasion” or 
irruption of Turti the Mughal. See Elliot, vol. ii. page 303. 

* Not even the printed text will admit of this sentence being rendered : " The 
army of Khalj, consisting of ALL the forces of Khtvarizm," See. El.LIoT, 
vol. ii. page 303. 

4 The word used is of Man${ir.il), and signifies literally depressed or 
low land ; also a portion of land, country, region, tract, &c. With Siwastan 
the word alt* j s used, which is the plural of ok—a district, province, country, 
as well as town, city, inhabited place. 

* It is possible that this may be our author’s version of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din's 
operations against Kaba-jah ; hut it is evident, from the fact that neither here 
nor in his account of Jalal-ud-Din, Mang-bami, does our author, any more 
than Hasan, Nizami, the author of the Taj-ul-Ma’Sjir, give a correct account 
of Suljan Jalal-ud-Din's subjugation of the Khokhars, and the defeat and 
reduction of ^iaba-jah, and occupation of Siwastan, that both writers studiously 
conceal as much as possible what must have been perfectly well known to both 
of them. Other Indian writers who came after them, probably considering 
that contemporary writers might be depended upon, have been led Into the 
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Malik [Sultan] Na$ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, moved on to 
repel them, and a battle took place between the two 

error of not mentioning those matters, if they were aware of them. The 
Khwarazm] .Suljans were very obnoxious to the Gh tiris and their parasites ; 
and, as the Kbwarazmi sovereigns were not on good terms with the Khaltfahs 
of that day, our author’s bigotry doubtless led him, as well as Hasan, Niraml, 
to conceal all that might tend to the honour ami glory of those whom our 
author and his sect considered no lietter than heretics, as well os to pander to 
the vanity of his patrons. Sec page 609. 

Eighteen months after the appearance of the Mughals on the Sind or Indus, 
nnd the Investment of Multan by Turtt or Turtac some time in 623 H., a chief, 
named Malik Kh an by several Writers, and styled “of Hirat,” with his followers 
and the Khalj tribe, or rather the remnant of the Khalj tribe [a portion of this 
great tril* was settled in Garmslr, and some held lands in Nangrahar, north of 
the Karman district, centuries before the Afghans came into it. It is included 
by some in Shanfizan or Sanfcuran or rather the latter is included in Nang¬ 
rahar], the remnant of the Khwarazmf forces in these parts, pressed by the 
Mughal invaders, arrived on tbe n.w. frontier of Sind. This person, however, 
cannot be the great chief re erred to at pages 287, 409, &c.—nor does our 
author say he is, but styles him “the Khalj j" hut some other writers endeavour 
to make out that he is—for, according to Yafa-I, Jahan-Kusha, nnd other 
works, he was slain when endeavouring to reach I’arshor or Iiarshawar, wjien 
the right wing of Sultan Jalal-ud-Din’s small force which he commanded was 
defeated on the banks of the Indus. lie was the son of Jalal-ud-Din’s mater¬ 
nal uncle, and is styled by different names and titles in different histories, jin 
Alfi he is called, Vantin Malik, in Jami’-ut-Tawariih, Amin Malik, and in 
]<autat-U5-§afa, and Hahib-us-Siyar, Yamin-ul-Mulk. It is apparent, however, 
that his correct name and titles were Malik Khan, Yamin-ul-Mulk. See page 
287. 

Abu-I-Ghazi, Bahadur Khan, in his history styles the person last referred 
to Khan Malik, Saif-ud-Din, ’Ighra]c, Malik of the hills of Karman—the 
Sankuran or Shaniizan hills. This however is not correct, for that chief, 
together with others, ’Atam Malik and Nuh, the Jan-dar, after their desertion 
of Sultan Jolal-ud-Din, began to fall out nnd fight among themselves, so that 
within three months of their desertion all three were killed, and their followers 
dispersed ; and, what with those killed by each other and those slain by Changiz 
Khan's forces, after a short time no traces of them were left. 

A Malik Khan commanded the left wing of Jatal-ud-Din’s force in the 
battle on the Indus, and his fate is not recorded. He probably is the person 
meant by our author, and the remains of the deserters from Jalal-ud-Din’s 
army after the victory at llarwan may have been his followers. 

Our author does not appear to have known much more about the situation of 
Man;urahand the district of which it was the chief place than Abu- 1 -Fa?l did. 
It was on the east side of the Indus, and nearly fifty miles from the present 
main stream, and was situated between forty-five and fifty miles n.e. of Haid&r- 
abad. The Khalj fugitives appeared on the N.w. frontier of Sind, of which 
Stwaslan [which gave name to the province] or Sadusan, the present Sibwan, 
was the chief city, and included that district and what we at present call Upper 
Sind. K a ba-jah moved against them and defeated them, and Malik Khan is 
said to have been killed in the engagement. The remaining Kh alj and others 
of bis followers sought the protection of ghams-ud-Dln, I-yal-timish, IJaha- 
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armies, and the Kha li force was overthrown, and the Khan 
[Chief] of the Khali was slain ; and Malik [Sultan] Nagir 
ud-Din, Kaba-jah, returned again to Ochehah and Multan. 

In this same year likewise, the writer of this work, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, reached the city of O chch ah * from Khura¬ 
san by way of £Jhaznin and Banian 7 , by boat, on Tuesday, 
the 27th of the month Jamadt-uI-Awwal, in the year 62411. 
In the month of Zi-Hijjah of the same year, the Firuzi 
College of Ochchah was committed to the charge of the 
author, together with the office of Kazi of the forces * of 

jah’s rival and enemy, who took them under his protection, and subsequently 
marched against Kaba-jah, supported by these fugitives. 

Firishtah, copying some other modern author, places this event in 615 11., 
but it is totally incorrect. He says they came from the outskirts of 
Gh aznln. The Taba\cat-i-Akbari copies from our author. 

* Uchchah, also called Ochchah-i-Jalali, the Europeanized Ueh, Ooch, and 
Ouche, on the Ghara, consisted—I refer to it as it toasts century ago—of seven 
villages of large size. That in which is the tomb of Sayyid Jamal, Bukhari. is 
called Uchchah-i-Sharif, or the Holy ; and that in which another Muham¬ 
madan saint—Makhdum-i-Jahandn-i-Jalian—is buried is styled Dchchali-i- 
M-, 1 ihdum. The part in which the Mughal governors used to dwell is named 
Ofchfhah-i-Mughal, and so on, all seven villages having separate names ; but 
they may he considered as portions, although somewhat apart from each other, 
of one large town. Six or seven luroh [each kuroh 1000 paces] to the north¬ 
ward of Uchchah. the rivers Ghara,-Chimb, and their tributaries fall into the 
Sind, Ab-i-Sind, or Sind-Sagar. 

* The Calcutta text has Mathan or Mithail——here, hut there is no 
such word ill any copy of the text collated. The editor creditors, knowing 
probably that there was a place somewhere on the Indus called Milhan-kol— 
not Mithan with long a —jumped at the conclusion that that must be the place 
referred to. The name contained in every copy of the text is written generally 

—Banian, but occasionally —UanLau. See note ', page 536, and 
notepage 623. The same name occurs in the reign of I-yal-tiinijh, and 
in many other places; and, in the printed text, the name is, generally, eorrcetly 
written. In a note, however, it is turned into f »<■>', hut in two of the most 
modern copies of the text it is turned into *>V and a y respectively ! In 
Elliot's India the printed text is implicitly followed. There is no doubt what¬ 
ever that Multan is not meant, and that it refers to some place between Ghaznln. 
Kapnan, and the tract north or west of the Salt Range, perhaps lianu or 
near it ; and further mention of it in the following pages of this work tends to 
confirm this supposition, but its precise position is difficult to fix. Milhan-ko; 
is a long distance bdmv Uchchah, and would have taken our author much 
out of his way in coming from Ghaznin to that city. 

* Compare Elliot, India, vol. ii. page 304, where thel£a}l-ship, or office of 
£a{i, is turned into " provocation ” / The passage is thus rendered :—“ In the 
month of Zi -1 hijja of the same year the Firozi college at Uch was consigned 
to the care of the author. On the provocation of the army of 'Alau-d din 
BahrAm Shah, in the month of Kabi'u -1 awwal, A.H. 624, Sultan Sa'id 
Shamsu-d din encamped in sight of Uch” ! 
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’Ala-ud-Dln, BahrSm £hah [the son of SultSn Na$ir-ud- 
Din, Kaba-jah] ; and, in the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of 
the same year’, 624 H., the august Sultan, SJiams-ud- 

• There are numerous discrepancies among authors with respect to these 
events ; and our author himself, who was present at Ochchah, makes a different 
statement here from that given by him under the reign of I-yal-tiralgh, page 
611 ; and there says these events happened in 625 H. 

The Tij-ul-Ma’ajir, after stating that the fortress of “ Cchchah-i-Multan " 
was " taken,’’—i. e. Ochchah of Multan, or belonging to Multan, not “ Och 
MulUln,”—and without mentioning that l-yal-timigh was at Ochchah in 
person, says that I-yal-timish, hearing of l-faba-jah’s pride and arrogance, and 
that he had strongly fortified himself within the fort of Bhakar, despatched 
his Waztr against him with a large army. See also Elliot, Inuia, vol. il. 
page 242. 

Other writers again state that, on the flight of Jfaba-jah from Ochchah, 
I-yal-timigh “left his Wozir to carry on the investment of Ochchah, and 
returned himself to Dihli;” and that “the Waztr took that place alter two 
months, and then marched against Bhakar.” 

Another work has that " I-yal-timijh's Waztr marched an army against 

^jCaba-jah, and invested him within the walls of Ochchah ill 624 H.” that “it 

was taken after two months, on the 22nd of Jamadi-ul-Akhir,” and that, 

"after it was taken, Kaba-jah got on board a boat—not what we call boats in 

this country, but vessels of considerable size, with flat bottoms—in order toget 

to Bhakar, and was drowned.” 1 

| 

The favourite author of Indian History writers [because translated probably), 
Firishtah [not his translators], places this event "between 618 It. and 623 y, 
but, as he gives no authority for so doing, and no dates between, there# no 
knowing what year lie means. He places it before the expedition a^inst 
Ranlnhhur, whereas it took place after; and in the lithographed text “re*ed” 
by Briggs, and also in the Calcutta text of our author, Bhakar is turn^Pinto 
Thanktr, which is Bhfanah. The Tabafcat-i-Akbarf also places thiisc events 
in 614 H. some ten years too soon : that was £abi-jah’s first def<fl$ by I-yal- 
timigh. See page 294. 

The real events appear to be as follow, Soon after thaJKhalj and 
KhwarazmI fugitives threw themselves on the protection of I-ydttimiih, he, 
jealous of the power of Kaba-jah, and his overthrow of that rclAaiit of the 
Khwarazmi forces, moved with an army from Dibit, by way of ftbarhindah 
towards Ochchah, whilst the governor of the Lahar province, lAh another 
force, to create a diversion, marched against Multan. I-yal-tinflP reached 
Ochchah on the 1st of Rabt'-ul-Awwal, 625 H. [February, 1227 £■.], having 
■ent on the principal part of his army, under the Waztr, thtdMf^m-ul-Mulk, 
the EJjwajah, Muhammad, son of Abu-Sa'td, Junaidt^T few days in advance. 
He, I-yal-timish, sat down before the place and investtd it, and detached his 
Waztr, with a large force, against the fortress of Bhs^ar, whither Kaba-jah, 
on becoming aware of I-yal-timish’s coming against hiA had withdrawn with 
most of his forces and his treasures. These events happened 'during the hot 
season of 625 H., and part of the Wazir's force dropAi down to Bhakar by 
water, and part went by land, and had to march througHdenseyanifrtf. 

It is remarkable that neither Lhurt [now often pi-ounced Rohit] nor 
Sakar arc mentioned here where we might naturally fll vc expected to have 
heard something about them, especially of Lubrt, for onB c plain immediately 
north of it the troops of I-yal-timish probably encami^P, 1 M y probably, 
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Danya wa ud-Din [I-yal-timish] pitched his camp in sight 

because there can be no doubt but that the course of the Indus, at this part, 
has greatly altered during the lapse of upward of six centuries, and with 
respect to the fortress of Bhakar in particular, and its connexion with Sakar. 

To return to O chch nh however : some say it held out vigorously for a 
period of two months and twenty days ; but, as it capitulated—some say it 
was taken—on Tuesday, the 29th—one author says the 22nd —of Jam3dt-ul- 
Akhir—this must he incorrect, as, between the two dates given for the arrival 
of I-yal-timish and the fnll of O chch ah. is a period of exactly four months. 
Our author, although present, can scarcely l>e depended upon, for here he 
says it occurred in 624 it,, ami under I-yal-limisJi’s reign says 625 H. 

The author of the TariJih-i-Sind, Mir Ma'jfim, says that I-yal-timish 
marched an army against £ab;i-jah in 624 H., but that the War.tr was left to 
carry out the investment, and 1 -yal-timish returned to lJihlj ; ami that the 
place capitulated 28th of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, 625 H. 

On becoming aware of the fall of Oghchah, Kaba-jah despatched his son, 
Ala-ud-Dln, Muhammad, Bahrain Shah, to treat for an accommodation ; but, 
although he was received with all outward marks of kindness, and matters had 
been discussed, he was not permitted to depart. As the Wazir was close at 
hand to invest Bhakar, Kaba-jah was alarmed ; and, with the fate of Taj ud- 
Din, I yal-duz, before his eyes, threw himself on board a boat in order to 
escape, and was drowned by the sinking of the vessel on the 22nd of Jamadt- 
ul-Akhir, 625 H. 

/According to the Taj-ul-Ma'ajir, Ifnba-jah, having been invested in Bhakar 
by the Wazir, and the place reduced to extremity, then despatched his son to 
I-y&l-timis]], with an olTering of too lake of Dilili-wals [a coin so called], and 
rooo dresses of different kinds ; but, being alarmed at the detention of his 
son, shortly after, died of grief ! He left treasures to the amount of 500 Inks 
of Dihli-wals, 1000 large river boats, jewels and valuable pearls, inlaid 
vessels of silver and gold, costly garments and other valuable property, 
the whole of which was appropriated by 1 -yal-timish. What became of 
Muhammad, Bahram Shah. Kaba-jah's son, is not known. 

The Jami'-uI-IJikayat, a book of anecdotes, written about this period, and 
dedicated to the Waztr of I-yal-timish, stales—but the statements contained 
in such works must he received with due caution—that “ I-yal-tinvsh sent an 
army to repress the encroachments of Kaba-jah,” but does not mention 
Oghchah expressly, and adds, that “he, being unable to cope with this 
army, sent his forces to Bhakar in boats. The troops of Dihli reached 
Bhakar on the 10th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 625 H., and preparations for attack 
were made. It was, however, not made until near seven tcreeks after, on 1st 
of Jamadi-ul-Awwa) ; but Kaba-jah, driven from the outer walls, lost the 
town and had to retire to the fort." This description, however, is not appli¬ 
cable to the island of Bhakar in its present extent. Kaba-jah is then said to 
have offered to capitulate, if he were allowed to send away his sons and his 
treaaure. This was refused; and*he, placing no faith in his conqueror 
[rival TJ, preferring death to surrender and captivity, cast himself from the 
walls into the water, n e night of Thursday, the 19th of Jamadt-ul-AJjhir— 
one month and nineteen days after the first investment of the place. 

As a specimen of the random manner in which history is often written, 
Buda'unt says that the Mughals invested Multan in 611 H., and that, in 
624 H., ljCaba-jah was made captive by Sul[an Shams-ud-Dfn. “and took 
the road of the other world.” 
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of Oehehah. Malik [Sultan] Najir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, dis¬ 
comfited, embarked on boats [with his troops and fol¬ 
lowers ?] and retired towards Bhakar; and [a body of?] the 
Sultan’s forces, along with the Wazlr of the State, the 
Nijiam-ul-Mulk, set out in pursuit of him, and invested him 
within the fortress of Bhakar \ 

Sultan Sbams-ud-Dln, I-yal-timish, remained encamped 
before the gate of the fortress of Ochchah for a period of 
two months and twenty-seven days. On Saturday, the 
27th of the month, Jamadi-ul-Awwal*, the citadel of Ofih- 
chah was given up. When the news of the capture of the 
place reached Malik [Sultan] Na^ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, he 
sent his son, ’Ala-ud-Dln, Bahram Shah, to the presence of 
the Sultan. Subsequent to his reaching the camp of the 
Sultan, on the 22nd of the month, Jam&di-ul-Akhir. in¬ 
formation arrived of the taking of Bhakar ; and that Malik 
[Sultan] Najir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, had drowned himself in 
the river Sind, and the term of his existence was severed \ 
The period of his rule in the land of Sind, and Ocbshah, 
and Multan, was twenty-two years. \ 


IV. MALIX BANA-UD-DIN, TUQHRIL*. UL-MUTZZl-US- 
SULJANI. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, Tughril, was a Malik of excellent 
disposition, scrupulously impartial, just, kind to the poor 
and strangers, and adorned with humility. He was one 
of the slaves of the early part of the reign of the Sultan-i- 
Ghazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mubammad-i-Sam, and the latter 
had raised him likewise to a high degree of rank; and, 

1 The printed text [and Firijhtah in his work] turns this name into Thanktr, 
which is Bhianah, although Bhakar is mentioned correctly immediately 
after 1 

1 Impossible, considering that Zf-Hijjah is the last month of the year, and 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal the third. He must either mean that he reached Dchchah 
in 623 H., or that it was surrendered in 6*5 11. See page 296, where he con¬ 
tradicts both the date of his own arrival at Ochchah and also the year in which 
it was taken. 

8 Compare Elliot here, vol. ii. page 304. 

4 'Jughrul, with short u before the final /, is the name of a bird ; but the 
name of this chief, like that of several of the Saljufc rulers, is spelt Tughril. 
All writers agree that Bahi-ud-Din, Tughril, was one of the greatest, most 
amiable, and most accomplished of Sultan Mu’ize-ud-Din’s mamluks. 
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when the fortress of Thangir 1 , [or Thankir], which is [in ?] 
the territory of Bhianah, with the Rae of which warfare 
was being carried on, was taken, it was made over to Baha- 
ud-Din, Tughril’s charge, and that part became flourishing 
and prosperous through his means. From different parts 
of Hindustan and Khurasan merchants and men of repute 
had joined him, and to the whole of them he was in the 
habit of presenting houses and goods which used to become 
their property, so that, on this account, they would dwell 
near him. 

As the fortress of Thankir was not suitable as a place of 
residence for him and his following, Malik Baha-ud-Din, 
Tughril. founded, in the territory of Bhianah, the city of 
Suljan-kot, and therein took up his abode, and used con¬ 
tinually to despatch [bodies of] cavalry towards Gwaliyur. 
When the Sultan-i-Ghazi [Mu’izz-ud-Din] retired from the 
foot [of the walls] of the fort of Gwaliyur, he said to Baha- 

1 The discrepancies of authors with regard to the taking of this fortress, and 
tjie operations against Gwaliyur are great. 

Our author himself, under the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, states that 
Kujb ud-DIn subdued Nahrwalah, Thangtr, Gwaliyur, and Budi’un, and here 
contradicts himself. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asir says Thangtr was taken in 592 H., and that Kujb-ud- 
Dtn, having joined the Sultan’s forces, the royal army moved against Gwaliyur, 
and invested it in that same year. Rae Solankh Pal sued for peace, became 
tributary, and was allowed to retain his possessions. 

The TabaVat-i-Akbari says Sultan Mu'izz*ud-Dtn made the expedition to 
Ifinnauj and Banaras in 589 H., and, leaving Kutb-ud-DIn as his repre¬ 
sentative in Hind, returned to Ghazntn. Immediately after, that work states, 
“ £utb-ud-Dtn subdued Thangtr, Gwaliyur, and Buda’un, and then invaded 
Nahrwaiah/ 1 but gives no dates ; and then adds, without mentioning any other 
event between, that, “ when betwpen Tus and Sarakhs, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din 
heard of the death of his brother,” which happened in 599 H., according to our 
author. 

The Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa also says that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, after the 
conquest of Ifinnauj and Banaras, left £u[b-ud-Drn, as his deputy in India, 
and that the latter took Gwaliyur, Buda’un, and other places, but Thangtr is 
not mentioned, and, in this statement. Haft I^ltm and Buda’unt agree. 

Alft, which is the most correct apparently, has, “Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Muhammad-i-Sam, again entered Hind in 590 H., ami look Thangtr [or 
Thankir], which was an exceedingly strong place, and then marched against 
Gwaliyur/’ about which more will be mentioned in the following note. 

It is amusing to compare Firishtah here—the text I mean—his account of 
these events, first, under the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, and, subsequently, 
in his account of JCulb-ud-Dtn, i-bak, and Baha-ud-Din, Tughril.- They are 
related in three different ways, and neither in details nor in dates do they 
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-ud-Din, Tughril: “I must leave this stronghold to thee 
[to take].” In concurrence with this hint, Malik Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril. stationed a body of forces from his own 
troops at the foot of the fort of Gwaliyur, and near by, at 
the distance of one league, he erected a fortification, in order 
that the Musalman horsemen might remain within it at 
night, and, when the day should break, push on to the 
foot of the fort" [walls]. 

They were occupied in this manner for the period of a 
year ; and, when the defenders of Gwaliyur became reduced 
to straits, they sent emissaries to the Sultan- [Malik at that 
period] i-Karim, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and gave up the fort 
to him 7 ; and [consequently] between Malik Baha-ud-Din, 

1 The more recent copies of the text differ somewhat from this ; but the 
oldest and best copies are as above. 

r Neither here, nor under the reign of Sultan Mu’iiz-ud-Din, does our 
author give ui the details in consecutive order, his constant failing. The 
Sultan, having gained possession of Thangir, moved against Gwaliyur. 
Arrived there, he found it would be impossible to take it by a coup de main, 
and that the only way to reduce it would be by a regular investment, and 
reduction of the defenders to straits, which would occupy a considerable time, 
The Rae of Gwaliyur, becoming aware of the Sul{£n's deliberations on thd 
matter, hastened to present himself before him, with rich presents and 
offerings, and conciliated him, and, for a time, he was enabled to preserve 
his territory. 

Elphinstone, led away by the translations of Firijhtah—Briggs’s version 
of which he constantly quotes—and other histories probably, easily, but 
imorrtctly, disposes of these affairs. He says, page 315, “next year, Shahib 
u din came back to India, took BiAna, west of Agra, and laid siege f!] to the 
strong fort of GwAIior, in BundAlkond. It is probable [!] that he was recalled . 
by some attack or alarm in KhorAsan, for he left the conduct of the siege of 
Gudli&r to his generals, and returned, without having performed anything of 
consequence [1], to Ghazni.” 

At the time of withdrawing from before the fort, the Suljan remarked to 
Tughril, that, if the fort should be taken [hereafter by his means], it should be 
made over to him. On this account, after the Sultan’s departure, Tughril 
founded the strong fortress of Suljan-kot in the Bhiinah territory and there 
took up his residence, and from thence made constant raids into the Gwaliyur 
territory ; but, finding this of no avail, he founded a strong fortification within 
two leagues [some say much nearer] of it, and made it his headquarters, 
and virtually blockaded GwaliyGr. By making incessant raids upon the 
country round, he sought to reduce the place to extremity. After about a 
year, the defenders, being reduced to great straits, sent agents, with presents 
and rarities, not to Tughril, but to his rival, Malik UuJb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
and delivered up the fortress of Gwaliyur to him. I£utb-ud-Din's having 
accepted this offer was the cause of enmity between the two Turk mamluks, 
and, had not Tughril been suddenly removed from the scene by the hand 
of death, hostilities would have arisen between them. The Tafkirat-ul- 
Muluk says Tughril died whilst the operations were being carried on. 
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Xughril, and [Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, there used to 
exist a little of the leaven of vexation. 

Malik Baha-ud-Din, TugJiril, was a man of exemplary 
faith, and, in the district of Bhianah, numerous proofs of 
his goodness remained; and he died, and was received into 
the Almighty's mercy. 

After this, an account will likewise be given in this 
TabakAt of the KJiali Maliks who were [among] those of 
the reign of the beneficent Sultan' Kutb-ud-Din, and 
accounted among the servants of the Sultan-i-Ghazi. Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, in order that, when the readers 
[of this work] acquire knowledge respecting all the Maliks 
and Amirs of HindOstln, they may utter a benediction 
upon the author, and pray unto the Omnipotent for the 
eternal dominion and perpetual sovereignty of Sultan 
NAsir-ud-Dunya wa ud-DIn, AbO-l-Muzaffar-i- 
MahmOd, the son of the Sultan, the Kasim [co-sharer] of 
the Lord of the Faithful’: and may Almighty God per¬ 
petuate the dynasty, Amin ! 

There is no date given of the surrender of Gwaliyur to t£ulb-ud-Din, but, 
from what our author states about the “ leaven of vexation ” between 
^£u(b-ud-Din and Tughril, and what other writers say respecting Tughril's 
determination of appealing to arms on account of £utb-ud-Din's interference 
with respect to this fortress, we may conclude that its surrender must have 
taken place just before or immediately after the death of Sultan Mu'izz-ud- 
Din, who would probably, had he lived longer, have interfered in this 
matter out of his great regard for Tughril, his ancient slave, lfutb-ud- 
Dtn, after the Suljan’s death, would scarcely have kept himself entirely at 
Lahorout of fear of Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, with another rival like Baha-ud- 
Din, Tughril, in his rear , lest they might act in concert. 

Firightah mentions these events in his account of Tughril as though they 
had happened in 607 It. ! See also note 5 , page 516. 

Gwaliyur did not long remain in Musalman possession however, and it 
was recovered shortly after by the Hindus, during the confusion which 
arose on the death of Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak- and the accession of his adopted 
son ; and, it was not until many years after—in 630 11.—that I-yal-timiih 
could gain possession of it. See under Ais reign farther on. 

* Not so : Malik Kutb-ud-Din wits a slave at this time, and continued a 
slave till after Suljan Mu'izz-ud^Din’s assassination ; and the first of the 
Khali rulers of Lakhanawati died before flutb-ud-Dm received /us manu¬ 
mission. / 

« See note 4 , pages 310./315, and 388, and note J . On his later coins 
the title is Najir-i-Amir-ujfMuminin, and as our author himself states in his 
account, of Najir-ud-Din/Mabmud’s reign farther on. 
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V. MAI.lK.UL-GHAZj. IKHTIY AR-UD-DIN. MUHAMMAD, SON 
OF UAK.HT-YAR *. KHALjb IN THE TERRITORY OF 
LAKHANAWATI *. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that this 
Muhammad, son of BaJsht-yar.bclonged to the &halj [tribe] 
of Ghur, and the territory of Garmsir*; and that he was a 
man impetuous, enterprising, intrepid, bold, sagacious, and 
expert He came from his tribes to the court of (jfcaznin, 
and [to] the Audience Hall of dominion of the Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Dln, MuJiammad-i-Sam. In the Diwan-i-’Ari? 

1 In the more recent copies of the text, the word ^—"son of” has been 
left out, but the ijafat—the kasrah or », governing the genitive, even in them 
is understood, if not written ; and thus, with European and some local Indian 
Muhammadan writers, the father has had the Credit for what the son per- 
formed. The same error, of omitting the kasrah or Dot understanding the 
grammatical structure, has caused the ancestor of the Ghurian Sultans, 
Muhammad, son of Surf, noticed at page 320, to be made Muhammad 
STirt— one person—instead of two. The father’s name it appears was Bakht- 
yar [i. e. the Fortunate or Lucky], the son of Mahmud. 

At page 517, in every copy of the text, our author styles him ’Izz-ud-Din/ 
instead of Ikhtiyar-ud-Dln. 

s My oldest copy|of the text gives the vowel points as above. There is no 
doubt but that the Correct name is Lakhmana-wati, or Lakshmana-wajI 
from Lakhmana or Lakshmana, the son of Dasarata, and half-brother of 
Ram Chandra, and wad, the contraction of wall—habitation, dwelling, 
home—the country of Lakhmana. 

* The most absurd statements have been made with respect to the people 
named Khali, the plural of which, according to the 'Arab mode of writing, 
is Akhlaj. It is also written, but rarely, Khalaj ; but some few Muham¬ 
madan Indian authors write it Khilj and Khiljii and most European writers 
have followed them [Dow, however, makes “ Chilligies" of them, although 
Firishtah writes the word like other Muhammadan authors] ; but, accord¬ 
ing to (be fertile imaginations of Europeans, the Khalj——tribe and Ghalzl 
—jyli—tribe are one people—in fact, some roundly assert that the Khalj are 
one and the same race as the Afghan tribe of Ghalzl, without there being 
a shadow of authority for such an assertion in any Muhammadan writer 
whatever. Because the Khalj happened, in the days of the Ghurian Sultans 
[and long prior], to have been located in that part of Khurasan now included 
in what in the present day is styled by the general name of Afghanistan—a 
comparatively modem designation—such toilers, in their innocency, jumped at 
the conclusion that they were Afghans, and*, more than that, that the Khalj 
and Qhalzt must be one and the same people. 

The Khalj are a Turkish tribe, an accountW whom will be found in all 
the histories of that race—the Shajirah-ul-Atrak. N Jami’-ut-Tawarikh. Intro¬ 
duction to the 7 -afar Namah, &c.; and a portion of them had settled in Garnish 
long prior to the period under discussion, from whence they came into Hindustan 
and entered the service of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln. See also note *, page 55a 
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[department of the Muster-Master], because, in the sight 
of the head of that office, his outward appearance was 
humble and unprepossessing, but a small stipend was 
assigned him. This he rejected, and he left Ghaznin and 
came into Hindustan. Arrived at the capital, Dihli [there 
likewise], by reason of his humble condition, not finding 
favour in the sight of the [head of the] Muster-Master’s 
department, he was also rejected. 

Muhammad-i-BakJjt-yar then left Dihlf and proceeded 
to Buda'un, to the presence of the holder of that fief, the 
Sipah-Salar [Commander or Leader of troops], Hizabr-ud- 
Din, Hasan-i-Adib, and he fixed a certain salary for him. 

The paternal uncle of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar—Muham¬ 
mad, son of Mahmud—was in [the army of\ Ghaznln [and 
his nephew joined him ]; and, when the battle was fought at 
T^a’ in in which the Golah [Rac Pithora] was defeated, 
’AH, [styled] Nag-awri, entertained Muhammad-i-Mabmud 
[///if uncle] in his own service. When he [’All] became 
feydatory of Nag-awr, he stood up among his brethren [sic], 
Jrjd conferred a kettle-drum and banner upon Mubammad- 
llMabmud, and made over to him the fief of Kashmandl 
nor Kashtmandi]; and, after his [Muhammad-i-Mahmud's] 
de^th, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar became feudatory in his 
place *. 

Afi»r (some time he proceeded into Awadh to the pre¬ 
sence of ’^lalik Husam-ud-Dm, Aghul-Bak. As he had 
acquired i horse and efficient arms, and in several places 
had shown activity and gallantry, Bhagwat or Bhugwat 

4 This passage is defective more or less in every copy of the text collated, 
and most of them are-the most modem copies—hopelessly so. To make 
sense of it I have been obliged to add a few words, but they are those only 
whiclj are in italics within (rackets. The greater part of what is stated there, 
however, is corroborated by others; and the only parts which are doubtful 
are*those respecting the nephew joining the uncle, and ’All, N&g-awrf’s 
“standing up among his brethren.” The latter was probably a Khalj. 

The three chiefs here mentioned appear to have been quite independent, 
at very nearly so, of Malik 3 ^u$b-ud-D]n, I-bak’s authority; and this, 
j seemingly, was why Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, entered their service. The 
very fact of these Khalj rulers hieing put in the same Section with l£utb-ud- 
Dln, I-bak, Nasir-ud-DIn, Kaba-jah, and Baha-ud-Din, 'fughril, and 
numbered consecutively, shows that Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, was not an 
officer of Kutb-ud-Dln, but only partially dependent on him as the Sultan’s 
representative at Dihli; and, in the same manner, his successors were to all 
intents independent until the last was overcome by I-yal-timiah. 
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[o^l, and BhiOlt or Bhiwali [^ysi;'] were conferred 
upon him in fief; and, being a man of valour and intre¬ 
pidity, he was in the habit of making incursions into the 
territory of Muner and Bihar 8 , and used to obtain booty 


• These names are thus written in the oldest copies and are confirmed by 
the best of the modem copies of the text, and, as they are important, I give 
the original Persian. These fiefs were situated between the Ganges and the 
Karmnh-nasah, to the eastward of and adjoining Chunar-gayh, and two par- 
ganahs still bear the same names. The town of Bhfuli [anglicized Bhoelee] is 
still the chief town of the latter, but there is a difficulty with respect to the 
name of the principal place of the Bhagwat or Bhugwat parganah in those 
days, and it is most probable that the hill and fortress of Chunar-gnyh was 
included in it. See Indian Atlas, sheet 88. That the places mentioned in the 
text were in the part named is singularly corroborated by what others say 
were the names of Muhammad, son of Bakllt-yar’s fiefs, mentioned in the 
following note ; for the places referred to arc evidently the modem anglicized 
Patfetak and Kuntil [Kuntilah ?], the former being only two miles north and 


nine west, and the latter one mile north; and twenty-eight miles west / d 
Bhutlt. All these three places moreover are immediately west of the KarirfljT ^ 
nasah, which river was the boundary of the Bihar territory. In the pri^g, ei ] 

text these places are turned into Sahlal [>±>14-] or Sahlaft [.a_I4-] ffi j 

Sahill or Sihwali [Jy*-]—in fact, anything but what is correct. v^ e , 

Elliot: India, vol. ii., page 305. ^ 

* There is considerable difference between our author and » ncl J ) 1 
writers here, and also in other places ; and, as I proceed I will | 

abstract of what they say. Of * M 

Ikhliyar-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Baihl-yar—as I shall in fn - , , c ^ n ° ^ 
him—that is son of Bakht-ynr, the Khali, who was never a (A-WApu, 
“History of India” written for the Calcutta University notwitk^ther °f 
was one of the headmen of the Kh ali tribe dwelling in ai/d welling * 1 ^ 
south-west border of GLur. He was endowed with gTeat ' _/ w - t 

(lorn, and liberality, was of robust and powerful form, withthe'’ menie ] 
long amis—os described by our author. During the rcigrof ‘ 
Mu’izz-ud-Din he came to Ghaznin in search of service diF f 0 
stirring times, and, subsequently, not obtaining employment suan ^ ^ 
desired, he came into Hind, and proceeded to Labor. There hialt. , ^ 

get on with JfuSb-ud-Dfn, it is said, SO he proceeded farther eastwt* cl ^ K 
joined the Malik-ul-Mu’ajjara [the great Malik], Husam-ud-Din, v, 

Bak [see note 5 , p«tge 516, para, u], who held in fief a considerable tW ~i 
country in the Do- 5 b, and on the east side of the river Gang, independeI c ‘ n W_ (; 
Ku{b-ud-DIn’s authority. According to another author, Sul$an Mu’izz-V el \ 
Din conferred on Oghul-Bak the fortress of Kol and its dependencies, whJ ns \ 
is iu the Do-ib. Muhammad.i-Bakllt-yar was taken into that Malik's scrvict^ 


and, soon after, was despatched with some forces into Aivadh [C~*“— 1 
Thomas, “ I’athX.n Kings of DehlI," page no, who mak?s«by> jumped at 
stlMr of Oude" and note page $38, farther on] ; and, on.at, that the I£halj 


he gave proofs of his valour and prowess against his Hin 

After this, Husam-ud-Din, Oghul-Bak, conferrecbnom will be found in all 
PaTitah—[L at. 25°, Long. 82“ 54 1 ], and KiiNjami'-ut-Tawarikll, Intro- 
Long. 82'' 3S J ], the Kuntil of the Indian Atlas. them had settled in Gannsir 
[From a similarity in the names, some comparative they came into Hindustan 

to note *, page 55 °- 
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from it, until he acquired ample resources in the shape of 
horses, arms, and men; and the fame of his alertness and 
bravery, and the booty [he had acquired], became noised 
abroad. Bodies of Akhlai 7 . from different parts of Hin¬ 
dustan, turned their faces towards him ; and his reputation 
reached Sultan [Malik] Kutb-ud-Din, who despatched a 
robe of distinction to him, and showed him honour. Having 
been honoured with such notice and favour, he led a force 
towards Bihar, and ravaged that territory. 

He used to carry his depredations into those parts and 
that country until he organized an attack upon the fortified 
city of Bihar. Trustworthy persons have related on this 
wise, that he advanced to the gateway of the fortress of Bihar 


authors of Altbar's time, and some European translators and writers, have been 
led to suppose that these places referred to Patidlt —[Lat. l"f 41', Long. 
79° 4o'], and Kanpilah Lai. 27 0 37', l.ong. 79' 21', lying on the 

southern bank of the Ganges a few miles N.N.W. of Buda'un, but no less 
than three degrees west, and alioutthe same distance north, of the places referred 
to by our author above ; whilst FAVfTAH and KuntilaH are within a fan 
mates oj Bhucwat and BltiOu, and situated in the same tract of country 
irf mediately west of the Karmah-nasah. They are equally convenient for 
hjuner—a very old place at the confluence of the Soane [Son] with the Ganges, 
on iVf, right bank of the former—and Bihar, as well as Aivadh. The town of 
I’a\ *. "s about five miles south of the fort of Chunar-gaph, and had a ram- 
part^ srt when Chait Singh, the rebel Zamfndir of Banaras, garrisoned 
it in 1781 ; but it is not entered in the Indian Atlas, and may have since gone 
to comparative decay.] 

Mufoammad-i-Bakht-yar now began to carry his depredations into Bihar and 
Muner as well as into Awadh, on his own account, and acquired great booty. 
Hearing of his valour and prowess, KtiJb-ud-Dln, I-bak, sent him [from Lahor 
according to Buda'unt] a dress of honour of great value, for, at this period, 
Husam-ud-Dln, Oghul-Rak, is no more mentioned. 

It will be seen from these statements, as well as from the statement of our 
author, that Mubnmmad-i-Bakht-yar was never Sipah-Salar in Awadh. The 
mistake appears to have arisen from his having entered the service of Husam- 
iid-Din, Ughul-Bak, who was a .Sipah-Salar and held the fief of Awadh, or 
by confounding Mubammad-i-Hakht-yar’s name with that of the Sipah-Salar, 
Hizabar-ud-Dfn, mentioned above by our author. See Tho.mas : “ Patman 
Kings of DehlI,” page no. 


' This favour, on the part of lfutb-ud-Din, as well as Mubammad-i- 
valour and generosity becoming noised abroad, bodies of Akhlaj 
seemingly, was' 1 .’* f° rccs ’ n HindOsUn from all parts began to flock around 
very fact of these'lt . vel 7 powerful. He subdued the territory of Bihar, after 
Din, I-bak, Na^ir-S tbc infidels of that part, and booty to a vast 

numbered consecutively,’?,^ 3, After these successes he presented himself 
officer of ^Cuib-ud-Din, at that time, taken up his residence nt Dihlf, 

representative at Dihli; a^b -ud-Din, for his master was still alive and he 
intents independent until t!*' 
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with two hundred horsemen in defensive armour, and sud¬ 
denly attacked the place. There were two brothers of 
Farghanah. men of learning, one Nizam-ud-Dln, the other 
Samsam-ud-Din [by name], in the service of Muhammad- 
i-Bakht-yar; and the author of this book met with' Sam- 
sam-ud Din at I-akhanawat! in the year 641 H„ and this 
account is from him. These two wise brothers were soldiers' 
among that band of holy warriors when they reached the 
gateway of the fortress and began the attack, at which 
time Muhammad-i-Bakht-var. by the force of his intre¬ 
pidity, threw himself into the postern of the gateway of the 
place, and they captured the fortress, and acquired great 
booty. The greater number of the inhabitants of that place 
were Brahmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had 
their heads shaven ; and they were all slain. There were 
a great number of books' there ; and, when all these books 
came under the observation of the Musalmans, they sum¬ 
moned a number of Hindus that they might give them 
information respecting the import of those books; but the 
whole of the Hindus had been killed’. On becoming a<i- 
quainted [with the contents of those books], it was found 
that the whole of that fortress and city was a college, and 
in the Hindu! tongue, they call a college [*- <j a.] Bihar*. 

When that victory was effected, Muhammad-i-BaJjht- 
y 3 r returned with great booty, and came to the presence 
of the beneficent SultSn 4 , Kutb-ud-D!n, I-bak, and re¬ 
ceived great honour and distinction. A party of Amirs at 
the capital [Dihlt], through the noising abroad of Mu^am- 

8 A few modem copies say, “he, $am$am-ud-Din, discovered the 
author,” &c. 

1 jSn-baz, which does not mean “ active .” 

1 Books on the religion of the Hindus. 

a The Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh, which quotes our author verbatim on most 
occasions, says they sent for a number of Hindus, who made them acquainted 
with the contents of the hooks, and in them it was written that that fortress 
and city was called a college, but, correctly, a Budhist monastery. 

a In Persian words derived or borrowed from the Sanskrit the letter b is 
often substituted for Nagari w —thus, Bihar or Wihar, but there is no 
e in the word : hence Behir is impossible. 

4 He was not then Sultan, and his master, Suljan Mu'izz-ud-Din, was 
still alive, and was assassinated thirteen years afterwards , and, some time even 
after that event, Malik £uJb-ud-Dfn received his manumission and the title 
of Sultan from the nephew of Mu’izz-ud-Din. Our author does not mean 
that KuJb-ud-Dtn was Sultan at that very time. He was not Sul$an, in fact, 
during the lifetime of Muhammad-i-Bakllt-yar, • 
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mad-i-Bakht-yar’s praises', .and, at beholding the honour 


1 After having pained possession of Bihar, Mubnmmnd-i-Bakhtyar, taking 
along with him valuable presents, part of the spoils, proceeded to wait upon 
Malik K°th-ud-Dln, at this time the representative of Sultan Mu’lrz-ud-Din 
in Hindustan. By the generality of authors he is said, more probably, to 
have gone to Dihll for the purpose ; but, as previously stated in next to last 
para, of note*, page 516, it was whilst ^Cuth-ud-Din was at Makobah, in the 
Kalbi territory, in 599 H. —which should be 589 It. —after taking Kalinjar, 
that Mubammad-i-Bakht-y 5 r presented himself, for it was in 589 H. that he 
moved from BlhSr to invade I^khanawatt See note J , page 558. He was 
received with such distinction, and so many marks of favour were shown hint, 
that the chiefs and ministers of KuJlv-ud-Din's vice-rcgal court became filled 
with envy and hatred of Mubamn1.1d-i-Bakht.3ar. and they licgan to calum¬ 
niate him to Kujb-ud-Din, and to report expressions of a scornful nature 
tuwards himself on the part of Mubammad-i Bakht-yar which he had never 
used. It happened, upon the occasion of KuJh-ud-Djn's holding a public 
audience in the J£nsr-i-Snfed [While Castle], that a rampant elephant was 
brought forward for inspection, and these envious persons began saying, in a 
disdainful and contemptuous manner, that there was no one who would venture 
to stand before that elephant, the like of which was not to l>c found in Hind. 
Kuth-ud-Din, in whose mind they had succeeded in creating an unfriendly 
feeling towards Mn^ammad-i-liakht-yar. proposed to him an encounter with 
th^Alephant. lie agreed at once, and, with the mace he held in his hand, 
d/olt it one blow, but that blow was so effectual that the elephant made off 
l This anecdote is somewhat differently related by another writer, who says 
that these malignants stated to Jfulh-ud-Din that Muhammad i-Ilakht-yar was 
desirous of encountering an elephant, and that I£\itl>-url-Din had a white one, 
which was rampant, and so viulent that the drivers were afraid of it, and which 
he directed should be brought on the course for Mubammad-i-Bakht-yar to 
encounter. He approached it near enough to deal it such r. blow on the trunk 
with his mace os at once put it to flight. 

After his performing this feat, uJIi-iid-iDin distinguished him with still 
greater favour. He cunfcrrotHpon him a special dress of honour of great value 
and a large sum of money; and Miihamm.ad.i-Ualcityar, having donned the 
robe, added money of his own to KuJb-ud-Din’s gift, and distributed the whole 
among those present, and left the assembly with increased renown and honour. 
£u!b-ud-L)iR further distinguished him by giving him a standard and other 
insignia, and confirmed him, on the part of his master, the SultSn, in llicgoveni- 
mentof the tracts he had subdued, and such further conquests as he might make 
in the Lakhapawatf territory; and Mubammad-i-Bakht-yir returned to Bihar. 

Here is a rich specimen of the history taught at present, at least, in the Uni¬ 
versity of Calcutta, as it is from the “ History of India” by Mr. Marshman 1 — 
"Kootub lost no time in despatching one of his slaves, BuKHTJYAR Gjiii.JIK, 
who had risen to command, by his native genius, to conquer Behar. The 
capital was sacked, and the country subdued, and the army returned within two 
years to Delhi, bending beneath the weight of plunder. An attempt was soon 
after made to supplant Bukhtiyar in his master's favour, but it was defeated by 
the prowess he exhibited in a single combat with a LION, which his enemies at 
Court had forced on him. This event established him still more firmly in the 
confidence of Kootub, who sent him, in 1203, to reduce Bengal." 

Now, in the whole of this statement, there is not one atom of truth, and in no 
author, Mubamtuadan or Hindh, will such a statement be found. 

- N n 
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he received, and the gifts bestowed upon him by Sultan 
Kutb-ud-Dln, became envious of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, 
and, at a convivial banquet, they treated him in a reproach¬ 
ful and supercilious manner, and were deriding him and 
uttering inucndocs ; and matters reached such a pitch that 
he was directed to combat with an elephant at the Ka$r-i- 
Safed [White Castle], With one blow, which he dealt the 
elephant on the trunk with his mace*, the elephant fled 
discomfited. 

When Muhammad-i-Bakbt-yar gained that distinction, 
Sultan Kutb-ud-Dln ordered him a rich robe of honour 
from his own special wardrobe, and conferred considerable 
presents upon him. The Sultan [likewise] commanded the 
Amtrs to make him presents, and he received such a 
number of gifts as could not be contained within the limits 
of writing. Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar moreover, in that 
same assembly, dispersed the whole of those presents and 
bestowed them upon the people ; and, with the special 
imperial 7 honorary robe, he departed, and set out towards 
Bihar. (j , 

Fear of him * operated exceedingly in the hearts of ^-e 
unbelievers of the different parts of the territories of Lakli. 
anawat! and Bihar, and the countries of Bang and Kara- 
rud. Trustworthy persons have related after this mannti-, 
that the fame of the intrepidity, gallantry, and victories fcf 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar had [also] reached Rae Lakhmii- 
lah *, whose scat of government was*he city of Nudiah, aid 
who was a very great Rae, and had been on the throne i>r 
a period of eighty years, ' 

At this place, an Anecdote respecting the circum¬ 
stances of that Rae, which had been heard [by the writer], 
is here recorded ; and it is this, that, when his father was 


a See Elliot: India, vol. ii. page 306. Curt signifies a mace, not a “battle- 
axe.” In some modem copies of the text the words “ fled discomfited ” arc 
left out, and we have instead “ Mubammad-i-Ba]tht-yar pursued the ele¬ 
phant no more. 

“ One of the robes probably which $utb.ud-Din had himself received from 
his master, hence it is called a “Suljani” robe. 

* His intrepidity and valour. 

• Another writer styles him Rae Lakhmiah intended, no doubt, 

for the Sanskrit son of Rae Lalchmon [ ^^^ 1 ]. See list of kings of 

Bangalah in Abu- 1 -Fa?l's A'in-i-Akbari, and Dr. Blochmann’s translation, and 
note 1 , page 559. 
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removed from this world, Rae Lakhmaniah was in his 
mother’s womb. The crown was placed on the belly of 
his mother, and all girded up their loins in her service. 
The Raes of Hind used to hold their family in great 
importance, and were wont to consider them in the position 
of Khalifah 1 by descent. , 

When the birth of Lakhmaniah drew near, and the signs 
of giving birth became manifest to his mother, she assem¬ 
bled the astrologers together’, and they made observation 
whether the horoscope was auspicious. With one accord 
they represented : “ If this child should be born at this 
hour, it will be unfortunate exceedingly, and will never 
attain unto sovereignty ; but, if it should be born two hours 
subsequent to this time, it will reign for eighty years.” 
When his mother heard this conclusion from the astro¬ 
logers, she commanded that she should be suspended with 
her head downwards, with her two legs bound together ; 
and the astrologers were placed in order that they might 
coiy- r «iue to observe the horoscope. When the time came, 
thr^ 1 agreed that the [auspicious] hour of birth was now 
arAvcd. She directed that she should be taken down, and 
forthwith Lakhmaniah was born s . On reaching the ground, 
his mother, unable any longer to endure the agony of 
labour, died, and Lakhmaniah was placed upon the throne 

He reigned for a period-of eighty years, and trustworthy 
persons have related to this effect, that, little or much, 
never did any tyranny proceed from his hand ; and whoso¬ 
ever preferred a request to him for anything, other than 
one lak [one hundred thousand] he did not bestow, after 
the manner of the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, the 
Hatim of his time. It has been narrated on this wise, that, 

1 The words “Khalifah by descent” [**d- ]. here used by our 

author, and Pcghwa, by others, plainly indicate that his family was looked 
upon in the light nf heads or supreme leaders it spiritual , not temporal matters, 
and Rae Lakhmaniah, not as a “powerful monarch” and “lord paramount,” 
for power of that kind he evidently did not possess. Compare Elliot: India, 
vol. ii. page 307. 

• 1 There is not a word about “ Brahmans ” in the best copies of the text. 

1 Here is a specimen of the difference in idiom in the text, which I have 
before referred to. The oldest set of MSS. have aa aiy v -* k . and the more 
modem a-i adj J *■ -#h -i 

4 His nobles, or rather the chief men of his kingdom—bis late father’s 
ministers probably—carried on the government until such lime as Rae Lakh- 
maniah was able to assume the direction of affairs. 


v o o 
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as in that country, the kauri [shell] is current in place of 
silver*, the least gift he used to bestow was a lak of kauris. 
The Almighty mitigate his punishment [in hell]! 

I now return to the history of Muliammad-i-Bakht-yar. 
When he returned from the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud- 
Din, and subdued BihSr*, his fame had reached the hearing 
of Rae Lakhmaniah, and the different parts of his dominions 
likewise. A number of astrologers, wise men, and coun¬ 
sellors of his kingdom presented themselves before the Rae, 
and represented, saying : " In our books of the ancient 
Brahmans they have foretold that this country will fall 
into the hands of the Turks 1 * * * * 6 7 , and the time of its fulfilment 
has drawn near. The Turks have subjugated Bihar', and 
next year they will surely come into this country. It is 
expedient for us that the Rae should consent* so that he, 
along with the whole people, should be removed from the 
country in order that we may be safe from the molestation 
of the Turks.” 

The Rae replied, saying : “ Is there any token given in 
your books with respect to this man who is to subdue 4jr 
country?” They replied : “The indication of him is this, 
that, when he stands upright on his two feet, and lets down 
his two hands, his hands will reach beyond the point of his 
knees in such wise that the fingers will touch the calves of 
his legsThe Rae answered: “ It is advisable that 

1 In every copy of the text collated, with the exception of two % which have 
jitaly the word silver is used. In 1845 the rupf was equivalent to 6500 kauris, 

and a lak would be equal to a fraction over fifteen rtipis. In ancient times 

they may have been estimated at a higher rate, but a Ink of kauffs could not 

have been a very desirable present to obtain, or a very convenient one. See 

note \ page 583. 

6 Our author must mean when Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar returned from the 
presence of Malik ?u|b-ud-Din, whither he had gone after he subdued Bihar, 
because be did not go to J£uJb-ud-Din before t even by his own account. All 
the copies of the text, however, are as above. 

r But their predictions did not go so far as to foretell that the Calcutta 
University “History of India” would turn the Turks into Ghalzi Afghans. 

■ “ Have this year subjugated Bihar, and next year will come into this 
country,” according to the Zubdat-ut*Tawarfkh. 

• Compare Elliot; India, vol. ii. page 308, where this sentence is translated : 
“It was therefore advisable that the Rae should make peace with them'*! 

does not signify to make peace with the Turks, but to consent, 
approve, agree to, judge expedient, &c., their proposal. 

1 Lit. “legs,” i.e. the leg in its true sense, the part below the knee. In 
Ei.t.inr the words . . iL. have been translated ** skins.** 
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trustworthy persons should be despatched in order that 
they may, in a proper manner, investigate those peculiar 
characteristics.” In accordance with the Rae’s command, 
they sent trustworthy persons, and they made investigation 
respecting this matter, and, in the external form and 
figure of Muhammad-i-Bakht-var. those characteristics they 
found. 

When they became assured of these peculiarities, most of 
the Brahmans and inhabitants 1 of that place left, and 
retired into the province of Sankanat *, the cities and towns 
of Bang, and towards Kamrud ; but to begin to abandon 
his country was not agreeable to Rae Lakhmantah. The 
following year after that, Mubammad-i-Bakfct-yar caused a 
force to be prepared, pressed on from Bihar, and suddenly 
appeared before the city of Nudiah', in such wise that no 
more than eighteen horsemen could keep up with him, and 
the other troops followed after him. On reaching the gate 
of the city, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar did not molest any 
one, and proceeded onwards steadily and sedately, in such 
manner that the people of the place imagined that mayhap 
hia party were merchants and had brought horses for sale *, 
and did not imagine that it was Muhammad-i-Bakht-vir. 
until he reached the entrance to the palace of Rae Lakh- 
maniah, when he drew his sword, and commenced an on¬ 
slaught on the unbelievers. 

At this time Rae Lakhmantah was seated at the head of 
his table ’, and dishes of gold and silver, full of victuals, 
were placed according to his accustomed routine, when a 
cry arose from the gateway of the Rae’s palace and the 
interior of the city. By the time he became certain what 

a All but the two oldest copies have Sahan [from WN], which signifies 
merchants, shopkeepers, and the like—inoffensive people, not “chiefs.” 

1 In the best and oldest copies of the text, Sanknat——is plainly 
written, with the exception of two, which have Saknat—crtC The Zubdat. 
ut-Tawarikh also has Saknat; but other works, including the Tabakat-i- 
Akbart and the Tajkarat-ui-Mulhk, say Jagnath. The part meant by our 
author more probably refers to a province of eastern Bang. 

4 The more modem copies of the text have «ijy—one even has — 
instead of «*ay and hay 

a The text varies in different copies here. It appears from the above remark, 
that traders were in the habit of bringing horses from Bihar into the Rae’s 
territory, and such is stated by some other more modem writers. 

8 Not “ at dinner ” necessarily : it might have been the morning meal. 
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was the state of affairs, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar had 
dashed forwards through the gateway into the palace, and 
had put several persons to the sword. The Rae fled bare¬ 
footed by the back part of his palace; and the whole of his 
treasures, his wives, and [other] females, his domestics and 
servants, his particular attendants, were taken, and the 
Musalmans captured a number of elephants, and such a 
vast amount of booty fell to their lot, as cannot be 
recorded \ When the whole of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar's 
army arrived, and the city and round about had been taken 
possession of, he there took up his quarters ; and Rae 
Lakhmaniah got away towards Sankanat'and Bang, and 
there the period of his reign ' shortly afterwards came to a 
termination. His descendants, up to this time, are rulers 
in the country of Bang 

1 The Rae, on hearing of the arrival of Mu[iainmnd-i-Ilak 1 it-yar, was 
dumbfounded. He fled alone and unattended, and succeeded in reaching a 
boat, and escaped. His buundless treasures, the accumulations of eighty 
years, fell into the possession of the Musalinans ; and a large portion of them, 
the greatest rarities, were transmitted to Malik KuJh-ud*l)Tn, for the Sultam 

According to Munshf Shiam ParsiSd, who wrote an account of CrAif 
[Gaudnll—«-tf ] for Major William Franklin [In referring to this work I snail 
call it the Gaur MS.], Rae lakhmaniah ruled from 510 to 590 H., which is 
correct. It was in the early part of the last-mentioned year that Mubammad- 
i-liakllt-ySr took Niidiah. 

His rule extended over a period of twelve years, and he was assassinated in 
the middle of the year 602 H. 

Mr. Thomas, however, in his “ I’athJCn Kings of Df.HU,” page no, 
says Mubainmad-i-Iiakht-yar, whom he erroneously makes “ Si fa A sdldr " 
of Awadh, “ in A. H. 599, pushed his forces southward, and expelled, with 
but little effort, the ancient Hindu dynasty of Kuddeah." Here is an error of 
ten years: M utmmmad-i-Iiakht-yar moved from Bihar in 589 11., and in the 
following year look Nudlah by surprise. Were 599 H. correct, his sway over 
l.akhanawatf would have been less than three years, as he was assassinated 
about the middle of 602 H. See note *, page 516, para, next to last, and 
note *, page 572. 

‘ Here,, as previously, some copies have Saknat, and the other authors, 
previously referred to, Jngnath and Kamriid. 

* In some copies, the period of his life. See. 

1 The Rajah, it is said, escaped in a boat to Bikriim.pur or Wikram-pur. 
We shall also find that Sunarganw, near Bikram-piir, continued to be a place 
of refuge for those who were discontented at Gaur, and was not finally 
reduced for a long time after the overthrow of Rae Lakhmaniah, who had a 
soil, Madhob Sen, who had a son, Su Sen, who by Hindus is considered the 
last ruler. Uikram-pur is about eight miles south-east, from Dhakah, and is 
said to have been the principal residence of Balal Sen, the predecessor of 
Adisur, who preceded Lakhman Sen, the predecessor of our author's 
Lakhmaniah, but he sometimes resided at Gaur. which did not become the 
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After Muhammad-i-Bakht-y5r possessed himself of that 
territory [Rae Lakhmanlah’s], he left the city of Nudlah in 
desolation, and the place which is [now] Lakhanawati* he 
made the seat of government. He brought the different 
parts of that territory under his sway, and instituted 
therein, in every part, the reading of the Khutbah, and the 
coining of money *; and, through his praiseworthy cndca- 

capitnl of Bangalah until immediately before the Muhammadan conquest.. 
N’iidiah was called Nobo-duip. See “Account of Zila Dinaj[>ur" Cal¬ 
cutta: 1832. 

Wilford says the conquest of Bengal took place in 1207 A.D., which is 
equivalent to 603-604 H., the latter year having commenced 27th July, 
1207 A.t). ; and according to this theory Bengal was conquered a year or 
more after its conqueror’s death! Sultan Mu'izz-tidT'in was assassinated in 
Sha'han 602 11. = March 1206 A.D., in which same year Mutiainmad-i- 
Baklt-yar died or was assassinated, and which, from 590 11. = 1194 a.ii., is 
just twelve years. 

1 The name of Rae Lakhmantah’s capital was spelt Nudlah until the time 
of Aurangzeb, when words ending in 1—ha-i-mukhtafJ —were ordered to be 
written with 1 —as Nudia. 

Mutiammad-i-liakht-yar destroyed Nudialt, and, leaving it in desolation, 
r riassed onwards [Rau?at-u$-Snfa says “he passed beyond the territory uf the 
”], and, in place of that capital, founded another city [or town] at the 
place, according to the Tabnkat-i-Akbarf, where Lakhanawali has been 

[vs_ >1 iJjj], and which, at this time [reign of Akhar], they call Gaur, The 

Gaiif MS. says he made the mouaa’ [place, village, district] of lakhanawali, 
his capital, now twelve miles from the Gang. The Mir’al-i-Jahan-Numa 
says “he founded a city as his capital in the territory of Lakhanawali," 
which signifies Gaur of Bangalah, “at the place where Lakhanawali was." 
Ruda’flni says Muhammad-i-liakht-yar “destroyed the idol temples of the 
infidels and erected masjids and other buildings, and built a capital in his 
man name [!] which is now called Gauf.” Gattf or Gaudah was tile name 
of a division of the present country or tract styled Bangalah as well as of its 
ancient capital, and its inhabitants were Gaujiya or Gaudhiya. According 
to Abfl- 1 -Fajl, the fort of Gaur was founded by Ualal Sen, the second of 
the Sen dynasty, one of eight [in some copies, seven] kings who reigned 106 
years, out of which BaJal Sen reigned fifty years. According to the same 
author, the last of this dynasty was Rajah [or *»j]. It would seem, 
from this, that the most ancient name of the city was Gaur, afterwards 
changed to Lakhanawatt, and subsequently slyled Gaur again. The emperor 
Humayiin named it Bakht-abad. Bangalah itself is sometimes styled Jannat- 
ul-Bilad. Sec note *, page 584. 

* There is not a word in the text about causing “his name to be read in the 
Khutbah and struck on the coins." See note*, page 572, According to the 
Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh he established “the Khutlrah and money of Islam,” and 
its author copies our author almost verbatim. Other writers, on the contrary, 
state that, having brought all the surrounding territory under his sway after 
the capture of Nudiali, he assumed a canopy of state, read the Khutbah for 
* himself, and issued coin in his own name, which is not correct. He would 
. naturally have issued coin in the name of the Sultan, Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mujiam- 
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vours, and those of his Amirs, irtasjids, colleges, and mo¬ 
nasteries [for Darweahes], were founded in those parts. Of 
the booty and wealth [taken] he despatched a large por¬ 
tion to the presence of Sultan Kutb-ud-Dln, I-bak. 

After some years had passed away 4 , and he had ascer¬ 
tained the state of the different mountain tracts of Turkis¬ 
tan and Tibbat to the eastward of Lakhanawati *, the 
ambition of seizing the country of Turkistan and Tibbat 
began to torment his brain ; and he had an army got ready, 
and about 10,000 horse were organized. In the different 
parts of those mountains which lie between Tibbat and the 
country of Lakhanawati are three races of people, one 
called the Kunch*, the second the Mej [Meg], and the third 
the Tiharu ; and all have Turk countenances. They have 
a different idiom too, between the language of Hind and 
Turk 7 . One of the chiefs of the tribes of Kunch and Mej, 
whom they were wont to call ’All, the Mej, fell into the 
hands of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar. the Khali, and, at his 
hand also, the former adopted the Muhammadan faith. 

mad-i-Sam, to whom he appears to have been most loyal [see page 571J 
He had no occasion whatever to issue money in the name of Malik ^Cutb-un- 
Dln, who was still a slave ; and Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar only died the same 
year in which Sultan Mu'izz-nd-Dm was himself assassinated. See Thomas: 
" PatiiAn Kinos of Dehli," page no, and note and Elliot: India, vol. 
if page 309. 

* This expedition must have been undertaken towards the close of the 
year 601 H. After Mutammad-i-Bakht-yir had acquired great power and 
grandeur, he turned his thoughts to the acquirement of further territory in 
Tibbat and Turkistan without probably being aware of the distance to be 
traversed, and the difficulties to be surmounted. He set out with a force of 
about 12,000 horse according to the generality of accounts but the Raujat-u?- 
$afn has 11 10,000 horse, and 30,000 foot I” which is certainly incorrect. 

Tibbat was a well-known name in our author’s time even, and yet 
Hamilton in his •• Description of Hindostan,” vol. ii. page 566, makes the 
rash statement that it does not appear that the name Tibet is anywhere in 
general use to designate the province according to the European acceptation 
of the word ! This may be true as to Tibet, for the country here referred to is 
written and called Tibbat. 

The “ Tharoo" [Tiharu] caste, according to Buchanan, composes the 
greatest portion of the population that are dwellers in the plain of “■Saptari,” 
in MakwanpSr adjoining the Miirang on the north-west; and the inhabitants of 
the Murang to the east of Bijaipur [Wijayapur] are chiefly Konoh, and on the 
lower hills are many of the Megh, Mej, or Mech tribe. 

* Our author's ideas of east and west ore rather obscure, as may be noticed 
at page 431. In this instance he means to the north and north-east. 

* In some copies the nasal n is left out—Kudj. 

I In some of the more modem rnnies of the tevl 11 Wind end 7VAAnt 11 
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He agreed to conduct Miibammad-i-Bakht-ySr into those 
hills, and act as guide; and he brought the latter to a place 
where there is a city, the name of which is Burdhan [kot]*. 
They relate, after this manner, that, in ancient times, 
Shah GBshtasib* returned from the country of Chin, and 
came towards Kamrud, and, by that route, got into Hin¬ 
dustan, and founded that city [Burdhan-kot]. A river 
flows in front of that place, of vast magnitude, the name of 
which is Beg-matl 1 ; and, when it enters the country of 
Hindustan, they style it, in the Hindu! dialect, Samund* 
[ocean]; and, in magnitude, breadth, and depth, it is three 
times more than the river Gang. 

To the banks of this river Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar came; 
and 'All, the Mej, joined the army of Islam ; and, for a 
period of ten days, he took the army up the river among 
the mountains, until he brought it to a place where, from 
remote times, they had built a bridge of hewn stone, and 
consisting of upwards of twenty arches*. After the army 

/' • The oldest and best copies generally have as alx>ve, hut two add kot, 
:»d nne copy gives the vowel points. The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh also has 
Ekirdhan twice. The other copies collated have Murdhan and Murdhan-kot, 
and the printed text, in a note, has Durdhan [Wurdhan ?] as well as Btmihan. 

• Some copies have Gushtarib and some Cargjiasib, and one has Gudarz. 
In the Iranian records Garshasib, son of Zau, is not mentioned as having 
had aught to do with Hind or dun. The wars of Giisiilasib with Arjasib, 
son of Afrasiyab, King of Turan, arc narrated, blit there is no mention of 
Gushtasib’s going into Turan or Chin ; but his son, Isfandiyar, according to 
the tradition, reduced the sovereign of Hind to submission, and also invaded 
Chin. In the account of the reign of Kai-Khusrau, Gudarz, with Rustam 
and Gtw, invaded Turkistan to revenge a previous defeat sustained from 
Afrasiyab who was aided on this occasion by the troops of SuVlab and Chin, 
and S^ankal, sovereign of Hind, was slain by the hand of Rustam. Our 
author, in another place, states that Gusljtasib, who had gone into Chin by 
that route, returned into Hind by way of the city of Kamrud, and that up to 
the period of the invasion of Kamrud by Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Yiiz-Bak-i-Tughril 
Kh an governor of Lakhanawati—some years after Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar’s 
expedition—twelve hundred “hoards” of treasure, all still sealed as when left 
there by Guthtasib, fell into the hands of the Musalmans 1 

1 The name of this river in the best and. oldest copies is as above, but some 
others, the next best copies, have Beg-hati, Bak-matt, or Bag-matf, and 
others have Bang-matt, Mag-madt, and Nang-matl, or Nag-matl. Bag-matt 
is not an uncommon name for a river, and is applied to more than one. The 
river of Ntpal, which lower down is called the Grandhak, is called Bag-malt. 

1 Samund or Samudr or Samudra, the ocean. One of the best copies of 
the text has “ when it enters the ocean or sea of Hindustan,” 4 c. 

* The reader cannot fail to notice that considerable discrepancy exists here 
in our author’s statements respecting this river and bridge. From what he 
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of Islam passed over that bridge, he [Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
y2r] inslalled there, at the head of the bridge, two of his 

says about the size we are led to conclude that this river, Beg-mati or Bek- 
inait, must be the Brahma-putr; hut what fart of it is the question to he 
solved. When he adds that it is more than three limes broader and deeper 
than the Gang—and, of course, equally liable to inundation—the idea of its 
being spanned by a stone bridge of above twenty [i. e. between twenty and 
twenty-five] arches, shows that the narrator, or his informant, must have 
grossly exaggerated. We may suppose our author's idea of the size of the 
Gang was derived from what he had seen of that river on his journey from 
Dibit to Lnkhanawatt; but, if we only take its average breadth at Banaras 
during the height of the hot season, viz. 1500 feet, our author’s river will be a 
mile or more in breadth ; and, if we believe that this bridge consisted of even 
twenty-five arches, each of them would be above seventy yards in the span. Is 
(his at all probable ? 

At page 561, our author says 'Alt, the Mej, brought them to a place where 
stood the town of Iiurdhan or Ahurdhan-kot, in front of which flows the 
mighty river lleg-mati, which, on entering Hindustan, they call the Samund, 
but the great bridge is not mentioned in connexion with it. He then says 
that 'Alt, the Mej, joined the Musalman forces on the banks of this river, and 
then conducted them "up the river for a period of ten days' journey ” [some 
zoo miles or more, even at the low compulation of twenty miles a day for 
cavalry without incumbrance, would have brought them near to the Sanpu i»r 
up|>cr part of the Brahma-putr in Tibhat], and then, not before, they rcachA 
this great bridge, but no river is mentioueti. At page 565, it is said that after 
passing this great river the forces pushed on for a further period of fifteen days 
[200 or 250 miles, even allowing for the extra difficulty of the country] when 
the open country of Tibbat was reached. Here it would appear that'All, the 
Mej, joined them, beyond the territory of the Rajah of Kamrud, and the latter’s 
message to Muhammad, son of Bakhl-yar, confirms it; but, farther on [page 
569], this great bridge is said to be in [but probably adjoining] the Kamrud 
territory, or words to that eflect. 

The boundaries of Kamrud are very loosely described by Musalman authors, 
and they apply the name to all the country between the northern frontiers of 
Muhammadan Bangalah and the hills of Bhutan, its southern boundary being 
where the Lakhiyah river separates from the Brahma-putr. 

From the distinct mention of Tibbat and Turkistan, by others as well as 
by our author, together with other observations made by hint, it is evident that 
Muhammad, son of Bakltt-yar—and his forces—marched from Diw-koj, or 
Gib-knt, in Dinja-pur district, (he most im|>or(ant post 011 the northern frontier 
of his territory, keeping the country of the Rajah of Kamrud on his right 
hand, and proceeding along the bank ol the river Tfstah, through Sikhim, 
the tracts inhabited by the Kunch, Mej, and Tiharu, to Burdhan-kut. They 
were not in the territory of the Rajah of Kamrud, as his message shows ; yet, 
when the retreat is mentioned, the Musalmans were, invested in the idol- 
temple by his people, but no reference is made to this temple's being near the 
bridge in the account of their advance. Pushing onwards from Burdhan-kot, 
which may have been situated on a river, on the tenth day the Musalmans 
reached the bank of the great river where was the bridge of stone "of above 
twenty arches." If the town of Burdhau or Aburdhan-kot was situated on the 
farther side of the great bridge, it is strange Muhammad, son of Bakht.yar, 
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own Amirs, one a Turk slave, and the other a Khali, with 
troops, in order to guard it until his return. Then Mufcam- 

did not occupy it, when he left a detachment behind to guard the bridge, and 
still more strange that, when he, on his retreat, reached the bridge ami found 
two arches hroken, he did not occupy that town, and compel its inhabitants to 
tepair it or furnish him with all he required, and the means of crossing. If its 
gates had l>een closed against him, we can easily imagine why he would have 
had to take shelter in the great idol-temple, or that even with the town open 
to him, why he would prefer a strong post such ns this was j but tbe town is 
never again mentioned by our author, although wc might suppose this the place 
for obtaining boats or wood and other materials for rafts, and people to construct 
them. If the distance between this river and Diw-kot was only ten days’ 
journey, it was not impossible to have obtained aid from tbenpe. All tbe 
Muhammadan histories with which 1 am acquainted state that the Musalmans 
entered Tibliat. In tny humble opinion, therefore, this great river here 
referred to is no other than the Tistah, which contains a vast body of water, 
and, in Sikhim, has a bed of some 800 yards in breadth, containing, at all 
seasons, a good deal of water, with a swift stream broken by stones and rapids. 
The territory of the Raes of Kamriid, in ancient times, extended as far cast as 
this; and the fact of the Rac of Kamriid having promised Mubammad-i- 
Baidlt-yar t 0 precede the Mu,salman forces the following year, shows that the 
country indicated was to the north. The route taken by the Musalmans llicrc- 
,/fore, was, 1 am inclined to think, much the same as that followed by Turner and 
Pemberton for part the way, and that the Musalman army then turned more to 
,Hie east, in the direction taken Ivy Pemberton, for it is plainly indicated by our 
author, at page 568, that the tract entered lay between A 'amend and Tirhut. 
The Sanpu, as the crow flics, is not more than 160 or 170 miles from Dlnja-piir, 
and it may have been reached; but it is rather doubtful perhaps, whether 
cavalry could reach that river from the frontier of Liengal in ten dnys. 

In the Twentieth Volume of the llengnl Asiatic Journal, page 291, is a 
drawing by Dalton of the bridge of Sit. HaKO, described by Hannay. 11 It is 
situated,” he says “ on the high alley [one of Qiiy.is-ud-lJin, 'lwaf’s cause¬ 
ways probably] which, no doubt, formed at one time the principal line of land 
communication with ancient Gowahatty (Prngjyolisha) in Western Kamrup 
[Kamrud].” He also considers that “it is not improbable that this is the 
stone bridge over which Jlactyar Kbilji [Muhammad, son of llakllt-yar] and 
his Tartar cavalry passed previous to entering the outworks of (he ancient city 
of Gowahatty, the bridge being but a short distance from kbc line of hills 
bounding Gowahatty on the N.N.W. and W'., on which are still visible its 
line of defences extending for many miles on each side from the N.W. gate of 
entrance or pass through the hills. The Mohammedan general Ls said to have 
been obliged to retreat from an advan.ed position (perhaps Chardonr), hear- 
ing [’] that the Raja of Kamrup had dismantled the stone bridge in his rear; 
now it is quite evident from the marks on the stones of the platform, that they 
had been taken off and replaced somew hat irregularly.” 

The fact of the existence of this stone bridge is certainly curious, but I think 
it utterly impossible that it can be the bridge our author refers to. In all pro¬ 
bability it is one of the bridges connecting “ the high alley " or causeway above 
referred to, and there must have been very many of a similar description at one 
time. It is but 140 feet long and 8 feei broad, and has no regular arches—this 
last fact, however, is not material, as the partitions or divisions might be so 
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mad-i-Bakht-y§r. with the whole of the rest of his forces, 
passed over that bridge; and, when the Rae of Kamrud 
became aware of the passage [over the bridge] by the 
conquering troops, he despatched trustworthy persons [say¬ 
ing] :—“ It is not proper, at this time, to march into the 
country of Tibbat, and it is necessary to return, and to 
make ample preparations, when, in the coming year, I, who 
am the Rae of Kamrud, agree that I will embody my own 
forces, and will precede the Muhammadan troops, and will 
cause that territory to be acquired." Muhammad-i-Bakht- 
y3r did not, in any way, accept this counsel, and he turned 
his face towards the mountains of Tibbat. 

described by a person who had never seen the bridge —and consists of slabs of 
stone only 6 feet 9 incites long, and built, not over a mighty river three times 
broader and deeper than the Ganges, but across “ what may have been a 
former bed of the Bar Nadi, or at one particular season a branch of the 
Brahmaputra, now indicating a well defined water-course through which, 
judging from the marks at the bridge, a considerable body of water must pass 
in the rains, and, at that season, from native accounts, the waters of the 
Brahmaputra still find access to it." V 

The chief reasons why the bridge of SlL Hj(ko could not have been thati 
over which Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, crossed with his army may be 
summed up as follow :— 

I. Muhammad-i-Bakht-yir marched through the tract between Kamrud and 
Tirhut into Tibbat in a totally different direction to Gowahati, through defiles 
and passes over lofty mountains, while between Gaur, Diw-kot, and Gowahati 
not a single pass or hill of any consequence is to be found. 

II. In no place is if stated in this history, which is, I believe, the sole 
authority for the account of this expedition, that the Musalmans entered “fhe 
outworks ” of any city, much less those of Gowahati. 

III. If the great river in question was the Brahma-putr, and the small 
branch of it which the Sii Hako bridge spanned were too deep to be crossed 
>y the Musalman cavalry, how could they have crossed the mighty Brahma- 
>utr itself? They would not have been able to do so even had this bridge 
icen intact. • 

IV. Our author states, that, after passing the great river and bridge, they 
ushed on for fifteen days—some 200 or 300 miles at least—and that, from the 
uthest point they reached, the great city, garrisoned by Turks , was five leagues 
IstanL This description will not suit the situation of Gowahati, which is 
uitc close to the Brahma-putr. 

V. The table-land of Tibbat is distinctly stated as the point reached, and it 
subsequently mentioned that Changii Khan wished to proceed from the 

cinity of the Kabul river, through northern India, and get into China by the 
me route through Tibbat as Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, took, but Gowahati 
oulcj have led him much away from the part of China he wished to reach. 

VI. The disaster which befell the Mnsalmans was owing, not only io two arches 
the great bridge being destroyed, but to some of the horsemen of the force 
ling into the river and succeeding in fording it /or ike distance of a 1'xm-shitt, 
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One night, in the year 642 H. 4 , the author was sojourning, 
as a guest, at the dwelling of the Mu'tamad-ud-Daulah, a 
trusted vassal of Muhammad-i-Bakht-var. at a place, in the 
territory of Lakhanawati, between D!w-kot and Bekanwah*, 
at which place his host was residing, and heard from him 
the whole of this account. He related on this wise, that, 
after passing that river, for a period of fifteen days, the 
troops wended their way, stages and journeys, through de¬ 
files and passes, ascending and descending among lofty 
mountains. On the sixteenth day the open country of 
Tibbat was reached. The whole of that tract was under 
cultivation, garnished with tribes of people and populous 
villages. They reached a place where there was a fort of 

which alone would be at least as many yards as the bridge is feel broad, and 
even then they had gone but a small part of the distance ; and rafts and fluats 
were being constructed to enable the army to cross. 

VII. We are not told that this disaster took place in the rainy season, and 
few would attempt an expedition into Asljam at that period of the year. At all 
other times the water-course in question would have been fordable to cavalry. 

^ VIII. And lastly, can any one imagine that two gaps of 6 feet g inches each— 
iequal to 13 feet and 6 Inches in all, would have deterred the Musalman cavalry 
«fbm crossing ! The very bambus, or brushwood, growing near would have 
enabled them to have, at once, repaired two such gaps, even if a tree or two 
could not have been found. A door from the idol temple would have been 
sufficient to have spanned the gap, of 13 feet 6 inches, or rather two gaps of 6 
feet 9 inches, even if the materials which they had obtained to make rafts and 
floats had not been available for that purpose. 

One reason why it might seem that Gowahati is referred to is, the fact of 
there being a famous idol temple near it, or close to the Brahmi-putr; but 
there is no mention whatever that such was the case with regard to the great 
idol temple near the bridge and scene of Mubammad-i-Baiht-yar's disaster. 
Moreover, the city of Gowahati is close by the river, while the Musalmans 
alter reaching Burdhanfkoi] marched upwards 10 days until the great bridge 
was reached, and then-pushed on from this bridge for 13 Jays more before they 
reached the fort, which even then was 3 leagues distant from the city of Kar- 
battan—the march from Burdhan[kol] to the fort 5 leagues from Kar-hattan 
occupying in alt 26 days. Can any argument be more conclusive than this? 

* In a few copies 641 h. Mu’tamad ud-Daulah is but a title. In Elliot, 
instead of our author, Muhammad-i-Baiit-yir, who had been dead forty years, 
is made to halt at the place in question. 

* The oldest copies have Bekanwah or Beganwah and one Bekawan or 
Begawan—as plainly written as it is possible to write, while two more modem 
copies have Satgawn [Satgawn ?]. The remainder have Bangawn and Sagawn. 
See Blochmtmn’s “Contributions to the Geography and History of 
Bengal," note f, to page 9 - It' s somewhat remarkable that this place also 
should be confounded with Satgawn ; but in the copies of the A’i N-1 -AkhakI 
I have examined I find Baklanah — —instead of Bakla—XL—but this can 
scarcely be the place referred to by our author. 
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great strength, and the Musalman army commenced plun¬ 
dering the country around*. The people of that fort and 
town and the parts adjacent advanced to repel the Muham¬ 
madan army, and they came to a battle 7 . From day¬ 
break to the time of evening prayer a fierce encounter was 
carried on, and a great number of the Musalman army were 
killed and wounded. The whole of the defensive arms of 
that host were of pieces of the spear bambu*, namely, their 
cuirasses and body armour, shields and helmets, which were 
all slips of it, crudely fastened and stitched, overlapping 
[each other] ; and all the people were Turks, archers, and 
[furnished with] long bows 9 . 

When night came, and the Musalman force encamped, 
a number [of the enemy], who had been made prisoners, 
were brought forward, and they [the Musalmans] made 
inquiry of them. They stated on this wise, that, five leagues’ 
distance from that place, there was a city which they called 

8 The text varies considerably here. 

• Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh says the Musalmans began to attach the fort. ( 

8 There is nothing here, even in the printed text, which is correct [with the 
exception of —i. e. ^ —beingaltered to ply but ft+j not ,-i, is silk], which 
warrants the reading of this passage as in Elliot [In 01A : vol. ii. page 311]— 
“The only weapons of the enemy were bamboo spears, and their armour, 
shields, and helmets, consisted only of rmu sill- strongly fastened and sewed 
together,” A “shield 11 and “helmet" of rawsilt would be curiosities certainly. 

The bambu referred to in the text is the male hantbu—the young shoots, pro¬ 
bably, used for spear shafts—for which the hollow liainhii is not adapted. Had 
the spear bambu not been so plainly indicated in the text, wc might suppose the 
armour to have been something after the manner of that worn by the Dufflahs, 
and to have been formed of sections of the hollmu bambu laid overlapping each 
other as the rings of a coat of mail, but the male lambit could not be used in 
this manner, and, therefore, their armour, shields, &e. t must have been of 
pieces of the male bambu overlapping each other, as in the literal translation 
above. An officer with the Dufflah expedition, writing on December 8, 1874, 
says: “ Each man has over his forehead a top-knot of his own hair, and now and 
then a bit of bear’s fur'in addition. Through this he runs a skewer of metal— 
silver if he can aflord it—and by means ol the top-knot and skewer he fastens 
on his cane-work helmet, a sort of close-fitting skull-cap worn on the back of 
the head. This helmet is usually ornamented with the upper portion of the 
hornbill’s beak to save the head from sword cuts. Round his loins over the 
hips he wears a number of thin bambu or cane rings, unattached to one 
another." See also Dalton: Ethnology ok Bengal, page 32. 

9 Buda’imi says the people of this place were of the lineage [!] of Gughtasib 
[Gurshasib ?], and that the fortress had been founded by him. That author docs 
not give his authority for this statement. Our author says, at page 561, that 
Gushtasib founded Hurdhan[ko[]. The Kh alj were a Turkish tribe certainly, 
but they had emigrated from northern Turkestan ages before this period. 
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Kar-battan [or Kar-pattan', or Karar-pattan], and [that] in 
that place would be about 50,000 valiant Turk horsemen, 
archers*; and that, immediately upon the arrival of the 
Musalman cavalry before the fort, messengers with a 
complaint had gone off to the city to give information, and 
that, at dawn next morning, those horsemen would arrive. 

The author, when he was in the territory of Lalch- 
ana wati, made inquiry respecting that [before] mentioned 
city. It is a city of great size, and the whole of its walls 
are of hewn stone, and [its inhabitants] arc an assemblage 
of Brahmans and Nunis”, and that city is under the autho¬ 
rity of their Mihtar [chief or lord], and they hold the pagan 
faith 4 ; and every day, at daybreak, in the cattle-market* 
of that city, about one thousand five hundred horses are 
sold ; and all the tangahan* horses which reach the Lakh- 

1 The text varies considerably here, and great discrepancy exists with respect 
to the name of this important place. The oldest copy has Kar-ballan, 

possibly Kar-pattan, the next two oldest and best have Karar-haltan 

orpattan, but what seems the second, in this word may be thus Karan- 
pattan. All the other copies have jn —Karam-battan or Karam-pattan. 
aubdat-ut-Tawarikh has which might be read Karjhln, or Karan-tan ; 
alfd some other histories have ff— Karam-sin. 

Bhati-ghun, the Banaras of the Cnrkah dominions, and once a large place, 
in Makwanpiir, in which part the inhabitants arc chiefly Tiharus, was anciently 
called Jh Dharam-pattan, and another place, once the principal city in 
the Nfpal valley, and, like the former, in ancient limes, the scat of an 
independent ruler, is named Lalilah-pattan, and lies near the Mag-mad! river ; 
but both these places arc too far south and west for either to be the city here 
indicated, for Muhammad, son of Uakht-yar, must have penetrated much farther 
to the north, as already noticed. 

a The best Paris copy—fondly imagined to be an " autograph ” of our author's, 
but containing as many errors as the most modem copies generally, has 350,000 ! 

5 In the oldest copies Nituian, and in the more modern ones Tfinian. 
One copy of the text however has ‘ 1 hut-parastun ” idol-worshippers. 

4 The original is “din-i-tarsa-l.” The word tarsa is very widely applied, 
to signify a Christian, also a worshipper of fire or galir, a pagan, an infidel, 
and an unbeliever, and not to “any established religion ” other than that of 
Islam. Here out author, 1 think, refers to Christians—Manicha-ans — the 
whole of Tartary and other northern parts -jf Asia contained a vast number of 
Christians. See Travels of Father Avril and others in Tartary. Christians 
arc constantly referred to in the annals of the Mughals. 

* The word used is “ na khkh as.” which signifies a seller of captives, cattle, 
or booty of any kind, and is used to signify a place where cattle and slaves are 
bought and sold. 

• The printed text, and that only, has *—> uhi ^—' — aspi-tang bastah. Where 
the editor or editors got this from it would be difficult to conceive, hut they 
could scarcely have intended to convey the meaning of horses brought down 
with saddles on their backs ready to be mounted. The words in the copies of 
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anawatl country they bring from that place. The route 
by which they come is the Mahamha-! [or Mahanmha-i] 
Darah 7 [Pass], and this road in that country is well known; 
for example, from the territory of Kamrud to that of Tir- 
hut are thirty-five mountain passes, by which they bring 
the tangahan horses into the territory of Lakhanawati. 

In short, when Muhamniad-i-Bakht-yar found out the 
nature of that tract—the Musalman troops being fatigued 
and knocked up by the march, and a large number 
having been martyred and disabled on the first day—he 
held consultation with his Amirs. They came to the con¬ 
clusion that it was necessary to retreat, in order that, next 
year, after making ample arrangements, they might return 
again into that country'. When they retreated, through¬ 
out the whole route, not a blade of grass nor a stick of fire¬ 
wood remained, as they [the inhabitants] had set fire to 
the whole of it, and burnt it; and all the inhabitants of 
those defiles and passes had moved off from the line of 
route. During these fifteen days' not a pound of food nor 
a blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain 1 ; and aM 

our author's text arc — atfi-i tanganak —they are still well known. 

Stewart, who had no printed text to go by, read the name pretty correctly 4 - 
“Tanghan,” Hamilton says these horses are called Tanyan or Tangun 
41 from Tangusthan ihe general appellation of that assemblage of mountains 
which constitutes the territory of liootan," &c. He must mean Tangistan, the 
region of tangs or defiles, Abu-l*Fa$I also mentions these horses in his A’jN- 
i-Akbari— 44 In the lower parts [^V**] of Bangalah near unto Kuj [Kufib], a 
[species] of horse between the gut [giinth] and the Turk [breed] is produced, 
called Tangahan,” which is also written Tangahan, and gives the spelling of 
the word, but they are not bom 44 ready saddled." Compare Elliott: India, 
vol. ii. page 311, and note 4 t and see Dr. BlochmamTs translation of the A’Jn. 

7 Some copies— the more modem—and the best Paris copy, leave out the 
name of this pass, and make —passes—of it j and, while all the oldest copies 
[and Zubdat] have Tirhut, the more modem ones have Tibbat. 

a Although the Musalman troops were, at length, victorious, their victory 
cost them so many lives, and so many men were disabled, that, on hearing of 
a force of 50,000 valiant Turks being stationed so near at hand, Muframmad, 
son of Bakfct-yar, held counsel with his chiefs, and it was determined to retreat 
next day. Our author appears totally unable to tell the truth respecting a 
Musalman reverse, even though such reverse may be far from dishonour, and 
may have been sustained under great difficulties or through their being greatly 
outnumbered. 

fl The fifteen days which the retreat occupied he seems to mean, as the 
same route in going took that number of days. Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh says 
that the inhabitants also destroyed the roads—obstructed them, cut them up in 
some way. 

1 They must have biought some provisions and forage along with them, or 
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[the men] were killing their horses and eating them, until 
they issued from the mountains into the country of Kam¬ 
rud, and reached the head of that bridge. They found two 
arches of the bridge destroyedon this account, that 
enmity had arisen between both those Amirs [left to guard 
it], and, in their discord, they had neglected to secure the 
bridge and protect the road, and had gone off', and the 
Hindus of the Kamrud country had come 4 and destroyed 
the bridge. 

On the arrival at that place of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar 
with his forces he found no way of crossing, and boats were 
not procurable. He was lost in surprise and bewilderment*. 
They agreed that it was necessary to halt in some place', 
and contrive [about constructing] boats and floats, in order 
that they might be enabled to pass over the river. They 
pointed out an idol temple in the vicinity of that place 
[where they then were] of exceeding height, strength, and 
sublimity, and very handsome, and in it numerous idols 
both of gold and silver were deposited, and one great idol 
sq [large] that its weight was by conjecture upwards of two 
o’ three thousand mans 1 of beaten gold. Mubammad-i- 
Bakht-yar and the remainder of his followers sought shelter 
within that idol-temple®, and began to devise means for 

obtained somt food, or must have eaten each other. Perhaps our author means 
that many perished for want of sufficient food. 

5 Two arches of any possible span —but not over seventy yards—would not 
have been such a difficult matter to repair, so near primeval forests, and with 
a town or city, as previously stated, close to the bridge. The town, however, 
Is not once mentioned on their rcrum. 

* The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh states that the two Amirs, to spite each other, 
abandoned guarding the bridge, and each went his own way. Bilda’uni says 
they first fought, and afterwards abandoned the bridge. 

4 This remark, and what follows at page 571 again, tends to show that the 
bridge in question was beyond the Kamrud territory, although, a line or two 
before, it is stated that they came into Kamrud and reached the head of the 
bridge. See also page 561 and note*. 

* Where was’Alf, the Mcj, all this timet He is not again mentioned; 
but his kinsmen are ; and the country people are not even referred to, although 
the Hindus of Kamrud are, see page 571. 

* Zuhdat-ut-Tawart 1 th says “necessary to occupy some place until boats 
and floats could be constructed.” 

7 The more modem copies have missals. 

8 According to other authors, when the Musalmans reached the bridge, 
they were filled with amaiemcnt and horror at finding two of - its arches 
broken. The two Amirs, who had hcen left to guard it, had not been on 
good terms for some time prior to being stationed there ; and, as soon as theit 
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obtaining wood and rope for the construction of rafts and 
crossing the river, in such wise that the Rae of Kamrud 
became aware of the reverses and helplessness of the Musal- 
man army. He issued commands to the whole of the 
Hindus of the country, so that they came pouring in in 
crowds, and round about the idol-temple were planting 
spiked bambfls in the ground, and were weaving them to¬ 
gether, so that it [their work] was appearing like unto walls'. 

When the Musalman troops beheld that state of affairs, 
they represented to Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, [saying]:— 
“ If we remain like this, we shall all have fallen into the 
trap of these infidels: it behoveth to adopt some means 

chief had left, their hostility broke out afresh, and such was their enmity that, 
rather than not prosecute their own designs against each other, they ahondoned 
it. After they had departed, the Rae of Kamrud, on becoming aware of it, 
sent his men, and destroyed the two arches. It is strange the- names of these 
two Amtrsare not given by our author, as his informant, previously mentioned, 
must have known who they were. 

Finding the bridge thus impassable, MuJiammad-i-Bakht-yar determined to 
occupy some strong place until such time os materials could be obtained to 
enable them to effect the passage of the river. Here also we might expeef to 
hear something of the town and its people, but, as I have mentioned 
note *, page 561, it is doubtful whether our author meant it to be under¬ 
stood that Burdhan-kot was on the banks of the Bag-madt river, where this 
bridge was. 

Spies brought information that there was an immense and exceedingly 
strong idol-tcmple near by, and that was occupied by the Musalmans accord¬ 
ingly. Another writer stales that they were ignorant, when they advanced, 
of the existence of this temple. 

Bud5'itnT states that the Musalmans only passed the night in the idol- 
temple, but this statement is absurd. Where were materials to be obtained 
from, during the night, to make rafts? 

• Tighu Lambfi or Digardjah, the seat of a lima in Lat. 29° y' N., Long. 
89° 2' E., a great monastery only 180 miles from Rang-pur of Bengal [said 
to have liecn founded by Muhammad, son of IiaUit-yar], answers nearly to the 
description of the idol-temple referred to, hut it is on the southern not the 
northern bank of the Sanpii river, and a few miles distant, and our author 
says it was a Hindu temple. Perhaps, in his ideas, Hindus and Buddhists 
were much the same. From this point arc roads leading into Bhutan and 
Bengal. 

As soon as the Rae of Kamrud became aware of the helpless state of 
the Musalmans, and that they had sought shelter in the great idol temple, 
he gave orders for his people to assemble. They came in hosts, and began to 
form a stockade all round it, by planting, at a certain distance, not their 
“ bamboo spears’’ as in Elliot [India, vol ii. page 317], but bambus spiked 
at both ends [the mode of making stockades in that country], and afterwards 
woven strongly together, which forms a strong defence. Ralph Fitch says, 
respecting Kuch “oil the country is set with bamboos or canes made sharp at 
both ends and stuck into the earth,” &c. 
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whereby to effect extrication." Witli one accord thej 
made a rush, and all at once issued from the idol-temple, 
attacked one point [in the stockade], and made a way for 
themselves, and reached the open plain, and the Hindus 
after them 1 . When they reached the river bank the Musal- 
mans halted 1 , and each one, to the best of his ability, 
sought means of crossing over. Suddenly some few of the 
soldiers* urged their horses into the river, and, for the dis¬ 
tance of about an arrow flight, the water was fordable. A 
cry arose in the force that they had found a ford, and the 
whole threw themselves into the water, and the Hindus 
following them occupied the river’s bank. When the Musal- 
mans reached mid-stream, [where] was deep water, they 
all perished, [with the exception of] Muhammad-i-Bak]it- 
yar, who, with a few horsemen, a hundred more or less, 
succeeded, by great artifice, in effecting the passage of 
the river; and all the rest were drowned. 

After Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar emerged from the water, 
information reached a body of the Kuncfy and Mej. The 
gu(Ide, ’Alt, the Mej, had kinsmen at the passage, and they 

1 Muhammad, son of IiakLl-yar, seeing through the object of the Hindus, 
issued from the idol-temple at the head of his troops, and, with considerable 
difficulty, made a road for himself and followers. Having done this, he took 
up a position and halted on the hank of the river Bag-madf. Here heappears 
to have remained some days, while efforts were then made to constnict rafts, 
the Hindus not venturing to attack them in the open. 

1 This is related differently by others. The Musalmans were occupied in 
crossing, it is said, or, perhaps, more correctly, about to make the attempt 
with such means as they had procured, when a trooper [some say, a few 
troopers] rode his horse into the river to try the depth probably, and he 
succeeded in fording it for the distance of a bow-shot. Seeing this the troops 
imagined that the river, after all, was fordable, and, anxious to escape the 
privations they had endured, and the danger they were in, as with the means 
at hand great time would have been occupied in crossing, without more ado, 
rushed in; but, as the greater part of the river was unfordable, they were 
carried out of their depth, and were drowned. 

After his troops had been overwhelmed in the Bag-madi or Bak-matt, 
Muhammad, son of Hakllt-yar, with the few followers remaining with him, 
by means of what they had prepared [a raft or two probably], succeeded, with 
considerable difficulty, in reaching the opposite bank in safety, and, ultimately 
reached Dfw-kot again. Apparently, this river was close to the Mej frontier. 

Buda’unl states that those who remained behind [on the river bank] fell 
mariyrs to the infidels ; and, that of the whole of that army but 300 or 400 
reached Diw-kot. He does not give his authority however, and generally 
copies verbatim from the work of hii patron—the TabaVat-i-Akban—but such 
is not stated therein. 

J In some copies of the text, “one of the soldiers.” 

' 0 0 2 
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came forward to receive him [Muhammad-i-BaJcht-yar], and 
rendered him great succour until he reached Dhv-kot. 

Through excessive grief sickness now overcame him, and 
mostly out of shame at the women and children of those of 
the Khali who had perished ; and whenever he rode forth 
all the people, from the house-tops and the streets, [consist¬ 
ing] of women and children, would wail and utter impre¬ 
cations against him and revile him, so that from henceforth 
he did not ride forth againDuring that adversity he 
would be constantly saying: “ Can any calamity have 
befallen the Sultan-i-Ghazi that my good fortune hath 
deserted me*!" and such was the case, for at that time 
the Sultan-i-Ghazl, Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Muhammad-i-Sam, had 
attained martyrdom. In that state of anguish Muhammad- 
i-Bakfet-yar became ill, and took to his bed, and died. 

Some have related that there was an Amir* of his, ’Alt 
i-Mard5n, a Khali of great intrepidity and temerity, to 
whose charge the fief of Naran-go-e [or Naran-ko-e ? ] was 
made over. When he obtained information of this disas¬ 
ter he came to Diw-kot, and Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar vOas 
confined to his bed through sickness, and three days had 
passed since any person was able to see him'. 'Ali-i- 
Mardan in some way went in unto him, drew the sheet 

* Zubdat-ut-T?iv.arlkh says “by the time he reached Diw-koJ, through ex- 
ccssive grief and vexation, illness overcame him ; and, whenever he rode forth, 
the women of those Khali who had perished stood on the housetops and 
reviled him as he passed. This dishonour and reproach added to his illness,” &c. 

Raufat-u?-§afa says his mind gave way under his misfortunes, and the 
sense of the disaster he had brought about resulted In hopeless melancholy. 

1 This was certainly just about the time of that Sultan’s assassination. 

€ Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh has “ one of the great Amtrs, ” &c. The ifd/a/, in 
’Alt-i-Mardon, signifies ’Ati, son of Mardan. See page 576. 

? The name of this fief or district is mentioned twice or three times, and the 
three oldest copies, and one of the best copies next in age, and the most perfect 
of all the MSS., have as above in all cases ; and one—the best Peters¬ 

burg copy—has a jazm over the lost letter in addition, but all four have the 
hdmzah. The Zubdat-ut-Tawankh also has ,^ 0 , 1 —Naran-goc or Naran- 
koe. The next best copies of the text have —in which, in all pro¬ 
bability, the 1 has been mistaken for 1 The I. O. L. MS. 1952, the R. A. S. 
MS., and the printed text, have whilst the best Paris copy has this 

latter word, in one place % and ^ jj,U in other places; and another copy has 
In ELLIOT, vol. ii. page 314, it is turned into “Kunf” in one place, 
and, sixteen lines under, into “ Ndrkotf.” 

■ Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh says “no one used to go near him ”—the way of the 
world to desert one in misfortune. 
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from his face, and with a dagger assassinated him. These 
events and calamities happened in the year 602 H.* 

VI. MALIK ■IZZ-UD-D 1 N, MUHAMMAD, SON OF SHERAN 
KHALJ I, IN LAKHANAWATl. 

Trustworthy persons have related after this manner, 
that Muhammad-i-Shcran and Ahmad-i-Sheran were two 
brothers, two among the Khali Amirs in the service of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar; and, when the latter led his 
troops towards the mountains of Kamrud and Tibbat, he 
fMuhammad-i-Bakht-yar] had despatched Muhammad-i- 
SJberan, and his brother, with a portion of his forces, towards 
Lakhan-or and Jaj-nagar*. When the news of these events 
[related above] reached Muhammad-i-Sheran. he came 

* This date shows that the territory of Lakhanawaji was taken possession 
of in 590 H., the year in which Malik Ifujh utl-Din, 1 -hak, took up his quarters 
at Dibit. The conquest of LakhartatvajI is accounted among the victories of 
Sultan Mu'iu.ud-Djn, because it took place in his reign. Kuth-ud-IJln, j-lak, 
was at this time still a stave, and neither attained his manumission nor (he title 
of Sultan until some time after the death of Muhammad, son of H-'iVhI■ var. 
Sec note ?, page 558. 

Some authors consider him an independent sovereign, anil say that he 
“reigned” for twelve years. He certainly rulesl in quasi independence for 
that period ; hut, from (he expressions made use of by him in his last sickness, 
he evidently was loyal to Sultan Mu'izr-tid-Dfn, and he probably paid some 
nominal obedience to Malik Kutb-ud-DIn, I-bak, as the Sultan’s Deputy at 
Dililr. It is not (o be wondered at that Muhammad, son of Uakht-ynr, neither 
issued coin in his own name, nor in the name of his sovereign’s slave: whilst 
that sovereign was alive —the latter would have been an impossible act. See 
Thomas, PathAn Kings, note ', page nr ; and note *, page 559. 

1 Also styled, by some other authors, Sher-wan. SJjer-an. the plural of 
ihsr, lion, tiger, like Mard-an, the plural of tnard, man, is intended to express 
the superlative degree. The ijafat here— Muhammad-i-Shcran— signifies son 
of Sheran. as proved beyond a doubt by what follows, os two brothers would 
not be so entitled. 

1 Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 314. The Paris copy of the text, the 
I. O. L. MS., the R. A. S. MS., and the printed text, have "to Lakhanawati 
and Jaj-nagarbut the rest have Lakhan-or or Lakh-ur, and Jaj-nagar. No 
doubt Lakhan-or is meant in the copies first mentioned, and probably J sub¬ 
stituted for ) by ignorant copyists. 

Some writers state that Mutrammad-i-Sherin was “Hakim of Jaj-nagar” on 
the part of Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, but such cannot be. Jaj-nagar was an 
independent Hindu territory [see note 4 , page 587]; but most authors agree 
with ours that Muhamtnad-i-Sheran was despatched against-or probably to 
hold in check—Jijnagar during Mnhammarl-i. Bakht-yir's absence on the 
expedition into Tibbat; and he was, doubtless, feudatory of Lakhan or [see 
note*, page 584], which lay in the direction of the Jaj-nagar territory. 
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back from that quarter, and returned again to Dlw-kot, 
performed the mourning ceremonies [for Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-yar], and from thence [Diw-kot] proceeded towards 
Naran-go-e’, which was ’Ali-i-MardAn's fief, seized 'Ali-i- 
Mardan, and, in retaliation for the act he had committed, 
imprisoned him, and made him over to the charge of the 
Kot-wal [Seneschal] of that place, whose name was B 5 ba 4 , 
Kot-wal, the Safahani [Isfahan!]. He then returned to 
Diw-kot again, and assembled the Amirs together. 

This Muhammad-i-Sheran was a man of great intrepidity 
and energy, and of exemplary conduct and qualities 1 ; and, 
at the time when Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar sacked the. city 
of Nudiah, and RAc Lakhmaniah took to flight, and his 
followers, servants, and elephants became scattered, and 
the Musalman forces proceeded in pursuit of spoil, this 
Muhammad-i-§heran, for the space of three days, was 
absent from the army, so that all the Amirs became 
anxious on his account. After three days they brought 
information that Muhammad-i-£ljeran had taken eighteen 
elephants along with their drivers in a certain jangal 
[forest], and was retaining them there, and that he wfas 
alone*. Horsemen were told off, and the whole of these 
elephants were brought before Muhammad-i-Bakfct-var. 
In fact, Muhammad-i-Sheran was a man of energy [com¬ 
bined] with sagacity 1 . 

■ Other writers state that Muhammad-i-Sheraa on hearing of the fate of 
their chief, Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, returned at once from Jaj-nngar [from 
Jaj-nagar towards Lokhap-ofl with his force, proceeded to Dlw-kot, and per¬ 
formed the funeral ceremonies ; and then marched from Dlw ko( to BSr-sul— 
— and secured the assassin, 'All-i-Mardan, and threw him into prison. 
After performing this act, he returned to Dlw-kot again. See note 7 , next 
page. In ELLIOT this is turned into 71 they returned from their stations, and 
came dutifully to Deokot (” hut y k jL as in the printed text, does not mean 
17 dutifully but 71 mourning ceremonies.” 

4 Familiarly so styled perhaps. 

* The Jahan-Ara, which does not mention 'All, son of Mardan, at all, calls 
Muhammad-i-Sheran bloodthirsty, and greatly wanting in understanding, thus 
confounding him with 'All-i-Mardhn. 

6 He had managed to take these elephants and their drivers on the day of 
the surprise of Nhdlah, but, being quite aione, he was unable to secure them, 
and had to remain to guard them until such time as aid should reach him. 
Information of his whereabouts having reached Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, 
he sent out a detachment of horse to bring him in with his spoil. 

1 Muhammad, son of Sherin. was an intrepid, high-minded, and energetic 
man, and, being the chief of the Khali Amirs, on their return to Diw-kot, the 
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When he imprisoned 'Ali-i-Mardan, and again departed 
[from Diw-kot], being the head of the Khali Amirs, they 
all paid him homage', and each Amir continued in his own 
fief. ’Ali-i-Mardan, however, adopted some means and 
entered into a compact with the Kot-wal [before men¬ 
tioned], got out of prison, and went off to the Court of 
Dihli*. He preferred a petition to Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I- 
bak, that Kae-maz, the Rumi 1 [native of Rumilia], should 
be commanded to proceed from Awadh towards the terri¬ 
tory of Lakhanawati, and, in conformity with that com¬ 
mand, [suitably] locate the Khali Amirs. 

Malik Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, the Kha li, at the hand of 
Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, was the feudatory of Ganguri 
[or Kankuri?]’, and he went forth to receive Kac-maz the 

principal Amfrs were assembled in council together, and they chose Mutant- 
mad-i-Sheran as their ruler and sovereign ; and they continued to pay homage 
to him. It seems strange that the city of Lakhanawati is seldom mentioned, 
while Dlw-kot is constantly referred to by various authors; and, from what 
our author himself says at page 578, it would appear to have been the capital 
at this period. 

' * Some copies have “ they all paid him homage,” &c., and, after the word 
fief, insert “ until.” 

* ’Ali-i-Mardan managed to gain over the KoJ.wal, and was allowed to 

escape. He succeeded in reaching Dihli, and presented himself before [the 
then] Sultan Kutb-ud-Diu, who received the ingrate and assassin with 

favour. Both our author and other writers, in mentioning his escape in their 
account of Muhammad-i-Sheran’s reign, make it appear that ’All, son of 
Mardan , at once succeeded in inciting Ku{b-ud-Dfn, I-Irak, against M uli.am- 
mad-i-Sheran, and inducing him to despatch Kae-miu to lakhanawati ; but 
this is not correct. ’All, son of Mardan, accompanied K u th-ud-Din tu 
Ghaznin [where he reigned—in riot—forty days], and was taken captive by the 
troops of I-yal-duz, and released or escaped again before these events happened, 
as will be mentioned farther on. 

1 The text differs here. Some copies have : “ So that KSe-mar, the Rumi, 
received orders, on which he protetdal from Awadh to I-akhanawallbut the 
majority are as above. The Zulxlat-ut-Tawari]£h, however, clears up the 
meaning of the last clause of the sentence :—” Thai he, Kae-maz, should pro¬ 
ceed into Lakhagawa^i, in order that each of the Uhalj Amirs, who were in 
that part, might be located in a suitable place, arid to make certain districts their 
fiefs.” That work, however, immediately after, states that ihe Khali Amirs, 
having shown hostility towards him [K^c-maz], opposed him in battle, and 
were defeated, and that, in that engagement, Muhammad, son of Sheran, was 
slain. Compare Elliot, too, here. 

* Of the four best and oldest copies of the text, two have Gangurt or Kan¬ 
kuri— and two, Gasguri or KaskurS— —hut this latter appears 

very doubtful. Five other good copies agree with the first two, but three others 
have respectively Some other works, including 

the JabaJpit-i-Akbari, state that Husara-ud-Dln, Twa?, was the feudatory 
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Rum!, and, along with him, proceeded to Dfw-kot; and, 
at the suggestion of Kae-maz, the Rumt, he became the 
feoffee of Diw-kot. Kae-maz, the Ruml, set out on his 
return [into Awadh], and Muhammad-i-Sheran. and other 
Khali Amirs, assembled together, and determined upon 
marching to Diw-kot*. Kae-maz, whilst on his way back 
[hearing of this], returned again, and an encounter took 
place between the Khali Amirs and him, and Muhammad- 
i-Sheran and the Khali Amirs were defeated. Subse¬ 
quently, disagreement arose among themselves, in the 
direction of Maksadah and Santus 4 , and Mufcammad-i- 
Sheran was slain *; and there his tomb is. 


VII. MALIK ’ALA-UD-DlN, ’ALl, SON OF MARDAN, KHALI I. 

’All-i-Mardan*, the Khali, was a man of vast energy, 
vehement, intrepid, and daring. Having obtained release 

of Kalwa-f or Galwa- 1 — J's*— or Kalwa-in or Galwa-in—the n of the 
latter word is probably nasal. 

* No sooner had Kae-maz turned his back upon the scene than Muhammar/, 
son of SJierSn, and the rest of the Khalj Amirs, determined to recover Diw- 
kot out of the hands of Husam-ud-Din, Twa*. 

* These two names are most plainly and clearly writen in four of the best 
and oldest copies of the text, with a slight variation in one of Maksidah for 
Maksidah [the Maxadabad probably of the old maps and old travellers]— 

and and jW-- for Of the remaining copies collated, one has 

«j f- and br*)W~- two others and and the rest and 

•J«C. The Tabakkt-i-Akbart has only. 

1 The Gaur MS. says he was killed in action after a reign of eight months, 
and, in this latter statement, the Zubdat-nt-Tawartkh and some other woiks 
agree : but the period seems much too short from the assassination of Muham¬ 
mad, son of Bakht-yir, to his death for reasons mentioned in the following 
note, or the country must have remained some time without a ruler before 
’Alf-i-Mardan succeeded. Raujat-u?-$afa makes a grand mistake here. It 
says that Muhammad-i-Sheran, after having ruled for a short period, became 
involved in hostilities with n Hindu ruler in that part, and was killed in one of 
the conflicts which took place between them. 

* ’All-i-Mardan, that is to say, ’Alt, the son of Mardan, was energetic and 
impetuous; but he was not endowed with sense or judgment, and was 
notorious for boldness and audacity, for self-importance, haughtiness, excessive 
vanity and gasconade, and was cruel and sanguinary. After he escaped from 
confinement for assassinating his benefactor, Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar. 
when lying helpless on his death-bed, he proceeded to Dihli and presented 
himself before £ujb-ud-Dtn, I-bak, who, at that time, had acquired the 
sovereignty of Dihli, and was well received. He accompanied K u *h ud-Dfn 
to Ghaznfn at the time that he filled the throne of Qhazntr, as our author 
says, “for a period of forty days," in carousal and debauchery. There’All 
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from imprisonment at Naran-go-e [or N 5 ran-ko-e], he 
came to the presence of Sultan Ku$b-ud-Din, I-bak, and 
accompanied him towards Ghaznin; and he became a captive 
in the hands of the Turks of Ghaznin. A chronicler has re¬ 
lated in this manner 7 , that one day, when he was out hunting 
along with Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, he began saying to 
one of the Khali Amirs, whom they used to style Salar 
[a leader, chief] Zaffir*: “What sayest thou if, with one 
arrow, I should slay Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, within this 
shikar-gah [chase] and make thee a sovereign?" The 
Salar, Zaffir, the Khali, was a very sagacious person, and 
he was shocked at this speech, and prohibited him from 


fell a captive into the hands of the Turks of Ghaznin, the partisans of Sul{an 
Taj-ud-Din, 1 -yal-duz, at the time of £uth-ud-Dln’s precipitate retreat pro¬ 
bably. Some authors, however, state, and among them the authors of the 
TabaVat-i-Akbari, and Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh, that in one of the conflicts of 
that time he was taken prisoner by the Turks—TabaVat-i-Akbari says, the 
Turk-mans—and was carried ofT into Kashghar, where he remained for some 
time. He, at length, managed to reach Hindustan again, and proceeded to 
Dihll, and presented himself at the Court of I£utb-ud-Din, who received him 
wjth great favour and distinction. The fact of his having heen a captive in 
the hands of his rival’s—I-yal-duz's—partisans was enough to insure him a 
favourable reception. Kulb-ud-Dln conferred upon him the territory of 
Lakhanawati in fief, and he proceeded thither and assumed the government. 
It must have heen just prior to this, and not immediately after the csca|>c of 
'All-i-Mardan, that Kae-mar was sent from Awadh to Lakhapawatl, or, other¬ 
wise, between the defeat of Muhammad, son of Sheran. by the latter, and 
Sheran’s death, and the nomination of ’Ali-l-Mardan by ^ugb-ud-Dln, 
Lakhanawati would have been without a ruler during the time that ^ujb-ud- 
Din took to proceed from Dihlt to Ghaznin. where he remained forty days, 
and back to Dihlt again, and eigAi months, which is said to have been the 
extent of Muljammad-i Sheran's reign, seems much too short a space of time 
for this expedition, and 'Alt-i-Mardan’s captivity in Kashghar and his escape 
and return. The accounts of this period arc not satisfactorily given in any 
work. [Sec page 526, and para, two of note 1 for the year in which gugb-ud- 
Din had to make such a precipitous retreat from Ghaznin] ; and, moreover, it 
appears that Kutb-ud-Dln did not return to Dihll again, but continued at 
Lahor up to the time of his death. 

1 Here is another specimen of difference of idiom, though not so great as in 
some places, occurring in different copies of the text. This sentence is thus 
expressed in one set of copies :——in another —sf u-t'j j li 

—in another— sS'u^i';j I'), jl—and, in another aiJ _—*• isdli 

* Compare Elliot, voL ii. page 315. If we are to translate the name 
of the Salar, Zaffir [not Zafar, which signifies victory], why not trans¬ 
late the name of IJusam-ud-Dln, ’Iwa?, in fact, all the ’Arabic names in 
the hook 1 It does not follow that this person was a “ victorious general," 
but he was a chief whose name was Kaffir, sigtiifyittgi in ’Arabic, overcoming 
all difficulties, successful, triumphant, victorious, &c. 
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[the committal of] such a deed. When 'Alf-i-Mardan 
returned from thence, the Salar, Zaffir, presented him with 
two horses and sent him away*. 

When 'Ali-i-Mardan came back again into Hindustan, he 
presented himself before Sulfan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, and 
received an honorary robe, and was treated with great 
favour, and the territory of Lakhanawati was assigned to 
him. He proceeded towards Lakhanawati, and, when he 
passed the river Kons 1 , Husam-ud-Din, Twaz, the Kha li, 
[feudatory] of Diw-kot, went forth to receive him, and 
'AU-i-Mardan proceeded to Diw-kot’ and assumed the 
government, and brought the whole of the country of 
Lakhanawati under his sway. 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, passed to the Al¬ 
mighty’s mercy, ’Alf-i-Mardin assumed a canopy of state, 
and read the Khutbah in his own name’; and they styled 
him by the title of Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din. He was a blood¬ 
thirsty and sanguinary man. He sent armies in different 
directions, and put the greater number of the Khali Amirs 
to death. The Raes of the adjacent parts became awed of 
him, and sent him wealth and tribute. He began granting 
investitures of different parts of the realm of Hindustan, 
and the [most] futile bombast began to escape his lips. 
Both in the assembly, and in the audience-hall, he would 
declaim about the country of Khurasan, of 'Irak, of Ghaz- 
nin, and of Gbur, and idle nonsense he began to give 
tongue to, to such degree, that they used [in jest] to solicit 
from him grants of investiture of Gha znin and of Khurasan. 


• Another writer relates this somewhat differently. He says that ’Ali-i- 
Mardan, one day, accompanied the suite of Sul^n, Taj-ud>Din, I-yal-duz, 
when he went to the chase—but this is scarcely compatible with his being a 
captive—on which occasion he said to the Salar Zaffir : “What sayest thou to 
my finishing the career of the Suljan with one thrust of a spear, and making 
thee a sovereign!” Zaffir, however, was a man of prudence and integrity, 
and had no ambition of gaining a throne by assassinating his jxnefactor. He 
therefore gave him a couple of horses and dismissed him, and he returned to 
Hindustan. 

1 In some copies Kons as above, and in others Kos, without the nasal n. 
Some other writers call this river the Konsi and Kosi. 

1 In some copies “from Dfw-kot.” Husam-ud-Din, ’Iw&f, appears to 
have been a kind of Vicar of Bray, from what is stated previously, and here. 

* He also coined in his own name, according to the 7 &b&Vat-i-Akbari and 
Buda’uoi. 
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and he would issue commands accordingly [as though they 
were his own]'. 

Trustworthy persons have narrated after this manner, 
that there was, in that territory [Lakhanawatl], a merchant 
who had become indigent, and his estate was dissipated. 
He solicited from ’AH-i-Mardan some favour. 'Ali-i- 
Mardan inquired [from those around]: “From whence is 
that man?” They replied: "From Safahan [Isfahan].” 
He commanded, saying: “Write out the investiture' of 
Safahan as his fief,” and no one could dare, on account 
of his great ferocity and unscrupulousness, to say: “Sa- 
fahan is not in our possession." Whatever investitures 
he conferred in this way, if they would represent: “ It 
is not under our control," he would reply: “ I will reduce 
it.” 

So that investiture was ordered to be given to the 
merchant of Safahan—that indigent wretch, who lacked 
even a morsel and a garment of rags. The chief per¬ 
sonages and intelligent men, there present, in behalf of 
that destitute man, represented, saying: “The feudatory 
of Safahan is in want of resources for the expenses of the 
road, and for the preparation of equipage, to enable him to 
take possession of that city and territory and he [’Ali-i- 
Mardan] commanded a large sum of money to be given 
to that person for his necessary expenses*. The nature 
of 'Ali-i-Mardan's presumption, cruelty, and hypocrisy 

1 Our author’s mode of relation is not over plain. 11 His vanity and bom¬ 
bast, ” says another writer, 44 was such that he fancied Iran and Turan belonged 
to him, and he began to assign their different kingdoms and provinces amongst 
his Amirs." The fact is that he was mad; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that a subsequent Sultan of Dihli, who was mad after the same fashion, 
should also have been of the Khalj tribe. Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 316. 
The author of the Gauj- MS. in hisinnocency says that after his [^ufb-ud-Dtn, 
l-bak's] death, for two years and some months, (he sway of this same ’Ala-ud- 
din was acknmvleged as far as ffc hura. 1 an and Isfahan, &c. 1 ! 1 Where 
Lakhanawatl? where Khurasan and Igfahan? 

* The word used In the text is mi§ai : such a term as 44 jagir M is not 
used once in the whole work, because it is a comparatively modem term. 

1 Our author relates this anecdote differently from others. The destitute 
merchant, who wanted something that would furnish him with food and 
raiment, refused to accept the investiture of Igfahan ; and the Waxirs, who out 
of tenor of’All were afraid to tell him so, represented that the ^akim of 
Igfahan was in want of funds for the expenses of his journey thither, and to 
enable him to assemble troops in order to secure possession of his fief. This 
had the desired effect* 
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amounted to this degree ; and, together with such conduct, 
he was [moreover] a tyrant and a homicide. The weak 
and indigent [people] and his own followers were reduced 
to a [perfect] state of misery through his oppression, 
tyranny, and bloodthirstiness; and they found no other 
means of escape save in rising against him. A party of the 
Khali Amirs conspired together, and slew ’A13-i-Mardan, 
and placed Malik Husam-ud-Din, Twaz, upon the throne. 

The reign of ‘All-i-Mardan was two years, or more or 
less than that 7 . 


VIII.-MALIK [SULTAN] HUSAM-UD-DiN, ’IWA?«, SON OF 
HUSAIN, KHALI I. 

Malik [Sultan] Husam-ud-Din, 'Iwaz, the Khali, was a 
man of exemplary disposition, and came of the Khali of 
Garmsir of Ghur. 

They have narrated on this wise, that, upon a certain 
occasion, he was conducting a laden ass towards the emi¬ 
nence which they call Pushtah Afroz" [the Burning Mound], 

< Two years and some months was the extent of his reign, but most authors 
say two years. I do not know whether all the copies of lluda’Oni’s work are 
alike, but in two copies now before me he says plainly, that ’Ali-i-Mardan 
reigned two and thirty years. Perhaps he meant two or three years, but it ia 
not usual to write three before two in such cases. The Gaur MS. states that 
he reigned from the beginning of the year 604 H. to 605 H., and yet says that 
^fulb-ud-Dfn, I-hak, died in his reign I 

• Compare Thomas, “ Pathan Kings of Dehli,” pages 8 and 112, and 
Elliot, iNniA, vol. ii., page 317. The Arabic word ’Iwa; [i>y] has a 
meaning, but u ’Aui" and " Awt ” none whatever. One or two other authors 
state that he was the son of’\via^ ; but this is doubtful : there is no doubt, 
however, of his father's name being Husain. His correct title is Suljan 
Ghiyaj-ud-Dln. Malik ^usam-ud-Din was his name before he was raised to 
the sovereignty. 

■ Two of the oldest copies of the text, and some of the more modern ones, 
are as above, and some other works confirm this reading; but one of the 
oldest and best copies, and the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, have Pusht for Pushtah. 
Both words are much the same in signification, however, as explained in the 
text itself, namely, "an ascent, a bluff, steep, eminence, hill, hummock, 
mound,” &c_ ; but Pashah [See Elliot: India, vol. ii. page 317] signifying 
a flea, a gnat, &c., is impossible. Pusht is the name of a dependency of Bad- 
yhais. and is very probably the tract here meant. Afroz is the active participle, 
used as an adjective, of f to inflame, to set on fire, to bum, to light up, 
to enkindle, &c., the literal translation of which is “the burning hill, or 
mound,” and may refer to a volcano even at that time extinguished. 
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to a place within the limits of Walisfctan on the borders of 
the mountain tracts of CjhOr. Two Darweshes 1 , clothed in 
ragged cloaks, joined him ; and said to him : “ Hast thou 
any victuals with thee?" ’Iwaz, the Khali, replied: "I 
have.” He had, along with him on the ass, a few cakes of 
bread, with some [little] dainty', by way of provision for 
the journey, after the manner of travellers. He removed 
the load from the ass, spread his garments [on the ground], 
and set those provisions before the Darweshes. After 
they had eaten, he took water, which he had among his 
baggage, in his hand, and stood up in attendance on them. 
After those Darweshes had made use of the victuals and 
the drink, thus hastily produced, they remarked to each 
other, saying: “This excellent man has ministered unto us: 
it behoveth his act should not be thrown away.” They 
then turned their faces towards 'Iwaz, the Khali, and said : 

“ Husam-ud-Din ! go thou to Hindustan, for that place, 
which is the extreme [point] of Muhammadanism, we have 
given unto thee 3 ." In accord with the intimation of those 
two Darweshes, he returned again from that place [where 
he then was], and, placing his family* on the ass, came 
towards Hindustan. He joined Muhammad-i-Hakht-yar, 
and his affairs reached such a point that the coin of the 
territory of Lakhanawat! was stamped, and the Khutbah 
thereof read, in his name, and they styled him by the title 
of Sultan Ghiya§-ud-Din‘, He made the city of Lakhana- 

Walijhtan is evidently the same tract as is referred to at page 319, which 
see. The oldest and best copies of the text, and some modem copies, are as 
above, but some of the latter have aW* and and three others, 

including the best Faris copy, have 

1 They are thus styled in the original : there is not a word about “ fakirs” 
in any copy of the text. 

s Meat, fish, vegetables, or the like, eaten with bread to give it a savour: 
in Elliot : India, vol. ih, page 317, it is styled “travellers dread," and the 
ass is turned into a mule 1 

* In some copies, and in some other works, Khwajah, equivalent here to 
11 Master,” in others Salat—head-man, leader or chief. Another author says 
the Darweshes said ‘ “ ^ ou * O Khwajah, into Hind, for they have 
assigned unto thee one of the kingdoms of the region of Hind." 

4 The text varies a little here. The oldest copy has “his family " as above, 
whilst, of the other copies, some have “his children,” some “his wife,” and 
some “his wife and children." 

‘ After the chief men had put the tyrant, ’All, son of Mardan, to death, 
they, with one accord, set up Husam-ud-Din, Twa? f son of Husain, who, 
originally, was one of the petty chiefs of the Khalj country on the borders of 
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wati the seat of government, and founded the fortress of 
Basan-kot, and people from all directions turned their faces 
towards him*. 

Ghur. a man of virtuous mind and high principles, and endowed with many 
excellent qualities, both of mind and body. He is said, by several authors, to 
have been very handsome, and they confirm all our author says about him in 
this respect. 

* In Elliot, vol. ii. page 317, “ He made the city of Lakhnauti the seat 
of his government, and built a fort for his residence I" The printed text has 
—fortress of Bas ket. 

From our author's remark here, it would appear as though Sul( 3 n Gh ivas- 
ud-Dfn, Twiif, had been the first to make the city of Gaup or Lakhanawati 
his capital. Akdalah can scarcely have been built at this period or it would 
no doubt have been mentioned from its importance. 

Ahu-l-Fa;! states, in the A’in-I-Akbari, that Lakhanawad, which some 
style Gaup, is named Jannal-abad, hut this is an error from what is stated below 
by others, and was the name applied to the Sarkar or district, not to the 
city. He continues : “ To the east of it is a great iol-db [lake] in which is on 
island. To the north, at the distance of a kuroh , is a building and a reservoir, 
the monument of ancient times, which is called Sarahae-mari [jjL. 
Criminals used to be confined in the building, and a good many died from the 
effects of the water which is very noxious.” 

The Haft-I|dim, says Gaup, in the olden time, was the capital of Bangalah, 
and that the fortress of Gaup was amongst the most reliable strongholds of 
Hindustan. “The river Gang lies to the west of it; and, on the N.E. 
W. and S. sides, it hns seven [sic in MS.] ditches, nnd a citadel on the side 
ot the Gang. The distance between [each] two ditches is half a kuroh , each 
ditch being about three [anab [= 120 gat or ells] broad, and so deep that an 
elephant would be unable to cross it. Jannat-abad is the name of the 
t union [district] in which Gaup is situated.” 

The Kh nlasat-nt-Tawarikh states that 1 -akhanawati or Gaup is a very 
ancient city and the first capita) of the country. To the east of it is a iol-db 
[lake] of great size, and, should the dyke [confining it ?] hurst, the city 
would lie overwhelmed. The emperor Humayun, when in that part, took a 
great liking to Lakhanawati, and gave it the name of BaKHT-ABAd. 

Many fine buildings were erected in and around the city by Sultan Firiiz 
Shah-i-Abu-l-Muraffar. Shah-i-Jahan. the Habashi [Abyssinian, yet he Is 
included among the so-called “ Palhins ”], one of which was the Chand 
gateway of the citadel near the palace, a haul [reservoir], and the famous 
lat or manarah. Musalmans do not erect “Jaya Sthambas.” The Chand 
C«teway was still standing some fifty years since, but hidden by the dense 
J an bral, and is probably standing still. There were several masjids, one of 
which waJ founded by Sulgan Yusuf Shah. 

Acco rding to the Portuguese writers who “aided Mohammed [Mahmud] 
against S>^ er Khan a Mogol general [I] then in rebellion,” . . '. . the capital 
city Gouro untended three leagues in length along the Ganges and contained 
one million, ^ wo hundred thousand families [one million of people or two 
hundred thousand families, probably]. " Voyages and Transactions of 
THE Portuguese - Castanneda, de Barros , de Faryia y Souza, Antonio da 
Silva Mcnescs, &C.’*' 

The Tarl]Jj-i.Fin^ ^Jjahi says “Lakhanawati acquired the by-name of 
BulghaV*pu r— place ot^rgat sedition—from j'* 1 ; signifying much noise, tumult, 
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He was a man of pleasing mien, of exceeding handsome 
appearance, and both his exterior and interior were [adorned] 
by the perfection of mercy ; and he was magnanimous, 
just, and munificent. During his reign the troops and 
inhabitants of that country enjoyed comfort and tran¬ 
quillity ; and, through his liberality and favour, all ’ ac¬ 
quired great benefits and reaped numerous blessings. In 
that country .many marks of his goodness remained. He 
founded jam? [general] and other masjids, and conferred 
salaries and stipends upon good men among theologians, 
the priesthood, and descendants of the Prophet ; and other 
people acquired, from his bounty and munificence, much 
riches. For example, there was an Imam-zadah' of 
the capital city, Firuz-koh, whom they used to style 
Jalal-ud-Din, the son of Jamal-ud-Din, the Ghaznawi. 
who, to better his means’, left his native country and came 
into the territory of Hindustan in the year 608 H. After 
some years, he returned again to the capital city, Firuz-koh, 
and brought back with him abundant wealth and riches. 
Inquiry was made of him respecting the means of his 
acquisition of wealth. He related that, after he had come 
into Hindustan, and determined to proceed from Dihit 
to Lakhanawatl, when he reached that capital, Almighty 
God predisposed things so that he [the Imam, and Imam’s 
son] was called upon to deliver a discourse in the audience- 
hall of Sultan Gltiyas-ud-Din. Twaz, the Khali'. That 

sedition, &c.—-because, from ancient times, from the period that Sultan 
Mu'izz tid-Dfn, Mu^ammad-i-Sam, of Dihl!, conquered it [Ziya-ud-Din, 
ttarani, is rather incomet here however], almost every Walt to whom the 
sovereigns of Dihlf gave the government of lakhanawatl, because of its 
distance from Dihll, its extent, and the number of passes intervening, if he 
had not rebelled himself, others have rebelled against him, and killed or 
dethroned him.” 

? There is not a word ahout “ his nobles. ” 

- An not “the" Imam-zadah : there were scores of Imam-zadahs probably 
at Firuz-koh. Imam signifies a leader in religion, a prelate, a priest. 

B Some copies have collection, amount, &c, and the more modern 

copies and the printed''text ^’•-signifying family, followers, dependents, 
&c., instead of fV —seeking benefit, and the like. In Ei.liot, vol. ii. 
page 318, it is rendered a body of men —“ He came with a body of men from 
his native country, 11 &c. ! ! He was merely a priest, and did not travel 
attended by “a body of men.” 

1 Compare Eli.IOT, vol. ii. page 318 ; where this passage is translated : 
“the Almighty so favoured him that his name was mentioned in the Court of 
Ghiyisu-d-dfn 11 !! 
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sovereign, of benevolent disposition, brought forth from 
his treasury a large chalice full of gold and silver tangahs, 
and bestowed upon him a present of about two thousand 
tangahs* ; and gave commands to his own Maliks and 
Amirs, Grandees and Ministers of State, so that each one 
presented, on his behalf, liberal presents. About three 
thousand gold and silver tangahs more were obtained. At 
the period of his return home [from Lakhanawati] an 
additional five thousand tangahs were acquired in gifts, so 
that the sum of ten thousand tangahs was amassed by that 
Imam, and Imam's son, through the exemplary piety of 
that renowned monarch of benevolent disposition. When 
the writer of these words, in the year 641 H. 3 , reached the 
territory of Lakhanawati, the good works of that sovereign, 
in different parts of that territory, were beheld [by him]. 

The territory of Lakhanawati 4 has two wings on either 

1 The Haft-l^lim stales that the money of Bangalah was confined to the 
jital [always written wilh j —according to the following table 

4 Jitals I Gandah , 20 Gattdahs l A no A, 16 Artaks l Rupt. 

41 Whatever the rupi might be, whether io tangahs or 100 tangahs, it was 
reckoned as 16 ana As , and there was no change whatever in the Jital and the 
gandah From what our author has stated in several places in this work, 
however, it is evident that the jital was current in the kingdom of Dibit, and 
Muhammadan India, as well as in Bangalah. See page 603. 

Firiahtah [copying the Tarikh i-FIruz-Shahil states with respect to the 
tangak that 44 it is the name given to a tolah of gold stamped, and that a 
tangah of silver was 50 puls, each pul [i. e. a piece of anything orbicular] of 
copper [bronze?] was called a jital, the weight of which is not known exactly, 
but I have heard that it was one tolah and three-quarters of copper [brome ?].” 
Another writer states that there were 25 jitals to 1 dam. 

The word tangah^ with g not with A —signifies a thin plate, leaf, or slice 
[d,j] of gold or silver, and appears to be an old Persian word. See Thomas : 
FathAn Kings of Dehli, pages 37, 49, 115, 219, and 230. 

According to some other writers, however, the following table is [also] 
used :— 

4 Jitals I Gandah , 20 Gandah I Pan , 16 Pan I Kahaavan, 16 Kahawau 
[some call 20 a Rtddha Kahdwan ] 1 Riipi. 

According to the same account, 20 kandis made a jital. 

Price, in his “Retrospect of Mahommkdan History,” in reference to 
the revenue of Hindustan, says the “Tungah,” as far as he recollects, was 
considerably higher than the “Daum/’and 41 conceives it was the fifth of a 
rupee ” ! 

* Two copies have 644 h., which can scarcely be correct, and the remainder 
641 H. Farther on he says he was in that part in 642 H. Our author 
appears to have set out from Dihli for Lakhanawati in 640 reached it in 
641 h., and returned to Dihli again in the second month of 643 h. 

* Of course Bang is not included, and our author mentions it separately. 
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side of the river Gang. The western side they call Ral 
[Raj-h 1 ], and the city of Lakhan-or* lies on that side ; and 
the eastern side they call Barind 7 [Barindah], and the city 

1 I can easily Taney a foreigner writing Ral—nj 1 ,—or Rad—from hear¬ 
ing a Hindu pronounce the Sanskrit TTir— Rayh, containing, as it doe9, 
the letter which few hut natives of the country can properly utter. 

* The printed text followed in Elliot has “Lakhnauti,” but that is totally 
impossible, since it lay east, not west of the Ganges ; its right pronunciation is, 
no doubt, Lakhan-or. 

Most of the best copies of the text have Lakhan-or, both here and in other 
places where the same town or city is referred to ; hut two of the oldest and 
best copies have both I-akhan-or and Lakh.or both here as well as elsewhere. It 
appears evident to me (hat the n in the first word is nasal, and that its deriva¬ 
tion is similar to that of Lakhanawati, from the name of Dasarata’s son, Lakh- 
mnna, with the Hindi word ^(t(T— or, affixed, signifying limit, boundary, side, 
&c. rz Lakhmana’s limit or frontier. In this ease it is not surprising that some 
copyists left out the nasal n, and wrote Lakh-or, having probably the name read 
out to them. Fr6m the description of the dykes farther on in Section XXII., 
in the account of the different Maliks of the dynasty where the invasion of Jaj- 
nagar by the Musnlmans is muntiuned, and the invasion of the Musalmnn 
territory by the Rae of Jaj-nagar, I-aklmn-or lay in the direct route between 
Lakhanawaft and Katasin, the nearest frontier town or post of the Jaj-nagar 
territory; and therefore I think Stewart was tolerably correct in his supposition, 
that what he called and considered “ Nagor,” iastead of Lakhan-or, was situated 
in, or farther south even than Rlrbhiim. It is by no means im|>ossible that 
Dr. Blochmann’s supposition may be correct, that I-akarkiindhah [the Lacara- 
coonda of Rennell] is the place in question. It is in the right direction, but 
seems not far enough south ; and, if any indication of the great dyke or cause¬ 
way can lie traced in that direction, it will tend to clear up the point. 1-akar- 
kundhah lies about eighty-five miles as the crow (lies from Gaur or Lakhana¬ 
wati, “right many from the river'' but this Mr. I>owson, in Elliot, appears to 
think a proof of ils being the wrong way, and he proliably iancics that it should 
follow the Ganges. “ Right away from the river," loo, in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, distant about eighty miles, lay Diw-kot—Drw and I)lb are the same, in 
Sanskrit and Hindu- 1 —the total length from place to place, allowing for devia¬ 
tions, being a very moderate “ten days’ journey." There is no doubt what¬ 
ever as to the correct direction of J 3 .j-nagar and its situation with regard to 
Lakhan-or and Lakhanawa)!, as mentioned in note 4 , page 587. 

1 In some copies Barbind , but llarind or llarinda is correct. In one copy 
ofithe text the vowel points arc given. I do not know the derivation of the 
Sanskrit word—TTff Rafh, but ^7— Brind or Wrind, signifies a heap [high 7 ], 
and it is possible that the former may signify low, depressed, being subject to 
inundation ; and Brinda [the Barinda and Barind of the Musalmin writers], 
high, elevated, not being subject to inundation. Hamilton says the part liable 
to inundation is called Bang, and the other Barcndra. See also the account of 
Malik Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran in Section XXII., where Lakhan-or is styled 
Lakhanawati Lakhan-or. 

Barind, under the name of “the Burin," is well known to sportsmen, I am 
told, in the present day, who apply it to the high tract of. country N.W. of 
Ram-pur, in the Raj-Shahl district. / 

Terry says, alluding to the] “ two wings," “ Ben gala/*, mop spacious and 
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of Dhv-kot is on that side. From Lakhanawat! to the 
gate of the city of Lakhan-or, on the one side, and, as far 
as Diw-kot, on the other side, he, Sultan Ghiyas-ud-DIn, 
’Iwaz, [caused] an embankment [to be] constructed, ex¬ 
tending about ten days' journey, for this reason, that, in 
the rainy season, the whole of that tract becomes inundated, 
and that route is filled with mud-swamps and morass 8 ; and, 
if it were not for these dykes, it would be impossible [for 
people] to carry out their intentions, or reach various 
structures and inhabited places except by means of boats. 
From his time, through the construction of those embank¬ 
ments, the route was opened up to the people at large*. 

It was heard [by the author] on this wise, that, when the 
august Suljan, Shams-ud-Din [I-yal-timish], after the 
decease of Malik Na§ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah [his eldest 
son], came into the territory of Lakhanawat! to suppress 
the sedition of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Balka. the Khali 1 , 
and beheld the good works of Ghiyag-ud-Din, 'Iwaz, the 


fruitful Province, but more properly to he called a Kingdom, which hath two 
very large Provinces within it, Puri [Piirab] and Patau [Pachcham] ; the one 
lying on the East, the other on the West side of the River Ganges. * * * The 
chief Cities arc Rangnmahnt and Detain.'' 

* Compare Eu.tor, vol. ii. page 319. 

* These embankments, according to other writers likewise, were constructed 
through the perseverance and forethought of Suljan Ghiyas-ud-Din, Twaj. 
Another author states that the "former ancient rulers of Hang, the present 
capital of which is Dliakah, on account of the vast quantity of water which 
accumulates throughout the province in the rainy season, caused causeways to 
he constructed twenty cubits wide and ten high, termed lit [J], and, from the 
proximity of these ti/s; the people styled the province Bang-al. Rain falls 
without ceasing during onc-half of the year in the rainy season, and, at this 
period, these d/s appear above the flooded country.” 

A European writer, writing on the province "as at present constituted,” says: 
“ There are several remarkable military causeways which intersect the whole 
country, and must have been constructed with great labour; but it is not known 
at what period. One of these extends from Conch Uahar [Kuch Bihar] Ihrotlgh 
Rangamatly [Ranganiati] to the extreme limits of Assam [Astam], and was 
found when the Mahommedans first penetrated into that remote quarter.” He, 
of course, must mean the Muhammadans of Aurangzeb’s reign. 

Hamilton states that one of these causeways extended from the Diwah to the 
Brahmfi-putr. •, 

1 In the list of Maliks at the end of Sllsms-ud-Dln, I-yal-timish’s reign, 


farther on, he is styled Malik Ilthtiyar-ud-IBn, Daulat Shah-i-Balka, and, by 
some, is said td l He the son of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din. Twa$, and, by others, a 
kinsman. AnolKfcr author distinctly states that the son of Sultan Ghiyas-ud- 


Din, Twaj, was nartsed Najir-ud-Din-i-Twa?, and that he reigned for a short 

.• •• • V.* 
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Khalj, whenever mention of Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwa?’s name 
chanced to arise, he would style him by the title of “Sultan 
Gljiyas-ud-Din, Khalil.’* and from his sacred lips he would 
pronounce that there could be no reluctance in styling 
a man Sultan who had done so much good 1 . The Al¬ 
mighty's mercy be upon them ! In short, Ghiyas-ud-Din, 
Twaz, the Khali, was a monarch worthy, just, and bene¬ 
volent The parts around about the state of Lakhanawat!', 
such as Jaj-nagar 4 , the countries of Bang, Kamrud, and 

a What extreme magnanimity ! Reluctance or not, Sultan Ghiyis-ud-Dfn, 
’Iwaj, had as good a title to be called Snljan as Shnms-ud-Dln, I-yal-tiniij]i, 
or any other who preceded or followed him; and, moreover, he had never been 
a slave, nor the slave of a stave. I-vnl-timish was not his suzerain until he 
gained the upper hand. It was only ’Ati-i-Mardan who was subject to Kujb- 
ud-Din, 1-bak. 

1 Compare Dowson's Elliot, vot. ii. page 319, where Jaj-nagar is made to 
appear as being part of the Lakhanawali territory : there is nothing even in the 
printed text to warrant such a statement. 

4 Ur. Dlochmann’s surmises [Contributions to tuk Orography and 
History op Bengal, page 29] arc ipiile correct with respect to Jaj-nagar. 
It appears to have been named after a town or city of that name, subsequently 
changed in more recent times to Jaj-pitr, the meaning of tutgar and fur being 
the same ; and in the days when our author wrote, and for many years sub¬ 
sequently, it continued to be a kingdom of considerable grower. 

Before attempting to describe the boundaries of Jij-nagar, and generally to 
elucidate the subject, it will be well to describe the territory uf Kadhah-Katan- 
kah, or Gatjhah-Katankah—for it is written both ways—which lay between it 
and the Muhammadan provinces to the north. 

The best account of it 1 find in the Ma'dan-i-Akhlrar-i-Ahmadi, of which 
the following is an abstract :—“The country of Kaijhah-Katankah they call 
Gondwanah, because the Gonds, a countless race, dwell in the jangats of it. 
On the E., by Ratan-pur, it reaches the territory of Chhir Kund ; on the W. 
it adjoins the fort of Rasin of Malwah. Jt is 150 kuroh in length, and 80 in 
breadth. On the N. it is close to the Uliatah territory [the llhall of the A'lN- 
I-Akbaki], and S. is close to the Dakhan; and this tract of country they call 
Kadhah-Katankah. It is very mountainous, and lias many difficult passes and 
defiles, but is exceedingly fruitful, and yields a targe revenue. It has forts and 
kasbahs [towns], so much so that trustworthy narrators say that it has 70,000 
[the MS. has 7000 in figures and seventy thousand in words] inhabited tnryaJu 
w —lit. a concourse of people, a village. It does not mean a city\. Kacj- 
hah or Gaijhah is a great city, and Kalankah is the name of a mouta' [district, 
place, village], and by these two names this territory is known. [J(atankah, 
however, must have been remarkable for something or other for thjtf country to 
be called after it.] The seat of government of this region is dyira-garh, and 
there are several Rajahs and Raes in it.” t 

Faiji, Sarhindi, in his History, calls the country Jhar-Jyundah instead of 
Chhar Kund: and both he and the Khula?at-ut-Tawarijfli say that it had 
70,000 or 80,000 inhabited karyahs, and they both agree generally with the 
above as far as they go; but'they state that Amudah [Artiu^ah!] is the name of 
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Tirhut, all sent tribute to him; and the whole of that ter¬ 
ritory named Gaur passed under his control*. He acquired 

* In Elliot, vol, ii. page 319, this passage is translated from the printed 
text :—“The district of Lakhnaur submitted to him j" but the text is as above. 

one of the principal towns of Kaijhah Katankah, and the first of importance 
reached by A?if Khan when he invaded it in Akhar's reign. The Rani, Dur- 
gawatt, issued from her capital, Chura-gafh, to meet the Musalmans, who had 
never before ventured into those parts. They halted at Damuh Lat. 23 0 

So' N., Long. 79 0 30* E., between the capital and Amudah. 

From the above statements, as given in the works just quoted, the tract of 
country adjoining Bihar on the S. and Bangalah on the W. is Bhatah or Bhall, 
which probably included Palamao, Chhotah Nag-pur, and Gang-pur, on the W.; 
and the tract adjoining Bhatah on the W., and immediately joining the district of 
Ruhtas-gnph on the N., was Chhar-Kund or Jhar-KumJah, lying on the right 
bank and upper part of the Son, and stretching towards Katan-pur. Still 
farther W., between Ratnn-pur and the Narbadah, but running in a S.W. 
direction, and stretching' from the left bank of the Son, on the one side, to 
Rasin of Malwah, on the other, and S. to the hills, the northern boundary of 
Birar, was Kadhah-Katankah. 

Terry, in his Voyage, says that the chief city of Kanduana [Gondwanah] is 
called Karhakatenka «JJ ], and that the river Sersily parts it [Kanduana] 
from Pitan, Mare respecting the capital of Jaj-nagar will be found farther on. 

Jaj-nagnr appears, therefore, to have been bounded on the E. by the range 
of hills forming the present W. boundary of D<Jisah-Jag-nathh, Katasin, on 
the Maha-nadi, being tile nearest frontier town or post towards the Lakhan-or 
portion of the Lakhnnawatl territory. Farther N. it was bounded towards the 
E. by the river called the Braminy by some English writers, and SoanA by 
Rennell [I always adopt the native mode of spelling if I can find it, the fanciful 
transliteration of Gazetteer writers ignorant of the vernacular spelling notwith¬ 
standing], running 10 the W. of Gang-pur. Its northern boundary is not very 
clearly indicated [but sec Sultan Ftruz Shah's excursion farther on], but it evi¬ 
dently included Katan-pfir and Sanbhal-pur. On the W. it does not seem to 
have extended beyond the Wana-Ganga, and its feeder the Kahan; but its 
southern boundary was the Gudawurl, and S.W. lay Talinganah. 

I am surprised to find that there is any difficulty with regard to the identi¬ 
fication of Katasin, also called, and more correctly, Katasinghah. Our author, 
farther on, says he himself went thither along with tire MusaJman forces, and 
distinctly states that, ‘‘at Katasin, the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory 
eommences." This place is situated on the northern or left bank of the Maha- 
nadi, which river may have altered its course in some degree during the lapse 
of nearly seven centuries, some thirty miles K. of Boada, in about Lat. 20° 32', 
Long. 84° S&; and some extensive ruins are to be found in its neighbourhood. 
The capital of the Jaj-nagar state, our author distinctly states, was named 
Utnurdau or Umardan according to the oldest and best copies of 

the text; and Urmurdan or Annanlan—Uzmurdan or Azmurdan 
—1sirs 1 —i* 1 more modern copies; and, in one, Uzmurdan or Azmardan— 

The wiiayat—country or district—of Omurdan or Omardan is men¬ 
tioned, as well ds the capital, town, or city of that name. There is a place 
named Amar-kantlak, or Amar-kantaka —in Lat 2J°40', Long. 8i° 50', 

where are the remaps of a famous temple of Bhawani or PSrwatt, which 

~ ... L. »tk* p.’u mf .... aWLaJ. % I 
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possession of elephants, wealth, and treasures, to a great 
amount. 


It seems most strange that those who have run away with the idea that jaj- 
nagai lay east of the Ganges and the Megnah, in south-eastern Bengal—in 
Tiparah of all places—never considered how it was possible for Ulugh Khan, 
son of Suljan Ghiyaj-ud-Dln, Jughlak— not that monarch himself— to invade 
Taling [Talinganah] and Tiparah, if the latter were Jaj-nagar, in one and the 
same short campaign, or that Iloshang, Sultan of Malwah, during a short ex¬ 
pedition or raid rather, could have reached south-eastern Bengal in search of 
elephants. To have done so, he would have had to pass right through, and 
return again through, the extensive territory of an independent sovereign equally 
powerful with himself [he had only loooliorsc with him on the occasion in ques¬ 
tion], and to have crossed and recrossed two or three mighty rivers, besides 
many others of consideratde size, or he furded the Bay of Bengal perhaps 10 
reach the supposed Jaj-nagar. 

Ei.IMIINSTONK, too, on the authority of II.VM1I.TOS [Ilindostan, vnl. i. page 
178], who says that “ Tiferah," by MnhonuneJan historians , is called '‘ Jai;e- 
naguy,’' has fallen into the same error ; and, not content with this, even the 
map accompanying his History has “Jnjnagur" in large letters in a part of 
India where no such territory ever existed! Hamilton would have had some 
difficulty , I think, in naming the ‘‘Mahommedan Historians" who made such 
assertions. The name of one would much' surprise me. 

The way in which Jaj-nagar is mentioned in different places, by different 
writers, and under different reigns, clearly indicates its situation. Ulugh Khan, 
son of Sultan Ghiyas-ud-TJTn. Tughlak, on his second campaign into the Dak- 
han, having reached Dfw-gfr [Dhaiagafh], advanced into Taling [Talinganah], 
took Bidr, and invested Arangnl [>’/], now Warangul. Having captured 
it, and given it the name of Sultan-pur, before returning to DiliU, kciventfor 
amusement or diversion [_,,-] into jAJ-NACAR. He merely crossed the frontier 
of Talinganah. 

Hoshang, Suljan of Mulwah, taking with him 1000 picked horsemen dis¬ 
guised as horse-dealers, set out from Mandhu or Mandhun, and entered the 
J/ij-NAOAR territory in guest of elephants. He managed to scire the Hie of 
Jij-nagar by stratagem, obtained a numlierof elephants, and brought him alung 
with him, partly for his own security, on his way back to Malwah ; and, on 
reaching the frontier of the Jaj-nagar state [on the side of Malwah], he set the 
Rae at liberty. 

The l.nhh-nt-Tawnrikh-i-Hind states that Jaj-nagar is a month's journey 
from Malwah, but from what part of Malwah is not said. 

The first ruler of the gharri dynasty of Jiinpiir—the eunuch who is turned 
into a “ Pathan ” by the archaeologists— extended his sway as far as the territory 
of Kol to the south ; and, on the cast, as far as Bihar; and compelled the rulers 
of Lakhanawati and Jaj-nagar to pay him tribute. 

In 680 h. Suljan Ghivas-ud-Din. Balban, set out towards LakJranawajf to 
reduce Tugjlril, his rebellious governor of Bangalab, who had defeated two 
armies sent against him. On the approach of the Suljan and his army, Tugfcril, 
who had been making preparations for retreat, retired towards the territory of 
Jaj-nagar. On the SulJSn's arrival at Lakhanawati, no^race of the rebel 
could be found; but, discovdring subsequently whither h^Tiad gone, he set out 
in pursuit in the direction Jaj-nagar, until he ajrtvcd at a place some 
seventy kos from that territory, when a patrol from tbf advanced guard of his 
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The august Sultan, §hams-ud-Din wa ud-Dunya {I-yal- 
timish], on several occasions, sent forces from the capital, 


army, having gained information of hia whereabouts, surprised Tughrii en¬ 
camped with his forces on the banks of a river, at and around a large stone 
reservoir, and slew him. The next march would have brought him to the 
JAj-nagar territory. The river, no doubt, was the boundary. 

The Tarlkh-i-FIriiz-Shahi of Ziya-ud-Dfn, Baranf, differs from this account, 
and says—according to the Calcutta printed text—that Tughril fled toHaji- 
nagar—-—and, in some places, Jajf-nagar—but there is no ,j in 
Jaj-nagar, and, if?iya-ud-Dfn’stextirr<»T-/rZ, it is a different place altogether. 
“The Sultan, following in pursuit by successive marches, in a certain number 
of days, arrived on the frontier of Sunar-ganw [or kingdom of Bang], the Rae 
of which—Dinwaj by name [sic]—paid homage to the Sultan, and stipulated 
that, in case Tughril evinced a desire to fly towards the sea [l(,a also means 
river], he should prevent his doing so. Proceeding by successive marches, the 
Sultan had reached within 60 or70&v of Jaj-nagar, when information of 
Jughril’s whereabouts was obtained,” & c. From this statement it mould stein 
that the place in question, whether I^aji-nagar or Jajf-nagar, was beyond 
Sunar-ganw ; but it is not said whether any great river was crossed, neither is 
it stated that the Suljan marched eastwards, and he might —and, in case Jaj- 
nagar is correct, as stated in the extract above, he must —have turned to the 
south-west on reaching the frontier of Sunar-ganw. I am inclined, however, 
to think that Sangarak, mentioned in the fourth para, below, is correct, and 
not Sunar-ganw. Where the Sunar-ganw frontier commenced we know not; 
but it must have been a territory of some extent, as it was ruled, subsequently, 
by a “Sultan.” A district of this name is also mentioned by Ziya-ud-Din as 
lying near Talingdnah. 

Be this as it may, however, the following extract, taken from the Tartkh-i- 
Ftrjji-Shaht 0 f Shams-i-Sarai. Alfl, Tabafcat-i-Akbart, and others, will, I 
think, tend to settle the question respecting the situation of the Jaj-nagar 
[V* VTT] territory:— 

In 754 H. [Alfi, 755 H.] Suljan Firuz Shah set out for Bangalah to reduce 
its ruler, Ilyas, Haji [Sultan Shams-ud-DIn], to subjection. On Sul{an Firuz 
Shah’s peaching the vicinity of Pantjuah, Ilyas evacuated it, and threw himself 
into AkdaJah [also written Akdalah], “a mo^a'" near Pamjuoh, on one side 
of which is the water [a river?], and on the other an impenetrable jangui, and 
considered one of the strongest fortifications of BangSlah [Westmacott, in 
the Calcutta Review for July, 1874, places Ekdala [Akdalah] some forty-two 
miles on the Maldah side of the river Tangan, and north of Gaur or Lakhapa- 
wajl—“the later city of Gour,” as he styles it], and so situated that, in the 
rainy season, the whole country would become flooded, and not a piece of 
elevated ground would be left for the Sultan even to pitch his tent on. Another 
writer rails it an island or insular fortress. He came and encamped, accord¬ 
ing to one of these works, on the bank on the other side of the water facing it; 
but the others state that he encamped his forces near the place on the same side. 
As he had to change the position of his encampment after a short time, this move¬ 
ment led Ilyas to imagine that the Sultan was about to retire ; and he sallied 
forth with his troops and attacked the forces of Firuz Shah, but sustained a 
complete overthrow, and had to retire into his stronghold again. The rains 
having commenced, Firuz Shah had to abandon the investment, came to terms 
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Dihit, towards Lakhanawatl, and acquired possession of 
Bihar, and installed his own Amirs therein. In the year 

On several occasions Ilyas sent presents to the Sultan, and others were for. 
warded to him in return, until, in the year 759 II., when, Ilyas having despatched 
his offerings, Suljan Firuz Shah sent him presents in return ; hut, information 
having reached him from Bihar of Ilyas's death, and of his son, Siknndar’s 
succession, Firuz Shah ordered his presents to be slopped ; and, in 760 n„ lie 
set out for Bangalah with an array of 80,000 horse and 470 elephants. The 
rains coming on, he passed the rainy season at Zafar-aU'id, and founded the 
city of Jun pur.' Silcandar, on his approach, retired to the fortress of Akdalah, 
before which Sultan Firuz Shah sat down ; hut, after a few days, an accom¬ 
modation was come to, and the territory of Siinar-gapw was given up toSikan. 
dar, and Firuz Shall retired towards Jun-pur. On the Sultan's reaching 
I'amjUiali [this shows that Akdalah was northward or eastward of it, and 
beyond it], seven elephants and other valuable projicrly, sent by Slkandar as 
part of his tribute, reached his camp. 

I notice in the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 119, in the parganah of “ Dcliekulc," 
as it is styled—of course Diw-koJ or Dih-kol is meant — lwtwcen 1 -akliauawnlt 
and 13 {nja-pur, a place named Damduma, anil near it an old fort, and, to the 
east of it, three large tanks. The name is evidently a corruption of damdamah — 
a cavalier, a mound, &c. ; and it strikes me, since the name of Akdalali is not 
mentioned in history for some time after the Khalj dynasty passed nway, that 
the name of Diw-kot was changed to Akdalah in after years. Hr. Bloclitnann, 
I believe, identifies Diw-kot—prolvably on good grounds—with Gungaram-jiur, 
which I do not find in the Atlas sheet referred to ; but, I should think, from 
the description given of the great causeway, at the northernmost extremity of 
which Diw-kot is said, at page 586, to have been situated, that Diw-ku] must 
have lain north instead of south of Dinja-pur. 

[Since this note was written, I find the last number of the Bengal Asiatic 
Journal, No. III. 1874, contains ail account of the site of Akdalah and a map 
showing its situation, as promised by Wcstmacott, in a previous nuuilicr; and, 

I believe, the situation to lie very nearly identical with the “ Damduma" 1 have 
referred to, but have not examined the map in question.] 

On his reaching Jun-pur the rains again set in [760 it.], and lie stayed there 
during the rainy season, and, in ^I-Hijjah of that year, set out by may of Jlihar 
towards JAj-nauar, which was at the extremity of the territory of Gadhah- 
Katankah [1 CSmjS] When the Sultan reached Kafah [■jT—opposite Manik 1 - 
pur ?], Malik Kutb-ud-Din, brother of Zafiir Khan, was left behind with the 
troops and the heavy equipage, and he advanced wW celerity through Biiiak 
towards Jaj-NAGAR. On his reaching San gar ah or M..,'.roh—[Uudi’unf, 
who copies wholesale from the TalraVat-i-Akliari, has, in my copy of the tyat, 
—meant probahly for tfss.— hut FinJhtah, who also copies frony the 
former, has See BloCHMANN, page 30. Can it he the present Sir- 

goojah, so called?), Kae Saras [u-,U— Firighlah c^a-], Rajah of Sankarah, 
fled, and his daughter Jell into the Sultan’s hands, and he called he .daughter 
[adopted her ?], and protected her. FirijJjtah styles her §hakar ^jJjatun, an 
impossible name for a Hindu, unless she became a convert to Islam, and was 
afterwards so named. [I do not know what Bkigos’s vcraofe may contain, 
but Dow has left out a great deal here.] Ahmad Khan, had fled from 
Lakhanawatl, and had reached the fort of Rantabhur—[Ratan-pur in 
Jhar-kun^ah?—Lat.° 22 14', Long. 82° 8'—is probably'meant, not the cele¬ 
brated stronghold of Ranlabhiir] on the way, presented himself before Sultan 
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622 H. he [I-yal-timish] resolved upon marching into Lakh- 
anawati; and Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dln, ’Iwa?, moved his 

Ftniz Sljah. Having passed the river Maha-nadrt, Mahan-dait, or Mahan- 
adrt —sic in MSS.—Budi’uni —Finghtah — the river 

which falls into the Son doubtless is meant], he reached the city or town of 
Banarst [yyi-/—Shams-i-Saraj and Alfi have Banaras——and Budi’- 
fint Barani— ^ jb], which is the capital and abode of the Rae of JAj-nagas. 
[Shams-i-Saraj has Kae of Jaj-nagar-O^lsah]. The Rae fled towards Taling 
[Talinganah], and, the Suljan not pursuing him [Firightah says pursuing], pro¬ 
ceeded to hunt elephants in the vicinity [Shams-i-Sarai says the Sultan remained 
some time at Banaras, and the Rae took shelter in one of the islands of the, 
or on a, river], [See the Asiatic Journal, vol. xiv., July to December 1822, 
page 438, in which is a good account of this tract of country, entitled 
“Notes on Birar"], during which time the Rae despatched emissaries and 
sought for peace, sending at the same time three elephants, besides rarities and 
precious things [Shams-i-Sarii says after his return from Padmawati]. Hunt¬ 
ing os he went along, the Suljan reached the territory of Rae Bhanu Diw 
[Shams-i-Sarai. Btr-bhan Diw —yii —Alfi, I’lr-mahi Dtw —ys — 

perhaps Bir-Mahi], who sent him some elephants. He then returned 
from thence with the object of hunting, came to Padmawati—South Bihar pro¬ 
bably—which is a part abounding with elephants, captured thirty-three, and 
killed two which could not be secured. 

The TabaJcat-i-Akbari, Firightah, and Buda’Dnt, quote a verse composed on 
the occasion by Malik Ziyo-ud-DIn, thus showing to what extent the two latter 
—particularly Firightah—copied from the former; but Firightahappears some¬ 
what confused in the latter part of his account, or has mode considerable verbal 
alterations for some purpose; whilst Buda’unl [MS.] says the Suljan left 
Biranf [ijljl*—Banarst?], and proceeded from thence to Badwati—Jjitj— 
[Padmawati] and Bram-Tala [lb my] to hunt elephants. 

From PadmSwatl Sultan Ffruz Shah returned to Rajah in Rajab, 762 H. 

JAj-nagar is mentioned on several other occasions in the history of the 
Dakhon, and its whereabouts distinctly indicated. Suljan Firuz, Bahmam, 
entered it in 815 H., and carried off a number of elephants. In the account of 
Nizam Shah, of the same dynasty, JAj-Nagar and OnlsAH are mentioned as 
totally separate territories. In the reign of Muhammad Shah, sonofHuma- 
yiin, a famine having arisen in his dominions, people migrated in order to 
obtain food into Malwah, JAj-NaCAR, and GujarAt ; and, shortly after, the 
Rae of Udtsah, aided by the Rac of JAj-nagar, invaded Talinganah by way 
of the Rdj-mandn distrut. 

Now, if any one will look at the map, and take what has been mentioned 
into consideration, where else can Jaj-nagar possibly lie than in the tract I have 
indicated ? Certainly not on the-east side of the Bay of Bengal. 

It may not be amiss here to say a few words respecting the ancient boundaries 
of BangfHh as described by different authors, although little remains to be said 
after Dr. ^'ochmann’s elaborate paper on the subject before referred to. 

The Jamfc-ut-Tawarikh of Fafcir Muhammad says that the territory which 
in after times tvas styled Bangalah, according to such writers as have written 
about it, consisted of Bihar, Gautjha or Gauj or Lakhonawati, Bang, and Jaj- 
nagar. During the campaign in Bangalah, in Aurangzeh’s time, against his 
brother Shih Shuia'. N the Afghan Zamindar of Blrbhum and Jat-nagar is said 
to have joined him. According to the A’fn-i-Akbart, the $ubah of Bangalah 
from Gatjiht to the port oS GhajgSnw [Chittagong] is 400 kuroh in breadth ; and, 
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vessels [war-boats ?] up the river*. A treaty of peace was 
concluded between them, and the Sultan [I-yal-timigh] 
extorted thirty-eight elephants and eighty laks of treasure, 
and the Khutbah was read for him, and the coin stamped 
in his name 7 . When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] withdrew, 

* Another writer says he had all the boats on the river removed and secured, 
in order to prevent Shams-ud-Dtn. I-yal-timisjj, from crossing with his forces 
to the Lakhanawntl side of the Gang. 

7 Some histories, including the Taba^at-i-Akbarl, say the two Suljars did 
encounter each other in battle in 622 H. ; but, as no details are given, it could 
have been but a skirmish. A peace was entered into, and Suljan Ghiyaj-ud- 
Lin, ’Iwa$, gave, as an acknowledgment of suzerainty, for the sake of peace 
which he himself soon after broke. 38 elephants and 80 laks of silver tangahs. 
Another writer says Ghiyas-ud-Din, 'Iwa?, despatched forces upon several 
occasions to carry on war against Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-limijh [the latter’s 
officers or his governors of Awadh probably] ; but at length peace was con¬ 
cluded on the terms above stated. 

The Tajkarat-ul-Muluk states that this sum was in silver tangahs; and 

of sarkar Madaran [also written MndarJn—oV-*-], 200 in breadth j but, as 
the country of Otjtsah was annexed to it on the settlement of the province in 
Akbar's reign, and its formation into a §iibah, its length became increased 43 
kuroh, and its breadth 20. The tract of country to the W. of liangalah is 
named Bhatah or Bliati, which is accounted as belonging to this country [llan- 
galah], and Manik is the surname of its rulers. To the north is a territory 
called Kuj [Kuch ?] and Kamrlid, also called Kanwrti. At the side of this is 
the territory of the Rajah of Asham, and adjoining it is Tihbat, and to the 
left of it Khita. To the E. and S. of liangalah is an extensive country named 
Arkhnak [turned into Arracan by Europeans], and the [tori of Cbatganw 
belongs to it. In the sarkar of Mangir, from the river Gang to the Koh-i- 
Sangln [the Stony Mountains], they have drawn [ail ■ J*if] a wall, and account 
it the boundary of Bangalah. 

The Haft-ljflim says Bangalah is 300 kuroh in length and 270 in breadth, 
each kuroh being one mil [!]. On the E. it is bounded by the sea, on the 
W. it has the parganah of Suraj-garh, which adjoins the §ubah of Bihar, on 
the N. it is bounded by Kudb and on the S. by the parganah of JasuiJah 
[turned into Jessore by Europeans], which lies between L'disah and Bangalah. 

The Khulasat-ut-Tawarikli agrees generally with the other two works, but 
states that Bangalah is 400 kuroh from E. to W.—from Ciatganw to Gatjhi— 
and 200 from N. to S. ; that it has the §ubah of Bihar on the W. t on the S. 
the high hills of sarkar Manrjhu—y»I>L [in two other MSS. lib audj»aih], 
and the sea on the E. 

The A'Jn says it was divided [in Akbar's reign] into 24 sarkdrs, and yielded 
a revenue of 52 kurors, 4 laks, and 59,3 1 9 dams. 

The Haft-Udim states that it was divider! [in Jahangir’s rciob] Into 22 
tumans [or sarkdrs], and its revenue amounted to 5 laks, 97,57°^ipts, which, 
at 40 dams the riipt, are equivalent to 23 kurors, 9 laks, arid 2800 dams. 
There must be a mistake somewhere, as this amount of Jah^glr 1 : revenue is 
tiot half that of Aurangztb's time, while Akbar's reven'^e greatly exceeds 
Aurangtfb’s. / 

According to the Khulasat-ut-Tawarlkh, it was divided [in Aurangzlb’i 
reign] into 27 sarkdrs , and yielded 46 kurors and 2 <p/aks of dams. 
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he conferred Bihar upon Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, JSnt; and 
SultSn£hiyas-ud-Din.'Iwaz, marched into Bihar from Lakh¬ 
anawati, and [again] took possession of it, and treated it 
with severity, until, in the year 624 H., the august* Malik, 
Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, son of Sultan Shams-ud- 
Dtn [I-yal-timish], at the instigation* of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, 
Jani 1 , assembled the forces of Hindustan, and marched 
from Awadh and proceeded into Lakhanawati. At this time 
Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz-i-Husain, the Khali, had led 
an army from Lakhanawati towards the territory of 
Kamrud and Bang, and had left the city of Lakhanawati 

further—in which the TabaVilt-i-Akbarl and some others agree—that I-yal- 
timish conferred a canopy of state and a dur-bash [see note *, page 607] upon 
his eldest son, Nagir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, declared him heir-apparent, 
bestowed Lakhanawati upon him, and left him in Awadh with jurisdiction 
over those parts. Mahmud Shah may have been left in Awadh with charge 
of that part, but not of Lakhanawati certainly; for Ghiyas-ud-Dfn, ’Iwag, ruled 
over his own territory up to the time of his death. The son of I-yal-timigh 
was probably left in Awadh to watch for a favourable time for invading or 
seizing the Khalj dominions, which he soon found an opportunity of doing. 

* He is styled in several copies, but it cannot be correct, considering, 
he died a natural death, according to our author’s own account, as given at page 
630. The word no doubt, is an error for •>*■.—august, &c. 

# Compare Elliot, India, vol. ii. page 219. 

1 In the account of Malik Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, page 629, and here 
also, in some copies of the text, and in some Other works, he is styled ’Ala-ud- 
lMn, Janl. He is, no doubt, the personage referred to in the list of relatives 
and chiefs at the end of Shams-ud-Dtn. I-val-timieh’s reign, under the title of 
Shah-zndah, or Prince of Turkistan ; but he only served I-yal-timigh : he was 
no relative. Soon after Suljan Shams-ud-Dln. I-yal-timigh, returned to Dihll, 
Su]]an Ghiyas-ud-Din. ’I wag, marched into Bihar, and regained possession of 
it, compelling Malik Jani to fly into Awadh. The Khali ruler held possession 
of it for some time, until the year 624 H., when Malik N^;ir-ud-Din, Mahmud 
Shah. I-yal-timigh’s eldest son, who held the government of Awadh, incited 
by Malik Jant and some other chiefs, and taking advantage of Sultan Ghivas- 
ud-Din, ’Iwai’s absence on an expedition against the infidels on his eastern 
frontier in Bang and Kamrud, with the greater part of his forces, suddenly and 
without any previous intimation, invaded his dominions with a great army, in¬ 
cluding forces sent by his father for the same purpose. As soon as Ghiyaf-ud- 
Din, Twag, received information of it, he made all haste back to defend his 
kingdom ; but whether part of or all his army returned with him is doubtful, and 
no aid from without could reach him, except through Hindustan. The enemy 
had already taken the capital, and, in a great battle subsequently fought between 
him and the invaders, Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. ’Iwag, with most of his chiefs, 
were taken captive and afterwards put to death. Some state that he was slain 
in the battle. A son of his [by some accounts a kinsman]—Malik Ikhtiyar-ud- 
Dtn, Daulat Shh^-i-Balka—subsequently regained and held sway over the 
territory for a time, ipd Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timigh, had to proceed in person 
against him with a great army. 
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unprotected. Malik Najir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shih. took 
possession of it ; and Ghiyaj-ud-Dtn. 'Iwaz-i-Husain, the 
Khali. on account of that disaster, returned from that force 
[which he had led into Kamrud and Bang?], and fought 
an engagement with Malik Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 
Gfaiyas-ud-DIn. ’Iwa?-i-Husain, and the whole of the Khali 
Amirs, were taken prisoners, and Sultan Ghiv&s-ud-Dln. 
*Iwaz, was martyred. His reign extended over a period 
of twelve years 2 . 

a According to our author, SuljanGhiyas-ud-Pfn. Twaj, theKhalj. was the 
last of the Mu'iizi Sultans of Hind ; and he is the person respecting whom 
ElphINSTONE has been betrayed into such mistakes noticed in note 7 , page 610. 
According to the Gaur MS. he reigned twelve years, from 606 it. to 617 ll. v 
and was succeeded by his son, Na?ir-ud-Dfn, 'lwaj, who reigned for a short 
time, and whose name has been already mentioned in note 1 , page 586. See 
also pages 617 and 626. The events which happened after the decease of 
Sul(an Ghiya§-ud-Dln, ’Iwajj, are involved in great obscurity ; but the above 
dates are not correct. 

In concluding this portion of the Section on the Khalj dynasty of 
Lakhapawati, I would mention that I am not personally acquainted with 
Bengal ; but I venture to hope that these notes, imperfect as they are, will aid 
in further research. The district officers will be able to follow up the inquiry 
with facility. 



SECTION XXI. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SHAMSlAH SULTANS IN HIND. 

The frailest of the servants of the Divine threshold, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, JurjanS—God grant him the attainment of 
his wishes ! states that, when the eternal will of God, the 
Most High and Holy, has willed to imprint on the forehead 
of a servant the signs of dominion and the light of power, 
and the mother of time becomes pregnant with an embryo 
of such a character, the gleam [characteristic] of such a 
burden will shine upon her brow '. 

When the time of her delivery arrives, and that lord of 
felicity becomes enveloped in the swaddling of his birth¬ 
place 5 , joy, at the sight of that birth, becomes manifest in all 
things ; and, from the period of his nativity to the time of his 
removal from this abode of service to the mansion of bliss, 
Whether in activity or in repose, all his actions will be a 
source of gladness unto mankind, and.of honour to both 
high and low. If his neck should be placed in the collar 
of servitude, his master becomes the possessor of affluence; 
and, if his footsteps venture upon journeys and in travelling 
stages, he will cause his companions to become the masters 
of prosperity, as in the case of the Patriarch Yusuf. 
When Yusuf was sold to Malik the son of Du’ar, at his 

1 Our author here follows the life of men destined for sovereignty from the 
conception, and applies to them,“somewhat blasphemously, the theory of the 
nOr [light, &c.] of Muhammad. The theologians assert that the first thing 
created was the light of Muhammad. It shone forth from Adam’s forehead 
until Eve became pregnant by him of a son, when it was transferred to her. 
When she gave birth to the son [which ? Cain or Abel ?], it, of course, dwelt 
in him, and thus it was transferred, as the theologians aver, from the foreheads 
of the father* to the wombs of the mothers, until it assumed flesh in Muham¬ 
mad. Our author has altered the theory in applying it to kings, in as far as 
the ray of light,\vhich emanates from the child [Jj***]» shines forth from the 
brow of “ the mother of time.” 

a In other words, wtfien the child is born. 

\ 
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invocation, twenty [sons like] pearls * befitting a king were 
strung upon the thread of his line ; and, notwithstanding 
he came [as a slave] into the dwelling of ’Aziz, he made, in 
the end, his [’Aziz's] spouse Queen of Mi$r; and, foras¬ 
much as the infant in the cradle bore testimony to the 
purity of his garment’s skirt —“a witness of the family bore 
testimony ”—at length, in his [’Aziz’s] service, Yusuf became 
the Wazir of that kingdom. 


I. SULTAN-UL-MU'AZZAM, SHAMS.UD-nUNYA \VA ud-din, 
ABO-L-MUZAFFAK, I-VAL-TIMISH *. THE SULTAN. 

Since the Most High and Holy God, from all eternity, 
had predestined that the states of Hindustan should come 
under the shadow of the guardianship of the great Sultan, 
the supreme monarch, Sjhams-ud-Dunya vva ud-Din, the 
shadow of God in the worlds, Abu-l-Muzafilar, I-yal timish, 
the Sultan, the right ai m of the Vicegerent of God, the aider 
of the Lord of the Faithful 5 —God illumine his convictions 
and weight the balance with the effects of his equity and 
beneficence, and preserve the dynasty of his descendants, 
on whom, of those who have passed away, be peace! and 
may the Nasiriah Mahmudlah sovereignty* perpetually con¬ 
tinue in security and safety from the troubles of the end of 
time, and from the accidents and vicissitudes of the 
world !—that just and munificent Sultan, upright, benefi- 


» I <Io not know what account of Yusuf our author may have read, hut this 
is different to what Is contained in Taharf and other writers of authority, and 
very different to the account given in the Ruk’a.n [Chap, xii.], and to his 
own account of Yusuf in the first Section of this work. Yusuf was sold for 
twenty pieces of silver. 

* Written in some few copies of the text and by some other historians — 

I-yal-timish, and —I-yal-titmish in some works; but the above appears 

the coiTcct mode of spelling. My oldest MS. gives the diacritical points. The 
first part of this compound word, which it evidently is, is the same as in L-yal- 
Arsalan, I-yal-cluz, &C. ; and the latter part of it is the same as occurs ia Kal- 
timish and the like. See note’, page 133. BudS'unt says he was at> called 
from having been born on a night during an eclipse of the moon, arf that the 
Turks call a child bom on such an occasion l-yal-timi&h. I doubrthis, how¬ 
ever, for the reasons just mentioned in the beginning of this note. '/ 

» Vamtn-i.Khalifah U’llah, Na?ir-i-Amir-ul-Muminin. Seepages 617 and 

6 * 4 - jS 

• The sovereignty of his son, our author's patron—Na;i/yu-Din, Mahmftd 
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cent, a zealous and steadfast warrior against infidels, the 
patronizer of the learned, the dispenser of justice, in pomp 
like Farldun, in disposition like Kubad, in fame like Ka-us, 
in empire like Sikandar, and in majesty like Bahram, was, 
YGsuf like, from out of the Ilbari [or Albarl] tribes of 
Turkistan, delivered over to merchants, until, from one 
degree to another, he was raised to the throne of empire 
and .seat of dominion, so that the back of the Muhammadan 
religion, through his sovereignty, waxed strong, and the 
development of the Ahmadi faith, through his valour, 
acquired pre-eminence. In intrepidity he turned out 
another impetuous ’All, and, in liberality, a second I^atim- 
i-Ta-J. Although the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din—on 
whom be peace! displayed to the world the bestowal of 
hundreds of thousands, the august and beneficent Sultan, 
Shams-ud-Dunva wa ud-Din—may he rest in peace !—in 
place of every hundred thousand of his, used to bestow a 
hundred [times a] hundred thousand, both in capacity and 
in computation, as, both in this world and in the next, may 
be accounted [in his favour]. 

Towards men of various sorts and degrees, Kazfs, Imams, 
Muftis, and the like, and to darweshes and monks, land- 
owners and farmers, traders, strangers and travellers from 
great cities, his benefactions were universal. From the very 
outset of his reign, and the dawn of the morning of his sove¬ 
reignty, in the congregating of eminent doctors of religion 
and law, venerable. Sayyids, Maliks, Amirs, Sadrs, and 
[other] great men, the Sult&n used, yearly, to expend about 
ten millions 7 ; and people from various parts of the world 
he gathered together at the capital city of Dihll ! , which is 

1 What coin, whether tangak or jttal ., is not stated—there is a vast difference 
between them. 

• An author, describing Dihll, states that, in the year 440 of Bikramajit, 
R^jah Anang-pil Tun or Tunar—the n is nasal [This is the word which, 
written a y in some works, instead of &y and j' a y and jyy, has been mis¬ 
take^. for pur and P&ra—j# See note ■, page 84, para. 2 ; and ELLIOT, 
vol. i*L,\pages 47, 426, and 427 ; and Thomas: Patman Kings of Dehli, 
page 57]\"founded the city of Dibit, near to Indra-prastha. Subsequently, 
in the yeWui20o, or a little later, of the same era, Rae Pithora founded a city 
and fortress, yhich were named after himself. Outside this fort, to the east, he 
raised a loftyStiructurc which is still styled the Mahall of Rae Pithora. In the 
fortress SulJan^utb-ud*Dtn, I-bak, and Sultan Shams-ud-Dtn. I-yal-timish, 
dwell. The Slja^T-i-Zaghan [?] or Ghiyas-pfir was founded in 666 h. ; and 
Gilu-Khan ySC-not “ KiUx Gorki as Cunningham calls it] in 686 H. j 
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the seat of government of Hindustan, and the centre of 
the circle of Islam, the sanctuary of the mandates and in¬ 
hibitions of the law, the kernel of the Muhammadl religion, 
the marrow of the Ahmadt belief, and the tabernacle of the 
eastern parts of the universe—Guard it, O God, from 
calamities, and molestation! This city, through the number 
of the grants, and unbounded munificence of that pious 
monarch, became the retreat and resting-place for the 
learned, the virtuous, and the excellent of the various parts 
of the world ; and those who, by the mercy of God, the 
most High, escaped from the toils of the calamities sus¬ 
tained by the provinces and cities of ’Ajam, and the mis¬ 
fortunes caused by the [irruption of the] infidel Mughals. 
made the capital—the asylum of the universe—of that sove¬ 
reign their asylum, refuge, resting-place, and point of safety ; 
and, up to the present day, those same rules are observed 
and remain unchanged, and such may they ever continue ! 

From a number of credible persons* it has been heard 
narrated after this manner, that, when the beneficent 
Sultan, SJiams-ud-Din. was young in years, and was called, 
by command of the Most High, from the territory of 
Turkistan and the families of the Ilbari [tribe] to the 
empire of Islam and dominion of Hindustan, it so hap¬ 
pened that his father, who was named I-lam Khan had 
numerous kindred, relations, dependents, and followers; 
and [that] this [future] sovereign, from his earliest years, 
was endowed with comeliness, intelligence, and goodness 
of disposition to a great degree, so much so that his 
brothers began to grow envious of these endowments. 
They therefore brought him away from his mother and 
father under the pretence that he should get sight of a 
herd of horses'. Like as in the case of Yusuf, they said. 


but it must liave been begun or have been a suburb long before, as it is npen- 
tioned certainly over fifty years before by our author. TngblaV-ahadf the 
Kushk-i-La*l, and 1 ‘iniz-abad, now called the Kotilah of rtruz Shajr. were 
founded subsequently, besides many other additions of minor extent Jfiade. I 
have not space to say more. J 

* Often referred to, blit their names never mentioned. 

1C Others say his father was the head or chief of a small comijrunity among 
the divisions or clans of the Ilbari tribe in Turkistan. Jlis^tame is written 
Yilam—^—Khan by some writers, and 1 -yal—J/—Khanty others. 

1 Some say he was taken by his brothers to some garJK^ under pretence*of 
going thither for recreation and diversion. 
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‘Why, O father, dost thou not intrust Yusuf to us, seeing 
that we are true friends of his ? Send him along with us 
to-morrow into the pastures that he may divert himself, 
and we will be his protectors 1 ;’ and, when they brought 
him where the herds of horses were, they sold him to 
certain merchants; and some say that his uncle’s sons 
were among the party that sold him". The merchants 
brought him towards Bukhara, and sold him to one of the 
kinsmen of the Sadr-i-Jahan* [the chief ecclesiastic] of 
Bukhara, and, for some time, in that family of eminence, 
and sanctity, he remained. The most beneficent of that 
family used to nourish him in the hall of his kindness, like 
his own children in infancy. 

One of the trustworthy has related", saying : “ ‘ I heard 
from the blessed lips of that monarch himself, who said, 
“ On a certain occasion, one of the [above-mentioned] family 
gave me a small piece of money, saying: ‘ Go into the market 
and buy some grapes and bring them.' When I set out 
for the market, I lost by the way that bit of money ; and 
through my youthful age, out of fear at what had hap¬ 
pened, I fpll a crying. Whilst thus lamenting, I was joined 
by a good Darwesh, who took me by the hand, and pur¬ 
chased for me some grapes which he gave me ; and he 
made me promise [saying]* When thou attainest unto 
power and dominion thou wilt ever regard devotees and 
ascetics with reverence, and watch over their weal.’ I 
gave him my promise ; and all the prosperity and blessings, 
which ■ I acquired, I acquired through the compassionate 
regard of that Darwesh.’ ” The probability is that never 

2 Qur’an, Chap. xii. 

a Others say that his brothers and brothers' sons were concerned in this 
affair, and that the merchants were of Bukhara. 

4 See Dowson, in Elliot: India, vol. ii. page 320-1, who says—“When 
they brought him to the drove of horses they sold him to the dealer. . . . The 
horse-dealers took him to BukhAri, and sold him to one of the relations of the 
chief judge of that city M &c. The printed text here is perfectly correct and as 
rendered^ above, with the exception of merchant for merchants in the first 
sentence.^ The word bdtargan does not mean “horse-dealer ” any more than 
ass-deaUrS , f it signifies a merchant or trader. 

$adr also\ v *jes not mean judge only: it has other meanings. 

1 Being him^^f in this Sultan's service, our author might have made himself 
acquainted withMhe events of his early days, instead of trusting to “one 
of the trustworthjfV and particnlarly as he stood so high in the monarch’s 
favour. V- 
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was a sovereign of such exemplary faith, and of such kind- 
heartedness* and reverence towards recluses, devotees, 
divines, and doctors of religion and law, from the mother 
of creation ever enwrapped in the swaddling bands of 
dominion 7 . 

From that priestly and saintly family a merchant, whom 
they used to call the Bukhara Hajt, purchased Shams-ud- 
Dtn*. Subsequently, another merchant, whom they were 
wont to style JamSl-ud-Din, Muhammad, oftheTightTunic, 
purchased him of the Bukhara I^aji, and brought him to 
the city of Ghaznin. At that period, no Turk superior to 
him in comeliness, commendable qualities, agreeable 
manners, and of such indications of intelligence and saga¬ 
city, had they brought to that capital. He was mentioned 
in terms of commendation to the Sultan-i-Ghazt. Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, son of Sam, and command was given 
[by the Sultan] that they should name his price. He, along 
with another Turk, was in one team, and the latter Turk 
they were in the habit of calling I-bak. The sum of a thou¬ 
sand dinars of pure Rtikni gold was specified for the two*. 


* The following curious anecdote is related of Sulfan Shams-ud-Din, 
I-yal-timish, by some authors. Sultan I-yal-ttmish was greatly enamoured 
of a Turkish slave-girl in his baram, whom he had purchased, and sought 
her caresses, but was always unable, from some latent cause, to cfTcct his object. 
This happened upon several occasions. One day he was seated, having his 
head anointed with some perfumed oil by the hands of that snme slave-girl, 
when he felt some tears fall on his head from above. On looking up, he 
found that she was weeping. He inquired of her the cause. She replied “Once 
I had a brother who had just such a bald place on his head as you have, and 
it reminds me of him.” On making further inquiries it was found that the 
slave-girl was his own sister. They had both been sold as slaves, in their 
early childhood, by their inhuman half-brothers; and thus had Almighty 
God saved him from committing a great crime. Buda'unl states in his 
work, '‘I heard tills story myself, from the Emperor Akltar’s own lips, and 


the monarch stated 'that this anecdote had been orally traced to Sultar 
Ghiv 5 s-ud-Din. Hal ban himself.” l ' r * 

• Compare Eliott, vol. ii. page 321. Our author must certainly e 

had a recent birth in his family about the time he penned this account, or ^ 
been expecting one, since he uses so many “swaddling bands.” ' 

* The Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh states that, by some accounts, the/!! 
of the §adr-i-Jahan of Bukhara sold Shams-ud-Din to Sul fan MuVb'h^" 

and that some say Kutb-ud-Dfn purchased him, and took him to . „ e 

o a r . . . . . V t0 m n °te *, 

» A few copies have two thousand, but one seems to be cor^ „. . ’ 

author says the sum was 1000 Kabki dinars, a second that/ ^ 

cach, and Buda uni says 1 lak of tangahs. It is not to bo,. . , . _ 

Sullan fixed the price. There were brokers whose busiv' ni * /° Cr 

‘ ‘ ^.astworthy, no doubt. 
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The Khwaiah [merchant or master], Jamal-ud-Din, Muham¬ 
mad, of the Tight Tunic, declined selling him TShams-ud-Dln] 
for that amount; and the Sultan commanded that no one 
should purchase him, and that [the sale] should be prohibited. 

The Khwaiah. Jamal-ud-Din, Muhammad, after that he 
had stayed at Qhaznin a year, determined to proceed to 
Bukhara, and he took Sjjams-ud-Dtn along with him 
thither, and, for another three years, he remained in 
Bukhara. After that he was brought to Qhaznin a second 
time, and continued there for the period of another year, 
because it was not permitted that any one should purchase 
him, until Sultan 1 Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, after the holy war 
of Nahrwalah and the conquest 1 of Gujarat, along with 
Malik Nastr-ud-Din, Husain-i-Khar-Mil *. proceeded to 
GJtaznin, and heard his story. Kutb-ud-Din solicited per¬ 
mission from Sultan Mu'izz-ud-DIn, Muhammad, to pur¬ 
chase him. The Sultan replied: “Since a command has 
been issued that he should not be purchased at Ghaznln. 
1 ft them take him to the city of Dihli and there he can 
be purchased 

Kutb-ud-Din gave directions to Nizam-ud-Din, Mu¬ 
hammad *, to remain behind at Ghaznin, for the purpose 
of transacting some affairs of his, and, after his own deter¬ 
mination of returning to Hindustan, requested him, on his 
return, to bring along with him to Dihli, Jamal-ud-Din 
of the Tight Tunic, in order that the purchase of Shams- 
ud-Din might be there effected. According to Kutb-ud- 
Din's command, Nizam-ud-Din, Muhammad, on his return, 
brought them [the two slaves] along with him to the 
capital, Dihli; and Malik Kutb-ud-Din purchased both 


slaves, and another writer says “ the brokers fixed the price of the two as our 

aflai l| t^ l ° r statcs *” 

4 ‘J Malik Ifuth-tid-Din Hj en# and still a mamluk or slave. 

A ^For the events of tjiis so called conquest, see the notes to the account of 
™ ^-ud-Dln, I-hak. The word used signifies victory, taking a city, &c., as 
i W' con( l ucst * The Mir’at-i-Jahikn-Nama more correctly says, after taking 
-gh ant ^ chastisement [^»] of Uhim Dtw. See notes 1 and a # p. 516. 
sentences y usa * n » son Khar-mil probably, although he may have 

ass tieaUr ^ r if namei ^ Nasir-ud-Dln. See page 516. 

S~.dr also\ pe^ var ^ cs considerably here in the different sets of copies of the 
, ^. pg frtter says “buying or selling him in Ghaznin Is not proper, 

acquainted with ^he‘ the contrary: let them take him irito the Dihli territory 

of the trustworthy^’.' - , 

favour. 5^ <6, paragraphs 6 ami 7. 
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the Turks for the sum of a hundred thousand jitals*. The 
other Turk, named I-bak, received the name of Tam-ghaj, 
and was made Amir of Tabarhindah ; and, subsequently, * 
in the engagement which took place between Sultan Taj- 
ud-Din, Yal-duz, and that beneficent of his time—Sultan 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, he was killed. Shams-ud-Dln. I-yal- 
timish, was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [chief of the Jan-dars or 
Guards 7 ] to Kutb-ud-Din, who styled him son, and 
retained him near himself, and he continued to rise in 
office and in dignity daily ; and Kutb-ud-Din, discerning 
within him proofs of rectitude and integrity, both in move¬ 
ment and at rest, outwardly as well as inwardly, by the 
light thereof, advanced him from one position to another 
rfintil he raised him to the office of Amir-i-Shikar [Chicf- 


• This sum is mentioned hy several authors, but they probably copy our 
author’s words. Respecting the jital see note 5 , page 584. If this is correct 
it is evident that the jitnl must have been of a far higher value than there 
mentioned, and much more than that assigned to it by Thomas in his 
“ I’ATH.tN Kinks OF Dki.hi,” page 160 = of a silver tangah —nliout 2 r. 
or a nipt, or 100,000 fttnls — 1562} rupts. As his Khwujah had refused the 
sum of 1000 mini dinars for the two slaves, it is natural tu suppose that he 
would not have sold them for less than that to JfuJb-ud-Din, yet, at the value 
assigned to the Jital by the Hoft-Hdim — 1280 to the riipi—KuJh-ud-Dfn 
would have purchased them for little over 78 rupts aud 8 anahs, an impossible 
sum. Another work, the Tajkaraf-ul-Muluk, says 50 Inis of jttats, hut even 
this would be but little over 3900 nipis. The sum mentioned hy Iluda’uni Is 
far more probable, namely a Ini of tattgnhs. 1 have given elsewhere the 
meaning of mini. .See blochmann's translation of the A-in, page 31. , 

.The name of the other Mamlfik, I-bak, is turned into Taghakh, instead of 
Tamghaj. in the revised text of Firishtah. and instead of Tabarhindah it has 
Fathindah—Firishtah also asserts that Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
gave the other slave, who bore another name, that of I-ynl-timisi, hut the 
opposite is the fact. The same writer also states that I-yal-timish accom¬ 
panied his master in the expedition against Kalinjar in 599 11. Tamghaj must 
have been superior in every way, at that time, to have been, at otttc, made 
Amir of Tabarhindah. 

1 The signification assigned by lexicographers to this word is armoius 
bearer, but Jan-dar also signifies a guardian, custodian, conservator, and all 
like. Under the Sulfans of Egypt it was the title of a class of officers, Dad 
duty was to guard the door of the Sultan, to convey and enforce hion may 
with respect to Amirs, and guard the prison styled the Zardah-khamftis and 
or Zarad ?], in which persons of rank were confined. The Amir-ie office of 
equivalent to Sar-i-Jan-dar here—was the chief of these officcrs./a' the Amir- 
title, which, in Elliot, is turned into Sirjind&r Tnrit referred {0 Dihll and 
page 608. See also Lane’s Arabian Nights, note »' to Chr^^or of Dihli, 
says the Jandars were the which means slaves j but, .mtr of DTilt,” 

reel, for Sultan Mu’i2i-ud-Dtn himself was Sar-i-Jan-dar Jxl, has “ Amfi 

ud-Din. The Jan-dars were generally slaves, as most t' le 4 , page 529. 
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whilst in that water, reached such a pitch, that he was 
despatching those infidels from the height of the waters to 
the lowest depths’ of Hell:—“They were drowned, and 
cast into the fire [of hell] 

During that feat of agility and gallant exploit, the eye 
of the Sultan-i-Qhazi. Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, son of 
Sam, fell on these proofs of boldness and valour, and he 
directed inquiry to be made respecting his quality. When 
the royal mind became enlightened on the subject of who 
he was, he sent for Shams-ud Din, and distinguished him 
by conferring a special dress of honour upon him ; and 
commanded Malik Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, saying: “Treat 
l-yal-timiah well, for he will distinguish himself." The 
SultSh further directed that they should draw up the deed 
of his freedom, and regarded him with his royal counte¬ 
nance, and conferred upon him the felicity of the free. 

When Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, died at Lohor, the 
Sipah-Salar’ [Cominanddr of Troops] 'Ali-i-Ismail, who 
was the Amir-i-Dad [Lord Justice] of the capital city, Dihli, 
in concert with other Amirs and high officials, wrote letters 


infidels discomfiture,” hut it can scarcely refer to the arrows he alone may have 
discharged. Firiahtah asserts that “he defeated the Kholthars, and killed 
[his followers did?] 10,000 or 12,000 of them, nnd was subsequently made 
Amir-ul-Umra hut, unfortunately for this statement of the Dakhani historian, 
no such office or title existed in those days. 

* Two different words of the same signification are here used in the two sets 
of copies which agree with each other, some have /a and the others 

The different copyists could scarcely have liecn the cause of these differences in 
the idiom which arc very numerous throughout our author's work. 

• Kuran, chap. Ixxi. verse 25. 

1 There was no such Europeanized term in those days as “ commander.in- 
chief,” and, if there were, there would have been a great numt>cr of commanders, 
for the term Sipah-Salar is applied to several persons often at one and the 
same time. One of the oldest copies of the text calls 'Ali-i-Isma’il [i. e. ’All, 
son of Isma’il] “ Amir-Zadah,” an Amir’s son. The l>est Paris copy leaves 
out the word Sipah-Salar altogether, and that reading would remove all 
difficulty, but it is a solitary instance, for all the others have Amir-i-Dad. Dad 
certainly me^ns justice, equity, &c., and perhaps the person in question may 
have heard complaints and disposed of them with the aid of Muftis and 
is; hut the command of troops seems incompatible with the office of 
judge. Some other authors say the Sipah-Salar 'Ali-i-Isma'il, and the Amir- 
i-Dad, and other grandees and officials, invited him to come ^o Dihlf and 
assume the sovereignty, and some say ’Ali-i-Isma'il was go' a V>r of Dihli, 
and they style the other Amir Da'ud. Another writer says .mtr of Dihli,” 
which is more probable. Firijhtah, according to the ‘xt/ :as ‘f Amir 

Da’ud, the Dilami." The latter word is absurd here. Ie 4 , page 529. 
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to S^ams-tid-Din. I-yal-timish, at Buda'un, and besought 
him [to come thither and assume authority]. Having 
come, he ascended the throne of the kingdom of Dthll in 
the year 607 H., and took possession of it. As the Turks 
and IjLutbi Amtrs from different parts had gathered to¬ 
gether before Dihlt, and some of the Turks and Mu’izzt 
Amirs had also united with them, and were intent upon 
resistance* [to this usurpation of authority on the part of 
I-yal-timish], they left Dihli, and came out, and they [all] 
combined in the immediate neighbourhood, and broke out 
into sedition and rebellion*. The august Sultan, §hamsud- 
Din, with the cavalry of the centre [contingents forming the 
centre division of the Dihli troops] and his own immediate 
followers, issued from the city of Dihlt, and, in front of the 
plain of Jud, overthrew them, and put most of the leaders 
[of the party] to the sword \ 

s Compare Elliot, vol. iL, page 323. 

1 The Taj-ul-Ma’asir says, in its usual inflated style, that “ the Sar-i-Jan- 
< 1 iir, who was a Turk [he was not named ‘ Sirjtftuiar Turki' as in 
ELLIOT, vol. ii., page 237 —for Sar-i-Jan-dar is the offict- this Turk held, see 
note 7 , page 603], who was the head of nil sedition, and who put forth his 
nrm to shed Musalman blood, with a Itody of sanguinary Turks [the Turk* In 
the service of the Ghlirian Sultans were Musalmans], broke out into rebellion. 
Although the SulJAn had been often urged to repress their outbreak, he 
refrained, for some time, from doing so. At length he resolved to reduce 
them, and with a considerable army,” &c. 

This is no other than the affair mentioned under the account of Sul]an 
Aram Shah, which see. What our, author here means to say is, that those 
Turks and Mu'izri and Kiipd Amtrs, and men of note, then in Dihlt, did 
not join the Shams! party, and they left the city and joined the partisans 
of the late Sultan’s son, or, rather, adopted son, Aram Shah. The 
Amirs and Turks, however, were not finally reduced till some time after. 
Sec next page. 

Another writer state* that most of the ^Cujbt Amirs submitted, hut that 
some of them, in concert with several Mn'iui Amirs who were in Dihlt and 
parts around, rose, collected together, and came to an engagement with 
SJtnnis-ud-Din and his party; but their efforts were without avail, and they 
wche defeated and put to the sword. 

The Taj-ul-Ma'asir states that the battle was fought close to the 13 agh-i-Jun 
[Jud ?J near the capital, hut other authors I have liccn quoting from time to 
time agifcc with the more modem copies of the text, and say it occurred in the 
Jtin plain waste plain, &c.] ; hut all the oldest copies have as above. 
The Hagh-i-Jiid, not Jim, is often mentioned by our author. 

The ZuUt.*.ul-Tawarikh says the defeated Amirs were pul to death at 
different timBk See page 529, and note 4 . 

* Some fe^^^dern copies and the printed text have “ and directed that 
their heads s brought under the sword,” but there is not a ward aliout 

their “ JorjrTM^^^^'riilpah says two of the principal Amirs, Ak-Sunkar 
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Subsequently to this, Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, from 
Lohor and Ghaznin entered into a compact with him, and 
sent him a canopy of state and a Dur-bash*. Between 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din and Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, 
Kaba-jah, contention used continually to arise for the 
possession of Lohor, Tabarhindah, and Kuhram ; and, in 
the year 614 H., the former inflicted a defeat upon Na$ir- 
ud-Din, Kaba-jah. 

Upon several other occasions, in different parts of the 
territories of Hindustan", hostilities arose between him 
[Sh ams-ud-Din] and the Amirs and Turks; but, as the 
favour of the Most High was his aider and defender, He 
used to award victory to him, and all those who used to 
revolt against him, or rebel against his authority, used to be 
reduced. The Divine assistance and protection having, for 
a considerable time, been extended towards him, Sultan 

and Farnikh Shah, were killed, and lhal the Snr-i-Jan-<lar fled with some 
others. The same author also stales, contrary to his ptedecessors, that in 
608 H. I-yal-timish marched against the ruler of the Knslmh [!] of Jalor— 
jyV—who bore the name of* Udisah [Odi Sah ?], reduces! him and extorted 
tribute I His authority for this is not given. At this period I-val-timish was 
scarcely master of the Dibit kingdom. 

5 This passage is thus rendered in Eli.IOT, vol. ii. page 323. "Sultan 
Tiju-d din made a treaty with him from Lahore and Ghazni and scut him 
some insignia of royally.” 

The Dur-bash here referred to, which literally signifies “stand aside!” 
and does not mean “ baton,” was a kind of spear with two horns or branches, 
the wood of the staff of which used to be studded with jewels and ornamented 
with gold and silver, This used to lrc carried before tile sovereign when he 
issued forth, in order that people, perceiving it from a distance, might know 
that the king was coming, and llrat they might make way for him by standing 
on one side. In battle also it was carried, so that, in case any one should cast 
a lasso—which was made of leather, ami continued in use down to nearly 
recent times—in the direction of the king, it might, by the llur-liash, he 
turned aside. Some others say, a canopy of state and other emblems of 
royally were sent to I-yal-timish. 

Firishtah states that I-yal-timish accepted a canopy of state and a standard 
from the Hakim of Ghaznin for the latter's honour's sake ! The Dakhani 
historian truly is a very great authority ! 

Taj-ud-Dln, I-yal-diiz, was strong and powerful at this time, and the 
probability is that Shams-ud-Din. I-ial-timisb, sought to be recognized l>y 
him *S ruler of Ghaznin in succession to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Drn, thinking lhal 
such recognition would tend to make the Mu’izzi chiefs and Turks more 
compliant to his rule. Ghiyag-ud-Din, Mahmud, Mu'izz-ud-pin's nephew, 
at this time was either dead—for there is great discrepancy,<#5 to dates—or 
he was powerless. See note *, page 526, para. 5. / 

• Hindustan refers here to the country immediately ea»i of Dibit, 
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•§hams-ud-Din brought under his jurisdiction ail the diffe¬ 
rent parts of the kingdom, and the dependencies of the 
capital, Dihll, together with Buda'un, Awadh, Bananas, and 
the Siwalikh. 

Sultan Taj-ud-Dfn, Yal-duz, being obliged to evacuate 
[his territory] before the Khwarazmi army, retired towards 
Lohor 7 ; and between him^nd Sultan Shams-ud-Dln. hos¬ 
tilities arose about the boundaries [of their dominions], and 
an engagement took place between their respective armies 
at Tara’in", in the year 612 II., and Sultan Shams-ud-Dln 
was victorious. Sultan Taj-ud-Din, Yal-duz, was taken 
prisoner, and, in accordance with his [Shams-ud-Din’sl com¬ 
mand, they brought Yal-duz to Dihli, and sent him [from 
thence] to Buda'un, and there he was buried 


* Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, came into the Labor province and took possession 
of it and its capital, and ousted the followers of Kat>a-jah. See page 505. 

■ This engagement took place in the neighbourhood of Tara’in, the scene 
of Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Dln's defeat and subsequent victory over Rac Pithorii. 
The Taj-ul-Ma’ajir says, at this time, Shams-ud-Dln. I-yal-timisl), was about 
to undertake an expedition against some part of the Hindu territories as yet 
unsubdued, or some Hindu chief, who, during the late disturbances consequent 
on the death of JsUjb-ud-Dfn, I-liak, and the dethronement of his son [adopted 
son], by Shams-ud-Dln. had freed himself from the Musalman yoke. Sec 
Elliot, vol. ii. page 239, note ', where these Turks—Turkish slaves or 
Turkish chiefs, such as are referred to under Aram Shah’s reign—are turned 
into uncottvtrUtl [for which there is not a shadow of authority] Turks, and 
are made out to have caused a revival of Hindu power, because, in the 
flatulent words of the Taj-uI-Ma'ajir, one, who is styled [not in the original 
however] .Hirjandar Turk!, “opened his hand to shed the blood of Musalmans.” 
In lire meantime, Sultan Taj-ud-Din, I-yal-duz, in 611 It., made some 
demands u)>on Shams-ud-Dln. who, from the fact of his accepting the diir-bath 
and canopy of slate, had acknowledged his superiority. Shams-ud-Dln, being 
unwilling to accept these demands, whatever they were—for they are not 
specified in any author—I-yal-duz, who had possessed himself of the Panjab, 
advanced as far as Thanisar, resolved to enforce them, and was moving ujxm 
Dihli, when Shams-ud-Dln, now sufficiently powerful to resist them, resolved 
to oppose him, and advanced to Samand [Samanahl], and the troops of the 
two kingdoms encountered near TarS'ln on the 3rd of Shawwal, 612 11. 
I-yal-duz’s troops fell suddenly upon the left wing of the Dihli troops during 
the engagement [they did so probably at the outset ], hut 1-yal-duz was 
woundeddiy an arrow aimed at him hy the Mu-ayyid-ul-Mulk [this is his title 
only—the\iame is wanting. I-yal-diiz's own Wazlr bore that title, which is 
one given (It Waz.trs], and I-yal-duz’s forces were defeated, and he was 
himself taken\;risoner. 

* Taj-ud-Dtn, ,1-yal-diiz, was taken to Dihli to be paraded, and was sent 
away to the fortress^of Hilda’un. Why he was lent there—the fief of Buda’un 
had been so long ^jants-ud-Dln’s—is obvious enough. Our author too 
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Subsequently, in the year 614 H., Shams-ud-Din fought 
an engagement with Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, Kaba- 
jahand the latter was overthrown ; and, when the cala¬ 
mities, consequent upon the appearance of Qhingiz Khan, 
the Mughal, fell upon Khurasan, in the year 618 H.*, Sultan 
Jalal-ud-Din, Khwarazm Shah, defeated by the army 
of infidels, retired in the direction of Hindustan. The 
sedition of the Khwarazm Shahts reached the limits of [the 
province of] Lohor*; and Sultan Shams-nd-Din marched 
from Dihli towards Lohor 4 with the forces of Hindustan, and 
Sultan Jalal-ud-Dtn, Khwarazm Shah, having turned aside ‘ 

buries him silently without mentioning his Heath. The Taba]ptl-i-Akbari ami 
a few others say that he was krpt at Buda'un until he died, hut others state 
that he was put to death there in the same year. The Tiij-ul-Ma’asir which 
was written at that period, at Dibit, of course, is silent on this part of the 
subject. See page 505, note *, and page 506. 

1 Bud 5 'uni makes a great blunder about this affair: he says this was the 
third time Shanis-ud-D{n had marched against £al>a-jah, in 614 H., and that 
the latter was drowned in the l’anj-ab [the five rivers] in 615 it. ! The 
Tajkarat-ul-Muluk says the first notice ICaha-jah had of Shams-uil-Diu’s 
hostility was his appearance on the frontier of his province of U chch ali in 
614 H. See note *, page 534. 

* Fa§ih-I says in 617 H., hut that some say 618 11. The l>ol St. 
Petersburg copy of the text has 620 it. 

J At this period, and for sometime after, the fronlier of the Dihli kingdom 
only extended to the Makhialah Hills or Salt Range. Sec note ’, page 534. 

4 In his account of Sul{an Jalal-ud-Din, page 293, our author says, 5 Jj ai " s ‘ 
ud-Din *‘despatched a force from His armies” against him. In the former 
place the words used are jh—here 

* The words used here in all the copies, and in the printed text also, are 

jjS'.-ik* which mean “turned aside,’’and “pled hrfort" is incorrect, and the text 
says nothing whatever aliout “some fighting followed on the frontiers of La¬ 
hore”: the words are Compare 1 £i.i.iot, vol. ii. page 324. 

Sultan Jalal-ud-Din had only al>out 10,000 men with him : otherwise, from 
the easy way in which he overthrew Kaba-jah, there is great probability that, 
being of Turkish lineage himself, on his mother’s side, the Turks in Hindustan 
might have gone over to him, and he would have overturned the kingdom of 
Dihli. All that the “august” Sultan appears to have done was to have 
Jalil-ud-Din’s envoy put to death —some say he had him poisoned—under 
pretence that he was plotting against him, then, in order to gain time, sending 
an emissary with rich presents to mollify the Sultan, and, in order to try and 
• get him into his power, offering him an asylum near Dihli—an asylum |>ossibly • 
like I-yal-duz met with at lluda’un—a tomb. No doubt Sftams-ud-Din g f ,t 
troops ready, and no doubt despatched some towards the Panjab, but he did 
not go himself to face Jal 5 I-ud-Din. See note *, page 293. The Khulasat- 
nt-Tawarikh states.that Jalal-ud-Din did actually invest Labor for a time. 

The Tajkarat of Daulat Shall, quoted by Elliot, say^ Sultan Jalal-ud-Din 
•was joined whilst in the Sind-Sagar Do-ibah bjj/lhe I-akhia Hazarahs, 
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from the host of Hindustan, marched away towards Sind 
and SlwastSn *. 

After these events, in the year 622 H., Sultan Shams-ud- 
Dln marched an army towards the territory of Lakhana- 
watl, and [Sultan] Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, Khalil 7 , placed the 
neck of service within the yoke of subjection, and presented 
thirty elephants and eighty laks of treasureand read the 
Khutbah. and stamped the coin, in the sacred name of the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. 

In the year 623 H., the Sultan determined to take the 
fort of Rantabhur, which, for its exceeding strength, solidity, 
and impregnability, is famous and notorious throughout all 


numbering; 700 men, from (he neighbourhood of Balklb and that the ruler of 
Muljan [Kalia-jah] made peace with Jalal-ud-Din; and, what is more 
astonishing, that'Ala-ud-Din, Kai-Kubad, the son of the king of Hind, gave 
Jalal-ud-Dfn his daughter in marriage, and the latter maintained power in 
Hind for three years and seven months. Here is a perfect jumble of events, 
and the Khokhar chief has been mistaken for the “ King of Hind.” 

A European writer however [O'Ahssou] makes still greater blunders. He 
says that, when Jalal-ud-Otn heard that Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, was 
moving “to the assistance of Kuhacha,” he went to meet him, but, instead of 
fighting, I-yal-timish proposed pence and the hand of his daughter, which 
were both accepted by the Suljin! See note *, para. 2, page 293. Here 
liuraV, the Hajib, governor of KirmSn, is mistaken for I-yal-timigh ! 

* One would scarcely conceive, from this, that Sultan Jalal-ud-Din annexed 
great part of the Panjab and Sind, and that he remained nearly three years 
in those parts, and only left them, on the despatch of a great army of 
Mughals against him, and the fact of his presence being much required in 
'Irak. Sec the reign of Jalal-ud-IlSn, pages 285—299. 

J Elphinstone, led astray by some translation probably, for no History 
makes sucli a statement, makes several terrible errors here, lie has: “In 
the same year with this expedition to Sind [It took place two years after the 
Eakhnnawatt affair, in 624-5 H-l Altamsh marched against IUkutiAr Kiui.ji 
"fMubammad, son of Bakht-yar, who is here referred to, had been tbend.-adtirenly 
rears], who looked upon Debar and Bengal as his own conquest; and, though 
he professed obedien cc to Kutb u din [to whose daughter he -was married), openly 
disclaimed all dependence on his successor. [It was I-yal-timish—his Altamsh 
-not Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, who married Kutb-ud-Din's daughter.] 
j^tomsh was successful in this undertaking; he deprived BakhtiAr of liehar, 
(lht£ ovcrnment °f which he conferred on his own son,) and obliged him to 
Bengal under the" crown of Dchli. BakhtiAr made a subsequent 
attemj ,0 retrieve his losses, was defeated hy the prince who governed 
Behar, d ( l lost his life in the conflict.” Thus Muhammad, son of Bakht-yar, 

* Muhammru son of Sheran, 'Alt, son of Mardim, and Ghiyas-ud-Dfn, ’Iwa$— 
four differcnrulers are made one. This truly is pretty history “to teach the 
young idea” I See pages 574 and 594, and note 

• There is notV^ord about “ current coin " in the text, but the Taba^at-i- 
Akliart and some a&ars who copy from it say,*80,000 silver tangahs. See 
note s , page 584. \ 
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Hindustan. They have narrated in the Chronicles of the 
people of Hind after this manner, that seventy kings and 
more had appeared [at various times] at the foot of its 
walls, and not one of them had been able to reduce it *. 
After some time however, in the year 623 H., it was taken 
by the hands of the Sultan’s servants 5 , through the favour 
of the Creator. A year subsequent to this, in 624 11., he 
marched against the fort of Mancjawar 5 within the limits of 
the Siwalikh [territory], and its capture, likewise, the Al¬ 
mighty God facilitated for him, and he came back, and much 
booty fell into the hands of the servants of his dynasty. 

Subsequently, in 625 11., the august Sultan Shams-ud- 
Din, I-yal-timisti, came with an army from the capital city, 
Dihli, into the territories of CJchc]jah and Multan ; and the 
writer of these words, the Maulana Minhaj-i-Saraj, in the 


* According to the Taj-ul-Ma’nsir, Rantahhfir was in the possession of the 
Musalmans in the time of Sultan Mu'iu-ud-lJin. See Elliot : voL ii. page 
219, and note 3 , page 516, para. 4. 

1 Months in some copies of the text. 

3 This remark shows that he was not himself present there. 

* The oldest copies are as above —, j-ia-—but some others have — 
Mandud, and jjc.—Mandu. The Tnh&!cat*i-Akhan has Mandnwar ; while 
Iluda'uni, who copies from it, has Mandu in some copies, and Mandawar in 
others; and adds that I-yal-timisfc annexed, with that stronghold, the Koh-i- 
Siwalikh. Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa says,”"” Mandawar with all the forts and 
tasbahs of the Siwalikh.” Zubdat-ut-Tawfirikh has ‘‘Mandawar—” 
Firishlah has “Mandu—.- l- [which is totally incorrect]—and all Siwalikh.” 

Our author, at page 468, mentions “ the seat of government, Ajmir, with 
the whole of the Siwalikh [territory], such as flansi, Sursnti,” &c. ; and in- 
eludes the whole tract of country south of the Ilirflalayah, Irelwecn the Ganges 
anil the Sutlaj, and extending as far south as llansi in the Siwalikh or Koh-i- 
Siwalikh ; and at page 200 he staLes that Nng-awr is in the Siwalikh also. 
Some writers stale that the Siwalikh extends as far west as the lwrdcrs of 
Kashmir. See note 4 , page 468 ; and Elliot, vol. ii. jiagc 325, note *. 
To<l says “ Mundore [Mandawar] was the capital of the Purihars,” and capital 
of Marwar, "five miles N. of Jodpur.” There is no doubt but that this is the 
place, the ruins of which indicate what its immense strength must have Ijcctiat 
the time in question. It is dcscrilied in Tod, vol. i. page 721; and in another 
place he says it was taken from “ Mokul,” the Purihar prince, by “ Kyimp,” 
who ‘‘obtained Chcctore in S. 1 25 7 (a.d. 1201), and shortly after sustained the 
attack of Xhcmsudin [Sultan Shams-ud-Din is referred to], whont^iq [Ralinp] 
met and mxrcam » in battle at Nagore.” Of course ! who coulyi, 'Meat Rajputs ? 
Shams-ud-l)In usd not come to the throne for nine years after the above dale. 
There is a Mantjnwar—even now, a large kasi.-h , with Extensive build¬ 
ings of burnt brick, and several great masjuis, the remains qf former days, on 
the route between*l)ara-nagy and Saharan-piir, indudeej/in the Siwalikh as 
aliove mentioned, but not the place here referred to. ./ 
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month of Rajab, in the year 624 H. 4 , had reached the 
territories of Sind, Oehdjah, and Multan, from the side 
of Ghur and lUiurasan *. On the 1st of Rabt’-ul-Awwal, 
625 H.‘, the august Sultan, §hams-ud-Dln, I-yal-timish, 
reached the foot of the walls of the fort of Ochchah. Malik 
[Sultan] Na^ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah, had his camp pitched 
before the gate of the kajbah [town] of Ahrawat 7 , and the 
whole of his fleet and boats, on board of which the baggage 
and followers of his army were embarked, were moored in 
the river in front’ of the camp, when, on a Friday, after 
[noon-day] prayers, swift messengers arrived from the 
direction of Multan and gave information that Malik Nastr- 
ud-Din, Ai-yitim \ the feudatory of Lohor, had appeared 
before the walls of Multan *. 

The august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. having set out by 
way of Tabarhindah towards Oc]ichah. the capital of 
Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-D 5 n, Kaba-jah, he fled to his fleet, 
and, taking along with him all his forces, retired towards 


4 See note 5 , page 544, where he contradicts this statement, and mentions 
other dates. Chingiz Khan died in 624 H. Several authors, including that of 
the TahahJt-i-Aklmrf and his protfgf, liuda’fint, leave out this expedition of 
I-yal-timish against J<Caha-jah ; but drown the latter in 614 11..having confounded 
the first hostilities lietween them with the last. Sec note 4 , page 532. 

• At page 541 he says he came “from Khurasan by way of Chaznin and 
Banian. ” 

• In his notice of Malik Na?Tr-ud-Din, Ai-vitim, in Section XXII., our 
author also says 625 l!., but at page 541 he says 624 It. Under the account of 
Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar-i-GAZI.AK Khan, in the same Section, our author 
contradicts his statement here made, and says that this tAsWV was the first of 
the nobles of the Uihli dynasty with whom he came into contact, and that he 
arrived before Uchchah with troops fifteen days liefore Suljan Shams-ud-Din’s 
arrival, and that lie—the author—came out of Ofihchah and went to his camp 
to obtain an interview with Malik Taj-ud-Dtn on the 16th of §afar, 625 11. 
At the bottom of the same page, however, he makes another statement, and 
gives 628 H. as the date, and, over leaf, a different statement. 

1 This place is not now known, and the correct pronunciation may be Ihrawat. 
In some copies it is written Ahrawat, in others Ahurat, and in one Harawat ; 
but it is evidently the same word, with the first letter left out by the copyist. 
The courses of the rivers in this tract have greatly altered since these days. 

® This is .the meaning of the word vAw here used, hut fating or opposite 
would he more appropriate; as, wherever the camp might have been pitched, 
it would haVe its front, not its rear, to the land. 

• In the account given of this chief, in the next Section, the vowel points 
are given with hhe word psd Some few copies have what appears like ^— 
but what is suppose! to be j is but the end of the letter f ctyelcssly written. 

1 He succeeded begetting possession of that stronghold by capitulation, and 
the decadencies at orhse followed. 
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Bhakar, with orders to his Waztr, the ‘Ain-ul-Mulk, Husain- 
i-Asha’ri \ to convey the treasure contained within the fort 
of Ochchah towards the fort of Bliakar. Sultan Shams- 
ud-Din pushed forward the van of his forces to tly? foot of the 
walls of Ochchah. under the [two] great Maliks at the head 
of those troops, one [of whopi] was Malik ‘Izz-ud-Din, Mu- 
hammad-i-Salarl, who was the Amir-i-Hajib [Lord Cham¬ 
berlain] of the Court, and the other, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i - Gazlak Khan V Sultan! Shams! 4 . who was the 
Malik of Tabarhindah. Four days after this, the Sultan 
himself, with the rest of the army, the elephants, baggage, 
and followers, arrived before the walls of Ochchah. and the 
camp was pitched \ The Wazir of his kingdom, the Nizam- 
ul-MuIk, Muhammad, Junaidt, and other Maliks, were then 
despatched towards the fort of Bhakar in pursuit of Malik 
[Sultan] Na$ir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah. 

For a period of three months, hostilities went on at the 
foot of the fortress of Ochchah ; and, on Tuesday, the 
28th fl of the sacred month, Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 
625 H. 7 , that fort surrendered on terms of capitulation. 
Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-D!n, Kaba-jah, in that same month, 

* The Tarikh-t-Ma’j&rni of Mir Ma’siun-i-Bhakhari [of Bhakar or Bhakhar : 
it is written both ways] incorrectly styles him the Nijam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, 
son of As'ad. ’Ain-ul-Mulk, signifying the Eye of the Slate—like Niiam-ul- 
Mulk—is not a name, but a till/ given to \Va21rs. Agha’r is the name of an 
’Arab tribe of the tribes of Saba, of which came the celebrated Musalman 
doctors Abu Musa and Abu Hasan. Their followers are styled Ajha’riun. 
The Waztr came doubtless of that family. 4l Ashghar(” is not correct. 
Compare Elliot here, vol. ii. page 325. 

* Or Gajzlak : it is written both ways. 

4 “Sulfani Shams!” signifies that he was the Mamliik of Suljan Shnms-ud- 
Dtn, I-yal-limisi, and rose to rank in his service. A notice of him and others 
will be found in Section XXII. 

1 The arrival of the Sultan upon the scene has been already mentioned 
above. 

4 Some copies of the text have “one month,” but it is, no doubt, incorrect; 
and in some the date is the 27th of the month ; but in no copy is it the 29th, 
although some modem copies have Jamadi-ul-Akhir. 

7 The Tabafcat-i-Akbari, Buda'uni, Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh, and some 
others, all mention these events as taking place in 614 h. ; and they are all 
wrong. In this case it is hardly probable that the copyists of all these works 
could have written 614 for 624, although one might have done so. 

The Tajkarat-ul-Muluk states that I£aba-jah’s son, Malik ’Ala-od-Dir, 
Bahram Shah, had concluded a peace on behalf of his father with 1 -yal-iimigh, 
and, after some days, $aba-jah himself left Bhakhar to return to 'Ochchah, 
when he was [accidentally] drowned. y 
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of Jamadi-uI-Awwal, in the same year, threw himself froirt 
the walls of the fortress of Bhakar into the Panj-ab, and 
drowned himself. Some time previous to this, he had 
despatched »his son, Malik ’Ala-ud-Dfn, Bahram Shah, to 
the presence of Sultan §hams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish ; and, 
subsequently to that, the treasures and the remainder of 
the followers of Malik [Sultan] Na§ir-ud-Din, J£ab 5 -jah, 
reached the presence of the Court, the Asylum of the 
World. 

That country [Sind], as far as the shore of the ocean, was 
acquired, and Malik Sinan-ud-Din, Chati-sar [or Jati-sar],* 

" The three oldest and best copies of the text have Chatisar—— jw— nnd 
Jntisar—,——respectively. Of the other copies, taking the best in rota¬ 
tion, one has »—which is evidently intended for one of the two former, 
localise the three points, which look like that ofv—are intended to mark ^— 
thus in distinction to J .—and to prevent it being mistaken for the latter 
letter; another —a third u-.*- —and the rest which has been read 

as Habash, which means an Abyssinian. The Sumrahs were, however, not 
Africans, but of Raj-put descent. Alfl has j —*-—hut not very distinct, ani 
Jdmi'-ut-Tawarikh j—“ without points. 

The historians of Sind state that that territory, up to the year 583 It., 
acknowledged the sway of the Ghaznawids. and that, on the downfall of the 
last of that dynasty, his dominions fell to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-lJin, Muhammad, 
Ghiiri [ Mu'izz-ud-Ilin's elder brother], and Sind was then included in the 
Multan province ; but all Sind enunot be meant here—not what we under¬ 
stand by Sind. Sul(an Mu'izz-ud-Din, brother of Ghiya|-ud-Ilm, as early as 
578 ll, [see note J , page 452], had reduced the territory of Diwal or DihaL 
Mir Ma'jtim says that, after Sul] 2 n Mu’izz-ud-Dln’s assassination, fCutb-ud- 
llin, 1 -hak, possessed himself of Hind and Sind, and held sway over them, 
and the Khujbah was read for him, fourteen years [four, no doubt, is meant], 
after which a his son, Aram Shdh. succeeded him, hut he seas dethroned from 
incapacity, and Shams-ud-DIn. I-yal-timish, raised to the sovereignty. “At 
this period,” he continues, 11 the territory of Hindustan was divided into four 
States [that portion of Hindustan under Musalman sway rather]—Dihli, which 
pertained to Sh&tns-ud'Llin; Multan, Uchchah, and Sind, to Kalid-jah; 
Labor, to the officers of I-yal-duz, Sultan of Ghaznin ; and Lakhanawati, to 
the Khalj." He then passes on to the Khalj in Siwastan, and Shams-ud- 
Dfn's invasion of JJaba-joh's dominions. See note *, page 542, para. 6. 

Previous to this time, however, Dihal, or Lower Sind [Thathah was not even 
founded at this period], had fallen into the hands of the Sumrah tribe, which 
paid, nominally at least, allegiance to the Ghaznawlds. Before the downfall 
of that dynasty, Mu'izz-ud-Din, Churl, subdued that territory; hut still the 
Chiirian hold upon it was nominal almost. 

Of the Sumrah dynasty no less than seventeen chiefs ruled in Lower Sind, 
according to the Muntakhab-ut-Tawankh of Muhammad Yusuf; and, as near 
as can be competed, front the years they are said to have reigned, the eleventh 
of that dynasty, iltho lived at the time Shnms-ud-Dfn ruled at Hihli, was named 
Chanisar —j , «■—b\lt this might be, and in all probability is meant for 
j—r^— there being biH the difference of the dot of o between them. It is. 
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who was Wall [ruler] of Dlwal, presented himself at the 
Shams! Court; and, when the blessed mind of that 
monarch became disengaged through the successes [gained] 
in that territory, he turned his face towards the sublime 
seat of government, the city of Dihli, 

The author of this book, and writer of these pages, gained 
the presence of the sublime Court of that monarch of the 
orthodox, on the first day that the royal camp was pitched 
before the walls of the fort of Ochchah 9 ; and, having 
found favour in his sacred sight, when the royal camp 
moved back again from before the walls of Ochchah, the 
author was directed to deliver discourses within the enclo¬ 
sure of the sublime tents; and, in association with the 
victorious retinue of that beneficent sovereign, he arrived at 
the city of Dihli in the month of Ramazan, 625 II . 1 

therefore, perfectly clear, that the name given hy out author refers to the 
eleventh of the Sumrah rulers, hut the fourteenth according to the Tu(ifat-ul* 
Kiram. Habash, of course, is totally out of the question. See also Elliot, 
vol. L page 485 ; and voL ii. note a , page 389 ; and Thomas : I’atiIan Kings, 
page 99, note «. 

* To pay court to the winning side, and, afterwards, as far as our pious 
author was concerned, the son of Kaba-jah, and the Firvizl College too, might 
follow Kabii-jah to the liottom of the Indus. 

1 It has already been mentioned [note*, para. 6, page542] that one reason— 
or, at least, the plea—why I-yal-limish attacked Kaba-jah again, and marched 
against O chch ah. was, that the Rhalj fugitives, after their defeat byKalia-jah, 
and their chief had fallen in the battle, threw themselves u|ion his protection. 
This happened towards the end of 623 u., and, early in C25 H., I-yal-timish 
apiieared before ^aba-jah’s capital. 

If our author is correct ns to the Sultan’s leaving Ochchah for Dihli, the 
Taj-ul-Ma’asir [and Kau;at-us-Safa, which copies it probably] is very much 
out ; for that work states that I-yal-timish loft the Wnzir tu carry on the ope¬ 
rations, and reached Dihli again on the 14th of Kabi'-ul- Awwal [the third 
month] of 624 II. ; whilst our author says he reached the capital in Kamafan 
[the ninth month] of 62$ H., a difference of eighteen months. One of the 
oldest copies of the text, however, has 626 it. , while the other two oldest leave 
out the rest of the sentence after the word “Dihli,” thus giving no date. 

Mir Ma'$um, in his History, says :—“ I-yal-timisJi left his Wazlr to cayry 
on operations against Ochchah, and returned to his capita], thus agreeing with 
Taj-ul-Ma’&sir, and that it capitulated, and was taken possession of on the 
28th of Jamadi-ut-Awwal [fifth month] of 625 H.” It was the Wazlr who 
advanced against Dhakar and penetrated into Lower Sind, and, therefore, it is 
impossible that Sinan-ud-Din, Chatisar or Jatisar, the Sumrah chief of Dibal, 
could have presented himself at the £hamsl Court, when the Sul(£n did not go 
farther south than O chch ah. He did so to the Wazlr probably, or to the 
subsequent governor of the new conquest. / 

The Taj-ul-Ma'agtr further states that, at this time [of |Se Wazfr’s invasion • 
of Lower Sind], twelve celebrated forts, which had neve/before been acquired, 
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At this time, emissaries from the Khaiifah's Court, bear¬ 
ing honours rich and ample, had reached the limits of 
Nag-awr; and, on Monday, the 22nd of the month of 
Rabf'-ul-Awwal, 626 H., they reached the Capital*. The city 
was decorated [for the occasion ] 1 and this sovereign, and 
the Maliks, his sons—may they rest in peace !—and other 
Maliks, his suite, and Slaves likewise, were honoured through 
this act of policy [on the part] of the Khaiifah’s Court. 

After so much festivity and rejoicing, in the month of 
Jamadi-ul-Awwal, of the before-mentioned year [626 H.] 4 , 

were taken possession of with SiwastSn and Lfik, as for as the shores of the 
ocean ; and that the Khufbah was read for the Sultan, and the coin was 
stamped with his titles and name through a//'the countries of Hindustan [!], and 
in the territories of Ku?dar and Mukran I The Wazlr, according to Mir 
Ma'sum, was left in charge of the government of Sind, and remained in that 
country up to the year 630 H., when lie returned to Court, leaving Nur-ud- 
I)In, Muhammad, in charge of Sind. 

Our author, however, in his notice of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gazlak 
Khan, who accompanied the Wazlr in his advance upon Tlhnkar, states that 
he, not the Waair, was left in charge of the newly-acquired territory ; and he 
is, doubtless, correct. The Wazir had other duties to perform, nnd Mir 
Ma';um has evidently mistaken the one for the other. 

No doubt the new governor extended the Shams! authority in those parts, 
but it was very temporary, and ceased almost with the reign of I-yal-timisJi. 
Luk is the place referred to at page 200, and has no connexion either with the 
town, district, or mountains of Lakld in Sind. There is, I think, some con¬ 
nexion between the Lak tribe of Kurds, at that time, and subsequently, located 
in the southern part of Sijistan, and Kirman, mentioned at page 317, note*. 

* ]!uda'not, who differs from all other writers, here, and contrary to the 
work of his patron, says these were ’Arab envoys from Mi$r, bearing with them 
a dress of honour and honorary titles [a diploma conveying them], but the 
'Abbas! Khalifah of Baghdad, not of M1 §r, was the sender—the Khalifah, 
Abu Ja’far-i-Man$ur, entitled Al-Mustan$ir B'illah, the 36th 'Abbas!—the 
Ubaidi Isma’fl! Khilafat of Mi$r terminated in 567 H. 

1 When the inhabitants of eastern cities arc ordered to decorate their houses 
on the occasion of rejoicings such as above indicated, the tradespeople, in 
particular, deck out their shops by hanging out rich shawls, brocades, fine 
dresses, all kinds of costly articles of merchandize, and even the ornaments 
a ,\ id trinkets of their women. Lamps and flags, attached to cords, are drawn 
acr6(* M the slrects, and the doors and lower parts of private dwellings painted 
in tft. e gayest colours procurable. The Taba^at-i-Aklmr!, followed by 
Firishhtah and others, says Kubbeihs —arches, domes, &c.—were erected on this 
joyful o^®*-tsion. 

AccordbvpE to Ike translation of this passage in our author in Elliot, vol. ii. 
page 326, tlnf city was only “adorned with their presence;” but the printed 
text, in this instance, is quite correct, and, like the other copies of the text, has 
which mkeans “ 1° prepare,” " to adorn," and the like. 

« Several copies\uf the text, including the printed text, with but two excep¬ 
tions, have 11 ill ■ nha~“ of honour—for ss—a* — service, also action, pro- 
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information arrived of the decease of the august Malik, 
Na^ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, [the eldest son of Sultan 
Shams-ud-DIn]; and Balka Malik-i-Husam-ud-Din, ’Iwa?\ 
cediire, policy, &c. It is ridiculous to imagine that honorary dresses would 
have been sent by tbe Khal ifah for all the Princes, Malilcs, the Sultan's suite, 
and his Slaves. Conferring such honours broadcast would have lessened the 
honour. Dresses might have been sent for the Sultan's sons, but even this waa 
unus ual The Taj-ul'Ma'ajir’s statement about this event is the most reliable. 
It says that the Imam, Mustanyir 13 'illah, sent I-yal-timish a dress of honour, 
and a diploma confirming him in the sovereignty of Hindustan, with the title 
of “Great Sultan, which was received with much veneration. Next day, 
33rd of Kabi'-ul-Awwal, 626 H., was fixed for a general reception, at which 
the Khalifah's diploma was read in the presence of the Sultin, his sons, and 
great nobles. In this diploma it was declared that 1 -yal-timijh was thereby 
confirmed in the possession of all the territory which he had subdued. Great 
joy was manifested on this auspicious occasion, and the Sul]an conferred robei 
of honour upon the Khaltfah's envoys, and his own chiefs and nobles.” 

What led to the arrival of these agents is not stated by historians, but it ii 
probable that I-yal-tiniish sought this investiture from the Khalifah, and a 
title, considering his dynasty sufficiently established to warrant it, when he, 
some years before, despatched an agent to the Court of Baghdad, or that the 
Kfr^tfah had some policy of his own to serve in sending it. We may presume 
that the title bestowed was that mentioned by our author at page 624 ; but 
that is the same as bestowed by Mustanjir's predecessor, Un-Nasir, upon 
Sul|dn Mu'Unritd-Din, Mu^ammad-i-Sam. Towards the end of the reign 
of I-yal-timish, the Wazir-ship is said to have been conferred upon the Fakhr- 
ul-Mulk, 'Isatnl, who for thirty years had been Wazir of Baghdad. He 
became irritated through some cause or other, left the Khallfnh’s court, and 
came to DihJi, which was not <,uitc such an Ultima Thule as one modern 
writer supposes, the Khutbah being read weekly for the Khalifah. 

4 That is to say, Balka Malik, sun a( Husant-ud-Din, ’I\vn$ [SuIjSn Ghiya}- 
ud-Din, Twaj], the JShnjj. In some copies of the text the date is 627 It., but, 
in the oldest, and, in the majority, it is 628 11. 

The hold, acquired over the territory uf Izikhannwall by I-yal-timish, 
appears to have been of a very partial and temporary character ; and the events, 
which happened subsequently to his accommodation with SultanGhiyas-ud-Dtn, 
'Iwa?, after he extorted tribute, as mentioned on a previous page, are involved in 
much obscurity for many ycats subsequently. In the first place, there is some 
discrepancy with respect to the year of GJjiyas-ud-DIn, Twaj's, death, which, 
according to some accounts, including that of the Gauy MS., took place aa 
early as 617 H., after a reign of twelve years, namely, from 606 H. to 617 It. 

I had better first mention, very briefly, what our author states, in his account 
of the different Maliks with reference to the occurrences following the defeat of 
Ghiyas ud-Din, 'Iwaj, by Malik Ka$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. I-yal-tiiuiah’i 
son, and Ghfyas-ud-IJin’s being put to death by that prince, and then give the 
accounts of others, os our author has either suppressed some things, or his ideas 
of them were confused ; and he does not [like other writers] even mention 
1 chore Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. died, and we must suppose it was in 
Awadh, not in Lakhanawati. 

Our author says, in his account of Malik Saif-ud-Din, j-bak-i-O chch ah. but 
without giving any dates, that, when Sultan l-yal-timigh led his forces into the 
territory of Lakhanawati, and they had overthrown BalJ^i the Khalj—who, in 
• , R r 
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the Khali, rebelled in the territory of Lakhanawatl. SultSn 
f 5 hams-ud-Dln led the contingents of Hindustan into that 
country ; and, in the year 628 H., that rebel was secured. 
The Sultan conferred the throne of Lakhanawatl upon Malik 
’Ala-ud-Din, Jan!,—on whom be peace!—and, in the month 


the lilt at the end of this reign, is styled Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Daulat Shah- 
i-Bolka, Malik of Lakhanawatl—he set out on his return to the capital. Dihit, 
and, on the way, received intimation that, through the decease of Malik Tij* 
ud-Din, Sanjar-i-GA7.-i.AK Kha n.at Ochcljah, that province and its dependencies 
had been conferred upon him. Then he says, that, after the decease of the sob 
of I.yal-timish, and that sovereign’s proceeding himself Into Lakhanawatl to 
suppress the outbreak of Balka, the E£alj, he conferred the throne of 
Lakhanawatl upon Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Janl [the same who is styled, in the 
list at the end of this reign, “Shah-zadah of Turkistan”], and that, on his 
removal from or loss of that dignity—but no date is given—Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, I-bak-i-Yughan-Tat, got it He greatly distinguished himself in those 
ports, and, on one occasion, captured a number of elephants in the territory of 
Bang, which he despatched to Dihlt. For this affair .he received the title of 
Yughan-Tat. He held the government until 631 H., when he died in Lakhana- 
wa|l. On his death, Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, fughril-i-Tughan Khan, was made 
governor of Lakhanawatl, and there he was at the time of I-yal-timigh’s death, 
after which events arose which 1 shall have to refer to subsequently ; but, I 
may mention that, up to this time, the territory on both sides the Gang was 
not under his authority, and that he only held the Barindah side. 

I will now state what other writers say on this subject. After Sultan 
Ghiyaf-ud-DIn. ’Iwaj, was put to death by Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, 
son of I-yal-timish, the former's son, styled N 5 ?ir-ud-Din-i-'Iwa$, by some, 
and I^uslm-ud-Din-i-'Iwat, by others, hut these latter no doubt mean Halka 
Malik, the son of Husam-ud-Dln, 'Iwaj, which was the father's name before he 
took the title of Sul{an Ghiyas-ud-Din [see page 580], assumed the sovereignty 
over his father’s dominions, and held it some time ; and, after the death of 
Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, who held mere nominal authority over 
LokhAqawatl for one year, and, according to the Gauf MS., and Jami’-ut- 
Tawurlkh [not Raghid-ud-Din's], from 618 H. to 619 H., although both those 
works state that he died in 626 H., affairs assumed such an aspect that I-yal- 
timish hod to march into that country with the forces of Hindustan “to quell 
the sedition.” No particulars arc given respecting these operations, nor is the 
fate of Balka Malik mentioned ; but, os most writers state that he fell into the 


v 
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power of I-yal-titniah, his fate may well be supposed. 

Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh, in one place, says I-yal-timiah entered the Lakhanawatl 
'territory in 627 H., and, in another place, that, in 628 H., he succeeded in taking 
son of Husam-ud-Dln, ’I wag, after which he gave the throne to ’Izz- 
u ].]^uluk, Malik ’Ala-ud-Dln, JSnl; and, in this, other writers agree. 

Jaml’-ut-Tawarlkh, as well as Zubdat, says that ’Ala-ud-Dln, Janl, 
reigned r ? jr ^ree years and some months, but the former and the Gaur MS. 
have "frfifi 1 H * *° ^ 2 3 H -” Saif-ud-Din, i-bak-i-Yugljan-Tat, succeeded, 
on the remold ’Ala-ud-Dln, Janl, and ruled up to the time of his death, 


which happen^ in ® 3 * H - J but lbc Caur MS. says he ruled nine years—from 
624 H. to 632 IlX" 1 '** be died- Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Kha n, 
succeeded, and hi(d the government for nearly fourteen years. Further 
mention of the feudalC ries °* 'his province will be found in the next Section. 
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of Rajab of the same year, he returned again to the illus¬ 
trious capital, Dihl!. 

In the year 629 H., the Sultan came to the determination 
of undertaking the reduction of the fort of Gwaliyur*; and, 
when the pavilion of his dominion was set up at the foot of 
that stronghold, Mangal Dhv 7 , the accursed, the son of the 
accursed Mai Diw, commenced hostilities. The Sultan 
continued before that fortress for a period of eleven 
months; and the writer of these words, in the month of 
Sha'ban of the same year, set out from Dihli, and turned 
his face towards the threshold of sovereignty, and attained 
that felicity. The author, at certain stated periods, was 
commanded to deliver discourses at the private pavilion. 
Three times in each week discourses were fixed ; and, 
when the month of Ramazan came round, a discourse used 
to be delivered daily. During the whole ten days of Z>- 
Hijjah, and ten days ef Muharram, discourses were 
delivered daily ; but, during the other months, those same 
three stated periods were observed weekly, so that ninety- 
five times congregations were convened at the entrance of 
the sublime pavilion*. On both days of the respective 
festivals, Fitr and Uzha 5 , in three different places, the 

* After the decease of Kuth-ud'Din, I-halt, during (he convulsion that then 
ensued, the Hindus recovered this fortress, which had liccn surrendered to Kut b* 
ud-Din, after Haha.ud-Din,Tughiil t had reduced it to extremity, as mentioned 
at page 546. Up to this time the Musalmiins had no opportunity of recovering it. 

7 The name of this Rae is very plainly written in several copies of the text, 
including two of the three oldest and l>cst copies, hut the third—the best St j 
P etersburg copy—has—JC*—Migal [evidently intended for JC.— Mangal] 
lihawa Diw—heing thus different to all the other copies of the text. The 
other ^ipies have ul'v- and —Milag or Milak, and Migal or Mtkal. 

There is equal, if not more, discrepancy with respect to the father’s name 
also ; but, while the St. Petersburg MS. has Mai Diw plainly written, the 
other two oldest copies have J—j and which may l>e Basil Diw. 

The remaining copies of the text collated have what appear to be —JjL. 
[I think this may be meaht for Molia-pala — J«- and the like, which 

are unintelligible. 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh has Mangal Diw, son of Birbal or Barbal f)fw, 
'JabaJcat-i-Akbari yj Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa y j the Tajkarat-ub 
Muluk J- jiJc 1 L and Firightah j« y.» All these latter works, however, 
do not mention the father's name. At page 545, note*, the ruler of Gwaliyur 
is styled Rae SoJank Pal, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’agir. 

* In his notice of Malik Hindu lOian. in Section XXII., our author relates 
these matters in quite a different manner, contradicting a good deal of what he 
here mentions. 

8 The festival, on breaking fast after the Muhammadan fast month, is oalled 

R r 2 
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prayers, prescribed for the festivals, were said, in which 
number of places, on the greater festival of U;fra, this 
servant of the state, who is Minhaj-i-Saraj, was com¬ 
manded to read the Khutbah for the U?ba festival, and 
the appointed prayers, at a spot opposite the northern face 
of the fortress of Gwaliyur', on which side the town is ; and 
he was honoured with the presentation of a valuable dress 
of honour. 

The fortress was kept under investment, until Tuesday, 
the 26th of the month Safar, 630 II., when the stronghold 
of Gwaliyur was acquired. During the night, the accursed 
Mangal Dlw evacuated the fort and fled ; and about seven 
hundred Gabrs 5 were directed to be brought to public exe¬ 
cution before the entrance of the sublime pavilion. After 
that, Amirs and eminent men were appointed [to different 
offices]. To the Majd-ul-Umra, Ziya-ud-Din, Junaidi, the 
Sultan gave the office of Amir-i-Dad, the Sipah-Salar 
[Commander of Troops], Rashid-ud-Din, ’Ali, was directed 
to assume the office of Seneschal, and the Maulana, the 
writer of this book, Minhaj-i-Saraj, was nominated to the 
offices of l£azi, Khatib. and Imam, and appointed to pre¬ 
side over all matters of the law, and a rich dress of honour, 
and an ample present, were conferred upon him*. May the 
Most High God become the sustainer of the purified soul and 
fragrant body of that victorious, beneficent, and just sove¬ 
reign, and patron of the enlightened! On the 2nd of the 
month, Rabi'-ul-Akhir. of this same year 4 , the Sultan with¬ 
drew from before the fortress of Gwaliyur, and placed the 
camp at about the distance of a league from the foot of 
the walls in the direction of Dihli, the capital; and, at that 

' 'Id-i-FiJr j and the U?fca is on the tenth day of the last month of the Mujiam- 
^madan year, in commemoration of Ibrahim’s offering op his son Isma’Il, who, 
N. according to their creed, was offered and not Ish&)c- 

" 1 Compare Elliot, vo). ii. page 327. Our author, as there stated, could 

1 ’•rcely have repeated prayers “at th? fort of Gwalior on the northern side** 
\re the fort was talccn. The town is situated to the N. W. of the fortress. 

The word used is Gabrs, not “persons;** and does not necessarily refer to 
but is here applied to infidels or pagans, and, therefore, an essay on 
’orship *' in these parts is wholly unnecessary. Some writers say 300 
4 he printed text has 800. 

Elliot. 

624 H. to . 630 H., I-yal-timigh purchased GhiySg-ud-Din, Balban, who, 

succeeded, ana S e year 664 11., succeeded this Sultan's son on the throne of 
mention of the 
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halting ground, the imperial naubat * five times daily was 
assumed. 

After he returned to the capital, in the year 632 * H., the 

* The imperial naubat , which has been already explained at page 383, note*, 
is turned into "a halt of five days" in ELLIOT, which see. 

* In some copies the date is left out altogether, and, in others, the year 
631 H. is given, and, in this, several other writers agree, but Alfi has 630 H. 
Bhtlsan, also, is not mentioned at all in some works ; and, moreover, our 
author has confused matters here. There were not two great idol temples 
destroyed, and it was the great temple dedicated to Maha-kal at Ujjain which 
was three hundred years in building, not at Bhilsan—the town and fortress of 
that name was destroyed. It is amusing to hear a Hindu relate that “the idol 
was carried off to Dihlt, and cast down before the gateway of the jam? masjid 
[not the present one, which was built by Shah-i-Jahanl for people to kick and 
trample upon.” . 

It may interest the archaeologist to know that the idol is stated, by several 
writers, to have been buried just beneath the surface “ close to the minarah of 
red sandstone, which is of great height and solidity, one of the many buildings 
founded by Sultan SJiams.ud-Din. I.yal-timish, as is mentioned in two 
inscriptions in the second and third stories,” but the numerous titles given to 
that Sultan are the mere fancy of the artist. Another writer who wrote in 
Jahangir’s time states that “ in old Dibit is the great Masjid, outside of which 
is a minarah of immmense height, to ascend to the top of which is impossible. 
Those who have measured it say it is 80 paces round at the base, and its height 
130 (’] cubits [£,a].” A third author, who wrote an account of Dihli from a 
personal survey nearly a century since, confirms the above statements generally, 
and gives some further particulars. He says :—“ In the mahnll of Itae 
Pithora are two minarahs, one of red sandstone, which consisted of seven 
[eight?] stories or divisions, and about 200 yards [cubits] in height, and 15 in 
thickness [sic in MSS. ]. Two of the stories have fallen from the effects of 
lightning, and, from the building, thousands of mans of lead have been taken. 
The erection of this minarah is, among many other buildings, attributed to Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din. 1 -yal-timish, as inscribed thereon in two or three places, and 
close to it, on the west side, is the sepulchre of that great man. This minSrah 
is known by the name of the Lath ok IftiTB $aiiiu ”— neither the minlr nor 
the lath ofKut!.-ud-Din, I-hak, sovereign of Dihli, the authority for assigning 
it to whom it would be curious to trace. “ On the north side is an obelisk of 
brass [^>] about to cubits in height and 2 thick, of very great antiquity; 
and upon it is a vast deal of writing, both in the Hindu-i and Persian character. 
In the Kofilah of Firuz Shah is another minSrah of considerable height. It 
is said to have been constructed of corundum stone [iurand], ground, and 
mixed with lac,” &c. The other work previously quoted says with respect to 
this second minarah: “Within a structure called the Shikar-gah of Sultan 
Ktruz Shah is a column in height about 30 cubits [fjd], and about 3 in 
thickness, which is supposed to be of one piece of stone, and that an equal 
length lies buried among the bricks and rubbish around it. This would make 
it, in all, a single stone of 60 cubits in total length, which it would have been 
impossible to have set upright,” &c. 

The £utb minarah is supposed by European writers and archaeologists— 
misled, probably, by some incorrect translation of Persian works—to have 
been not only named after Suljin Jfutb-ud-Din, I-bak, the first Turk Sultan 
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Sultan led the hosts of Islam towards Malwah, and took 
the fortress and town [or city] of BhilsSn, and demolished 
the idol-temple which took three hundred years in building, 
and which, in altitude, was about one hundred ells. From 
thence he advanced to Ujjain-Nagari, and destroyed the 
idol-temple of Maha-kal Diw. The effigy of Bikramajit 
who was sovereign of Ujjain-Nagari, and from whose reign 
to the present time one thousand, three hundred 7 , and 
sixteen years have elapsed, and from whose reign they date 
the Hindu-i era, together with other effigies besides his, 


s; 


of Dibit, but to have been founded by him also. The word Kutb was quite 
sufficient proof in their imaginations ; but it is totally incorrect. The minarah 
is styled the LAru of ^Ccth $aiiiii, after a celebrated Mubamnfadan saint, 
KhwajahJCu5h-ud-l)in,Bakht-yar. Kalci,lheUshf (native of Osh near Baghdad], 
whom the Afghans claim as their peculiar saint by the title of “the Afghan 
Kutb or Pole,” the reason for which does not appear, but he probably resided 
for a time in the Afghan country. He came into Hind, and, first, proceeded 
to Multan during the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud-Dtn, Kaha-jah. Subsequently, 
he went to Dihli. Such was his sanctity and the veneration in which he was 
held, that Sultan Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, himself, came forth from the 
city to receive him and do him reverence, and accompanied him into Dihli. 
Tile Ehwajah, however, look up his residence at Gilu-khari on account of the 
scarcity of water in the city. When Shaikh Jalal-ud-Dtn, the Busfami, who 
was the Shmkh-ul-lsiam, died, I-yal-timish wished him to take that office, 
but the Kuth-i-Afghan declined it. He died on the 24th of the month of 
Kabi’-ul-Awwal, 633 H. See the MiHal-ul-Afaghinah, Makhzan Afghani 
and Tarikh-i-Murassa' [Pughto] of Afgal Khan. Khatak. Dorn, in his 
translation of Ni'mat-Ullah's work [Part II., pages 2—57], gives 603 h. as the 
date of his death, but, in a note, says he thinks the number ten has been left 
out, hut it was thirty, not ten. The correct date is 633 H. 

It may lie asked. How is it that the name of K u tb-ud-Din, 1 -bak, is inscribed 
on the minarah, and certain dates recorded ? to which the very natural reply 
may be given, that gratitude led I-yal-timish to record, on the monument of 
his erection, the name of his own master, benefactor, and father-in law. The 
first date, 589 It. refers to the occupation of Dihli as the Muhammadan capital, 
the second, 592 it., to the foundation, probably, of the J£utbi masjid, the third 
date, 594 If., to its completion, and the fourth, 629 it., evidently refers to the 
year in which I-yal-timijit founded the Minarah of £uth §a>IIH. 

The insertion of the name of Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, as 
• Sultan-us-Halalin or Lord Paramount at the time of the conquest, is also 
} ,pl, but it is passing strange— if the copy of the inscription as given by 
r s [PathjJn Kings, pages 21-22] is correct—that the name of his 
•j—Mu’izz-ud-Dtn —the conqueror of Rae Pilhora, and establisher of the 
plan rule at Dihli, should be Uft out. I cannot but think that the 
'’6 not correctly given. See also AFPEND1X A., pages iv. and v. 

•Ihe Bengal Asiatic Journal, vol. xx. , page 353, many years 
yd to correct the great error 1 have referred to. He says :— 
624 H. to -,r has not its name from Qolb(aldyn) Aybak as Ritter 

succeeded, ami ^ie Saint —Qoth aldyn Baktyor Kaky who is buried not far 
mention of the feudal*. “ page 658. 

\ 'idrcd. 
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which were formed of molten brass, together with the stone 
[idol] of Maha-kal, were carried away to Dihl!, the capital. 

In the year 633 H., the Sultan led the forces of Hindu¬ 
stan towards Bantan [or Banyan 8 ], and, during that 
march, weakness subdued his blessed person ; and, when, 
through bodily affliction, he came back from thence, on 
Wednesday, the first of the month, Sha’ban. early in the . 
forenoon, the time chosen by the Astrologers, seated in a 
covered litter*, he entered the capital of his kingdom, the 
illustrious city of Dihli. After nineteen days, his illness 
having increased, on Monday, the 20th of Sjia’ban', in the 
year 633 H., he was removed from the abode of mortality 
to the everlasting mansion 5 . His reign extended to a period 
of twenty-six years. God enlighten his understanding ! 

* Tliis Is precisely the same tract that is mentioned at page 541, and which 
has been turned into “ Mithan" in Elliot, voL ii. page 303, ami is referred to 
in several places in connexion with coming from Ghaznln. Kapnan and Nan- 
danali into Sind and MuUan. In all the best copies ii is written —Banian 
—generally, hut sometimes —Banban. Further research may tend to throw 
some light upon its exact situation, hut it evidently lies in the hill tracts of the 
Kind-Sagar Do-abah, or the opposite side of the Kind adjoining that part of the 
Do-abah in question—the country immediately west of the Salt Range. It 
will be referred to again farther on. Nijam-ud-Din, Ahmad, and liuda'uni, 
and Firishtah—the two latter copy the former—all have Multan, and arc totally 
incorrect in this instance. 

s Turned into “a hmuda an tht back of an elephant" in Elliot, but there is 
not a word about an elephant in the original or in the printed text cither. 

ELfHlNSTONF. [page 323] makes very short work of the events of the last 
eight years of this reign, After incorrectly slating that ^aha-jah was drowned in 
622 11. and ‘‘Bakkar ” taken, he says “ Allamsh ” was occupied for upwards 
of six years in ‘‘reducing the part of Hindoslan which had remained inde¬ 
pendent. He began by taking Kimambdr. . . . lie next took Mandu [see 

page 611] in Malwa ; Gwalior, which had revolted, was recovered ; Bilsa was 
likewise taken ; and the occupation of the ancient capital Ujdn, with the 
destruction of its celebrated temple, completed the conquest of Malwa." All 
this is supposed to have taken place between 623 11., and 630 H., and yet 
Ujjain-Nagart was not taken till two years after this ! 

1 There is some discrepancy resecting the date of 1 -yal-timish’s death. 
The oldest copy of the text says [He 26th, and, in this, two other copies 
agree, but some have Saturday, the 20th. Zubdat-ul-Tawarikh h.as Monday, 
the 26th of Sha’twn, Taha^at-i-Akban, the 20th, Tajkarnt-ul-Mulfik, the 8th 
of SJja’lxtn. and so has the Munlakhab-ut-Tawankh. Mir Ma'$um in one 
MS. says the 23rd, and, in two others, the 26th ; and F’a?ih-i says the 2lst 
of Sha’lian. 634 H., and that he was buried in the old jtVmi' masjid. 
Eirishtali follows the Tabahat-i-Akban ; but neither BudS’uni, the Haft 
KJiuli$at-ul-Taw 5 rikh, Rau?at us-§aia, nor l.uhhsut-Tawarikh-i- 
Hind, give the day of the month, and some merely mention^lie year 633 H. 

5 Our author having given an account of the attack' by the Mula(udah 
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heretics on the congregation in the great masjid in the year 634 H. under the 
reign of Rajiyyat, it is strange that he is silent about the attack hy the same 
heretics on Sultan I-yal-timlsh, which is related by other writers. I-yal- 
timish, who was considered a pattern of orthodoxy, and a most pious and 
God-fearing ruler, was in the habit of going, without any ostentation, to the 
great masjid on the Musalman sabbath to say his prayers along with the 
congregation, and to listen to the Imam’s discourse. The Mulhids of Dihll, 
aware of his custom, plotted to take his life; and a body of them armed, 
whilst the people of the congregation were occupied in their own devotions, 
docked into the masjid , drew their swords, and attempted to. reach the place 
where the Sultan was, and martyred several persons in so doing. The Sultan, 
however, succeeded in getting safely away, although the Mulhids endeavoured 
to follow him. The people now crowded the roofs and walls and gate-ways 
of the masjid, and with arrows, bricks, and stones, annihilated the heretics. 
1-yal-timish is said to have afterwards put a number of this sect to the sword 
in revenge for this attempt upon his life. 

1 In the work I have before referred to the following is said to have been 
.he inscription on one of T-yal-ti mi«V <; early coins, 

Reverse—It jt* Ul tlm oywi j-td U» v- 
Obverse—J* 1 ^t-tll d * ’ *t Hull ) a-j 

V to which 6ta H. was the first of his reign. The inscriptions may 
' dered:—Reverse:—“ This Dinar [was] struck in the capital [city] 
l vear6ia.” Obverse:—“The Destroyer of paganism and error, 
•id-Dtn, in the first [year] of his reign.” Bnda'unt says his title 

tr-ul-Mumintn, but this is only one of the many titles riven 
■ral copi«. . „ . ‘ * 
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Offspring. 

Sulfan Rafiyyat. 

Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah. 

[Malik] Kufb-ud-Dln, Muhammad. 

Malik Jalal-ud-D!n, Mas'ud Shah. 

Malik Shihab-ud-Dln. Muhammad. 

Sultan Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah of Lakhnawatl. 
Sulfan Rukn-ud-Dln, Firuz Shah. 

Sultan Najir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah. 

Malik [Sultan] Ghivas-ud-Dln. Muhammad Shah. 

Sulfan 'Ala-ud-Dln, Mas'ud Shah, son of Rukn-ud-Dln, 
Firuz Shah. 

Length of his reign :— 

Twenty-six years. 

Kazis of his Court. 

Kazl Sa’d-ud-Dtn, Gardaizl. 

Kazl Jalal-ud-Din, Ghaznawt. 

KSzl Najir-ud-Dln, Kasill. 

Kazt Kablr-ud-Din, Kazl of the Army. 

Wazir of the Kingdom. 

The Nizam-ul-Mulk, Kamal-ud-Din, [Muhammad ?] 
-i-Abu-Sa'id, Junaidl. 

Standards. 

On the right, Black : On the left, Red'. 

Motto on his august signet. 

“Greatness appertained unto God alone*." 

Capital of his Kingdom. 

The city of Dihll. 

His Maliks'. 

Malik Firuz, I-yal-timijh, the Salar, Shah-zadah [Prince] 
of Khwarazm \ 

4 Or ** Greatness belongs to God u [is exclusively His attribute]. Qur’an: 
chap. 45, verse 36. 

4 These names are only contained in a few copies of the text, and do not 
agree in all points. The above are contained in the two oldest copies, and 
the others agree except where otherwise mentioned. 

■ This is the person mentioned at page 199, but he ahonld be more correctly 
styled Malik-udah as he was not a Prince, but merely connected, on the 
mother’s side, with the Khwarazm j Sul{an, Muhammad, father of Jal 2 l-ud- 
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Malik ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Jani, Shah-zadah [Prince] of Tur- 
kistan. 

Malik Kutb-ud-D1n, Husain, son of 'All, son of Abi 
’All, Malik of Gljur 7 . 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Dln, Kabir Kban-i-Ayaz *. 

Malik Ifehtiyar-ud-Din, Husain. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan. 

Malik IJchtiyar-ud-Din, Daulat Sb5h-i-Balka, .son of 
Husam-ud-Dln, 'Iwaz, Khali!, Malik of Lakhnawat!'. 

Malik-ul-Umra, Iftikhar-ud-Din. Amir of Karah. 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Hamzah-i-’Abd-ul-Malik. 

Malik Baha-ud-D!n, Bulad [Pulad]-i-Na§iri. 

The Malik of GhQr, Na§ir-ud-D!n, M5d!ni, Shansabant. 

Malik Na§!r-ud-D!n, Mardan Shah. Mubammad-i-Cha- 
ush [the Pursuivant ‘]. , 

Malik Na$!r-ud-Din of Bindar [or Pindar], the Cha-ush. 

Malik Nasir-ud-Dtn-i-Tughan. Feoffee of Buda'un 2 . 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, TugJjril. Kutb! [Baha-i], 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Bakht-var. the Khalj *. 


Din. Afler the Chuns took Nishapiir in 596 11. [see page 380], he came 
into Hindustan with his cousin, Taj-ud-Dm, Binal-Tigin, afterwards ruler of 
Nimroz of Sijistan. See pages 199—202. 

1 The same who commanded the right wing of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dtn, Utsuz's, 
army when that ruler of Ghur lost his life. Sec page 416. He is called 
Hasan in some copies of the text in this place. He was not Malik of Ghur 
hut one of the Ghiirtun Maliks. He is mentioned many times in this work. 

The best Paris copy and the I. O. L. MS. No. 19S2, which generally agree, 
have, after the above, Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salar-i-Harabi Mihdl, 
which name is again mentioned in the List preceding the Teign of Nagir-ud- 
Dfn, Mahmud Shah, farther on. 

* Instead of this name, in the Paris copy, comes Malik Tzz-ud-Din-i-'Abd- 
ul-jalil, brother's son of Malik Ikhtiyar ud-Dln, Amtr-i-Koh [Karah?], while 
the I. O. L. MS. has Malik Ikhtiyur-ud-Dln, Muhammad, brother's son of 
the Malik-ul-Umri, Iftikhdr-ud-Dfn, Amfr-i-Koh. 

• In two copies styled I-ran Shfih-i-Balka. the Khalj. 

v 1 In one copy, Na?ir-ud-Din, Muhammad, Harig-i-Mardan Shah, and 
Shah, and, in another, as two different persons. Cha-ugh h 3 * probably 
hcen \- ca d by the copyist as I^arlg, but, in another, Nagxr-ud-I)in, Miran Shah. 
son of l^ubammad-i-Cha-uah. Khalji. 

1 This Nanust be meant for Malik Tzz-ud-DIn, Tughril-i-fughan Khan, who 
held the fief .'of Buda’un in 630 H. 

J This is a specimen of the dependence we can place on our author’s names 
and statements. ^ If he refers here to the conqueror of Bih3r and Lakhanawati, 
he was dead five y*^ irs fo-fore I-yal-timigh was raised to the throne, in fact, before 
I-yal-timish’s fono^jy master received his manumission. The word Khalj 
occurs in every copy t. nntajning these names, with the exception of one, which 
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Malik Kara Sunlfar-i-Na$irl. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-D!n, Ai-yitim-i-Baha-i \ 

Malik Asad-ud-Din, Tez Khan-i-Kutbi. 

Malik ^lusam-ud-Din, A gh ui-Bak, Malik of Awadh 

Malik 'izz-ud-Din, ’All, Nagawri, Siwalikhi. 

Victories and Conquests. 

Buda’un, Banaras and defeat of Rac Man ', fortress of 
Rantabhur [or Ranthabhur], Jalor, victory over Taj-ud- 
Din, Yal-duz and taking him prisoner, occupation of 
Lohor, victory over the hostile Amirs in front of the 
Bagh-i-Jud [the Jud Garden], Tabarhindah, Sursut!, 
Kuhram, victory over Nasir-ud-Din, Kaba-jah 7 , subju¬ 
gation of Lakhanawatt and its territory, taking of Kinnauj- 
i-Sher-garh. Lalehr or Alchr 8 [?], Tirhut, Gwaliyur, Nan- 
danah, Giijah [or Kujah], and 9 Sial-kot, Janjer[?], and 
Mundiidah or Mudah’[?], Ajmir, Bihar, occupation of,thc 
fortress of Lakhanawatt a second time, fortress of Mandawar, 

has Ghuri. If this last name be correct, of course, the conqueror of Lakh- 
anawati is not referred to. 

The T. O. L. MS. has Malik Shcr.in. the Khalj, after this; hut he was no 
more one of I-yal-timish's Maliks than Mufrnnimad, son of llakht-yar, was. 

* So styled from having liecn, at first, the slave of Malik Haha-ud-Din, 
Tughril, Suljan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu^ammad-i-Sam's slave. 

* These two last-named personages were Maliks of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Drn’s 
reign, and were but nominally dependent on ^u{h-ud-l )in, I-bak, whilst he 
was the Suljan’s Deputy in Hind. They are the same as those referred to at page 
548, and were the entertainers and patrons of Muhammad, son of llakht-yar, 
the Khalj, after he had lieen refused service at Ghaznin. and also at Dibit. 

Of the twenty-five Maliks, most of whom were the slaves of I-yal-timia]i, 
separate accounts of whom are given in the next Section, but thru con be re¬ 
cognized among the twenty-one here recorded ; but several are mentioned here, 
as well as in the account of his reign, who arc not mentioned in that Section* 
while some others, mentioned under his reign, are not mentioned here. 

* In one copy for jl_, is 0 L< 1 *—and in anotherjUib—another /Jill 
The last three are wholly unintelligible. 

1 Two of the oldest copies have—“and taking him prisoner,” bnt he was 
not taken. 

* This is wholly unintelligible. It is written 1 andand Pro¬ 
bably or Kathehr or Kather—is meant. 

* This place or tract is constantly mentioned in connexion with Nandanah, 

and lies in that direction, without the shAiow of doubt. In two copies of the 
text, however—one the best Paris copy—it is o'and ol^”respectively. 
It cannot be intended for ij* ‘•J— Koh-i-Jud, for it is clearly written several 
times in the text. In one place—in one of the oldest copies—it is written 
*.jTbut in several places it ii ^jTas above. ■' 

1 1 tjSy and usj* and tsy / 

/ 
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fort of Bhakar, Ochchah and Multan, Slwastan, Dlbal, 
fort of Thankir, fort of Bhfls&n, Malwah and the expe¬ 
dition against the unbelievers and extortion of tribute, 
fort of Ujjain-Nagarl and bringing away of the idol 
of Maha-kal, which they have planted before the gateway 
of the yamC Masjid at the capital city of Dihll in order 
that all true believers might tread upon it *. 


II. MALIK-US-SA’ID, NA$IR-UD-DlN, MAHMOD SHAH, SON 
OF SULJAN SHAMS-UD-DlN, I-YAL-TIMISH. 

Malik Na$ir-ud-DJn, Mahmud Shah, was the eldest son 
of Sultan Shams-ud-Dln ; and he was a beneficent, intelli¬ 
gent, sensible, and sagacious Prince', and was endowed 
with great energy and gallantry, and was munificent, and 
benevolent. 

The first fief which the Sultan conferred upon him was 
the district of Hansi 4 ; and, after a considerable time, in 
the year 623 H., the territory of Awadh was entrusted to 
his charge. In that country that Prince performed nume¬ 
rous commendable actions, and carried on holy war, as by 
the tenets of the faith enjoined, so that his praise for man¬ 
liness and boldness became diffused throughout the area of 
Hindustan. 

The accursed Bartu [or Britu], beneath whose sword 
above a hundred and twenty thousand Musalmans had 

* One copy of the text, not one of the oldest three, but a good copy, has 
Jaj-nagar here entered as one of the victories or conquests I 

The greater number of the above so-called victories and conquests are not 
even mentioned in the reign of I-yal-timigh, and several of those that are were 
effected by his Maliks; but neither these nor the remainder are all mentioned 
in the account given of their lives. What our author often calls a victory may 
be judged of from the mention of Kuhj-am, Uuda'un [which I*yaJ-timis2i held 
the fief of], £innauj, and several other places, which were taken in Sulfan 
Mu izz-ud-Dln's reign either by himself, or Malik f£utb-ud-Din, I-baL 
1 Our author styles him “ Badsiah,” which signifies a prince, as well as a 
king. If he hod any claims to be accounted a “sovereign,” beyond the 
assignment to him of a canopy of state by his father, he should have been 
included among the kings of LakhOnawall, or styled sovereign of Awadh; 
for he never reigned at the capital, Dihlf. His “ reigning” over Lakhana- 
wati may be judged of from note *, page 617. He never coined money in his 
own name. 

4 The Taj-ul-Ma'agir says Lahor was his first fic£ See also note * t 
page 532- 
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attained martyrdom *, he overthrew and sent to Hell; and 
the refractory infidels, who were in different parts of the 
country of Awadh, he reduced and overcame, and brought 
a considerable number under obedience. 

From Awadh he resolved to march into Lakhanawati, 
and the forces of Hindustan *, by command of the Sultan, 
his father, were nominated to serve under him, and Maliks 
of renown, such as Pulan 7 , and Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Jani, 
all of them proceeded towards Lakhanawati in attendance 
on him. Sultan Ghivas-ud-Dln. ’Iwaz, the Khali, had 
marched forces from Lakhanawati with the intention of [en¬ 
tering] the territory of Bang, and had left his head-quarters 
empty [of defenders]. When the august Malik, Najir-ud- 
Din, Mahmud Shah, reached that territory with his forces, 
the fortress of Basan-kot and the city of Lakhanawati fell 
into his hands. 

When the news reached Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dln. ’Iwaz, 
the Khali, he set out for Lakhanawati from the place where 
he then was. Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, with 
his forces, proceeded against him and defeated him, and 
captured Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din, ’Iwaz, with all his kins¬ 
men and the Khali Amirs, his treasures, and elephants *. 
He had Sultan Ghivas-ud-Din. ’Iwaz, put to death, and 
appropriated his treasures. From Lakhanawati Malik 
Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, sent sums of money in the 
shape of presents to all the 'Ulama, the Sayyids, devotees, 
recluses, and pious men of the capital, Dihli, and other 
cities and towns. When the dresses of distinction from 
Baghdad, the capital of the Khiliifat. reached the presence 

■ Who this Hindu chief was we have no means of discovering, I fear, as 
other subsequent writers do not notice these events at all. He is styled in 
some of the best copies as above, which is probably meant for Ppithu— 
but, in others, the word is written »jl^—which may be Bartuh, Birtuh, or 
Bartuah, &c., but v is often written for v by copyists. 

• By the “ forces of Hindustan ” are meant the contingents of the feuda* 
tones east of the Jim and Gang. The word Hindustan is used by our author 
with reference to the Antarbed Do-abah generally, but, sometimes, to the 
tracts east of the Gang as welL 

J In some copies of the text Jiy and JtJ The best copies arc as above, 
but no such person is mentioned anywhere in the whole work, and I think it 
may be the nick-name of some chief, who might be recognized under his 
right name, unless it refers to the tenth in the List, page 626. 

• These events, and those which followed, have been detailed at length in 
note *, page 617. 
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of Sultan ghams-ud-Dln. from among them he selected one 
dress of great value and despatched it to Lakhanawati 
along with a red canopy of state ; and Malik Na?ir-ud-D!n, 
Mahmud Shah, became exalted by [the bestowal of] that 
canopy of state, the dress of honour, and great distinction. 

All the Maliks and grandees of the kingdom of Hind 
had their eyes upon him, that he would be the heir to the 
giiamst dominions, but the decree of destiny, according to 
[the saying]—“ Man proposes, but God disposes ”'—har¬ 
monizes not with human conceptions 1 A year and a half 
afterwards, his sacred person became afflicted with disease 
and weakness, and he died'. When the news of his 
decease reached the capital [city of] Dihli, all the people 
manifested great grief thereat. May Almighty God make 
the Sultan of Islam, Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, as he 
is the heir to his name and title, the heir, during his life¬ 
time, of the whole of the Maliks and Sultans of that 
dynasty, for the sake of His prophet and the whole of his 
posterity I 

nr. SULTAN RUKN UD.I3IN, FlRt'Z £HAH J , SON OF THE 
SULTAN [I-YAL-TIMISH]- 

SultSn Rukn-ud-Dln, FtrOz Shah, was a beneficent 
sovereign, of handsome exterior, was endowed, with gentle¬ 
ness and humanity to perfection, and in bountifulness and 
liberality he was a second Hatim. 

His mother, ShahTurkan*. was a Turkish hand-maid, 
and the head [woman] of all the Sultan’s hararn, and 

1 44 L’liomme propose, mais Dieu dispose.” 

1 He died in 626 H. Our author, sulisequently, refers to him as the 14 mar¬ 
tyred ” Malik, elL an error, probably, for ell*—august Malik], at 

least such are the words in the various copies of the text, but why he does not 
say, neither docs he state how or where he died. Suli&cqucnt writers who 
depended upon our author for information dismiss this Prince in a few words ; 
but Firishtnh states that he died in or at Lakhanauaji, but this, like a good 
many more of his statements, requires confirmation. 

a In the work I have previously referred to, the following is given as the 
inscription on the first coins of this monarch :— 

Reverse—tj*I Ot)r> j’-i gfcllt o-i'-lf ujc 

ObveTse— jyil* irr c - «.« y /* 

which may be thus rendered ReverseThe throne when left by Share «- 
ud-Din, his foot thereon placed Rukn-ud-Din.” Obverse:—‘‘Coined at Dihli 
in the first year of his reign with prosperity associated, 633 K. M 

3 In some copies styled 44 JQiudawandah-i-Johan, Shah Turkan." 
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great was the bounty, benevolence, and charity, of that 
Malikah 4 , towards ’Ulama, Sayyids, priests, and recluses. 

In the year 625 H.*, Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Flriiz Shah, 
obtained the fief of Buda’un, and a green canopy of state, 
and the ’Ain-ul-Mulk, Husain-i-Ash'ari, who was [had 
been ?] Wazlr of Malik [Sultan] Na$ir-ud-Dln, Kaba-jah, 
at this time, became the Wazlr * of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, 
Firuz Shah. 

When Sultan £hams-ud-Din returned to the capital, 
Dihll, from Gwaliyur, after the capture of that fortress and 
country, the territory of Lohor, which had been the seat of 
government of the Khusrau Malikt 7 [dynasty], was con¬ 
ferred upon Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah; and, on 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din’s return from his last expedition, 
from the river Sind and Banian *, he brought along with 
him, to the capital, his son Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, for 
the people had their eyes upon him, since, after [the late] 
Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Mahmud §hah. he was the eldest of 
Sultan Shams-ud-Din's sons’, 

When that august Sultan passed from the kingdom of 
this world to the throne of the world to come, the Maliks 
and grandees of the kingdom, by agreement, seated Rukn- 

4 At page 638, our author himself states that the mother of Rajiyyat was 
the chief of all the ladies—head wfe —of the late Sultan's haram . 

The word /-^ here used signifies that she was the first concubine the 
late Sultan possessed, not the chief wife of his haram , nor is she entitled to 
be styled Malikah , for the married women are the first in rank, and, of these, 
one was Sultan KuJb-ud-Din, I-bak’s, daughter. 

1 TabaVat-i-Akbari, and several others, have, like our author, who was 
their chief authority for these events, 625 H., but Firishtali has 626 11. iiis 
authority, however, is of no importance whatever for the events of this early 
period—even less than I was inclined to give him credit for—for I find, on 
examination of his history for this and the five following reigns that he has 
bodily appropriated the text, in many plaees verbatim , of the Tubafcat-i- Akbari, 
even to the poetical quotations. The only difltvcnce is occasional verbal 
alterations, and that, in most instances in which the former disposes of an 
event in a few words, Firishtah, by exaggeration and hyperbole, manages to 
lengthen out his own account. 

6 Or, in other words, his governor or tutor. Our author, however, docs 
not mean to say that he was styled Sultan at this period. See page 613. 

7 The last of the Ghaznln dynasty—Sulfan Khusrau Malik. 

4 The Taba^at-i-Akbari [and Firijfclah, of course] has Slwastan, which is a 
mistake for Banian, which is never mentioned in the former. 

• The people may have had their eyes upon him, but I-yal-timigJi had 
already named his talented daughter, Ra?iyyat J£h£tun, as his successor. See 
pages 638, 639. 
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ud-Dtn upon the throne, on Tuesday, the 21st of the month 
S^a’ban. 633 H. 1 , and the diadem and throne acquired 
beauty and splendour from his dignity and excellence, and 
elegance; and all rejoiced at his accession, and donned 
honorary dresses [to testify their joy]. 

When the different Maliks returned* from the capital 
[to their various posts], Suljtan Rukn-ud-Din, Flruz §hah. 
opened the door of his treasuries, and gave himself up to 
pleasure, and began to expend, in the most profuse fashion, 
the funds of the Bait-ul-Mal* in an improper manner. 
Such was his excessive appetite for pleasure and sensual 
enjoyments, that the business of the country, the concerns 
of the state, and the regulation of the affairs of the king¬ 
dom fell into a state of disorder and confusion ; and his 
mother, Jjhah Turk&n, began to assume the decision and 
disposal of state affairs, and used to issue [her] commands. 
Perhaps it was by reason of this, that, during the lifetime 
of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din, she had experienced 
envy and jealousy on the part of [some of the] other ladies 
of the karam ‘, that she [now] brought misfortune upon 
that party among the inmates of the hararn, and, by tyranny 
and cruelty, destroyed several of them. The minds of 
men in authority became troubled at their [the mother's 

1 Two copies of the text, one an old one, have Tuesday, the agth of 
Sha’han. Yaba^at-i-Akbai! has Saturday, 633 H., without date or month, 
and, of course, Firishtah has the same. 

1 Their joy was soon turned into grief. His dignified behaviour, and the 
"adornment and splendour" the crown and throne derived from him is related 
farther on. 

3 When they "returned home Elliot: vol. iL page 330. The original 

is —there is not a word of home —a word unknown in the East. 

4 See note *, page 62. 

1 She, on the contrary, envied and was jealous of the others through their 
having taken her place. No sooner did she obtain on opportunity than she 
had the notile women—free-born women—who had been married to the late 
Sultan, put to death with much degradation, and the other Turkish concubines 
—women held in esteem by I-yal-timiai—she treated with great ignominy, 
and wreaked upon them retribution for many years of envy and jealousy 
which she had nourished towards them. Our author’s own words respecting 
her, farther on, contradict this statement as to her benevolence, unless charity 
towards recluses and the like —in his opinion—covered the multitude of her 
sins. 

There is no authority whatever beyond what our author says here for styling 
this concubine "Queen Mother," and, at page 638, he himself says, Rajiyyat’s 
mother was the thief wife of 1 -yal-timioh. See Thomas; FathIn Kings, 
page 105, and Elliot: India, vol. ii. page 330. 
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and son’s] conduct; and, in the face of all these acts, they 
caused a son of the [late] Sultan, who was styled Kutb-ud- 
Din *, and a youth of great worth and promise, by their direc¬ 
tions, to be deprived of the sight of both eyes, and afterwards 
had him put to death. From these causes, the hostility of 
the Maliks, in different parts, began to be manifested. 

Malik Ghiyas-ud-Din. Muhammad Shah } , son of Sultan 
Shams-ud-Din. who was younger in years than Rukn-ud- 
Dln, Ffruz Shah, displayed his hostility in Awadh, and 
took possession of the whole of the treasure of Lakhana- 
wati which was being conveyed to the capital, and, after 
that, sacked and plundered several of the towns of Hindu¬ 
stan. Malik 'Izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, Salari, who was the 
feudatory of Budi'un, broke out into rebellion ; and, in 
another direction, Malik 'Izz-ud-Dtn, Kablr Kh an-i-Avaz 
feoffee of Multin, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kujt, who was feu- 

• The youngest of Shams-ud-Din, I-yaltimish's sons, quite a child, by 
another concubine. Malik Saif-ud-Dln, l bak-i-Ochchah, was feudatory of 
OchcUhh when Sultan I-yal-timigh died, and, soon after, whilst Sulgan Rukn- 
nd-Dfn, Firuz Shih. and his Maliks were squabbling together, Malik Saif* 
ud-Din, Hasan, the Karlugh, from the direction of Banian, advanced into the 
Panjab, and appeared before Multan. Saif-ud-Dtn, I-bak, marched out of 
Cfihchah with his forces, and gave him battle, and overthrew him. This was 
a great success, as, since the death of 1-yal-timish, enemies had sprung up on 
all sides. Our author does not give the date of this success ; but it must have 
been about the end of 633 H., or early In 634 It. In the former year Malik 
I^osan, the Karlugh. coined money: he then held (Ihu zntn. Kajman, and 
Banian. 

7 What became of him is not known. He was probably put to death, 
Malik Nusrat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, was put in charge of the fief of Awadh by 
Sul£an Rajiyyat. 

At this period likewise, the feudatories of Lakhanawati and L&khan-or were 
contending together, and the latter was defeated and slain by the former, 
and his fief seized. See next Section. 

* In the account of him, in next Section, our author says he was removed 
from Multan by Sulfan Ritkn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, and the fief of Sunant was 
conferred upon him instead of Multan. 

Firishtoh, according to the “revised text" by Briggs, and “MunshiMirKheirat 
Ali Khan,” makes a terrible mess of the names of persons here [Dow, of course, 
is sufficiently ridiculous in this matter, and makes them totally unintelligible], 
although he had the TabaVal-i-Akhari, in which they are pretty correct, to 
copy from. He could not have taken them from our author's work. For 
example; Salart is turned into Salar, 'Ala-ud-Din, Jani, is turned into Sher 
Khanf. and Kablr Khan into Kabir Khani—with j—the ya-i-nisbal, signi¬ 
fying "of, or relating to a Khifn," Shan -ship, &c., as if they were merely 
officers or slaves of a Sher Khan and a Kabtr Khan, instead of the word* 
being their own titles ; and, in the same work, the word f as in ’Izz-ud-Dtn, 
is invariably turned into! 1 

S S 
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datory of Hlnsl, and Malik ’Ala-ud-Din, Jani, who held the 
fief of Lohor, united together, and began to act with hos¬ 
tility and contumacy SuljSn Rukn-ud-Din, Flruz Shah, 
with the determination of coercing them, moved an army 
from the capital. The Wazlr of the kingdom, the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidt 1 , became frightened, and 
fled from Gllu-khari \ and retired towards Kol, and from 
thence joined Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari; and 
both of them joined Malik Jani and Malik Kujl. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, led his army towards 
Kuhram. The Turk Amirs and the slaves of the house¬ 
hold, who were serving with the centre [the contingents 
forming the centre] *, followed the example; and, in the 

* Another writer says, that 'Izz-ud-Dtn, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. feudatory of 
Multan, was incited to usurp the sovereignty of Dihlt, and was advancing for the 
purpose, hut, before he could reach Kuhram, the other nobles seized Rukn-ud- 
Din, and set up his sister. Malik Ikhtiyar-ud Din, Yuz-Bak-i-Tuirhril Khan, 
who then held the office of Amir-i-Majlis, was also concerned in this outbreak, 
but the ringleader appears to have been Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Ualban-i-Kishlu 
Khan, whose contumacy was continual. 

1 Styled Kamal-ud-Din, [MubammadJ-i-Abu-Sa’id, Junaidt, in the list at 
the end of Sultan Shams-ud-Din's reign, page 625. 

J Firiahtalt’s text makes him “advance” to Gilti-khari, as if it were a 
place many miles away, instead of being a suburb of the capital, Dihli. 

0 j 4 fjbf—One of the many new “cities,” so called, adjoining and included 
in the name of Dihli, hut more correctly a new suburb. Il has lieen generally 
stated by Muhammadan writers, that it was founded by Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din 
Kai-Kul&d, in 686 H., but that cannot be correct from what our author says 
in his account of Ulugh Khan farther on, where he styles it “the Shahr-i- 
Nau of Gilu khari.” When it was founded “ the river Jim or jaman flowed 
close under its walls ; but now the river is some two kuroh to the east of it. 
The tomb of the venerated Musalraan saint, Shah Nijam-ud-Din, the 
Buda'uni, is situated in Gilu-khaii.” 

* Compare Elliot: vol. iL page 331. We have so little information 
respecting the organization of the Dihli armies before the time of the Mughal 
emperors that it is difficult to understand what is really meant here, as well 
as in several other places, hy the mere word " kalb." All the Musalmln 
armies appear to have been arranged in the field, after one and the same 
fashion—a centre, ^which was the king's post, a right and left wing, an advance 
guard or van, supports, Sic. The ’Arabic word kalb signifies “ heart, soul, 
kernel, marrow, middle,” &c., and, with respect to an army, the “centre,” 
which, according to the arrangement above-mentioned, would be perfectly in¬ 
telligible with regard to on army in the field, but here might 1>e understood, 
by the reader, as if the centre division of a corps tfarmJt, under a regular 
military organization, was stationed at Dihli, which is not the case ; but, from 
what I gather from the TarfUl-i-Firuz Shahf. and other works, it evidently 
refers to the contingents which formed the kalb or centre of the Dihlt forces 
when in the field. These contingents were furnished by numerous feudatories. 
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vicinity of Man$ur-pflr and Tara'in’, they martyred the 
Taj-til-Mulk, Mahmud, the Dabir [Secretary]the son 
of the MusJirif-i-Mamalikand Baha-ud-Dln, Hasan 
[Husain ?]-i-Ask , ari, Karim-ud-Din-i-Zahid [the Recluse], 
?iya-ul-Mulk [ud-D!n?], the son of the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu¬ 
hammad, Junaidi, Ni?am-ud-Din, ShafBrkani 7 . the Khwajah 
Rashid-ud-Din, MalkaniAmir Fakhr-ud-Din. the Dabir 
[Secretary], and a number of other Tajzlk officials’; and, 
in the month of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, in the year 634 H., Sultan 
Raziyyat, who was the eldest daughter 1 of Sultan Sliams- 
ud-Din, entered upon open hostility with the mother of 
Soltan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, at Dihlt, and he, as 
a matter of necessity, returned again towards the capital. 
His mother had conspired against Sultan Raziyyat to put 

great and small, whose fiefs lay In the immediate vicinity of the capital, and 
whose contingents could be summoned to the king’s standard at a very short 
notice. The Turk ghnlams also formed part of the ialb, and they served 
wherever the Sultan happened to be. 

* Tara’in, the place of Rae Tithora's overthrow, so often mentioned, the 
modern Talawafi. There would be some difficulty in finding " Niram” I 
expect. 

* This is the person who wrote n congratulatory poem on the debauchee’* 
accession. 

4 A number of titles and names of offices occur in the following pages, many 
of which, being pure old Turkish, it is impossible to fix exactly without a know¬ 
ledge of the Turkish language ; and, although, as far as similar names go, some 
few of the offices in question existed in Akbar’s time, still there is pinch doubt 
whether such offices under the Mughal dynasty were equivalent to those of a 
similar designation during the reigns of the Turkish Slave dynasty, and would 
require some years of study fully to elucidate. See the note on this subject 
under the eighth year of Nasir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah’s reign farther on. 

1 ShafSrkani or Shaburghani—a native of Shafurkan or Shaburghan. In 
some copies, SharVani and SarVanf. See note *, page 127. 

* In the liest copies of the text this word is written as above, but in some 
others it is Malkani, Balkan!, and Mankani or Manganf. 

4 The Tahakat-i-Akbari makes a terrible blunder here, and Firishtah, as a 
matter of course, follows, as well as Buda’uni. The former work Btates that 
all these persons, who were put to death, “separated from the Sultan’s army, 
went off to Dihll, and pledged their allegiance to Ra;iyyat Khatiin, eldest 
daughter of the late Sultan, and raised her to the throne ” ! ! Several other 
authors who copy from the former work all fall into the same error without 
mentioning the names. Compare Elliot, voL iL page 331, where this very 
plain and easy passage, which is perfectly correct in the printed text, is 
construed so as to make all these Tajik officials, who were killed, the killers 
of “the Tazik,” and Firishtah [Briggs’] is quoted to prove that they deserted 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firiiz Shah. 

1 I-yal-timish had, himself declared her his heir and successor, as stated 

farther An. U'3« imr tii« nnlv Hfliinlitw it ic caifl 
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her to death. The people of the city, upon this, rose, and 
attacked the royal 5 £a?r [Castle], and seized the mother of 
Rukn-ud-Dln, Ftriiz Sliah. 

When Rukn-ud-Dln, Flriiz Shah, reached the city’, 
insurrection had [already] broken out. therein, and his 
mother had been made prisoner. The centre contingents 
[of the Dihll forces] and the Turk Amirs all entered 
Dihli and joined Sultan Raziyyat, pledged their allegiance 
to her, and placed her on the throne. Having ascended 
the throne, she despatched a force consisting of the 
Turkish slaves and Amirs to Gilu-khart, so that they made 
prisoner of Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, and brought 
him into the city*. He was imprisoned and confined, 
and, in that prison, he was received into the Almighty’s 
mercy. This circumstance of his seizure, imprisonment, 
and death* occurred on Sunday, the 18th of the month 
Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the year 634 H. ; and his reign was six 
months and twenty-six days*. 

Sultan Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, in munificence and 
liberality, was a second Hatim, and what he did, in expend¬ 
ing wealth, in conferring so many honorary dresses, and 
the superfluity of presents, no king, at any time, or in any 
reign, had done the like of; but his misfortune was this, 
that his inclinations were wholly towards buffoonery, sen¬ 
suality, and diversion, and that he was entirely enslaved by 
dissipation and debauchery; and most of his honorary 
dresses and his presents were made to such people as 
musicians and singers, buffoons and Ganymedes*. His 
excessive waste of money was to such degree, that, while 

1 Two modem oopies of the text have GilG-khari. 

1 JVhilst all this was going on at Dihli, the feudatories of Lakhanawati 
and Lakhan-or were having a private war of their own. See account of 
Malik No. VII., in the next Section. 

4 If all this happened in one day, it is very certain that he must have been 
put to death. Some copies have instead of aj 

4 Some copies have “twenty-eight days:” from the aofhof Sha’han, 633 h., 
the date of I-yal-timigh's decease, to the 18th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 634 H., is 
exactly six months and twenty -seven days. 

• This is the person from whose dignity and elegance 41 the crown and throne 
acquired adornment and splendour” 1 One author states, that, during the 
short time he reigned, he and his mother managed to empty the treasury, and 
to spend all the wealth accumulated during the reign of gugb-ud-Din, I-bak, 
and Shams-ud-Din, I-yal-timiflJi. 
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in a state of intoxication, seated on the back of an ele¬ 
phant, he would drive through the bazar of the city, scat¬ 
tering tangahs of red gold which the people in the street 
used to pick up, and gain advantage by. He had a passion 
for frolic, and for riding elephants 7 8 , and the whole class of 
elephant drivers derived immense benefit from his riches 
and good-nature. It was not in his nature and disposi¬ 
tion to injure a human being, and this fact was the cause 
of the wane of his dominion. 

It is essential above all things, that sovereigns should 
have justice in order that their subjects should dwell in 
tranquillity and repose, and that they possess beneficence 
so that their followers may be satisfied and contented ; and 
revelry and merriment, and companionship with the base 
and ignoble, becomes the means of an empire’s ruin. The 
Almighty pardon him! 


IV. SULTAN* KAZIYYAT-UDDUNVA WA UD-LJiN, DAUGHTER 
OF SULTAN i-yal-timish. 

Sultan Raziyyat—may she rest in peace !—was a great 
sovereign, and sagacious, just, beneficent, the patron of the 
learned, a dispenser of justice, the chcrisher of her subjects, 
and of warlike talent", and was endowed with all the 
admirable attributes and qualifications necessary for kings ; 

7 Elliot ! vol. ii. page 332—“ He was very fond of playing with and 
riding upon elephants.” Rather rough play. 

8 Kajiyyat has a meaning, hut * 1 ftatiya ” and " Riziah ” mean nothing. 
Sultan, from U-, signifies to have or possess power, to rule, &c.—a sovereign 
—and is therefore as equally applicable to a female as a male, and does not 
appear to have had anything to do with "affectation of the superior sex," 
nor her assumption, subsapuntly t of male attire whtn s/u rode forth. Her 
name or title, like that of most other Muhammadans in these pages, is pure 
’Arabit, the feminine form of the by no means uncommon name of RA^i-UD* 
Din. See Thomas: PathJn Kings, page 108. 

The following is said to have been the inscription on the first coins of this 
queen regnant, in which she is styled 'Umdat-un-A'iswan —the great, or 
illustrious among women :— 

Obverse—i^t^l 
Reverse—■>*' 

which may be translatedReverse 1—"The illustrious among women, the 
Queen of the Age, Sultan Rajiyyat, daughter of Shams*ud-Din, I-ya]-timis]|^ ,, 
Obverse“ Coined at the city of Dihlt, 643 H., the first of the reign." 

» Compare Elliot : vol. ii. page 332. 
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but, as she did not attain the destiny, in her creation, 
of being* computed among men, of what advantage were all 
these excellent qualifications unto her ? 

During the lifetime of the august Sultan, her father, she 
exercised authority, and possessed great grandeur, on this 
account, that her mother, Turkan Khatun. was the greatest 
[of the ladies] of the sublime haram ', and her place of 
residence was the royal palace, the Kushk-i-Firuzi [Firiizi 
Castle]As the august Sultan Shams-ud-Dtn used to 
notice in her indications of sovereignty and high spirit, 
although she was a daughter, and [consequently] veiled 
from public gaze, when he returned after acquiring pos¬ 
session of GwaliyCr, he commanded the Taj-ul-Mulk, 
Mahmud, the secretary—on whom be peace!—who was the 
Mushrif-i-Mamalik 1 [Secretary of the State], to write out 
a decree, naming his daughter as his heir-apparent, and she 
was made his heir [accordingly]. 

Whilst this decree was being written out, those servants 
of the state, who had access to the presence of the Sultan, 
made representation, saying: “ Inasmuch as he has grown¬ 
up sons who are eligible for the sovereignty, what scheme 
and what object has the Sultan of IslSm irt view in making 
a daughter sovereign and heir-apparent ? Be pleased to 

1 This proves what our author meant by the word with respect to Rukn- 
nd-Dln, Flruz Shah’s mother, namely, that, in point of time or age, she was 
the oldest of I yal-timish’s concubines, Ra$iyyat Khalvin was his eldest 
child and, in all probability, her mother was KuJb-mi-Din, l-bak's daughter. 

Our author is about the only authority available for the events of this period 
—all other works, since written, merely copy from him and odd from their 
own fertile imaginations—and there is no authority for stating [Thomas: 
Path In Kings, page 104] that Rajiyyat was ** brought up under a greater 
degree of freedom from the seclusion enjoined for females by the more severe 
custom of ordering Muslim households,” for our author here states she was 
li veiled from public gate and it was only just before the end of her rei$n 
that she assumed the dress of a male, which, really, is not very different from 
that of a female—the addition of a head dress and tunic-as our author’states. 
Dow, as usual, misinterpreting Firiaitah, who copies from the Tabakat-I- 
Akbari, which copies our author, incorrectly states that **on her accession % 
changing her apparel, she assumed the imperial robes.” The “imperial robes ” 
equally with the rest are all his own. 

* In Elliot, it is made “the chief royal palace in the Kushk-ftrozi 1 ” 

* T&j-ul-A/W /4 signifies the crown of the state : “ Taju- 1 *” nothing. 

The word — mushrif— signifies an examiner or authenticator of records 

and other writings, but not a mo sir certainly, — dabtr — a secretary, a clerk, 
a scribe, y a*— mudabbtr — an administrator, director, counsellor, Ac. Com¬ 
pare Elliot : vol. iL page 333. 
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remove this difficulty from our minds, as this deed does not 
seem advisable to your humble servants.” The SultAn 
replied : “ My sons are engrossed in the pleasures of youth, 
and none of them possesses the capability of managing the 
affairs of the country, and by them the government of the 
kingdom will not be carried "out. After my death it will 
be seen that not one of them will be found to be more 
worthy of the heir-apparentship * than she, my daughter.” 
The case turned out as that august monarch had pre¬ 
dicted. 

When Sultan Raziyyat ascended the throne of the king¬ 
dom, all things returned to their usual rules and customs; 
but the Waztr of the kingdom, the Ni?am-ul-Mulk, Mu¬ 
hammad, Junaidt*, did not acknowledge her; and Malik 
'Ala-ud-Dln, Jant, Malik Saif-ud-Din, Kujl, Malik ’Izz-ud- 
Din, Kabir Khan-i-Avaz. Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, 
Salari, and the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi', 
assembled from different parts before the gate of the city of 
Dihlt, and commenced hostilities against Sultan Raziyyat, 
and this opposition continued for a considerable time. At 
this period Malik Nu$rat-ud-D!n, Ta-yasal 4 * * 7 , the Mu'izzf, 
who was feoffee of Awadh, marched with his forces from 
that province, for the purpose of rendering aid to Sultan 
Raziyyat, in conformity with [her] commands, towards 
Dihli, the capital *. After he had crossed the river Gang, 

4 The Tajkarat-ul-Muluk says "one reason why I-yal-timish named her 
as his successor was, that his son, Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah—the second 
son of that name—was so young in years ; and the Sultan remarked to his 
minister, at the time, that, although in the form of a woman, she was in 
reality a man.” 

1 He is styled, by some more modem writcih, Chandiri, as if he were a 
native of Cham!lit or that that was a hy-name of his, but it is incorrect. He 
had been I-yal-timish's warir for a considerable time. 

* These are the same who, as stated in Elliot, killed " the Tazik.” 

7 He had Ireen made feudatory of Awadh by Raziyyat after Ghiyas-ud-Dln, 
Muhammad Shah's rebellion. Sec page 633. 

* Previous to these events, the feudatory of Kinnauj, Malik Tamur Khan-i- 

l^irftn, was despatched by Sulfan Raziyyat into the Gwaliyur territory and 
M 3 twah in command of a force, and the expedition was successful, but no 
particulars are given. The same Malik, when feudatory of Awadh, penetrated 
os far as the Tirhut territory, and compelled the Raes and Ranahs, and 
independent Hindu tribes in that part to pay tribute. He plundered the 
territory of Bhatt-gbun [anglicised Bhatgong] in Nipal on several occ^nons, 
hot neither particulars nor dates are given, but they all happened before 
this period. * 
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the hostile Maliks' who were before the city of Dihll 
unexpectedly advanced to meet him, and took him 
prisoner, and affliction overcame him, and he died *. The 
. stay of the hostile Maliks before the gate of Dihll was 
prolonged for a considerable time; but, as the good 
fortune of Sultan Ra;iyyat was at the point of ascendancy, 
the Sultan issued from the city, and directed her sublime 
tent to be pitched at a place on the bank of the river Jun ; 
and, between the Turk Amirs who served at the stirrup of 
sovereignty, and the hostile Maliks, conflicts took place 
upon s veral occasions. At last, an accommodation was 
arranged, but in a deceptive manner, and by the subtile 
contrivance of Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Muhammad, Salari*, 
and Malik Tzz-ud-Dln, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz, who, secretly, 
went over to the Sultan's side, and, one night, met before 
the entrance to the royal tent, with this stipulation, that 
Malik Jam, Malik Saif-ud-Dln, Kuji, and the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidl, should be summoned, and be 
taken into custody and imprisoned, in order that the sedi¬ 
tion might be quelled. 

When these Maliks became aware that the state of 
affairs was on this wise, they left their camp and fled. 
The Sultan’s horsemen followed in pursuit, and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, Kuji, and his brother, Fakhr-ud-Din. fell into 
their hands, and, subsequently to that, they were put to 
death in prison. Malik 'Ala-ud-Dln, Jani, was killed within 
the limits of Payal *, at a village named Nakawan', and his 

* There in nothing about “ hostile genrrah ” in the whole passage. 

1 He appears to have been suffering from illness when Suljan Rajiiyyat 
summoned him to her aid. 

Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balbair-i-Kaihlu Khan, who was so ambitious, and, 
afterwords, gave so much trouble, was taken prisoner by the hostile Maliks 
upon this occasion, but was subsequently released by them. He was treated 
with great honour by Sulfin Kafiyyat. Compare Elliot here also. 

* The TabaVat-i-AkbarJ, which copies so much from our author, asserts, 
however, that it was Suljin Rajiy.yat, who, by her able contrivance, succeeded 
in upsetting and confounding the disaffected Amirs. Firishtah, of course, agrees. 

1 Elliot, Bibul; Briggs, from Firishtah, Babocl, Firishtah, text, Bahai 
—Jjl»—and Dow, omitted altogether. Payal, or Fayil, is the name of a 
very old place, giving name to the district, with a very lofty brick fort 
visible from a great distance—I mention it as it appeared about a century 
since—on one of the routes from Dihll to Ludfauah. The X ABA KAT‘I» 
A kbar! gives the name of the district correctly, but leaves out the name of 
the place. It is in Long. 76° 5', Lat. 30° 40*. 

4 In some copies Nakawan or Nagawan but the majority of the best 
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head was brought to the capital; and the Nijtam-uI-Mulk, 
Muhammad, Junaidi, retired to the hills of Sir-mur Bardar*, 
and there, after some time, he died. 

Now that the affairs of Sultan Rajiyyat's government 
became arranged, she gave the office of Wazlr to the 
Khwajah. Muhaziab", who was the deputy of the Nigam- 
ul-Mulk, and he likewise received the title of Nijam-ul- 
Mulk. The charge of the army, as her lieutenant, was con¬ 
ferred upon Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Bihafc 7 , who received 
the title of Kutlugh Khan ; and Malik 'Izz-ud-Dtn, Kablr 
Khan-i-Ayaz. received the fief of Lohor, and the kingdom 
became pacified, and the power of the state widely 
extended. From the territory of Lakhanawati to Diwal 
and Damrilah, all the Maliks and Amirs manifested their 
obedience and submission*. Suddenly, Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, I-bak-i-Bihak, died, and the charge of the army was 

copies of the text are as above. The I. O. L. MS. No. 1952 and that of the 
R. A. S. MS. have both 

* Sec farther on, under the reign of N&sir-ud-Din, respecting this tract of 
country. 

* He is turned into Muhaxjah, Ghaznawi. hy Firishtah, and by his trans¬ 
lators, Dow and Briggs, respectively, “ Chaja Ghiznavi” and “Mihdy 
Ghiznivy.” 

Muharzab, but not Mahzah —which is meaningless—certainly does mean 
“good, sincere,” &c., but in Elijot, vol. ii. page 334, this passage is 
rendered 11 she conferred the office of zvazir on an upright officer who had been 
the deputy of Nizamu-l-Muik, and he likewise received the title of Nizdmu- 1 - 
Mulk;” but Khwajah does not mean officer, and Muhaizab—i. e. Muhnjjab- 
ud-Din—is a proper name. Why not translate k always, and also translate 
Nijim-uI-Mulk, which means regulator of the state, &c , and all other proper 
names in the book after the same fashion? They all have meanings, the same 
as MuhajZab has. The amusing part of it is that four pages farther on, page 
338, he is styled “the wazir Mahzabu-d din Muhammad 'Auz Mustaufi, and 
so on until that “upright officer,” than whom no greater rascal is mentioned 
in this work, met his reward in the “ plain Hauz-rani.” See pages 651—653, 
658, and 662, for the doings of that “ upright officer.” 

J This word is written _- r and and is doubtful. 

* The TabaVat-i-Akbarl here copies our author nearly word for word, and 
Firijhtah copies the former in the same way. The Tajkarat-ul-Muluk says, 
“through God’s assistance she reduced the disaffected Maliks to submission 
and even the Malik of Lakhanawati became obedient to her authority.” 

Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, on her accession, despatched 
emissaries to the capital, and, to testify his homage, was continually sending 
offerings of great value from Lakhanawati. On this account Suljan Rajiyyat 
conferred upon him a canopy of state, and standards, and great honour. At 
this period Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Hindu Khan, held the fief of Ocheliah, 
which was conferred upon him by Sul Jan Rnjiyyat. 
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bestowed upon Malik Kutb-ud-Dfn, Husain, son of ‘AH, 
GhQri', and he was appointed to [march and relieve] the 
fortress of Kantabhur, because the Hindus, after the 
decease of the august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-tdmish, 
had, for a considerable time, invested that preserved town 
and stronghold 1 . Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, conducted 
the forces to that part, withdrew the Musalman Amirs 
[and their troops?] out of that fortification, destroyed 
the works, and retired, and returned to the capital 
again. 

At this time, the Malik-i-Kablr [Great Malik] IJsbtiyar- 
ud-Din, Aet-ktn’, became Amir-i-Hajib, and Malik Jam3l- 
ud-Din, Ya-kut, the Habasht [Abyssinian or Ethiopian], 
who was Lord of the Stables, acquired favour 3 in attend¬ 
ance upon the Sultan, so that the Turk Amirs and 

* This great noble, whose name will be found in the list at the end of 
I-yal-timijli’s reign, is styled Husain as well as Hasan in several copies 
indiscriminately, but the first appears correct. Much more about him will 
be found in the last Section. He was forced to leave Ghur through the 
power of the Mughals. 

1 After he had raised the investment and relieved the place, the garrison 
was withdrawn, and no effort made to hold the place. The reason does not 
appear, and their giving up a strong place like this which had defied the efforts 
of the Hindus so long seems strange. It was soon restored, however, by the 
Hindus. What a flourish might have been made of this affair in the Kajput 
annals I It is mentioned in several places farther on. 

1 1 'irishtnh has not copied the Tabalcat-i-Akbari correctly here, and turns 
him into Alb-Tigfn in the “revised text,” and Jamal-ud-Dln, Ya.Jcut, is turned 
into n Amir-ul-Umra, which, although such a title did exist from Akbar’s 
time downwards, was entirely unknertvn in these days. 

3 I think the character of this Princess has been assailed without just cause. 
Thomas says [PathAn Kings, page 10O] :— “ It was not that a virgin Queen 
was forbidden to love—she might have indulged herself in a submissive Prince 
Consort, or revelled almost unchecked in the dark recesses of the Palace 
Ilarem—but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direction, and led her to prefer 
a person employed about her Court [he was Amir-i-Akhur, or Lord of the 
Stables—Master of the Horse—a high office only conferred upon distinguished 
persons], an Abyssinian moreover, the favours extended to whom the Turk! 
nobles resented with one accord.” 

Elphinslone, who draws his inspiration from Briggs, is more correct in his 
estimation of her character [and both Dow and Briggs are more correct than 
usual in their rendering of Kirishtah’s words here] and says [page 324, 
Third ed.] :—“ But her talents and virtues were insufficient to protect her from 
a single weakness. It was shown in the extraordinary P] marks of favour 
which she showered [?] on her Master of the Horse ; who, to make her 
partiality more degrading, was an Ahysstnian slave [Who says he was a 
slave? If he was, he was only a slave like most of her other Maliks and 
Amirs]. It does not appear that her fondness [?] was criminal, since tkt 
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Maliks began to be envious thereat * and it so chanced to 
happen that Sultan Rajiyyat laid aside the female dress 
and issued from [her] seclusion, and donned the tunic, and 
assumed the head-dress [of a man], and appeared among 
the people ; and, when she rode out on an elephant, at the 
time of mounting it, all people used, openly, to see her. 

At this period she issued commands for her troops to pro¬ 
ceed to Gwaliyfir, and bestowed rich and valuable presents. 
As disobedience was out of the question *, this servant 


greatest breath of detorum alleged against her is her allowing the Abyssinian to 
lift her on her horse [a horse she never rode—always an elephant].’’ 

Here is a proof of what a deal may be made out of a little. Our author 
is the sole authority for these statements in the Tabakit-i-Akbarl, Firishtah, 
and Buda’uni, each of whom, in rotation, enlarge upon, and exaggerate our 
author's words—the last reverses them by saying that when she mounted an 
‘elephant or horse she leant upon him, Jomal-ud-Din, Ya-fcut, the Abyssinian. 
He was Amir-i-Akhur before she came to the throne apparently, for she does 
not seem to have raised him to that office; and it was only in the last year of 
her reign that she assumed male attire, when she appeared in public. Our 
author does not say so, but all the Jaba^at-i-Akbari mentions is, that Jamal- 
ud-Din, Ya-kut, was treated with favour, a mere transliteration of our author’s 
words—the same term as he uses with respect to Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dm’s favour towards his slave, ^futh-ud-Din, I-bak — and that the Turk 
Maliks and Amirs were envious in consequence. All that that work states, in 
addition to our author's words— for he does not say so— is, that when she 
mounted to ride forth, the Master of the Horse, who had become Amir-ul-Umra 
[such an office did not exist in those days, and our author never mentions 
such an office], used to aid her to mount by taking her under the arm-pit [Js-]— 
but leaning on his arm or shoulder, in mounting, would seem to be nearer 
the intended meaning. Now it is very possible that it was part of the duty of 
the Lord of the Stables, or his privilege, to assist his sovereign to mount when 
he or she rode forth, and that such an act might not have been occasioned 
through any undue familiarity ; only what was applicable to a male sovereign, 
according to Musalman ideas, was not so to a female. However, the Lord of 
the Stables being an Ahyssinian, this was, with her assumption of male attire, 
plea sufficient to the rebellious Turk Maliks—the remainder of the “Cisihil- 
gadi Mamluks,” of whom more hereafter—to rebel against a sovereign too 
energetic for them in their ambitious designs. The Zubdat-ut-TawariUt 
makes no reference to the Abyssinian whatever. 

* I cannot conceive why our author should be styled a rebel —“a forgiven 
rebel ”—because of this sentence in the text. Gwaliyur had a governor or 
seneschal placed therein by Sultan Ra;iyyat's father in 630 h., and our author 
was ¥»»» there. 'When Ra^iyyat came to the throne, she sent a force 
under Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar [No. XIV. in the next Section], and re¬ 
lieved the garrison, and, as the governor—Rashld-ud-Din, ’All—from our 
author's invocation respecting him, appears to have died there, a new 
feudatory was despatched, at the same time probahly, although he is not 
mentioned, as, after the death of RasJjid-ud-Din, ’All, the next official in 
authority was the Amfr-i-Dad, Ziya-ud-Din, Junaidi, who, lieing a kinsman of 
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of the victorious kingdom, Minhaj-i-Saraj, in conjunction 
with the Malik ‘-ul-Umra [the chief of Amirs] Ziya-ud- 
Dtn, Junaidi, who was the Amir-i-Dad [chief magistrate] 
of Gwltliyur, and with other persons of note, came out of 
the preserved fortress of Gwaliyur on the 1st of the 
month Sha’ban, 635 It., and returned to Dihlt, the capital; 
and, in this same month, Sultan Ra?iyyat committed 
to the charge of this servant [the author] the Na$irtah 
College at the capital, to which was added the Ka;i-ship of 
Gwaliyur 1 . 

In the year 637 H. Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Kablr Kha n-i- 
Ayaz, who was the feudatory of Lohor, began to show a 
rebellious spirit 7 . Sultan Raziyyat led an army towards 

the rebel Waztr, who refused to acknowledge Sultan Rafiyyat, may have been 
suspected of disaffection. No cause for rebellion appears, neither is any 
rebellion mentioned ; and, on our author's arrival at Dihlt, another office was 
bestowed upon him, in addition to his IJajt ship of Gwaliyur, which he still 
held. See Thomas: Path an Kings, page 105. 

"In 631 H. some emissaries from Balka Khan, son of Tughf [Jujt], son of 
Chingiz Khan, arrived at the Court of Suljan I-yal-timigh from KifchiV* 
bringing presents for him, but, as that Sultan had refrained from holding any 
intercourse whatever with the Mughal Khans, and was wont to send their 
agents out of his territory when they came, he would not put these emissaries 
to death, and desired to dismiss them kindly. They were sent to Gwaliyur, 
however, [this was one way of dismissing them kindly], and the party, being 
all Musalmans, used to present themselves in the Masjid there every Friday, 
and said their prayers behind the author of this book [he acting as Imam], 
until the reign of Sultan Raziyyat, when the author, after six years' absence, 
relumed to Dibit from Gwaliyur, and was promoted, by the favour of that 
sovereign. At this time directions were given for these emissaries of Balka 
Khan to be removed to ^linnauj, and there detained; and there they were kept 
until they died.” 

* In some copies, Majd-ul-Umra, but the above seems the correct title. 
Majd signifies glory, grandeur—the glory or grandeur of Amfrs does not sound 
very correct. It was an honorary title merely. 

* In this case he—" the pardoned ” rebel—must have performed one of these 
two offices hy deputy. 

' In the account of this Malik our author states that Kablr Kh an-i-Avar 
began to act contumaciously in 636 II., in which year Sultan Rofiyyat advanced 
at the head of her troops into the Punjab against him. He retired before her 
towards the Indus, until he reached the neighbourhood of the Su<Jharah [he 
could not go much farther, for immediately to the west he would have fallen 
into hostile hands]. When the royal troops crossed the Rawf, Kablr Khan-i- 
Ayaz made his submission, but he was removed from the fief of Lahor, and 
Multan was placed in his charge, and.the feudatory of the latter—Malik 
Kara-Kush Khin—sent to Lahor. 

In this year, 636 h., Malik Kaif-ud-Dfn, Hasan, the Karlugh, hard pressed 
hy the Mnghals, had to abandon his territories, and he retired towards the 
territory of Multan and Sind, in hope, probably, of being more successsful on 
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that part from Dihli, and followed in pursuit of him. At 
last an accommodation took place, and he presented him¬ 
self; and the province of Multan, which Malik IJchtiyar- 
ud-Din, Kara-Ku5.l1 Khan-i-Aet-kin. held, was made over 
to the charge of Malik Tzz-ud-Dtn, Kabir J£han-i-Ayaz. 
Sultan Raziyyat returned again to the capital on Thurs¬ 
day, the 19th of the month of Sha'ban*. 637 H. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altuniah, who held the fief of 
Tabarhindah ’, broke out into rebellion, and, secretly, some 
of the Amirs of the Count abetted him in this treason. 
Sultan Raziyyat, on Wednesday, the 9th of the sacred 
month Ramazan of this same year [637 H.], set out from 
the capital, with numerous forces *, for the purpose of 
putting down Malik Altuniah’s rebellion. When she 
reached that place [Tabarhindah] 3 , through circumstances 
which supervened, the Turk Amirs rose against her, and 
put to death 3 Amir Jamal-ud-Din, Ya-kut, the Habashi, 
seized Sultan Raziyyat and put her in durance, and sent 
her to the fortress of Tabarhindah 4 . 

this than on the former occasion. IJasan's eldest son, whose name has not 
transpired, taking advantage of Ka^iyyat's presence in the Fanjah, presented 
himself before her, was well received, and the fief of liaran, east of Dihli, 
was conferred upon him. Soon after, however, he left, without leave and 
without the cause being known, and rejoined his father, who still was able to 
hold Banian, and, soon after, the Karlughs gained possession of Multan. 
At this period Malik Mu-ayyid-ud-Din, Hindu KV.n held the fief of 
Cchchqh 

* Ramadan, in some copies of the text. 

* Altuniah was only lately made feudatory of Tabarhindah, for, when 
Rajiyyat came to the throne, she gave him his first fief, that of Baron. Briggs 
styles him ‘‘of the Toorky tribe of Chelgatty" —a nice blunder, but Dow 
leaves this part of the sentence out. See last para, of note *, page 643, and 
the meaning of Chihil-ganf in next Section. 

1 In some copies of the text, “ with the forces composing the kalb ” or 
centre, the signification of which has been given in note 3 , page 634. 

a But not “on the way" thither as in Jabajtaf-i-Akbari and Firijhtah. 

* Our author says “martyred," here equivalent to his being put to death 
unjustly. Rau$at-u?-$afa says, Ya-^ut commanded her troops, a very unlikely 
thing, when the Turk Maliks and Amtre hated him so gTeatly. He may have 
commanded Ra$iyyat's own personal followers. Raufat-uf-$afa, indeed, says 
so. For the detail of these events sec the account of Malik Altuniah in the 
next Section. 

4 Taba^at-i-Akbarf and Buda’uni have Tarhindah——in all cases, 
and Firishtah [“revised text"], wherever this place is mentioned, under 
whatever reign it may be, has Pathindah —o Pathadah—•a t s 4 and 
Bathindah—« 
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Among the events which happened in the beginning of 
Sul^n Ra^iyyat's reign, the greatest was that the Ki- 
ramitah and Mulahidah heretics of Hindustan, incited by 
a person, a sort of learned man, named NQr-ud-Din, a 
Turk*, whom they used to style Nur, the Turk, collected 
together at Dihll, from different parts of the territory of 
Hind, such as Gujarat, and the country of Sind, and the 
parts round about the capital, Dihli, and the banks of the 
rivers Jun and Gang. In secret they pledged themselves 
to be faithful to each other, and, at the instigation of Nur, 
the Turk, they conspired against Islam. This Nur, the 
Turk, used to harangue, and the mob would collect around 
him. He used to call the ’Ulama of the orthodox people 1 
Nasibi [setters-up], and to style them Murji 1 [procrasti¬ 
nators], and used to incite the common people to animosity 
against the orders of 'Ulama of the sects of Abu-^Ianifah 
and Shaft until a day was fixed upon. The whole of the 
fraternities of the Mulahidah and Kiramitah entered the 
Jilmi' Masjid of the city of Dihli, on Friday, the 6th of the 
month of Rajab, in the year 634 II., to the number of about 
one thousand persons, armed with swords and shields. 
Having divided into two bodies, one body, from the side of 
the Hi$ar-i-Nau [the new Citadel], entered the gateway of 
the Jdmi' Masjid on the northern side, and the second 
body, passing through the Bazar-i-Bazazan [the Bazar of 
the Cloth-Merchants], entered the gateway of the Mu’izzl 
College under the supposition that it was the Jami' Masjid, 
and, on both sides, fell upon the Musalmans with [their] 
swords. A great number of people, some by the swords of 
those heretics, and some [trodden] under people's feet, 
attained martyrdom. 

On an outcry having arisen from the city on account of 

* He was not called “Nur Turk," but he was a Turk , and his rtanu was 
Nur-ud-DIn. 

* That is the Sunnis , in contradistinction to the SAtas and other schismatics. 
Neither Tahahat-i-Akbari, Buda'unf, nor Firijhtah, refer to this “outbreak," 
but other writers do. The fact of Firiahtah’s being a Shi’a may accounbfor 
his eschewing the matter. 

* The name of one of the heretical sects among the Muhammadans, w ho 
procrastinate, and consider good works unnecessary, and faith sufficient, and 
that ail MusalmSns will be saved, as hell is only reserved for infidels. See 
Sale: Kur’an, Preliminary Discourse, for an account of these different sects 
of schismatics, pages 122, 130, and 131. 
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this outbreak, the warriors of the city, such as Najlr-ud- 
Din, Ai-yitim, the Balarami, and Amir, Imam-i-Najiri, the 
Poet, and other armed men, from different directions, rode 
fully equipped [as they were] with cuirass, and other 
defensive armour, steel cap, spear, and shield, into the 
Jami' Masjid, by the mindrak entrance *, and plied their 
swords upon the Mula^idah and Kiramitah heretics; and 
the Musalmans, who were on the roof of the Jami' Masjid, 
poured down stones and bricks upon them, and sent the 
whole of the Mulahidahs and Kiramitahs to hell, and 
quelled that outbreak. Thanks be to God for the blessing 
of safety and the honour of religion ! 

When they imprisoned Sultan Ra?iyyat within the 
stronghold of Tabarhindah, Malik Ikhtivar-ud-D 1 n. Al- 
tuniah, entered into a matrimonial contract with her, and 
espoused her*, and marched an army towards Dihli, in 
order to take possession of the kingdom a second time. 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad, Salari, and Malik Kara- 
Kush rebelled and quitted the capital, Dihli, and went and 
joined them. 

Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah [Raziyyat's bro¬ 
ther '], was [at this time] seated on the throne; and Ikhti- 
9 Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 336. 

• The Tajkarat-ul-Muluk and some other works state that Malik Ikhliyar- 
ud-Din, Altuniah, contracted marriage with Sultan Ra$iyyat, nolens volens. 
He then took up her cause. He was no longer a rebel, because he imagined 
he would get the upper hand of his brother reliefs ; and Kajiyyat now managed 
to raise a considerable force consisting of Khokhars [this large tribe appear to 
have extended, at that period, a considerable distance east of the Biah, and the 
good horses to be obtained in the Talwandhis of the Khokhars are often 
mentioned], Jats, and others of the tribes about Tabarhindah, and some Amirs 
likewise, from the adjoining fiefs, went over to her. The Tabafcat-i-Akbari, 
and Zubdabut-Tawarikh, also mention Khokhars, but Firishtah, here, os well 
as elsewhere, not knowing the difference between jfl'yfl and /^tums the former 
into Ghakars, a people, in his time, in some repute, and when a chief or two 
of the tribe were serving the Mu dial emperors 

Elphinstone states that “ Rezia ”—he refers to Ra$iyyat—“ when force 
failed her had recourse to art , and she so far gained over Altunia by the 
influence of love or ambition , that he agreed to many her,” I wonder 

what “authentic history" that is recorded in, or how proved ? The reason of 
the change in Malik Altuniah’s policy is apparent, as shown by a Muhammadan 
writer in a following note. Others had obtained power at Dilht and he had 
been left out in the cold after being made a tool of, and now, therefore, he 
■who formerly rebelled against Sultan Ra* iyyat became, out of revenge, her 
champion. 

1 Half-brother apparently. 
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yir-ud-DIn, Aet-ktn, the Amtr-i-^ajib, having been assas¬ 
sinated, Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the Rumi, had become 
Amtr-i-Hajib. In the month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, in the 
year 638 H., Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram Shah, led* an 
army out of Dihll for the purpose of resisting Sultan Rayiy- 
yat and Malik Ikhtiy 3 r-ud-Din. Altuniah, and they were 
routed, and, having reached Kaithal, the troops along with 
them all abandoned them’, and Sultan Rajiyyat and 
Malik Altuniah fell captive into the hands of Hindus, and 
attained martyrdom. 

Their defeat took place on the 24th of the month, Rabi'- 
uI-Awwa!; and the martyrdom of Sultan Rajiyyat took 
place on Tuesday, the 25th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal 4 , in the 
year 638 II. Her reign extended over a period of three 
years, six months, and six days \ 

* The authoi of the Tabafcat-i-Akbari, who seems to know—without 
naming any authority-better than thuse persons who were eye-witnesses of 
what they relate, and other authors who preceded him, asserts that Sultan 
Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, sent an army against Rajiyyat under Malik 
’Izz-ud-Iltn, Balban [in some copies Tigin], who afterwards attained the title of 
Ulugh Khan, and Firishtah, of course, follows. The amusing part of it is 
that our author's patron was neither styled 'Iza-ud-Dln, at this time, nor at ary 
other ; and he had not attained such a high position at that period as to be 
put in the command of an army, os may be gathered from the account of him 
in the next Section. He was; at first, Ehnsah-dar to Sultan Rajiyyat, 
and, afterwards, during her reign, became Amlr-i-Shikar. The above- 
mentioned work also places this defeat and death of Ra;iyyat in 637 H.—a 
year too soon. 

1 The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikhi as well as the Tabakatd-Akbart, makes two 
affairs of this, and says that it was after the first defeat, but gives no date for 
it, that Rogiyyat raised a force of Khokhars and other tribes, and that the 
second defeat took place near Kaithal, on the 4th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 638 H., 
after which the Khokhars qnd others abandoned her, and she and her husband 
fell into the hands of the Hindus, who put them to death on the 25th of the 
same month. See further details of these transactions in the account of 
Malik Altuniah in the next Section. 

4 In come copies, Saturday, the 29th of Rabt’-ul-Akhir, but the date cannot 
be correct. See also the account of Malik Altuniah in the next Section, where 
the 25th of Rabl’-ul-Akhir is given as the date. 

1 Ibn-BatCtah, who is sometimes quoted as an authority on Indian 
history, says [Lee’s translation] that Kafiyyat's brother, having “polluted his 
reign by killing his brothers, was, therefore, killed himself. Upon this, the 
army agreed to place his sister, El Malika Razia, upon the throne, who reigned 
four years. This woman usually rode about among the army, just as men da. 
She, however, gave up the government , on account of some circumstances that 
presented themselves. After this, her younger brother, Nasir Oddin, became 
possessed of the government, which he held for twenly years ” !! So much 
for Ibn-Bat Utah's authority on Indian history. 
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V. SUIJAN MUTZZ-UD-DUNYA WA UD-DiN, BAHRAM gHAH •, 
SON OF THE SULTAN [I-YAL-TIMISH], 

SulJAn Mu’izz-ud-D!n, Bahrain Shah—on whom be 
peace!—was a conquering monarch, fearless and full of 
courage, and sanguinary ; but he was endowed with some 
laudable attributes and excellent qualities. He was in 
nature unassuming and frank ; and never had about his 
person jewelry and finery after the custom of the kings of 
this world, nor did he ever evince any desire for girdles, 
silken garments, decoration, banners, or display. 

When they imprisoned Sultan Raziyyat in the preserved 
city of Tabarhindah, the Maliks and Amirs, in accord, 
despatched letters to the capital city of Dihll, and Mu’izz- 
ud-DSn, Bahrain Shah, on Monday, the 28th of the month 
Ramazan, in the year 637 H., they raised to the throne of 
sovereignty. When, on Sunday, the llth of the month of 
Shawwal of that same year, the Maliks and Amirs and the 
rest of the forces returned to the city again, they publicly 
pledged their allegiance to his sovereignty within the Daulat 
Khanah [Royal residence] on the stipulation of the Deputy- 
ship being conferred upon Malik Ifchtiyiir-ud-Din, Aet-kin ? ; 
and, on that day, after [pledging] allegiance, the writer of 
these words, by way of benediction, in order to congratulate 
him [on his accession], recited this strophe:— 

“ Well done, on thy account, the upreaiing of the emblems of sovereignty ! 

Bravo to thy good fortune, heaped up, the ensigns of dominion! 

Mu'izz-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mughi§-ul-KhaH<; bi’l 

Of dignity like Sullman: under thy command are both jinn [genii] and 
mankind. 

Though the sovereignty of Hind he the heritage of the Shams! family. 

Praise be to (iod, a second l-yal-timigh, of Hs sons art thou. 

When the whole world saw thee, that, by right, thou art the kingdom’s 
heir, 

They made thy diadem their kiblah-gfift, for thou art all-powerful and 
wise. 


1 The inscription given as that of his first coining is as follows:— 

Obverse—oLi- f ^ j £— J j 

Reverse —\ t .l*J j* w»-* 

which may be thus translated Obverse—"The name of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn, Bahram Shah, conferreth glory on dinar and Hiram. Year 637.” Re¬ 
verse—* 1 Struck at the seat of empire, Dibit, in the first year [of the reign].” 

J He was to act as Deputy or Regent for one year. See the account of thu 
Malik in the next Section. Firishtah turns this name into “ Alp-Tigin," but 
Dow leaves out the titles altocether. and makes '/foci of him. 
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Like as Minhij-i-Sarij's, for ihee the creation’s prayer is this s— 

• O God ! mayest thou on the kingdom’s throne to eternity continue : 
Straight like the spear may the universe during thy reign become. 

So that, save in the hair-tuft of thy standard, no one may disorder 
behold 

When Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-DJn, Aet-kin, became Deputy \ 
by virtue of his deputy-ship, he took the affairs of the 
kingdom into his own hands, and, in conjunction with the 
Wazir, the Nizam-ul-MuIk, the Khwaiah. Muhaggab-tid- 
Dln, Mubammad-i-’Iwaz, the Mustaufi 1 , assumed control 
over the disposal of state affairs’. 

After a month or two had passed away, this fact began 
to press heavily upon the noble mind of Sultan Mu’izz-ud- 
Dtn ; and a sister of the Sultan, who had been married to 
the son of the Kazf, Na$ir-ud-Din *, and had, at her own 
request, been repudiated* by him, the Deputy [Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin], having taken to wife, assumed the triple 
naubat, and stationed an elephant at the entrance of his 
own residence* [out of parade], and the grandeur of his 

• 1 have translated and inserted this strophe here, not for any particular 
merit it possesses, but to show the style of our author's unctuous and flatulent 
poetical effusions. Although his work was completed twenty-one years after 
this event, and the true character of the Prince he composed those lines upon 
was then known to him, whatever good opinion he may have had of him at the 
time of his accession, he did not think it necessary to omit this piece of fulsome 
adulation to this “ Suliman in dignity,” this “second I-yal-timish." This 
translation will not be again burdened with any more of our author's own poetry. 

11 On account of Mu’izx-ud-Diin, Bah ram Shah's youth, as was determined 
when the Maliks agreed to raise him to the throne. He was to act as Deputy 
one year. 

1 Mustaufi is not a proper name. It signifies the head clerk of a depart¬ 
ment, an auditor, &c., and to the office previously held by “the upright 
officer," as Muhazzab has been translated, or by his father or ancestors. See 
Blochmann's translation of the A’In for the meanings of such words, and 
compare Elliot: iNniA, vol. ii. page 338. • 

* That is, he, in concert with the Waxir, ruled the country, whilst the 
“Suliman,” whose commands swayed “the Jinn and mankind,” was king in 
name merely. 

1 Turned into Ikhtiyar-ud-Dln by Firishtah —in the “revised text ”—who 
turns the Malik of that name into Alb-Tigin ! 

4 She had been repudiated by her own desire from aversion to her husband. 
In such cases the Wife resigns the dowry and all presents made to her, &c. 

1 In the account of this Malik in the next Section, our author states that he 
applied for permission to use the naubat— already described in note page 383 
—on Incoming Deputy. At this period kings only were allowed to have elephants 
in this way, unless specially granted, as in Malik Tzx-ud-D>n, Balban-i-Kashlu 
Elian 1 's case, mentioned in the account of him in the next Section. 
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affairs and the execution of his mandates lasted until the 
month of Mubarram of the year 638 H., when, unex¬ 
pectedly, on Monday, the 8th of that month, by command 
of the Sultan, a discourse was delivered within the Ka$r 
named Safed* [the White Castle], After the termination 
of the discourse, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram Shah, from 
the upper part of the palace, despatched two reckless 
Turks, after the manner of Fida-is, so that, in front of the 
dais, in the royal Audience Hall of the ^agr-i-Safed, they 
martyred Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Aet-kin, by the wound 
of a knife 7 . They inflicted on the Wazir, the Nizam-ul- 
Mulk, Muhagzab-ud-Din, two wounds in the side ; but, as 
his appointed time was not come, he got away from them 
and escaped outside. Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, the 
Rumi, became Amir-i-Hajib. and assumed the direction of 

■ The printed text ha- 1 ! At .M-* instead of * 1 ) as above, and so 

the former is rendered in Elliot, vol. ii. page 338, “ the Palace of the 

White-m/" I hope the Archaeologists will not search for it under the latter 
name. The ’Arabic word ka?r, and its Persian equivalent kushk, does not 
mean a palace exactly, but, more strictly speaking, a castle—a fortified residence. 
Windsor Castle, fur example, in the feudal times, was afcasr. See also note *, 
33 »- 

r Our author makes a totally different statement in his account of this Malik 
in the next Sectioa There he says that the Salar, the late A(imad-i-Sa’d, 
came secretly to the Sultan and instigated him to this act. 

The Tthakat-i-Akbari cuts this matter very short, and Buda’unf ]>erpetrates 
the blunder of killing Aet-kin and the Wazir both at one time. Kirishtah 
here makes an altogether different statement to our author's, but does not quote 
his authority, and; as Our author is about the only one for the reigns of the 
Shams} dynasty, the DakhanI historian’s statement may be valued accordingly. 
He says Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram SJjah, instigated two Turks among his 
confidants to feign drunkenness, and to assassinate Alb-Tigln [Aet-kin] and 
the Wazir. They entered the royal Audience Ilall of the l£n?r-i-.Safed for 
this purpose, and Alb-Tigin [Aet-kin], who was standing up in the row of 
Amirs before the Suljan—who is made out to have t>een present by Firishtoh 
—moved to stop them and prohibit their approach [seeing the condition they 
pretended to he in, as if the guards were not enough for the purpose], when, 
having the*opportunity they wanted, they slew him with their “ life-taking 
daggers,” and then attacked the Wazir, Muha2zab-ud-Din, and inflicted two 
wounds on him. The other nobles present now making a rush, Muhazzab-ud- 
Din managed to escape. The Sultan, that day, ordered the two Turks to be 
imprisoned for their act, but very soon released them. The Lubb-i-Tawarilrh 
i-Hind gives a similar account, but the names are correctly given. 

Fidd-i is the name applied to the agents of the Chief of the Assassins, or 
Shaikh-ul-Jibal. who carried out his decrees against people's lives. Fids 
means a sacrifice, one who is devoted to carry out any deed. 

It was Malik Ikitiyar-ud-Dm, Aet-kin, who incited Malik AltiinSah to 
vcvolt against .Suljan Kaziyyat, and so he met his deserts. 

T >» 
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state affairs ; and, when Sultan Rajiyyat, along with Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Dln, Altuniah, from Tabarhindah, determined 
to move towards Dihll, and revoked that intention, and 
withdrew, and Sultan Raziyyat and Altuniah attained 
martyrdom at the hands of the Hindus, as has previously 
been recorded, th.c affairs of Malik Badr-ud-Dtn, Sunkar*, 
took a new turn. Moreover, because, in the execution of 
his own mandates, and the administration of the affairs of 
the kingdom, he did not possess the authority of the 
Sultan of Islam, and used to seek to acquire superiority 
over the Wazir, the Nijjam-ul-Mulk, Muhazzab-ud-Din, and 
used to issue his own orders, the Wazir, secretly, was in 
the habit of influencing the Sultan's disposition against 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, to such degree, that the 
Sultan's temper became quite changed towards him. 

When Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, discovered this fact, 
he grew apprehensive of the Sultan. He was desirous by 
some suitable means of removing the Sultan and placing 
one of the latter’s brothers upon the throne. On Monday, 
the 17th* of the month of Safar, 639 It., at the residence of 
the Sadr-ul-Mulk 1 , the Sayyid, Taj-ud-Din, ’Ali, Musawi, 
who was the Mus]jrif-i-Mamalik [Secretary of the King¬ 
dom], Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, convened a party of the Sadrs 
and chief men of the capital, such as the Kazi-i-Mama!ik 
[Ka?i of the Kingdom], Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani’, Kazi 
Kabir-ud-Din, Shaikh Muhammad-i-Shamj. [the Syrian], 
and other Amirs 3 and important personages. When 
they had assembled, and deliberated respecting t]ic change 
of government, they despatched the Sadr-ul-Mulk [Sadr 
of the State—Chief Sadr] to the presence of the Wazir, 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhazzab-ud-Din, in order that he 


* This Malik was the patron of Ghiyas-ud-Dln, Balban, subsequently, 
Ulugh Xhan-i-A'zam ; and, when the former became Amir-i-Hajib, through 
his patronage, Gfciyas-ud-Din, Balban, who, up to this time, had not attained 
a higher office than that of Chief Huntsman, was promoted to the dignity of 
Amir i-Akhur [Lord of the Stables]. 

9 In other places, the date of this event, in some copies, is the 14th, and in 
others the 10th. 

1 Sodr-ul-Mulk signifies Judge or Administrator of the State, but here it is 
only his title or degree, as his office is Mushrif-i-Mamalik. 

a A native of Kasan. — Kazan of modem maps. 

* The word Amir here, it will be seen, is applied to Kafik and eccle¬ 
siastics. 
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might be present [with them], and that, in accord with 
him, they might carry out their object effectively. 

One of the Sultan's favourites and confidants was at 
the Waztr's side when the Sadr-ul-Mulk reached his 
residence ; and when the Wazir, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Mu- 
hazzab-ud-Din, heard the announcement of the Sadr-ul- 
Mulk’s coming, he concealed that confidential person of 
the Sultan in a place where he might hear their conver¬ 
sation. The Sadr-ul-Mulk entered, and statfd to him 
all about the [proposed] change in the state of the 
highest personages of the sublime Court, and craved 
the Khwajah. Muhagzab-ud-Din, the Wazlr’s attendance. 
The Khwnjnh'. Muhazzab-ud-Din, replied: “ It behoveth 
that you should return again, so that I may perform 
afresh the ablution of purification, and follow [you] to 
the presence of the grandees.” When the Sadr-ul-Mulk 
retired, Muhazzab-ud-Din brought forth the Sultan’s con¬ 
fidant, and said to him : “ Didst thou hear what the Sadr- 
ul-Mulk said*? Proceed quickly to the royal presence 
and represent that it is advisable that the Sultan should 
mount and come upon that seditious party so that they 
may not have dispersed 

4 The difference of idioms in the text, so often mentioned, is considerable 
here also. 

1 The Dakhani historian—who has made “sue a conscientious anti excellent 
use of his predeeesssorsf and whose works he has “ so entirely exhausted of all 
prominent facts mentionett by them," as to have rendered iheir works “almost 
useless"— Firishtah, by his wholesale appropriations of the text of the 
Tabakat-i-Akbarl—in many places verbatim, although he pretends, now and 
then, to differ from it, whilst copying the identical statement at the same time 
—has,in this instance, “ exhausted ” that work so faithfully and conscientiously 
that he betrays himself, and endorses the same great blunder that the author 
of the Tabakat -i-Akbari perpetrates here, even to the incorrect name given to 
one of the parties, which is totally contrary to our author's account, and which 
the other’s own words sufaet/uenlly contradict , and then his statement agrees with 
our author, from whose work he took it, for there is no other contemporary 
writer to recur to. The Taj>aV a t-'-Akbari says, after Ael-kin had been 
assassinated and Muhazzab wounded, that “ Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sun^ar, 
the Rumf, became Amir-i-Hhjib, and he administered the affairs according to 
the old laws and usages. It so happened, that, at the instigation of a clique 
of the seditious, he took counsel with the §adrs and conspicuous persons 
respecting a change of sovereignty. On Monday, the 18th of §afar, all the- 
chief men assembled at the abode of the §adr ul-Mulk, TJj-ud-Din, who was 
t)ie Mushrif-i-Mamalik, and there held counsel respecting the proposed change 
in the government. They despatched the $adr-ul-Mulk [Tij-ud-Din] to the 
presence of the Nizam-ul-Mulk, Muhajjab-ud-Din, the Wazir, in order that 
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When they stated this matter to the Sult&n, he, at once, 
mounted, and that disaffected party became struck with 
amazement, and Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, joined the Sul{an, 
who returned, and held a council in his own royal resi¬ 
dence, and forthwith a mandate was issued that Badr-ud- 
Din, Sunkar, should proceed to Budi'un, and that district 
was made his fief. Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, KSsani, was re¬ 
moved from the chief Ka?i-ship, and Kazi Kabir-ud-Din, 
and Shaikh Muhammad-i-Shami. together with him, became 
apprehensive, and left the city. 

After a period of four months, Malik Badr-ud-Din, 
Sunkar, returned to the capital ", and, as the Sultan was 
incensed against him, he ordered him to be imprisoned ; 
and the Sayyid, Taj-ud-Din, ’All, Musawi ? , was also 
ordered to be imprisoned, and, at last, both of them were 
martyred B . This occurrence totally changed the disposi¬ 
tion of the Amirs, and all of them became frightened and 
apprehensive of the Sultan, and not one among them 

lie also might attend the meeting and take part in the consultation. At once, 
the Sadr-nl-MuH gave intimation to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahrain Shah, 
and, having placed a confidential follower of the Sultan's in a place of con¬ 
cealment, {where ? in another man's house to betray himself /] went to the 
Nizam-ud-Mulk’s [Muh.iZJab, the Wazlr’s) abode and informed him of the 
presence [at his own house f] of (fazt-Jaliil-ud-Din, the Kasani, Ka?i Kabtr- 
ud-Dtn, Shaikh Muhammad, and other personages there assembled [and 
asked him to come along with him], but Muhajzab-ud-Dtn put off his coming 
to the time of afternoon prayers. The §adr-ul-Mulk represented what was 
doing by means of the Sultan's servant, whom he had concealed, and apprised 
that monarch of the state of affairs, who, that very hour, set out, and came 
upon them,” &c. &c. The §ndr.ul-Mulk, Taj-ud-Din, as mentioned in the 
next page, was imprisoned and put to death for his share in this affair. Some 
others of the smaller fry of historians copy this blunder from the Taba^at-i- 
Akbarf as well as Firislltnh, and, from the fact of the latter making the very 
same blunder as the former—he, indeed, uses his very words—I am much 
inclined to doubt whether Firiglitah ever saw our author’s work, and I think 
that nothing will be found in Firisitah, taken from our author’s history, but 
such as is contained in the Tabokat-i-Akbari. Compare Ei.liot here also. 

* He took up his residence in the dwelling of Malik ^futb-ud-Din. This is 
the illustrious Ghuri chief, Malik Ku[b-ud-Din, Husain, son of ’All, whose 
execution is recorded at page 702. He is again mentioned in the last Section. 

’ Sec note *, preceding page. 

* Whether in prison or out is not said. Compare Elliot here. In the 
next Section it is said to have taken place on Wednesday, the 14th of JamSdt- 
ul-Awwal, 639 H., but in some copies Rabi'-ul-Awwal is stated to have been 
the month, but this is impossible as Rabt’-ul-Awwal follows next to the 
month 5 afar, and jamadi-ul-Awwal is only the third month after §nfar, and 
front what is stated just before Jamadi-ul-Akhir would be most correct 
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placed any further confidence in him. The Wazlr, too, 
in order to avenge the wounds he had received, desired 
that all the Amirs, the Maliks, and the Turks should 
rebel against the SultanHe continued to raise the 
Sultan's apprehensions against the Amirs and Turks, and 
was exciting the fears of the Amirs against the Sultan, 
until, at last, this fact spread abroad like a pestilence, and 
was the cause of the dethronement of the SultSn, and 
rebellion among the people. 

Among the calamities which happened during the reign 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram S]iah, was the matter of 
the city of Lohor, when an army of the infidel Mughals 
from the direction of Khurasan and £J) az nin appeared 
before that city, and, for a considerable time, carried on 
hostilities. The feudatory of Lohor was Malik IkhtiySr- 
ud-Din, Kara-Kash', and he, by nature, was very warlike, 
energetic, intrepid, and fearless, but the inhabitants of 
Lohor did not act as the conditions of union demanded, 
and in fighting, and in keeping guard at night, showed 
much neglect. When that disposition became evident to 
Malik Kara-KasJ}, he put his retainers in motion, and, at 
night, evacuated the city, and set out towards the capital, 
Dihlt. The infidel Mughals pursued him, but the Most 
High God preserved him under His own guardianship, and 
he escaped in safety from them. As no ruler remained 
within the city of Lohor, on Monday, the 16th of the 
month of Jamadf-ul-Akhir, 639 H., the infidel Mughals 
obtained possession of that city 5 , martyred the Musalmans, 
and made captive their dependents. 


9 Compare Elliot, voL ii. page 339. 

1 Daw turns him into “ Mailed" as if that was his name, and Briggs always 
into “ Mullik Kurragooz"! ! 

1 As usual with our author, instead of giving the details of this affair here, 
he postpones it, gives a few additional particulars in his account of Malik 
Ikfctiyar-ud-Din, Kara-Kash TChan. in the next Section in his account of 
the various Maliks, but leaves the details for the last Section. Alfi says it 
was in 638 H. 

The Mughals, at first, intended to attack Multan—which was still held by 
Malik Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz—but, finding they were likely to meet with a 
warm reception, turned their faces towards L 2 hor, at that time, totally unpre¬ 
pared to offer an efficient defence, being without stores of provision* or 
munitions of war. Many of the principal inhabitants of Lahor at this period 
were merchants, who had travelled into Upper Khurasan and Turkistan with 
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When the dreadful intelligence of this calamity reached 
the capital, Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram SJhah, assembled 
the people of the city of Dihlt in the Ka$r-i-Safed [White 
Castle], and to the author, the writer of these lines, he gave 
command to deliver a discourse, and the people pledged 
their fealty [anew] to the Sultan*. 


their merchandize, and had provided themselves with letters of protection 
from the Mughal rulers, and they seemed not to care what happened, and the 
remainder of the chief inhabitants were also remiss. Seeing this, Malik Kaia- 
Kash determined to leave them, more particularly as there was bat little 
chance of being succoured from Dihli. The Turk and Ghuri Maliks, being 
disaffected towards Sultan Mu’iz*-ud-Din, Bahrain Shah, were not very 
active in obeying his summons to assemble their followers, and the "upright 
officer "—the arch rebel [referred to in note *, page 641], Muhajjab-ud-Uin, 
the Wazlr—even after the army had reached the Biah, instead of pushing 
on to Lahor, was occupied in plotting the destruction of his master. Finding 
resistance hopeless, Malik Kara-Kash, under pretence of making a night 
attack upon the Mughal camp, assembled his family and followers, cut his 
way out, and made towards Dihli. After he had left, when too late, the 
inhabitants made some effort to defend the place, under the guidance of the 
Kopwal [Seneschal], A^-Sanjtnr, and a few others. During the fighting that 
went 011 in the streets of the city, after the Mughals effected a lodgment, 
the Bahadur, TA-ik, the Mughal commander, according to our author, was 
encountered, lance to lance, by Afe-Sunltar, and each wounded the other so 
severely that both died of their wounds. 

There is considerable discrepancy here between our author and Fa^ih-i and 
others which will be noticed in the last Section, and as to the Bahadur, Ta-Ir, 
being killed, according to Fa$ih-i and others, he was alive in 644 It., and, 
moreover, the Nu-yln, Mangutah, was the commander of the Mughals, and 
the Bahadur, Tior r was under him. After the departure of the Mughals, 
the Khokhars, and other Hindu Gabrs, seized upon Lahor; and, afler this, 
we no more hear of a feudatory of Lahor in the whole work. 

Briggs, in his version of Firightah’s history, but not on his authority , assures 
us that the Mughal in question was “a famous Toorky leader named Toor- 
tnooshrertt [sic] Khan ” ! ! Dow, however, turns Malik Kaia-^Cash into 
‘ ‘ Matlcck, the viceroy," but leaves out this “famous Toorky leader." 

Labor was sacked, numbers of its people were massacred and carried away 
into captivity. 

At the time of this invasion, (fabir Kh an-i. Avar, whom Suljan Rajiyyat had 
removed from the fief of Lihor to that of Multan, assumed a canopy of state 
and independence, and took possession of Uchchah and its dependencies. 
He however died shortly after this act of disloyalty, in 639 H. His son, 
TJj-nd-DIn, Abu-Bikr, brought Sind under his authority, and several tiroes 
attacked the ^arlughs before the gate of Multan, More respecting these 
events will be found in the next two Sections. 

• Compare Elliot, ii. 340. 

Elliot —“He had lived for some time quietly in the Sultin's water 
palace." The Kasr or castle here mentioned had been erected on the edge, or, 
more probably, in the midst of the Battf which I-yal-timlsh made, which was 
named the Hau4-i-Sul]in, and l^aur-i-Shamsi. It is often mentioned; and, 
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There was a Darwesh. a Turk-man, who was named 
Aiyub, a hermit clothed in garb of hair-cloth, who, for 
some time, dwelt, engaged in his devotions, at the Hau? 
[reservoir] of the Ka$r-i-Sultan [the Sultan's Castle], and 
there he acquired intimacy with Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, and the Sultan manifested a partiality for 
him. This Darwesh began to interfere in state affairs. 
Before this the Darwesh in question had dwelt at the town 
of Mihir, and had been persecuted by Ifazi Shams-ud-Din 
of Mihir. At this time, that the Darwesh's words were 
revered by, and he had acquired ascendancy over, Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, he used his endeavours until 
the Sultan had Ifazi Shams-ud-Din of Mihir thrown before 
the feet of an elephant 1 . 

As soon as this catastrophe became known, the people 
again became wholly afraid of the Sultan. In order to 
repel the infidel Mughals who were then before the gates 
of the city of Lohor, the Sultan nominated Malik Kutb-^ 
ud-Din, Husain, son of 'Alt*, the Ghuri, along with the 
Wazir" [the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud-Din], and several 
Amtrs and Maliks, with the forces of HindOstan, to advance 
towards Lohor, for the purpose of guarding the frontiers 7 . 
At this period, Sultan Mu'izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram Shah, on 


in after times Sultan Firfiz Shah repaired it, as well as many other buildings 
tnasjids, tombs, &c- 

Darweshes of this kind, however, do not lire in palaces, they would not be 
Darweghes if they did : this one took up his residence near the building, in * 
some small masjid or other religious building. 

4 Here likewise, because the TnbaVat-i-Akbari makes a mistake in in¬ 
cluding Ka$i Shams-ud-Din among those connected with the plot mentioned 
in note page 653! and throws him al the elephant’s feet then, Fi right ah, of 
course, does precisely the same ; but this Darwesh is not mentioned in either 
work. The ^a^t’s death does not appear to have been connected, in any way, 
with the plot in question. 

8 The 44 Student’s Manual of Indian History,” however, assures us. 
contrary to the Muhammadan historians, that his name was 44 Yekhtar ood 
Deen s the vizier,” whilst Dow, on the other hand, is more correct, according 
to Firightah, and calls him 44 Hassen Ghori,” but puts an additional piece 
upon It, and says he was 44 chief secretary of the empire ” 1 

4 £uIb-ud-Din, I^usain. commanded this- force, the Wazir merely accom¬ 
panied him in a civil capacity. Compare Thomas: ,4 , PathXn Kings,” page 1x8. 

7 Above, our author states it wm to repel the Mughals, but here, from 
what he says, the relief of Labor was not the object, but merely the guarding 
of the frontiers. The Mughals took the city on the r6th of JamadI-ul-Akhir r 
639 H. 
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Saturday, the ioth of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, in the year 639 H., 
entrusted this author with the Kazi-ship of the empire, 
together with the Kapt-ship of the capita], and conferred 
upon him a robe of honour and liberal presents. After 
this, the troops received orders [to move]. 

When the forces assembled on the bank of the Biah', the 
Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazir, in order to take 
vengeance upon the Sultan, so that, by some means or 
othej, he might oust him from the throne, indited a repre¬ 
sentation secretly to the Sultan from the camp, saying: 
“These Amirs* and Turks will never become obedient. It 
is advisable that an edict should be issued by His Majesty 1 , 
that I, and Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, should destroy all the 
Amirs and Turks, by such means as may be attainable, in 
order that the country may be clear [of them].” When that 
representation reached the Sultan, he, according to the 
way of precipitancy and youthfulness, did not take this 
order into consideration nor deliberate upon it, and com¬ 
manded so that an edict of the desired form was written 
out and despatched to the camp. 

As soon as the edict reached the camp, Muhazzab-ud- 
Dln showed the very edict itself to the Amirs and Turks, 
saying: “The Sultan writes and commands respecting you 
on this subject.” All of them became excessively incensed 
against the Sultan, and, at the suggestion of the Khwaiah. 
Muhazgab-ud-Din, the Wazir, they pledged themselves to 
effect the expulsion and dethronement of the Sultan. 
When the news of this disaffection on the part of those 
Amirs and troops reached the capital, the Shaikh-ul-Islam* 

a Tabakat-i-Akbari says “ when the army reached the banks of the river 
Btah, near which, at this period, the town of Suljan-pur has been founded.” 
Firifihtah has precisely the some words. 

* Compare Elliot. “Amirs” does not mean “generals." 

’ JabaVat i-Akbari says that Muhaxzab— the “ upright officer" of Elliot 
[vol. ii. page 334]—requested the Sultan to come himself, or permit him," &c. 
Firifihtah follows. “The Raufat-ufi-$afa says, contrary to others, that Mu- 
hazzab ud-Din included Malik tb-ud-Din, Hasan [Husain], among the 
number he asked leave to put to death, but this is not correct. 

: The TahaVat-i-Akbari says the Sultan despatched Shaikh Hutb-ud-Din, 
Bnkht-yar, Oshi [i. e. of Osh near Baghdad] to the insurgents, and Firifihtah 
odds a little and makes him the Shaikh-ul-Islam besides. Dow, translating 
Firifihtah, calls him [vol. i. page 177] “ Isiaam, a venerable and learned 
Omrah ". 1 wonder what “ Omrah ” can mean. I have heard of Umrfi, but 

that is the plural of Amir. This first statement, however, is an error, and he is 
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[the Muhammadan Patriarch] of the capital was Sayyid 
Kutb-ud-Din, and him the Sultan despatched to the army 
for the purpose of allaying that sedition. He proceeded 
to the camp, and used his endeavours in stirring up and 
augmenting that sedition, and came back again, and the 
army followed after him, and arrived before the gates of 
Dihli, and fighting was commenced. 

• This servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and [several] 
priests of eminence ofethe city, used the utmost endeavours 
to make peace and allay the disaffection, but in no manner 
could an agreement be effected. The arrival of the forces 
before the gate of the city of Dihit happened on Saturday*, 
the 19th of the month of gba’ban, 639 H., and, until the 
month of Zi-Ka’dah, hostilities were carried on against the 
fortress, and, on both sides, a great number of people 
perished and others were disabled*. All the environs of 
the city were destroyed ; and the cause of the prolongation 
of this sedition was this. There was a head Farrash* in the 
Sultan's service whom they used to style Fakhr-ud-Din. 
Mubarak Shah. Farrukhl, who, in the employ of the 
Sultan, had found favour, and had acquired complete 
ascendancy over his mind, and whatever he said to the 
Sultan that the Sultan would do, and this Farrash would, 
in no way, assent to an accommodation*. 

On Friday, the 7th’ of the month £.i-Ka’dah, the depen- 

a different person from the Sayyid guJb-ud-Din here referred to by our author. 
The former, whose full names are, Khwajah —not Sayyid—KuJb-u<l-D)n, 
Ba frh t-ySr, Kaki, UsJif, after whom the gufb minarah at Dihli is named. 
He died six years previous to this time. See note fl , page 621, para. 3. 

1 In some.copies, Monday. 

4 Among those of the great Maliks who supported Sultan Mu’itt-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, was Malik gara-gash, feudatory of Bhianah, and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan. They were both imprisoned 
however, on the 9th of Kamn;hn, at the instigation of the Farrash, Fftkhr-ud- 
DIn, Mubarak Shah, and only obtained their release when Dihli was taken 
by the confederate Maliks. 

* Farrars are servants of the houses of great men who spread the carpets, 
make the beds, anr 3 pitch the tents on journeys. This head Farrash is styled 
Mihtar MubSrak in the next Section. 

• Nothing of this affair of the head farrash is mentioned in Rau?at-u?-§afft, 
or in the tabaka t-i-Akhari, and, consequently, not in FirifthlaH cither ; but 
the Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh and some others refer to it. See the account of 
Malik Yux-Bak-i-Tughril Khan in the next Section. Our author was so 
intent upon his own tale here that he has left out most of the particulars. 

1 In some copies the 17th of Zi-ga’dah. 
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dents of theKhwaiah. Muhaziab-ud-Din, gave 3000 jitak to 
a body of stupid fellows, and stirred up some of the same 
cloth as the author, who were persons of position at the 
capital, and, after the conclusion of the Friday prayers, they 
rose in the Jami' Masjid, and drew swords upon the 
author. By the favour of the Most High God, he had with 
him a staff containing a knife, and drew it, and was accom¬ 
panied by a few armed slaves, and succeeded in getting out 
of the tumult. On the following nigfct the Amirs and the 
Turks took the fortress, and, next day, Saturday', the 8th 
of Zt-^fa'dah, 639 H., they gained possession of the whole 
city, and imprisoned the Sultan. Mubarak Shah, the 
Farrasji, who used to endeavour to stimulate the rebellion, 
they made a public example of and executed ; and, on the 
‘night of Tuesday, the 13th of the month before-mentioned, 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dln, Bahram Shall, attained martyrdom 
—may he rest in peace!—and the period of his reign was 
two years, one month, and a half. 


VI. SULTAN ’ALA-UD-DUNYA \VA UD-DIN, MAS'Ol) SHAH", 
SON OF SULTAN RUKN-UD-UiN, FIROZ SHAH. 

Sultan 'Ala-ud-Dln, Mas’ud ghah. was the son of Sultan 
Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz $hah. and was a beneficent Prince and 
of good disposition, and was endowed with all noble 
qualities. • 

On Saturday, the 8th of Zl-Ka'dah, 639 R, when the 
city of DihH passed out of the possession of Sultan Mu'izz- 
ud-Dln, Bahram Shah, the Maliks and Amirs, with one 
consent, brought forth, from confinement 1 , all three Princes 

* In another place, in the next Section, it is said, Tuesday , the 8th, but 
neither of these days can be correct, if the 13th was Tuesday. In this case, 
the 8th would be Thursday ; and, if Saturday was the 8th, the 13th would be 
Friday. A few lines farther down Saturday is again said to be the 8th. 

9 The following is given, in the work previously quoted, as the inscription 
on the coins first struck in ’Ala-ud-Din's reign : 

Obverse—1 1 - dljl jiJl 

Reverse— a*' j *— J** »ulf 

which may be thus rendered :—Obverse—“The prosperity of the government 
of the sUte through God. Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah.” Reverse — 
“ Struck at the city of Dihli [in the] year six hundred and forty, the first of the 
reign.” 

1 Malik 'Izz.ud-Din, Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan, was also one of the ring¬ 
leaders in this outbreak against Mtiizi-ud-Diiu Early in the day on which 
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[the sons and grandsons of Sultan Shams-ud-Dm. I-yaL 
timish], namely, Sultan [subsequently] N5§ir ud-DSn, Malik; 
jSlal-ud-Dln, and Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln, Mas'ud Shah, and 
conducted them from the Kajr-i-Safed [White Castle] to 
the Kasr-i-Firuzi-i-Daulat-Khanah [the Ftruzl Castle, the 
royal residence], and agreed to the sovereignty of ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas'Gd Shah, after that Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i- 
Kasftlu Khan, had assumed the throne within the royal 
residence, and after he had been proclaimed outside the 
Ka$r, and a proclamation; in his name, respecting his 
[assumption] of the sovereignty, had been once published 
about the city. In that matter the other Maliks, not 
having agreed, placed Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas'ud •Shah, 
upon the throne, and administered a public pledge of fealty 
to the people. Malik Kutb-ud-DSn, Husain, son of 'Alt, the 
Ghuri. became Deputy of the kingdom, the Khwaiah. Mu- 
haggab-ud-Din, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, was [again] madeWazir, 
and Malik Ikbtiyar-ud-Din. Kara-Kash, became Amir-i- 
Hajib [Lord Chamberlain], The provinces of Nag-awr, 
Mantjaur, and Ajmir J , were made over to Malik 'Izz-ud- 

the Turk Amirs took the city—our author says in another place—Malik 
Balban entered it, and proceeded to the royal JCa$r, and issued a proclamation 
intimating his assumption of the sovereignty; but, immediately on this be¬ 
coming known, Malik Ikhtiy&r-ud-Din, Aet-kin, and Malik Tij-ud Din, San* 
jar-i-JCjk-luk, and others, assembled at the mauso’cum of Sultan I-yal-timigh, 
and repudiated that proclamation, and, in concert, went, and brought forth 
from their confinement in the Ifagr-i-Safed, which appears to have been used 
as a state prison, the princes in durance there, the sons and grandson of 1-yal* 
timish, and set up ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas'ud Shah. When Malik Balban became 
aware of this, he joined them, and acted in concert with them. This can 
scarcely be called 11 th * clrztilion of hvj kings in one day ” [Thomas : PathXn 
Kings, page 120]. The new Sultin conferred the fief of Nag-awr upon Malik 
Balban-i-Ka&hhi Khan, together with permission to have an elephant, which 
was equivalent to his being considered as belonging to the royal family, and 
the first Malik of the kingdom ; and it is he who must have been I-yal-timisVs 
son-iu-law—if either of the two Balbans were—or the husband of his 
sister —for means both—and not GhiySg-ud-Dln. Bnlban, afterwards 

Ulugh Khan, which latter, the TabaJcat-i.Akbari— and Firishtah likewise, as 
a matter of course—invariably confuse with 'Izz-ud-Din, Halhan-i-Ka&hlu 
Kh an. In neither of these works is he called by his correct name. The first 
calls him 'Izz-ud-Din, 7 ?^///-i*Buzarg, and gives the same title of ’/sz-ud-Dln 
to Balban-i-Khurd [i. e. Ulugh Khan] whose title was Ghiyas-ud-Din, and 
never 'Izz-ud-Din. The TabaVat-i-Akhari confuses one with the oilier. 
Firightah [revised text however], as previously, mentioned, uses the word 

for / in both their titles. 

* Taba^at-i-Akbarl says Nag-awr, Sind, and Ajmir, and Firifihtah copies 
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Din, Balban-i-KasJjlu Khan, and the territory of Buda'un 
was given to Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kik-luk- The 
writer of these words, on the fourth day from the capture 
of Dihii, requested permission to resign the Kazi-ship, and, 
for a period of twenty-six days, the office was in abeyance 
until the 4th of the month of ijjah, when the office of 
Ifazl was entrusted to 'Imad-ud-Din, Muhammad, 

the Shafurkani*. 

The Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud-Dln, the Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
acquired complete power over the kingdom, and appro¬ 
priated [the district of] Kol as his own fief. Previous to 
this he had established the naubat*, and stationed an 
elephant at the gate of his own residence. He took all 
functions out of the hands of the Turk Amirs, so that their 
hearts became greatly irritated [against him], and those 
Amirs, in concert together, put him to death, within the 
camp before the city [of Dihii], in the plain of the Rani’s 
Reservoir*, on Wednesday, the 2nd of the month of 
■Jamadi-uI-Awwal, 640 H.* 

At this period, the author determined to undertake a 
proposed journey to Lakhanawati, and, on Friday, the gth 
of the month of Rajab 7 , 640 H., he quitted Dihii. In 
the territory of Buda'Qn, Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
Kik-luk, and, in Awadh, Malik Kamr-ud-Din, Kir-an-i- 
Tamur Kh an, showed him abundant kindness—Almighty 
God immerse the both of them in forgiveness ! At this time, 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-'J’ughan K]jSn. the feudatory 

its text verbatim here, as in most other places, with but very slight verbal 
alterations. 

1 See note at foot of page 128. 

4 Described in note 3 , page 383. See Elliot also : India, vol. li. page 
343 —“Previous to this he had caused music to play," &c. The translator 
I trow never heard such music himself—music not capable of “charming the 
savage breast," hut of making any breast, however charming, satiate. 

a I wonder what “ Haui-rdni" may he, but Hauf-i-Rant signifies the 
Reservoir of the Rant or Queen—Rani being the feminine form of Rana and 
Rijah. See Elliot, ibid. A little before, the £a§r-i Etauj-i-Sultan is 
rendered “the Sultan’s water palace." 

1 See the account of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-^i^ lujf, and Malik 
Badr-ud-Din, Sun\car, the Rumi, in the next Section. 

“ The month previous to this, in Jamadt-ul-Akhir, 640 h., the Khaltfah 
Ahu-Ja’far.i-Manjur, styled Al-Mustan?ir B’illah, died, and was succeeded by 
his son, the last of the’ , Abb&sis of Baghdad— Abu-A^mad-i-'Ahdullah, 
entitled Al-Musia’^im B’illah. 
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of Lakhanawati, advanced to the frontiers of Karah with 
troops and vessels, and the author joined him from Awadh*. 
Malik ’Izz-ud-Din returned again to Lakhanawati, and 
the writer went along with him thither, and, on Sunday, the 
17th of the month of Zl-Hijjah, reached the Lakhanawati 
territory. The writer left all his children, family, and 
dependents, in Awadh, and, subsequently, confidential per¬ 
sons were sent, and his family [and children] were removed 
to Lakhanawati. From Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan the 
author experienced the utmost generosity, and received innu¬ 
merable gifts—the Almighty reward him 1 —and he remained 
in the territory of Lakhanawati for a period.of two years. 

During those two years Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas'ud 
Shah, effected, in different parts of tHe kingdom, many 
victories’; and, after the Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, was 
put to death 1 , the office of Wazir passed to the Sadr-ul- 

1 Ibwas at this lime that Malik Tughril.i-Tughan Khan, the feudatory of 
Lakhanawa]!, instigated by his adviser, Baha-ud-DIn, Hilal, attempted to 
take possession of the territories of Awadh, Karah, and Manikpur, and Upper 
An-des. See next Section. 

’ It is strange that these “ many victories ” are not named by our author. 
They must refer to some minor affairs which he refers to in the next Section, 
and which may he summed up in a few words. In 64014. Malik Taj.ud-lhn, 
Sanjar-i-KiV-luk, the feudatory of Buda'un, overthrew the infidels of Kathehr, 
and a namesake of his, Malik Tij-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gurait Khan, gained 
some successes over the Hindus in Awadh, and, subsequently, is said to have 
“entered Bihar and plundered that territory, and was killed before the fortified 
city of Bihar.” In this case it is evident that the Hindus had regained 
possession of it from the Musalmans immediately after the death of Ku(b- 
ud-Din, I-bak, or, possibly, only after tbe decease of I-yal-timish. See note *, 
page 633. 

About the same period, the son of Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Kabir Kha n.i-Aynr, 
feudatory of Multiin, who had thrown off his allegiance on the invasion of the 
Panjab by the Mughals in 639 H.—Malik Tij-ud-Din.Abii-Bikr—who remained 
in possession of his father's fief after his decease, several limes attacked and de¬ 
feated the Karlugbs who had advanced to the very gates of Multan. In 642 H. 
the infidels of Jaj-nagar were defeated, and the author was present. This is the 
affair which the I. O. L. copy of the text, No. 1952, and the R. A. S. MS., 
through the carelessness or ignorance uf [heir copyists, turn into “ Mughals of 
Cbangiz Khan.” referred to farther on. 

In the account of Ulugh Khan, in the next Section, some successes are said 
to haye been gained over the independent tribes in the Do ah in 642 II. 

These are the only successes which appear to have been gained during this 
period, as a set off to so many disasters and disturbances. 

1 One of the best and oldest copies of the text, as well ns the more modem 
ones, have “ two years after the KhwSjah, Muhajjab-ud-Din, was put to 
death," bat this can scarcely be correct, as, in such case, the Wazlr-shlp must 
have been in abeyance. 
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Mulk, Najm-ud-Dln, Abu-Bikr, and the office of Amlr-i- 
Hajib of the capital was entrusted to Ulugh Khan*-i- 
Mu’a^gani:—may his good fortune continue*!—and the fief 
of Hans! was assigned to him ; and, at this time, many holy 
expeditions, as by creed enjoined, were undertaken, and 
much wealth came in from all parts. 

When Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Tugbril-i-Tughan Khan, re¬ 
turned from Karah towards Lakhanawati, he despatched 
the Sharf-ul-Mulk. the Asha'ri', to the capital to the pre¬ 
sence of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah ; and, from the 
capital, Kazi Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasanl, who was the Kazi 1 of 
Awadh at this period, was nominated to proceed to Lakh¬ 
anawati with a red canopy of state, and an honorary robe. 
On Sunday, the‘llth of the month of Rabi'-ul-Akhir. 
641 H.', the envoy's party reached Lakhanawati, and Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan was honoured by being invested 
with that honorary robe. 

At this time, among the praiseworthy incidents which 


5 In Elliot, vol. ii. page 343, he is turned into Daru-l Mulk Baligh 
Khin ! Dar-ul-Mulk signifies “the sent of government," “capital," &c. 
Ulugh in Turki signifies “great,” “the greater,” etc., what "Baligh” may 
be intended for who knows! 

1 In some of the more modern copies of the text, the invocation, here used 
for Ulugh Khan's prosperity or good fortune, varies, through carelessness or 
ignorance on the part of copyists, and in place 0/ they have »<^i ■ and 
occasionally . and, in consequence of this last blunder, some modern 
writers on Oriental subjects jump at the conclusion that the whole work “must 
have been written" after Ulugh Khan ascended the throne; but, had those 
writers gone a little farther on, they would have found, in several places, both 
at the end of this Section, and in the next, that our author distinctly states 
that Najir-ud-DIn, Mahmud Shah, was reigning when he finished his work ; 
and he continued to reign for nearly six years more. See Elliot : India : 
vol. ii. note ’, page 362. 

* The Tabahat-i-Akbarl gives this name, as it does most names, correctly— 
Asha'ti—but Firishtah turns it into Sanfcuri, Dow leaves it out and a great 
deal more of the reign, and Briggs turns it into Shunkry, thus makings 
Hindu of him, and he invariably turns 'Izz-ud-Din into Eii-ood-Deen. 

* The Tabahat-i-Akbarl quotes our author very correctly here, with the 
exception of turning the lfa?l >"*0 a Hakim, but the TabaVat-i-Akbarf's 
shadow —Firishtah— although using nearly the same woTds, makes a terrihle 
hash of the names. 

4 See the account of Tughril-i-TughSn Kh an in the next Section. There 
it is stated that he despatched his agent, the Sharf-ul-Mulk, 10 the Court for 
aid, after having been repulsed before Katasin, the frontier post of Jaj-nngar, 
and that happened on the 6th of Zi-Ka’dah—the eleventh month-»of 641 H., 
whilst Kabl’-ul-Awwal is the third month. 642 II. must be meant. 
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happily occurred during Suljan ‘Ala-ud-Din, Mas'ud Shah's 
reign was this, that, in concurrence with the Maliks and 
Amirs of the Court, he commanded both his 'uncles to be 
released, and they were brought forth accordingly. Malik 
Jalal-ud-Din was giyen the province of Kinnauj, and the 
preserved city of Bhara’ij with its dependencies was con¬ 
ferred upon Sultan 7 Nagir-ud-Dln, MahmGd; after which, 
both of them, in their respective districts, in carrying 
-on holy war, as by creed enjoined, and in [attending to] 
the prosperity of the peasants, exhibited commendable 
examples. 

In the year 642 H. the infidels of Jaj-nagar appeared 
•before the gate of Lakhanawafi*; and, on the 1st of the 

r Subsequently, when he succeeded to the throne. This uncle had then 
attained the mature age of fifteen, the other was younger still. 

* Most authors, with the exception of the one who was living at the time, 
and even staying in the Lakhanawati territory, and nlong with the MusalmSn 
army—our author—and a few others, such as the authors of Tarilfh-i-Muharok- 
Shahr. Rau;at-u;-$afa, and Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh, who could discriminate, and 
did so, before they entered events in their writings, and did not jump at con¬ 
clusions—have perpetrated a ridiculous blunder here, which has been handed 
ilown by those Musalman writers who copied the events in their histories from 
the Tabaiat-i-Aklrari, like Buda'iini, and Firishtah in particular. From the 
-version of this last-named writer the blunder, like the “ Patkin Dynasty," lias 
been made over to English writers by its translatuis, and, in all the Histories 
of India, and Manuals of Indian History, trp to this hour, the blunder is duly 
recorded. 

There was no invasion of Bangalah nor of Lakhanawa l by rhe Mughals of 
Chingiz £han —who died eighteen years before —ill fact, no invasion of the kind 
ever occurred. 

Some careless copyist of the identical copy of the text of our author’s work 
{such an imperfect copy for example os thel. O. L. MS. 1952, or the R. A. S. 
A/S., on which first-mentioned copy the Calcutta printed text is chiefly based] 
which fell under the notice of NijSm-ud-Din, Ahmad, the author of the 
Tnba\cat-i-Akbaif, when compiling his work—instead of copying our author's 
-words which occur in every other copy of the text, which are as follow :— 
jia.l —did not think it fit or advisable to read it the right 

way but in the wrong—like the editors of the Calcutta printed text, although 
the right reading toas before them, in at least one A/S. copy they had to refer to, 
namely :—x> J-( jM —!eaving^£>l» for a note ! 

It is hardly coirect 00 say that Nijam-ud-Din, Ahmad "reproduces 
it,” for it will not be found in any prior hisloiy j still, if the author 
of the Tabattat-i-Akbari, Abu-l-Fajl, and the rest of those who copy the 
blunder, and if the editors, of the Calcutta printed text likewise, had 
used a little discrimination, they might have seen that, in the two separate 
accounts of Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, and Malik I£f-ran-i-Tamur Khan, 
the correct rending is given, as both the I. O. L. AfS., the R. A. S. MS., and 
the Calcutta printed text also have it in the accounts of those Maliks, The 
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month of £i-Hijjah, Malik Kamar ud-Dln, Kt-ran-i-Tami 
Kban*. with troops and Amirs, in conformity with tl 
commands of Sultan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, arrived ; 

Muhammadan writers who lighted upon this incorrect passage also specub 
upon the route by which Chingiz [hii ghost?] came ; and they—one follow! 
the other : the blind leading the blind—come to the conclusion that it mi 
have been by the same route as that by which Muhammad, son of Bakht-yi 
the Khali, penetrated into Tibbat I! Firishtah also enters upon—or rati 
copies —the same speculations ; and this fact tends to confirm me in my si 
picions.that be never saw our author's work, but merely “exhausts" him fn 
his predecessors, including the Taba\tat-i-Akbari. 

STEWART, in his History of Bengal, noticed [page 97] that Firishtah u 
wrong, hut did nut know that the faba^cat-i-Akbari was his source of infom 
tion, and Thomas [PatiIjIn Kings, page 121J, very properly, totally discred 
the statement as rendered from the printed tesct, in Elliot [India, vol. iL paj 
264 and 344]. This invasion, I expect, took place much about the same til 
that Changiz struck that very rare coin given in Thomas [page 91], styli 
himself by an Arabic title, and acknowledging the Khal'fah of Baghdad 
“ Ndsir-ud-Dtu Ullah , Amir-ul-Muminin "! More on this head in 1 . 
Section. 

EltHinstone, however, boldly asserts on the faith of the translations 
Firishtah—for there is no doubt expressed about it—that the Mughals pci 
trated “ through Tibet into Bengal." 

The facts arc that the Rile of Jaj-nagar, in 641 h., began to molest t 
Lakhanawati territory, and, in ShawwSl of that year, Malik Tmrhril-i-Turh 
Khan marched towards Jaj-nagar to avenge this hostility, and our aut/ 
accompanied him. An engagement took place on the frontier of the Jaj-naj 
state, in the following month. After the infidels were routed they rallied 
finding the Musalmans off their guard, and victory was turned into a rever 
Malik Tughril sent to Dilili for aid, and Sul£an ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shi 
sent it, but, with the object of ousting Malik Tughril, who, it appears, was 1 
strong to he ousted except by treachery: so, immediately after defeating 1 
infidels of J&j-nagar [the Mughals of Chingiz Khan of the Calcutta text, a 
1 . O. I.. MS., No. I9J2, and R. A. S. MS., and Elliot], who had advanc 
opposite to the city of Lakhanawati itself, and fled on the approach of I 
forces under Tatnur Khan-i-]£i-ran from Awadh, he possessed himself 
Lakhanawa|I, by treachery, and Malik Tughril had to relinquish the city a 
territory and return to the capital. This last event happened in the last moi 
of 642 H. See next Section. Malik Tughril, shortly after, was appointed 
the fief of Awadh and proceeded into that territory, but died in Shaww 
644 h. His rival, Tamur Khan, died the very same night in Lokhariaiva 
See Maliks VII. and VIII. in next Section. 

* The Taba[rat-i-Akbari turns him into Tzz-ud-Din, Tnghan Timur Kh 
Kara-Beg, and makes him quarrel with himself under the name of Ma 
Ki-ran, by confusing and incorrectly copying his names and titles ; but Flrij 
tah, copying from that work, adds from his imagination, and states that t 
Suljan despatched Malik K aia -Beg, Timur Khan, who was one of I 
Kh w ajah-Tash slaves [see note ■, page 66j], and that between him a 
j*' [ I] ud-Din, Tughan, and Malik K at &*Seg hostilities arose : he does 1 
mention the name £ir-an at all ! I The correct details will be found in 1 
account of Malik Tughril-i-J'ughan Khan in the next Section. 
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I.akhanawati. Between him and Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan distrust showed itself, and, on Wednesday, the 6th 
of the month of Zi-Ka'dah of the same year, an accommo¬ 
dation took place, and he [Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan] 
relinquished Lakhanawati to Malik Kl-ran-i-Tamur Khan, 
and determined to proceed to Dihlt. The writer of this 
book, in his company, reached the capital on Monday, the 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 H., and permission to pay 
homage at the sublime Court was obtained. On Thursday, 
the 17th of the month of Safar, through the patronage of 
Ulugh Khan-i-Mu’azzam 1 —the Almighty perpetuate his 
vicegerency!—the Najariah College, together with the 
superintendence of its . endowments, the Kazi-ship of 
Gwaliyur, and the lecture-ship of the AJasjid, all 

these, were confirmed to the author, according to former 
grant, and that Malik [Ulugh Khan-i-Mu'azzam] conferred 
upon the author a special honorary robe, and a caparisoned 
horse, such as no other among his brethren of the same 
profession 2 had ever obtained. God reward him for it! 

In the month of Rajab 1 of this same year, news was 
received, from the upper provinces, of an army of infidel 
Mughals which had advanced towards Uchchah, and of 
which force the accursed Mangutah was the leader. Suljan 
’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, for the purpose of repelling the 
Mughal forces, assembled the troops of Islam from various 
parts*. On their arrival on the banks of the Blah, the 

1 In the year 642 H., Ghiyas-ud-Dm. Hal ban, who, up to that time, was 
Amir-i-Akhur, became Amir-i-Hajib. The ‘Tabatcat-i-Akbarl, however, 
assures us that Malik tialbau [in some MSS. Tigin]-i-Khurd, who then field 
the title of Ulugh Kban, became Amir-i-Hajib. Ghiyas-ud-I)in, Balban, 
did not obtain that Vile until five years after this, in 647 H. Our author does 
not mean that he wxs styled Ulugh Khan at this time, although he calls him 
so : he was Ulugh Khan when our author wrote his book. 

a The word here used does not mean “family” ELLIOJ: vol. ii. page 344. 

*• Previous to this the royal forces went on an expedition in the Do-ab of the 
Jun and Gang, the particulars of which, or rather some meagre particulars, 
will be found in the account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section. 

4 The particulars of these events which happened in 643 it.—not 642 H.— 
will be found in the last Section of this work, and referred to in the next. 
Mangutah, the Nu-yjn—whom the translator of this passage of our author’s 
work, in Elliot [page 344], has been pleased to turn into Mangu Khin here t 
but leaves him under the name of Manhltl farther on [page 364], not being 
aware, seemingly, that they were' one and the same person—was one of 
Chingiz Khan’s own immediate followers and confidants, now grown old. 
He was veiy thin, tall, and blind of an eye. Mangti K 3 an, the grandson of 
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Infidels withdrew from before O chcha h. and that success 
was gained. The writer of this work was in attendance on 
the sublime Court on that expedition, and persons of 
understanding and men of judgment agreed, that no one 
could point out to view anything of an army like that host 
and gathering in years gone.by. When information of the 
number and efficiency of the victorious forces of Islam 
reached the infidels, they decamped and retired towards 
Khurasan again*. . 

A number of very worthless persons in that army had 
clandestinely gained access to the presence of Sultan 
’Ala-ud-Dln, Mas'ud Shah, and used to influence him in 
the committal of unworthy acts and habits, so much so that 

Chingiz, did not succeed to his father’s sovereignty until some time after this 
event, and was never east of the Indus in his life. Tt is strange how people 
will jump at impossible conclusions ; and, because one of the Mughal sovereigns 
was calted .C« immediately they see * they at once assume that the 
former must t>e meant, just in the same way as the Khalj Turks have been 
turned into Ghalzi Afghans. 

Uchchoh was invested for some time, and therefore the Mughals did not 
retire without fighting os in Thomas [Path^n Kings, page 121], and they 
made several unsuccessful attempts to storm it after they had reached the walls 
in the last of which, at night, the greatest champion of the Mughal army, in 
attempting to descend from the breach into the interior of the place, fell into a 
ditch filled with mud, which the defenders had made in rear of the breach, 
and was smothered. Soon after this unsuccessful attempt, hearing of the flank 
m vement of the Dihit army, and its advance along the banks of the Biah, the 
Mughals raised the investment and retired ; and, subsequently, the Dihlt army 
advanced as far as the banks uf the Siujharah. In the account of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, Balban, afterwards Ulugh Khan.i.A'zam. and in the last Section, the 
prompt advance of the Dihlt army is ascribed entirely to the energy of that 
Malik ; but, under this reign, in which these events happened, our author does 
not mention even his name 1 See the notice of him in next Section, under 
this date. 

Taj-ud-Dtn, Abu-Bikr, the son of Malik Kablr Khan-i-Ayaz, was now dead, 
and OdlCl>nh was iu the hands of a slave of his father's, an eunuch named 
Mukhlij-ml-Dto, and gallantly he defended It. Malik Tzi-ud-Dtn, Balhan-i- 
Kaahlu Qian, at this time, held the fief of Nag-awr, and he joined the 
Sudan's army, with his contingent, upon this occasion. 

At this period, Labor was in ruins, and Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Hasan, the 
Ifarlugh. who, on account of the pressure of the Mugfcals, had been obliged to 
leave his own territories, was in possession of Multan ; and, on the Mughal 
invaders approaching the Indus, by our author's account, he embarked, with 
his family, dependents, and effects, on board of boats and dropped down the 
river towards Stwastan and Diwal. See also next Section, Malik, No. XX., 
and the last Section, where a different statement is made. 

1 The Tahak&t-i-Akbar! copies our author verbatim here, and Firi ihtab, of 
coune, agrees. 
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[the custom of] killing and seizing his Maliks was gaining 
a place in his nature, and he was steadfast in resolve [in 
that habit]. All his good qualities turned away from 
the laudable path and inclined towards sensuality, pleasure, 
drinking, and the chase, to such a degree of excess, that 
disaffection began to spread through the country, and the 
affairs of the kingdom to be neglected. The Maliks and 
Amirs agreed together, and despatched - letters secretly to 
Sultan Na$ir-ud-Dln—the Almighty perpetuate his king¬ 
dom and sovereignty!—and prayed for the appearance of 
his auspicious retinue, as will, subsequently, be recorded, 
please God ! On Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Mu- 
barram", 644 H., Sultan 'Ala-ud.Din, Mas’ud Shah, was 
imprisoned, and during that confinement he was received 
into the Almighty’s mercy. 

His reign extended to a period of four years, one month, 
and one day. 


VII. US.SULTAN-UI.-A 7 .AM UL-MU’AZZAM, NA 5 IR-UD-DUNYA 
\VA UD.DIN, AnO-L-MUZAFFAR-I MAHMOD SHAlI. SON 
OF THE SULTAN, JK^ASiM-I-AMIR-UL-MUMINiNr. 

The birth of the Sultan-i-Mu’?zzam, Najir-ud-Dln, 
Mahmud Sh^h’, took place at the Kajr-Bagh [the Garden 
Castle'] of Dihit, in the year 626 II., and, as his birth took 

• Zubdat-ut-TawariJch states tbat he died on the 23rd of the month of Mo- 
barram, and, if this be correct, he must have been put to death on the same 
day as he was imprisoned, but no other writer gives the precise date of his 
death. A single copy of our author’s text, not a very old one, has—“after a 
month he was received,” See. 

1 In the following pages, a totally different title is given to him. This is a 
title given to his father at page 624. According to the Khula^at-ul-Akhbar, 
Suljin Barkiarub, the Saljujf [see note 2 , page 143] also held the title of 
I£aslm-i-Amtr-ul-Mumintn previous to the Shansabant Sultans. See page 316, 
and page 368, note a . 

• Elphinstone turns him into “a grandson of Altamsh and Marsh- 
man, following him in that also, turns his name into AfattV-ood-Deen. These 
are some of 41 the facts " in his “ History ” probably, of which he is “ prepared 
to vouch for the accuracy.” 

Ibn Bajutah, who is quoted by some as an authority on the history of India, 
and makes I-yal-timish £uJb-ud-Dln, I-bak's son, says Nagir-ud-Din suc¬ 
ceeded his sister Ra^lyyat. He is the ninth of Thomas’s PathAn Kings. 

• The garden with the or Castle in it. 
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place after the decease of the august Malik, Najir-ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah'—on whom be peace!—at the seat of 
government of the august Sultan Shams-ud-Dunya wa u d- 
Dtn, I-yal-timish—The Almighty illumine his tomb !— 
this sovereign [Na^ir-ud-Dln, Mahmud £hah]—May his 
sovereignty long continue!—was distinguished by the title 
and name of the [late] eldest son [of the Sultan], His 
mother [with her infant] .was sent to the Ka$r [Castle] at 
the town of Lun! so that there he was brought up in the 
hall of dominion and the lap of sovereignty, and, thank 
God ! the foster-mother of the Most High Creator’s grace 
nourished him in such wise that he became endowed with 
all laudable qualities, and from the breasts of humanity he 
imbibed the milk of benevolence to such degree that all hiS 
affairs and all his deeds became the means of the stability 
of his kingdom, and the glory of his sovereignty *. 

In every matter which becomes unfolded to illustrious 
monarchs in their old age, after the experiences and in-\ 
cidents of time, all such matters—indeed, twice as much-— ' 
became realized and conceived in the auspicious constitu¬ 
tion and august soul of this monarch of blooming pro¬ 
spects, of Saturn[-like] throne', in excellence a Jupiter, in 
sternness a Mars, in mien a Sun, in beauty a Venus, in 
intelligence a Mercury, in majesty a Moon in the outset 
of its youth and the morning of its existence, in firmness, 
steadfastness, and sedateness, like Bu-Kais and Hira‘, and 
in liberality and beneficence [he] became the envied of 
’Umman’s [pearl-giving] sea; and the most excellent service 
is that of that sublime Court—May it never experience 
wane, and may its grandeur ever increase I 

Every one of the learned [personages] of the realm, and 
eminent men of the kingdom, have composed benedictions 
and panegyrics [in his praise], and particles of those odours 
they have threaded on the string of recital and writing ; and 

1 Firijhtah asserts that “ Nisir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah." was the youngest 
son of I-yal-timish : he was the youngest of that name and title, but ]£uth-ud- 
Dtn, the child put to death by Shah Turban, mother of Rukn-ud-Din, Ftrus 
Shah, was the youngest of rril the sons. 

1 A well-known place a few miles north of Dibit. It is sometimes called 
Lou!. 

1 Compare Elliot : vol. il. page 345. 

• That is, in the seventh heaven. * In Arabia. 
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this frail one, who is the servant of this court of glory and 
altar of felicity, by way of felicitation, has composed some 
poetry and prose. Of these poetical [compositions], one, 
after the manner of a Kastdah *, and the other, in the 
manner of a mulamma ' 1 strophe, have been inscribed in 
these pages, in order that, when the notice of observers may 
glance over them, they may utter a prayer for the sovereign 
of IslSm, and invoke a blessing on the author of them*. 

[These fulsome poems may be judged of from what is 
foregoing, and still more so from what follows, and need 
scarcely be inserted here *]. 


Titles and Names of the Sultan. 


US-SULTAN-UL-A'ZAM 
UL-MU’AZZA M, 
NA$IR-UDDUNYA WA UD-D1N, 
AliO-L-MUgAFFAR-I.MAHMOO SHAH 
SON OF THE SULTAN, I-YAl-TIMISH. 
YAMIN-I-KHAUFAH ULLAH, 
NA§IR-I-AMlR-UL-MOMINiN 


• A poem, a eulogium, a long ode. 

T Mulamma' mean? “ of different colours,” but, in poetry, it is applied to 
verses alternately 'Arabic and Persian, but our author’s strophe is not exactly 
in accord with'that description. 

• The teat varies here, and, in some copies, there is a longer prayer for the 
Sultan. 

• If anything were wanting to convince me that Firishtah’s knowledge of 
our author's work was derived solely from what he copied out of the Tabatat. 
i-Akbarf, it would be found with respect to these poems. The Taba^at-i- 
Akbari copies the first four lines of the ka$fdah, and Firishtah has precisely 
the same and no more; and this plainly shows whence he obtained them. 

1 The I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, instead of this last title, has gaitm-i-Amlr- 
ul-Muminin. See note 4 , page 310. 
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Offspring : 

Malik Rukn-ud-Din, Flruz Shah, the late*. 

Malik Taj-ud-Dln, Ibrahim S]iahf the late. 

Malik Mu'izz-ud-Din r Bahram Shah, the late. 

Malik Sfcihab-ud-Din, Mutiammad 5 Shah, the late. 

Length of his reign : 

Twenty-two years. 

Motto on the Royal Signet: 

‘•Greatness belongeth unto God aloneV r 

Standards: 

On the right, Black. On the left. Red. 

The following is given os the inscription on two of his first coins, a dirhant 
and dinar: — 

Obverse—> 1 - ^ijll^li JjUl JjUI glLL. ^.1 1 | Ij* 

Reverse—J »1 ' fp *— J*-> •»jl| vy. 

which may be thus translated :—Obverse—“ This diram [is] stamped with 
the name of the Just and Beneficent Sultan, N»?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah.” 
Reverse—"Struck at the city of Dihli, in the year 644 h., the first of the 
reign.” 

The other runs thus:— 

Obverse—I ^11 

Reverse—*1 1 *- j jftp j aJ OyM Ida 

which may be rendered thus Obverse—“The defender of the ordinances of 
the Law for the sake of the true [faith], Suljan Najir-ud-Dln. The first year 
of the reign.” Reverse— 11 This coin, a dinar, [was struck] at the capital, 
Dihli, in the year six hundred and forty-four.” 

1 The oldest copies have jIjI— offspring—and not ^^ 1 —kinsmen, kindred, 
relations—as in same modem copies of the text, and the printed text. After 
each name the invocation—"on whom be mercy or compassion”—equivalent 
to “the late”—occurs, thus showing that they were dead whan our author 
wrote, but this is left out in the best Paris MS. In the account of the Sultan’s 
reign, the birth of a son is recorded in the fourteenth year, but no more. 
Two of the above names are certainly similar to those of two of his brothers— 
the first and third—but the other two are not the names of any of his othcT 
brothers, who, in all, were six. Had six been mentioned here, and all the 
names agreed, we might suppose that the brothers were referred to, but, such 
not being the case, we can only suppose that these are the names of sons bom 
to Sultan Nl|lr-ud-D{n, and that they died young, but it is remarkable that 
our author is silent as to their births after mentioning Iheir names. 

1 In ore copy of the text, Mahmud. 

* Just the same as his father’s. 
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His Maliks 1 . 

On the right:— 

Malik-al-Kablr, Jalal-ud-Din, ^ulich * Kh^n, son of [the 
lat.] Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Jani-i-Ghazi. Malik of Lakhana¬ 
watl and Kaf-ah. 

Malik-al-Kab5r, Nu$rat-ud-Din, Sher Khan. Sunkar- 
i-Saghalsus, Malik of Sind and of Hind r . 

Malik Saif-ud-Dfn, Bat* Khan -i- I-bak. the Khit5-i. 
Malik of Kuhram. 

Malik Ikbl'yar-ud-Dm. Buktam-i-Aor Khan. 

Malik Najir-ud-Din [Taj-ud-Din ?], Arsalan Khan. 
Saniar-i-Chast*, Malik of Awadh. 

Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, I-bak-i-Balka Khan. Sana'! 

Malik Tamur Khan-i-Sunkar. the ’Ajamt, Malik of 
Kuhram. 

Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Din. YOz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan, the 
late, Malik of Lakhanawatl 

Malik Na$ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud 5 , Tughril-i-Atb Khan. 

On the left:— 

Malik-al-Kabir-ul-Mu'azzam, Kutb-ud-Dtn, Husain, son 
of ’All, the Ghuri. 

Malik 'Izz-ud-Dtn, Muhammad-i-Salart, Mahdi. 

Malik Tzz-ud-Din, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan. Malik of 
Lakhanawatl. 

Malik-al-Karim, Ka m ar-nd-Din, Tamur Khan-i-Kt-rnn, 
Malik of Awadh and Lakhanawatl. 

* This list is evidently defective. No Waxfrs or gifts ire given, and 
several eminent Maliks, mentioned in the following account of the reign, such 
as No. XXI. in the next Section—Malik Nufrat Khan, Eadr-ud-Din, Sun^or- 
i-§uft, the Rumi; No. XXII.—Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, I-bak, the Shnrnsi the 
chief Dad- Bak ; the son of Kashll Khan, Ulugh Khan's nephew; and several 
others, and no list of victories is given in any copy of the text. All this shows, 
I think, that our author intended to continue his work as he afterwards states. 

8 In some copies, Tughril and Khalj. but these can scarcely be correct, 
and Tughri) is most likely the name of the third Malik below, which, from the 
names being sometimes copied in a circle, or one after the other, have got 
mixed up one with the other. 

I In nearly every copy of the text containing this Let. 

• This word is doubtful. See Malik No. XVI. in the next Section. 

8 This word is doubtful also. See Malik No. XIX. 

1 —Sana’!—doubtful r in one copy and ip another ^ 

a In one or two copies, Na^r-ud-Din, Mnfeammad, &c. 
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Malik-al-Kablr, Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan. 
Malik of Sind and of Hind *. 

Malik Kata-Kusi 5han-i-Aet-k?n, Malik of Lohor. 

Malik-al-Kabir-ul-Mu’azzam, Baha-ul-Haklf wa ud-Din, 
GhiyJs-ud-Dln. Balban-i-Ulugh Khan*. Malik of the 
Siwalikh and Hans!. 

Malik Saif-ud-Dln, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan. Mubarak-i-Bar- 
Bak, the late. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan. Malik of 
Awadh. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, Malik of Awadh. 

Such attributes of the saints, and endowments of the 
prophets, which the Most High God hath implanted in 
the great soul of this monarch and son of a monarch, 
and instilled into his august nature—piety, faith, probity, 
abstinence, compassion, clemency, mercy, beneficence, im¬ 
partiality, bounty, generosity, humility, purity, constancy, 
steadfastness, fasting and prayer, the perusal of the Holy 
Word, forbearance, gentleness, benevolence, harmlessness, 
justness, the love of the learned and of learning, regard for 
ecclesiastics, along with other admirable principles and 
inestimable qualities which are the requirements of 
sovereignty and principles of government, such as vigour, 
dignity, manliness, ardour, spirit, impartiality, kindness, 
liberality, and the conferring of obligations, with the con¬ 
currence of the people of the time—will not be found 
united in the person of any of the monarchs among the 
Sultans of by-gone days, or of the Maliks of past ages—The 
Almighty sanctify their tombs!— and the purity of the 
garment, and [other] admirable qualities, both external 
and internal, of this Sultan, and son of the Sultan—The 
Almighty exalt his dignity and enlighten his understand¬ 
ing!—are so abundant that they cannot be comprised 

* NiiSrat-ud-Dln, Sher KhiLn-i-Sun^ar, as welt as Baiban-i-Kashlu Khan, is 
called Malik of Sind and Hind . This may be In some way connected with the 
terms applied to the country east of the Sind or Indus, in the map of Sind in 
the MasAlik wa Mamalik, in which the country S.E. of Man?urah is called 
Bilad-us-Sind, and that immediately north of it, Bilad-ul-Hind. 

4 The best Paris MS .—the “autograph ” probably—and two or three others 
which are also comparatively modem, invariably make the great blunder of 
styling Uhigfc Ehln—'« Ulu Khan 0 W jlM 
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within record or recital. The Almighty God preserve him 
on the throne of his dominion continual and perpetual* I 
Inasmuch as the accession of this Sultan, the son of the 
Sultan, to the throne of dominion took place in the be¬ 
ginning of the year 644 H., —the Almighty perpetuate his 
sovereignty !—and that up to the period of this Chronicle 
will be fifteen years, each year thereof has been separated, 
in order that the events may be more accessible to the un- 
„ derstanding. 


First Year: 644 h. 

The Sultan-i-Mu'azzam, Najir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, 
Mahmud Shah, under a happy conjunction of the planets, 
with auspicious fortune, at a propitious time, and, with 
daily-increasing prosperity, ascended the throne of sove¬ 
reignty within the Ka$r-i-Sabz [Green Castle] in the capital 
city of Dihli, on Sunday, the 23rd of the month of Mu- 
harram *, in the year 644 H.; and the Maliks and Amirs, 
the Sadrs and Grandees, and the Sayyids and ’Ulama, 
hastened to present themselves 1 at the sublime Court— 
may its sublimity never decrease!—and performed the 
ceremony of kissing the blessed hands of this king of kings 

1 Several of the words used by our author to express all these perfections, 
the lik^of which no other son of Adam ever possessed, are of the same signi¬ 
fication ; and, therefore, I have not repeated their meanings again ; but the 
context shows, that, however amiable and harmless he may have been, he was 
by no means fitted for his position, and was a mere tool or puppet. Our 
author’s flattering account of him must have been intended for Na$ir-ud-D$n, 
Mahmud Shah’s own perusal. Compare Elliot here. 

The Tabahat-i-Akbari states that he /copied I£ur’ans, and completed two in 
each year—not excessive work—which were sold, and the proceeds he sub¬ 
sisted on. The author then goes on to say that he had but one wife, and no 
servant or slave girl, and that she used to cook his victuals and do all the 
work. This story, however, is very stale indeed—as stale as the days of one of 
the early Khallfahs. It is not likely that Ulugh Kh an would have allowed 
his daughter to be treated after that fashion ; but the accoipit of the brilliancy 
of the Court of Nafir-ud-Dln, Mahmud Shah, which may be gathered from 
the account given by our author at the end of the next Section, belies such a 
statement. The Sultan was God-fearing and pious—in the Mu sal man sense 
of the word—and no doubt copied £ur'ans, but that he lived on the price 
they fetched, and that he could not afford to purchase a slave woman to 
do the household duties is absurd, when he could present forty food of slaves 
to our author to send to his “dear sister” in KhurSsan. See page 686, and 
the account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section. 

* The first month of the Muhammadan year. 

1 Compare Elliot : vol. it page 346. 
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of august footstep ; and att of them, each in a manner 
befitting his own position, tendered the homage of con¬ 
gratulation on his accession to the throne. On Tuesday, 
the 25th of this same month, the Sultan held a public 
reception in the audience-hall of the Kushk-i-Flruzi [the 
Flruzt Castle]—the royal residence; and all the people" 
made public pledge of allegiance to the sovereignty and of 
submission to the mandates, of the beneficent monarch of 
excellent disposition and kingly countenance. All were 
rejoiced at the reconstitution of this dynasty, and all parts 
of the territory of Hindustan were pleased at this pro¬ 
sperous * reign; and may it be prolonged to the utmost 
limits of possibility I 

When the Sultan of Islam, Na?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud 
Sfaah. set out from Dihll towards Bhara’lj on that fief 
being assigned to him [by his nephew, Sultan ’Ala-ud-Dln, 
Mas’ud Shah 1 ], his mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan, Jalal-ud- 
Dunya wa ud-Dln—may her prosperity endure 1 1 —accom¬ 
panied him. He undertook many expeditions against the 
infidels * in that territory and the mountains [adjacent]; 
and the province of Bhara'ij, through his auspicious arrival 
there, assumed a most flourishing condition. 

When, on account of those holy expeditions, and the 
flourishing condition [of the province], the fame pf his 
government became diffused through the different parts of 
Hindustan, the Maliks and Amirs of the kingdom, having 
become apprehensive of Sulfan ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud §h 3 h- 
secretly despatched, to his presence, a written petition [to 
the effect] that, if the sacred footstep should turn towards 
the capital, Dihli, if would be a source of congratulation". 

* The “approval” of “the people” was neither asked nor required; in 
those days there was not so much fuss made about u the people " as at present. 

* This prosperous reign may be judged of from the following pages—constant 
outbreaks, and continual inroads on the part of the Mughals, and Sind, MuiUin, 
and Labor lost, or very nearly so, and not recovered for a long period. 

1 See page 665. 

1 Who his mother was is not knowrv hut it does not follow that she was a 
“princess” as in Elliot: in all probability she was a concubine. She 
caused trouble enough afterwards. 

* This maker of holy war upon the infidels was then fifteen years old—a 
very experienced warrior doubtless. 4 

4 A few copies have “ and solic-ted his auspicious departure towards the 
capital.” 
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The Malikah-i-Jahan, his mother, adopting a good expe¬ 
dient, represented to the people to the effect that her son 
was going to the qity of DihlJ for the purpose of obtaining 
medicine and remedy for sickness; and she placed the 
Sultan in a litter; and the Malikah, his mother, taking 
him along with her, and, attended by a great number of 
domestics on foot and on horseback, set out from Bhara’ij 
towards the capital, Dihli. When night came on, they 
covered the blessed face of the Sultan with a woman’s veil 
and placed him on horseback, and, proceeding with the 
utmost expedition, in a short space of time they reached 
Dihli on such wise that not a living being had information 
of the arrival of the august cavalcade of this monarch of 
felicitous reign until the day that he ascended the throne. 

After the seat of dominion became beautified and orna¬ 
mented by the grace and splendour of his person, in the 
month of Rajab, in the year 644 H., he raised his imperial 
standards and brought out his forces for the purpose of 
marching to the banks of the river Sind, and Banian 4 , and 
the destruction of the infidels of Qljin [the Mughals], and 
moved by successive marches*. On Sunday, the 1st of 

* The I. O. L. MS., No. 1952, and R. A. S. MS. have Multan I 

* This passage plainly indicates that Banian must be the hilly tract west of 
the upper part of the Sind-Sagar Do-abah. It is not knowu by that name 
now. Fur the events of the Shams! dynasty, a,ter I-yal-timish himself, as I 
have before stated, the only cottiemperary authority then living in the kingdom 
of Dihli was our author; but, for reasons we are not cognizant of, scarcely 
from want of information, he has not given many details respecting the 
different Mughal invasions and other events which took place in these reigns, 
and above we have a specimen of his concealment of facts. He gives some 
details, however, in the last Section in his account of the Mughals, for which 
place I shall reserve my remarks, merely mentioning here that, in the beginning 
of this year, 644 H., the Mughals extorted 100,000 dirams from Multi n, then 
moved on to Lahor, and extorted 30,000 dirams , 30 kharwars of soft goods 
[cloths], and 100 head of captives. Our author must have passed all this over, 
as well as much more, to feed the vanity of his patrons. See also his accouut 
of Ulugh Shan for a few more details. In Elliot’s India, all the important 
events in our author's work concerning the Mughal raids on the frontiers of 
India^have been ignored. 

The Tarfkh-i-Flruz-Shaht. copied in the Tabafeat-i-Akbari, and its 
followers, would make us believe, contrary to our author, that, at the very 
outset of his reign, Sulfln Ni?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, assigned a canopy 
of state, a dur-tasji, and the dignity of Khan to Ulugh Khan, but this is 
incorrect. Had the two former been allowed him, our author was not one to 
conceal such honour towards his great patron. 

In this part of Najir-ud-Din's reign, the Dakhani historian, in his 
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the month of Zi-Ka'dah, 644 H., he crossed the river of 
Lohor [Rawi], and issued commands to the forces of Islam 
to ravage the Jud Hills and around Nandanah*. Ulugh 
Khan-i-A'zam *■—may his good fortune * continue 1 —who 
held the office of Amir-i Hajib, was nominated to the head 
of that army, and the Sulfan with the camp, the followers, 
heavy material, and the elephants, encamped on the bank 
of the Sutjharah 

Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam took that army, and, by the 
favour and aid of the Creator, he ravaged the Jud Hills 
and Jilam [Jhilam], and the Khokhars, and other con- 


endeavours to spin out his tale, inserts the nonsense about the removal 
of the feudatories of the Panjab, and with it quotes the stale story about 
Alexander's message to Aristotle for advice, which is related in Guzidah and 
others long before Firish'ah wrote, respecting a king of Khwarazm. 

7 See Elliot here also [Ivdia : voL ii. page 346], where the editor, in a 
note, says “ the text [printed text ?] has fjj nandna, but it is evidently a 
mistake for • J— “ Sindh, ” or the river Indus, which agrees with what follows, 
and with Firishta's statement." When NanuanaH, in some places, is turned 
into “ NArdin" and in one place is made “a fortified village near Kanauj," 
we can scarcely expect to find it in its right place. The Tabafcat-i-Akbari 
copies our author quite correctly and has Nandanah likewise, and Firijitah— 
the MSS. copies of the work—follows the former likewise, with some 
additions of his own concoction; but in the “revised text*’ of Briggs 
Nandanah is turned into Multan, and that text has neither “Nandna” nor 
“Sindh," and both Dow and Briggs, in their versions of Firightah, have 
“territories near the Indus," and “provinces on the Indus,” respectively. 
The words in our author's text are ala j '•/ s-f) See also 

the account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section for further particular. 

* Mu’afzam signifies great —A’*am is the comparative of J **— 
’Ajim, and signifies greatest, and Ulugh is Turkish, and signifies great, being 
equivalent to the Persian busurg. Dow, referring to his appointment as 
Wadr—as Firishtah styles him Balban-i-Khurd, copying the Tabakat-i- 
Akbari, to distinguish him from Balban-i-Buzurg, as Tzz-ud-Din, Balban-i. 
Kashlu Khan is styled in the Tankh-i-Firiiz-ShShi—calls him “ young 
Balin ” 1 Ulugh Khan, or Balban the Lesser or Minor, as the term signifies, 
was then only past forty ! This however is not so absurd as Lee, who, in his 
translation of Ibn Batuta [Ibn Batutah], [page 114] quoting the Tabakat- 
i-Akbari, to prove Dow wrong in calling him Balin, says that he was called 
BtHaban the Dwarf, and actually gives the words SjyL ^ to prove his words, 
■bj*- being a dwarf in his vocabulary 1! 

* The printed text has here for uJjr and constantly makes the same 
mistake. 

1 Oi Sikjhari——“ is a town two and a half kstroh to the north-west 
of WazlrabSd. In former times, the river China!)—which, at this place, is 
also called the Sahara—flowed close to the place, on the northern side, but 
now it is a kuroh to the north of it. There is no river “ Sodya" See the 
account of Ulugh Kha n in the next Section. 
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tumacious infidels 1 in great numbers he sent to hell. He 
pushed on as far as the bank of the river Sind and ravaged 
and plundered those parts, and returned again from thence 
on account of the difficulty of obtaining subsistence and 
necessaries for his troops. Wl^n he presented himself at 
the sublime Court after such success, and such a great 
renown, on Thursday, the 25th of Zl-Ka’dah of this same 
year, the auspicious standards moved from the bank of the 
river Sutjharah, and the force set out on its return towards 
the illustrious capital, the city of Dihll. The prayers for 
the 'Id-i-Azha were said in the karah * [the hall of a 
Karwan Sarae or of a College] of Jalandar [Jalhandar], 
and from thence, stage by stage, the capital was reached. 

On this day, likewise, this servant of the state, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, who is the.writer of this [work], was presented [by 
order of the Sultan] with a cloak 4 , a turban, and a horse, 
with ornamented stirrups and bridle befitting a king*. 

Second Year: 645 h. 

The capital city Dihli was reached on the 2nd of Mu- 
harram, 645 H., and the Sultan remained at Dihli on 
account of the abundance of rain and severity of the rainy 
season. In the month of Jamadi-ul-Akhir of this same 
year, the camp and the royal pavilion were pitched in the 
direction of Pani-pat, and, in Sha'ban. [the Sultan] returned 
again [to Dihli] ; and the sublime standards moved to¬ 
wards the part of HindOstan situated in the Do-ab. Within 
the limits of [the district] of I£innauj there was a fortified 
place and strong fort, the name of which was Talsandah*, 

J And yet the Dakhani historian, Firightah, in his account of Mu’in-ud-Duu 
Ghuri's reign, says the Khokhars were converted to Islam at that time. 

1 The printed text has mountain, range of hills or mountains, instead of 
«/as above, and, consequently, in Elliot, the Sultan “offered up hit prayers 
on the hills of Jalandar,” which lies in a perfectly level tract of country, with no 
hill whatever within some forty miles of it. Karah and hujrah are of very 
nearly the same signification. 

4 Such at $ufis and Darweghes wear. 

1 In this year Malik Ifchtiyar-ud-Din, J£art-I£ush Khan-i-Aet-kin, the 
feudatory of Karah, was killed in that territory, but how, or by whom, is not said. 

6 This place which is plainly written tssJJ —Talsandah in all the copies of 
the text—with two exceptions, where it is txb — Talandah — and »oi^J — 
Ta) band ah—is turned into NanJana in the printed text and in Eluot, and 
Thomas follows the inconect reading [Pathan Kings, page 125], and although 
Nandanah , which is not only impossible, but does not occur in any copy of 
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which was reported to be as stout as the wall of Sikaadar 7 . 
In that fort a body of infidel Hindus sought a place ol 
security, and washed their hands of their lives. For a 
period of ten days, the troops of Islam in attendance at 
the august stirrup carried on the conflict against that place 
with the Hindus until they despatched the whole of those 
rebels to hell, and the place was taken. 

[An account of] this holy war, as by the faith prescribed, 
this servant of the realm has composed in poetry on five 
or six sheets' of paper; and all that happened on this 
expedition—the ravages by the way, the onslaughts and 
the slaughtering of the contumacious infidels, and taking 
of that stronghold, the successes which attended Ulugh 
Khan-i-A'zam in the slaying [of infidels] and taking 
Dalki and Malkl', are, in those sections [of paper], fully 

the text, Gen. Cunningham [see Thomas: ibid .] identifies it “as Dee-kali or 
No-ro-Tf-PO-KtN-LO of Huen Thsang, L e. Nava deva kala, close to RAjgir, 
the fort of Alha and UdaL, about four miles S.E. of Kanauj." I, however, 
fail to find the latter places even in the Indian Atlas. 

The TabaJdt-i-Akbarf does not mention the name of this place, but 
Firishtah [Baltics “revised text”] has ^ which may be anything almost ; 
but Dow, in this instance, is much more correct here, and has Tilsindah , thus 
showing that the MSS. of Firishtah used by him, although not "revised,” 
were correct j whilst Briggs, in his version of Firishlah, styles it “ Bitunda" 
and identifies it with Bulandjhahr [Anglicized into Booloondshukur], the former 
name of which was Baran. The latter place is some forty miles S.E. of Dihlf, 
while Bithan<Jah is about aoo miles to the N.W. of it I 

There is TiLSUKKA— what the vernacular form of it is I do not know— 
about twelve miles S.S.W. of KInnauj, but off the present high road, and 
Thuttea, about eight miles S., and Tirooa about ten miles S.W. of tyunnanj. 
The first mentioned place if written in the vernacular with * = ^—which, in 
all probability, it is, might, by a foreigner, be written for •!!_L See 

also the account of Ulugh Kha n in the next Section. 

1 The Sadd-i-Sikandar, Sadd-i-Yajuj Majuj [wall of Gog and Magog], or 
Bab-ul-Abwab, the bulwark built to restrain the incursions of the northern 
barbarians into the Persian empire, and attributed to on ancient king, 
Alexander, not Alexander of Macedon. 

' A sheet of paper folded to make a Jut or eight pages. 

• Every copy of the text here has j between the words jW: and 
which seems meant for the copulative conjunction; but, farther on, under 
this reign, and also in the account of Ulugh Khan, there is no j If j 
is correct, and is intended for and, " Dalkt and Malki “ cannot possibly 
be the name of one person, aad we are plainly told that a Rlnah is 
referred to. Without the j the passage could be read Dalkt of Malki, 
the latter would then refer to his stronghold or territory, the former being 
the most probable, or Dalki the Malkl, and the last word would then refer 
to some office ps title of the Ran ah in question. The best St. Petersburg 
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and completely described in verse, and, after the name of 
the Sultan, it was entitled the NAsirI NAmaH. In satis¬ 
faction thereof the author received from his Majesty the 
Sultan-i-Mu'aggam—may his sovereignty continue!—a per¬ 
manent grant which should be received yearly ; and, from 
the Khakan-i-Mu'azzam l0 . Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam— the 
Almighty prolong his power!—he obtained the grant of a 
village within the Hansi province-—may the Most High 
God preserve and continue the both of them on the seat of 
sovereignty and cushion of vicegerency ! I now return to 
my Chronicle agaia 

On Thursday, the 24th of the month of Shawwal. 645 H, 
that fort, after much fighting and great slaughter, was 
captured *, and, after that, on Tuesday 1 , the 12th of the 
month of £i-Ka’dah of the same year, the territory of 
Karah was reached. Thirty* days previous to that, Ulugh 
Khan-i-A'zam. with the whole of the Maliks and Amirs 
and forces appointed to serve under him, had been 
despatched on an expedition; and that lion-hearted 
Khan, of Rustam-like nature, like Suhrab in battle, and of 
elephant-like person 1 , during that movement, showed such 
proofs of spirit and skill, as cannot be sufficiently praised, 
in important battles, the capture of strongholds and forts, 


MS~, however, has only the following words here: “the slaughtering of the 
contumacious , and the taking of Dalki and Malkt, ” respecting which passage 
see note *, page 682. 

10 Because our author, in his usual fulsome manner, styles him Kha\tan-i- 
Mu'atfam, signifying great king ot emperor, it does not follow, nor does it 
mean, that he was king when this was written. Our author generally uses the 
word with respect to Ulugh Khan, which has many significations ; and, 
as he ruled Na§ir-ud-Din as well as the country, it would not be a matter of sur¬ 
prise to find “ rule” or * 4 power” used here, without its being turned into a proof 
that he must have beea on the throne when the identical passage was written. 

1 In the account of Ulugh Kh an it is stated that he rejoined the Sultan, 
with his force, pn his return from this expedition, on the last day—the 29th— 
of the month Shawwak and that, after the festival of the A*fia—10th of Zt- 
Hijjah, the last month of the year—the forces set out towards the capital, 
which was reached on the 24th of the first month of the following year— 
646 H. See page 683. 

2 Some copies of the text have Monday. Tabafc 2 t-i- Akbari says the Sultan 
moved towards Kajah oa the 10th of that month. 

1 In some copies of the text three days, but that is evidently too short a 
time, as the context proves. 

4 Strong like an elephant he probably means. See Ibn Batntah's account 
of Ulngh Khan in a note to the account of that 'Malik im the next Section. 
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making way through forests and wilds, the slaughter of 
obdurate infidels, the acquirement of booty and captives, 
together with making prisoners of the dependents of great 
Raes and Ranahs such as cannot be fully contained in the 
writing of the scribe nor the narrative of the detaiier: a 
little has been rendered into verse in the book [entitled] 
the.NAsiKl NAmaH. 

There was a Ranah in those mountains and that tract [of 
country] which they were wont to call Dalki and Malkl * 

* Here, contrary to the preceding passage jnst noticed, no • is used in the 
majority of the copies of the text, including the oldest and best ones ; and in 
the account of Ulugh Khan also, to the next Section, no j is used. There our 
author says that was a Ranah in the vicinity of the river Jun whiek 

is between Kilinjar and FCarcih, ” and evidently referring to the country, not the 
Ranah. He then says that: “this slronghold was taken, together with the 
whole of the Ranah’s family, kinsmen, and children, &c." Ropes and ladders 
had to he used in gaining access “ to the place" It is scarcely probable that 
our author would write two or three different versions of this affair—he wrote 
one in verse, as mentioned above—without referring to the name of the 
country or the place taken, and this tends to prove that one of these names* at 
least, if not both, refers to the Ranah’s country or fortress. They cannot 
possibly both refer to the name nf one man : that is simply impossible, as “a 
R&nah ” is plainly indicated both here and farther on. Without the • the 
words would form a very improbable Hindu proper name, but they might then 
he read Dalki oj Malki, the Inst word being the name of his stronghold or 
country, which is possible, or Dalki the Malki, when the last word would refer 
to some title or office, which seems improhable. As no vowel points are given, 
and as a' may stand for g as well as for k, the wards may be Dulkt, Dalaki, 
Mulki, and Malki, or Dulgi and Mulgf or Dalagi and Malagt, and the like. 
The more correct spelling may be Dhalkl or Dhulki, and — 

Mhalkl or Mahalki, as foreigners are very apt to leave out the a — h —in 
Hindi words, and to write ■>— d —for 3 -d. There is a place similarly 
named in the Antarbed Do-ibah, thus showing that it is not uncommon. 

See the note to this passage in the account of Ulugh Khan in the following 
Section. 

In the best St. Petersburg copy of the text, which I have found particularly 
correct in most instances where others have been most defective, and also in 
the best British Museum copy, this passage is different from that in all the other 
copies of the text collated, and throws quite a different light upon the matter by 
the mere difference of the pronoun, they having —that instead of — he, See., 
and I have, consequently, taking the reasons above stated with this rendering 
of the passage in those two first-named copies, no hesitation in adopting this 
solution of this very tedious passage, which is as follows:— 

**■**+• or ] h d 3 JW oL* •>* '*<!» 3 

and as 1 have rendered it above. The only doubt remaining is, whether the 
word may refer to th‘e Ranah or not, as with, or without the j both 
words might refer to the countty. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari copies from our author here, but merely says that 
’’the Ranah’s [district, * place, town, &c. ] of u — . j ^yfcla -was taken.” 
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with numerous dependents, and fighting men beyond com¬ 
pute, and possessing dominions and wealth unlimited, and 
strong places, and defiles and passes of excessive strength, 
the whole of which he [Ulugij Khan] devastated, and 
captured all the dependents, together with the women and 
children of that accursed one, and obtained great booty. 
Of one description of horses alone, fifteen hundred head 
fell into the hands of the Musalman forces, and, from this, 
one may infer the extent of other booty. After he [Ulugh. 
Khanl thus felicitously had rejoined the sublime Court, all 
expressed exultation at these successes; and the imperial 
standards, on Thursday, the 12th of the month of Zl- 
Hijjah, 645 H., returned from that territory [Karah']. 

On this march, Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn, Mas'ud Shah, who 
was the feudatory of Kinnauj, and the Sultan’s brother, 
presented himself at the Court. He accomplished [the 
ceremony of] kissing the sublime hand, and returned ; and 
the army of Islam and the imperial standards, by regular 
marches, continued moving towards the illustrious capital, 
IDihli, until the . 


Third Year : 646 h., 

When, on Wednesday, the 24th of the month of Mu- 
tiarram, 646 H., the Sultan [with his forces] reached the 
seat of empire again on his return from this expedition. 
The city was decorated for the occasion, and with felicity 
and majesty he took his place in the seat of sovereignty 7 . 
At this period, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah [the 

Firigfitah copies from it in the same manner nearly, with some additions of hij 
own ; but he dots not mention anything whatever of two rajahs, as rendered 
by Briggs, 44 the Rajahs Dulky and Mtilky but, on the other hand, " a 
rajah.” 

The situation of this Rannh's country is plainly indicated in the passage in 
the account of Ulugfc Khan, and refers to the tract immediately west of the 
S.W; Tons river. I think 44 Garwa near Shcor&jpur [Shlw-raj-pur?] in 
Pirganah Birah of Allahabad,” referred to by Mr. T. E. Atkinson in the 
proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for June, 1874, pages 
123-4, is too far east to have been one of the places destroyed by 
Ulugh Khan . 

■ Compare Ei.liot here. 

7 In Elliot this sentence is rendered, 14 On Wednesday, &c., the Sultan 
reached Dehli, and took bis seat upon the throne with great state.” 3 have 
already mentioned how oriental cities are decorated, note •, page 616. 
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Sultan’s brother], who, when he presented himself to the 
Sulfan [on his march back from Karah], had been nomi¬ 
nated to the fiefs of Sanbhal and Buda’un, became suddenly- 
filled with fear and terror, and from Sanbhal and Buda'un 
proceeded towards Lohor*, by way of the hills of Sihnur. 

The Sultan-i-Mu’a;;am continued at the capital for a 
period of seven months, until the month of SJja’ban. 646 
H„ when the sublime standards moved out of Dihli, and 
[the Sultan] gave directions for undertaking expeditions 
against the infidels in different parts of the hills and plains, 
and, having nominated Amirs to proceed to different parts, 
he returned to the capital; and, on this expedition, the 
Sultan did not happen to proceed a greater distance. On 
Wednesday, the gth of the sacred month of ^ 1 -jyfijja.h, in 
felicity and power, he reached the capital 

The forces of Islam pushed on towards the Koh-payah 
[skirts of the hills—of Mewat] and Rantabhur. On this 

8 Rendered in Elliot, 14 When Malik Jalalu-d-din -waited upon the king as 
he was returning, he was appointed governor of Sambal and Badaun, but he 
all at once took alarm about these two distruts and came to the capital” The 
I. O. L. MS. t the R. A. S. MS., the best Paris MS., and the Calcutta printed 
text, are minus one line or more here. There was no cause of alarm about 
those districts, and the capital was the place, above all others, that he would 
avoid. Our author makes a mystery of this affair. In his account of Ulugh 
Shan, he says, the Dlhll troops marched to the banks of the Biah and back 
again in 646 H., but no reason is given j and this movement was evidently 
connected, in some way, with the Prince’s flight. In the account of Tza-ud* 
Din, Balban-bKafihlu Khan, and Nusrat-ud-DIn, Sher Kh^n-i-S ungear, in 
the next Section, and in the last Section, some farther references will be found 
to this matter. It is said he fled to the Mugfeals. 

• Compare Elliot, yoI. ii. page 349. This passage is certainly imperfect, 
for, on turning to the corresponding month and year, in the account of Ulugh 
Khan, it is in a manner explained. It was in Sha'ban. 646 11., that Na?ir-nd* 
Dfn, Mahmud Shah, moved towards the upper provinces, referred to in the 
preceding note, which evidently was connected with the flight of his brother to 
Lihor. The paragraph mentioning this circumstance might almost be inserted 
a^ove, and it would make the matter clear. It is as follows:— 44 In the month 
of Sha’ban. 646 h., the royal standards moved towards the upper provinces, as 
far as the extreme frontiers, and the bank of the river Biih, and fTom thence 
returned to the capital.” It was after this that Amirs were sent on the 
expeditions against the infidels, it not being considered advisable, seemingly, 
to pass beyond the Biah, and therefore Na$h>ud-Dln, Mahmud Shah, returned 
to the capital again, after appointing some of his Amirs to move against some 
of his contumacious Hindu subjects. 

It is remarkable that, since the year 639 H., after the sack of Lihor by the 
Mtighals, we do not find it again mentioned as a province of the Dehl! 
kingdom, and this passage confirms it. 
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expedition, and during the stay of the Sultan at the 
capital, two events occurred. The one was this, that Kart 
Jamal-ud-Dtn, the ShatGrkani [i. e. Shaburghantl was 
accused, and, from Friday, the gth of the month of 21 - 
Hijjah, in the Ka§r-i-Safed [the White Castle], was re¬ 
moved from his Ka?I-ship, and, by command, left the city 
and departed towards Buda'un; and, on the I2th of 21 - 
Hijjah, by the endeavour, of ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan, he 
was put to death 1 * 3 4 : the other was that Malik Baha-ud-Dln, 
I-bak, the Khwaiah. in the vicinity of the fortress of Ran- 
tabhur’, attained martydom at the hands of the infidel 
Hindus, on Sunday, the nth of the month of 21 -Hijjah— 
may he receive grace and forgiveness! 


Fourth Year : 647 h. 

On Monday, the 3rd of the month of Safar, 647 H., 
Ulugh Kh 5 n-i-A’zam. with the forces of Islam, and the 
sublime standards, returned in triumph to the capital 
again*. As Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam was the asylum of the 
Sultan's dynasty, the prop of the army, and the strength 
of the kingdom, with the concurrence of all the Grandees 
and Maliks of the realm, it was his daughter's good fortune 
to become the Malikah-i-Jahan * [Queen of the Universe 
—the Royal consort], and this marriage took place on 

1 Compare Elliot, vol. ii. page 349. Tmad-ud-Din did not kill him. 

1 For further particulars of this expedition, meagre as they are, see the 
account of Ulugh Shan in the next Section. 

3 This is the first occasion that the “sublime standards” are said to have 
accompanied Ulugh Khan. 

4 This passage is inverted altogether in Elliot [page 349]. The printed 
text is perfectly correct here, and has, like the MSS. copies- of the work, the 
words—oV* ,AMmL j' .lij/—which have been rendered totally con¬ 
trary to then: meaning, viz.:—the SulfSn “gave his daughter to the son of the 
Khdn ”1 Najir-nd-Din, Mahmud Shah, was, at this time, in the 21st year of 
his age. Thomas [PathIn Kings, page 125], led astray by the above trans¬ 
lation probably, falls into the same error. 

Our author has forgotten to state here, although he has remembered it in hii 
account of him, that it was shortly after this event that Malik Ghiyaj-ud-Dln, 
Balban, was dignified with the title of Ulugh Khan, the Deputy-ship of the 
kingdom, and leadership of the troops, and that his brother, Malik Saif-ud- 
Dtn, I-bak-i-Kashli Khan, was made Amir-i-Hajib, and, on Nig-awr being 
taken from Malik Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan, that fief was made over to the new 
Amir-i-Hajib. See the account of him in next Section. 
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Monday, the 20th of Rabi’-ul-Ajchir*, 647 H. May the 
Most High God preserve all three, the protection and prop 
of the Muhammadan faith, in sovereignty, honour, and 
prosperity ! 

In this year likewise, on the 10th of Tamadt-u!-Akhir. 
I£azl Jalal-ud-Dln, Kasant, arrived from Awadh, and 
became Ifazl of the realm. On Monday, the 22nd of the 
month of ^ha'ban *, the imperial standards moved out of 
the capital, Dihli, and, on Sunday, the 4th of the month 
of §haww£l of this same year, crossed the Jun, for the 
purpose of undertaking a holy expedition against the 
Hindus; and forces were told off to operate in that tract. 

Letters from the sister of this frail individual [the author] 
arrived from Khurasan, and they were represented to the 
sublime consideration, and the Sultan—Long may his 
Khilafat continue! through the recommendation of Ulugh 
Kh an-i-A'zam—may Almighty God long preserve and 
prolong both their lives 1—conferred an honorary robe, a 
misal [royal grant] for forty head of captives’, and a 
hundred khar-wars weight of gifts. 

* Some copies have the 6th of Jatmdi-ul-Akhir, but the date and month 
above is confirmed In the account of Ulugh Khan. 

' Farther on. In the neat Section, our author says that Ulugh Khan moved 
from the capital on Monday, the 9th of Shaitan, and the camp was pitched at 
the ford over the Jun, and hostilities at once commenced against the infidels. 

} The translator of this passage in Elliot {vol. ii. page 350] turns 
40 captives into 100 beasts of burden / The words in the text, the Calcutta 
printed text included, are perfectly plain, and to make it unmlstakeably so, the 
word /— nafar, applied solely to human beings, is used. The passage is 
thus rendered in Elliot t—“he [the Sulfanjwor pleased to give HER one hundred 
beasts OF BURDEN, and one hundred ass-loads of presents'’ In a foot note, 
the Editor states “the word used is for which the dictionaries give the 
meaning [it is an every-day word almost in the Persian of the East] of 
‘captive, slave, servant,' It can hardly bear this meaning here, and in other 
places it is connected with [!] asp (horse) so I have translated it ‘ beast of 
burden,’ from the verb burdan to carry” !! 

If bardah cannot bear this meaning here, how is it that, at page 371 of the 
same work, the Editor does not translate the same word, printed in italics, 
beast of burden l Why cannot it bear this meaning? Was it too shociingto 
think that captives should thus be sent away to be sold? It was a common 
practice nevertheless, and the meaning is captives who had been made slaves of. 
Our author, in the next Section, gives the particulars of his proceeding to 
Multan with his slaves, to despatch them to his “dear sister” in Khurasan, 
and there he uses the word jMU— ghulaman, an 'Arabic word, whilst «Jy— 
bardah Is pure Persian ; and, in his acconnt of Ulugh Khan, in the next 
Section, but which identical part has been omitted in Elliot [page 368] as 
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On Wednesday, the 24th of the month of Zi-Hijjah, the 
august standards returned to the capital; and, on Monday, 
the 29th of the same month, the author set out from Dihlt 
for the purpose of proceeding to Multan, in order to 
despatch the captives to Khurasan. When he reached the 
Hansi district, by the sublime command of the Khan-i- 
Mu’ajzam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. the author took posses¬ 
sion of the village conferred on him by Ulugh Khan", and 
opportunity offered of proceeding to Multan by way of 
Abiihar * • and, in the 

Fifth Year: 648.11., 

On Sunday, the nth of the month of Safar, 648 IL, an 
interview was obtained with Malik fiber Khan-i-Sunkar. 
on the bank of the Biah *, and from thence, proceeding 

11 matters personal of the author.," —but not more so than a vast deal more in 
this work, and as personal here as there—our author again mentions forty head 
of captives, &c. Kh ar-war, although literally an ass-load, is here used to 
signify the weight of an ass-load, but it does not follow that the loads were 
carried by asses. 

* Further details respecting these matters will be found in the account 
of Ulugh Khan in the next Section. 

* Ibn Batutah, who proceeded “from Multan, the principal‘city of Sind," 
towards Dilili, says, “the first city [town?] we reached appertaining to Hin¬ 
dustan, and the first in this direction, was Abiihar. It is of small sire and 
closely built, and has much water and cultivation.” 

This statement of our author resecting this interview proves heyond 
a doubt, that, at this period, the Blab flowed in ils old bed, between the 
present Sutlaj and the £hinab, as it would have been impossible, in proceeding 
direct from Abuhar to Multan, to have otherwise met Sher Kh an on the Blah. 
See remarks on “The Lost River” in last Section. 

* The I. O. L. MS. No. 1952, -and R. A. S. MS., and Calcutta printed 
text, here have t vl kr-J— the bank of the water [river] Sindh and 
BidJi —and the words are thus translated in Elliot [vol. if. page 350] “ on 
the banks of the river SlND and Biyab,” but fpr two persons to hold an inter¬ 
view on these two rivers at the same time is rather difficult from three other 
rivers and vast tracts of country—in fact the whole Panjab—intervening between 
them. Our author’s words are perfectly clear and intelligible, but the words 

• »jj- —“Sindh and” —are not contained in the text. One modem copy has 

• I,-' -i— 1 s——the bank of the Sind-i-Bidh [i.c. the river of Biah], which 
probably the editors ot the Calcutta text took for the Indus, as the term is 
used—in a proper sense of course—both to signify the Indus, and also any 
river, its proper Sanskrit meaning. 

In a note to the above passage in Elliot, the Editor says, with reference 
to the words—“mulakat-i-Sher Kha n hasil afcud ”—“our text has no nomi¬ 
native in this sentence,” and, that “the words show that the person who had 
the interview was not superior in rank to Sher Khan." As the subject ia. 
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onwards towards Multan, the author, on Wednesday, the 
6th of Rabl’-ul-Awwal of that year, reached it. Malik 
’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu 5 Khan, arrived that same 
day from tJchehah for the purpose of taking Multan, and 
there was an opportunity of an interview with him. The 
author continued to remain there up to- the 26th of the 
month of Rabl'-ul-Akhir. and the capture of Multan, which 
was in the lands of a retainer of Malik §her Khan, was 
not effected. The author set out to return to the capital, 
and Malik 'Iz;-ud-D!n, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, retired 
towards Ochchah. The author .returned by the route of 
the fort of MarOt* to Sursuti and Hanst, and reached 
Dihli again on the 22nd of Tamadi-ul-Akhir. 

In the month of SJjawwal of this same year, Ikhtivar- 
nd-Dln-i-Kurez, from Multan, made a great number of 
Mughals captive, and sent them to the capital; and the 
city of Dihli was decorated for this success of the Na$iri 
dynasty 4 . In this year likewise, on Friday, the 17th of 

ft mere continuation of the sentence above there can be no doubt os to who is 
referred to, and, as the nominative to a passive verb is never expressed in the 
Persian language, it is not astonishing that oar author does not use it here. 
The words above are “the interview with Sher Shan [lit. tf/’Sher Shan] was 
attained or acquired,” not “had an interview/’ but what proves —except the 
previous sentence# which is dear enough—the superiority ©r inferiority of the 
two persons, I am at a loss to diseem. 

It is the Taba£&t-i-Akbar{, not Firiahtah—for he is a mere copyist of the 
former work, as I have often shown here already—who takes the Sul^in, who 
never left Dihit that year, to the Bfeh, and says that Siler Khan joined him 
there, but does not mention anything about 20,000 horse. The same work 
takes the Sulfan to Multan and Ochch&h. the former of which places he is 
therein stated to have reached on the 6th of Rabf’-ul-AwvraJ, 648 H. In this 
case cur author has only been mistaken far tfu Sultan 1 See the account of 
Malik Tzz-ud-Dini Bftlban-i-Kaahlu Khan, in the next Section. 

1 The printed text turns Kaahlu Khiirw-Baihan into Laahkar Kha n, and in 
ELLIOT [voL ii. page 350] it is -so translated, and Thomas [P<athI N Kings, 
jttge 125] turns Sbper Khan into the brother of Ulugh Khan 1 He was his 
uncle's son —his cousin merely. • 

* Marat is a well known place on the route from Dihlf to Ochchah. 
41 Mlrat" is utterly impossible. One is W. of Dibit, and the other E. A 
person would go a little out of his way to go to Multan from Dihli by way of 
“ Aflraif See the account of Ulugh Khan, and Elliot, vol. ii. page 35a 
Our author west as far as the river Jhifem to see the captives off. 

4 It is strange that no particulars ane given respecting the capture of these 
Mughal prisoners by Ikhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Kurez from, not at, Multln, which 
caused Dihlf to be decorated. It is not even refereed to in the account 
of Ulugh Khan. It was quite time to gain some success—although this is a 
very doubtful one—over the Mughals, for they were continually encroaching 
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the month of Zt-^a'dah, Kazl Jalal-ud-Dtn, Kasant, re¬ 
signed his existence to the most sublime dynasty—the im¬ 
maculate Ruler of the Universe. 

Sixth Year: 649 h. 

• 

Malik ’Izz-ud-D!n, Balban-i-Kaghlu Khan, having com¬ 
menced to act in a refractory manner at Nag-awr, in this 
year the august standards moved towards that place, upon 
>vhich Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kagfclfi Khan, presented 
himself and made his submission, and the sublime stand¬ 
ards returned [to the capital *]. 

Subsequently to this, Malik Sher Khan marched from 
Multan* against Ochchah, and Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Bal- 
ban-i-Kashlu Khan, pressed on from Nag-awr towards 
Ochchah, and went to Malik §h er Khan [in his camp] and 
was detained, and relinquished the fort of O chch ah to 
him t , and, leaving it, turned his face towards the capital. 

upon the Panjib, and by and by we shall find them permanently located on 
the banks of the Blab. This is the affair out of which Firishtah, but not the 
Tabajcat-i-Akbari, makes Sher Shin take Ghaznin from the hfughals referred 
in note •, page 690, and in the account of Sher Khan in the next Section. 

Some time previous to this, in 647 H., Malik Saif-ud-DIn, Hasan, the 
Karlugh, who was able to hold his territory of Banian notwithstanding the 
Mughals, advanced from that tract to attack MultSn, which fief Malik 
Dalban-i-Kashlu Khan then held, together with Ochchah. He advanced 
from Ochchah to drive away the Karlugh army. An engagement ensued near 
Multan, Hasan, the Karlugh, was slain, but his people kept his death secret — 
although a party of horsemen, in Malik BaJban’s army, devoted themselves to 
kill the Karlugh chief- and Malik Balhan was under the necessity of delivering 
up Multan, which he had entered after the engagement. We must suppose 
that Hasan’s eldest sob— the Malik Nagir-ud-liin, Muhammad—hereafter to 
be mentioned, took the command of the Karlugh army, to whom Malik Balhan 
had to surrender Malta*, which Malik Sher Khan shortly after recovered from 
them, when he installed there his own retainer—Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn-I-Kurez, 
above alluded to. See the account of Sher Khan in the next Section. 

I have already mentioned how eastern cities are decorated. Compare 
Elliot also here, 

* Ulugh Khan's brother was put in charge of Nag-awr. 

■ In his account of Malik Balban, in the next Section, our author says Shen 
Khan advanced from Tabarhindah and Lahor upon Uchchah. 

7 In Elliot, voL it page 351, this is rendered "but he,was captured in hit 
encounter with Sher Khin and quietly surrendered the fort.” No encounter 
whatever took place between them, and the event happened precisely as our 
author relates above. The details of it will be found in the account of 
Balban-i-Kashlti Khan and of Sher Khan in the next Section, which sec. 
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On Sunday, the 17th of the month of Rabi’-ul-Alchic. 
649 H., he presented himself at the sublime Court, and the 
fief of the district and city of Budi'un * was assigned to 
him. 

In this year, Jikewise, on Sunday, the 10th of the month 
of Jamadt ul-AwwaJ, for the second time, the Ka;i-ship of 
the realm, together with the jurisdiction of the capital *, 
was entrusted to this servant of the state, Minhaj-i-Saraj, 
by the sublime command ; and, on Tuesday, the 25th of 
the month of Sha’ban. the sublime standards moved 
towards Gwaliyur, Qjandiri. Nurwul k [Nurwur], and 

The TabaVat-i-Akbarl places this event immediately after the taking of the 
stronghold of Nurwur, instead of before, although our author says that the 
Sultin set out for Chandfri and. Malwah in Shn'ban. which is the eighth 
month of the year. 

• One of the two most important fiefs of the kingdom of Dihli in those 
days. 

That exceedingly trustworthy historian, Firijhtah, perpetrates a nice blunder 
here. He states immediately after the Nurwur affair, that “ Sher Kha n took 
Ghazntn from the Mughak. and, for some time, read the Khuthah and coined 
the money there in the name of Sultan Nijir-ud-Dtn " !! All this ridiculous 
nonsense is concocted from the afTair of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Kurez and the 
Mughuls mentioned previously by our author. ElmunstoNK is also led 
away by this nonsense, through the translations of that writer's work, and 
MaksHMan and some others of the compilers of ludian history follow suit of 
course. The last-named writer adds that it is the only irruption recorded from 
that quarter during the period of “ authentic history." So much for the 
authentic history. See page 694, and account of SJjer Shan in the next 
Section. 

• This refers to his duties as Kali no doubt, but the word used in the text is 

“jurisdiction, authority, sway, &c., and does not mean magistrate, 
although it might, in a proper place, mean magistracy. 

1 There is no doubt respecting the name of this place: Nurwul and Nurwur, 
or Nirwul and Nirwur, are one and the same thing, the letters, and J in 
Hind! being interchangeable. It is no doubtful place, and lies some 40 miles 
east of Bhupal, in Lat 23° 18', Long. 78°. The other places mentioned with 
it indicate its whereabouts. The majority of the best copies of the text have 
,V' Chahar-i-Ajar, and one but in Af 6 S. j and j are often con¬ 
founded. It is probably the Manner in which a Musalman, and a foreigner, 
would write »j*V Chaharjob — by putting j to represent the sound 

of Sanskrit If The word here written , 1 *'— afar or aehdr, in one copy of 
the text, in the account of Nusiat-ud-Dm, Ta-yasa'l, in the next Section, has 
— ajarttah, which may be meant for — acharyah, j standing for . 

This Rajah is, probably, “ Chahacja Dtwa,” as referred to by Thomas 
[I’athXn Kings : pages 69-70], but it seems very doubtful whether he was 
ever tributary to I-yal-timish. The second word is, probably, meant for 
— Acharya—spiritual guide, or teacher, &c., only, in other places 
farther on, he is styled ,V' "**’j—Rinah of Ajir, and 0 '—that 

HincKl fellow, the Ajlri, or, of Ajari, and ’*>}/—Ranak of Ajart, and 
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Malwah, and, on this expedition, they reached near unto 
Malwah. Chahar. the AjAr, who was the greatest of all 
the R 5 es of that tract of country, who had about 5000 
horsemen well trained to arms, and 200,000 footmen, was 
routed ; and the fortress which had been constructed by 
him, among defiles and passes, was taken and plundered, 
and booty and captives fell into the hands of the Musal- 
man army. During this expedition the Khan-i-Mu'azzam. 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. displayed proofs of much energy 
and skill; and, in safety, and urftier the protection of God, 

and j*!*. Chahir And Jahir the Aj&ri, who tvas a Rannh, &c., all of 
which various designations make the identification difficult. 

In Sanskrit, Adlart means strict in the observance of religious ceremonies, 
and Acharaj and Acharya mean a spiritual guide or preceptor. Hodgson, in 
hi* “ Sketch of Buddhism ” contained in Part I., Vol. 2nd, of the “Transac¬ 
tions op the Ro. As. Soc. for 1829,” P*fi e5 * 3 ' and 245, mentions the 
Vajra Achiryas. He says “The Bandyas are divided into two classes ; those 
who follow the Vihya-tharya , and those who adopt the Akhyantara-eharya — 
words equivalent to the Grihastita isram and Vtlirdgt dsram of the BrAJimantu. 
The first class Is denominated Bhihshu; the second, Vajra Acharya.” 
This last term Is evidently similar in some way to the same name applied 
to this great “Rae.” See also the account of this affair, in the notice of 
Ulugh Kha n in the next Section, and compare Eli. tor, vol. ii. page 351. 

The Tartkh-i-Muharak-Shahf styles him ys Uy>—Harja Dtw, and the 
Tajkarat-ul-Muluk y.s — Hahir Diw—hut in all probability the, is 
merely ^ or g with the points omitted, as no Hindu name would have the 
peculiar 'Arabic £—and says he had 60,000 horse and 200,000 foot, but these 
latter would be mere rabble in any case, that he was one of the Rajahs of 
Chandtri and Malwah, and that, on the may hack from this expedition, the 
fortress of Nurwur or Nirwur was taken. 

The Tabalfat-i-Akbori states that the Suljan marched against ys ^(* 1 — 
Afihar Diw, with a large army, on the 6th of Sha'han of this year, mentions 
the number of the hostile troops as given by our author, and that a great lwttle 
look place in which Achar Dlw was overthrown, a/fer which his stronghold 
was taken by assault, and the Sultin returned to Dihll. 

Firightah copies the above, but styles him y*'- [the MS. used by Dow 
however appears to have had ys —Sahir Dfw] and adds that he had 
very recently built this stronghold of Nurwur or Nirwur, which, in BRtr.cs* 
revised text, is turned into.y—Tirur, which, of course, is totally incorrect. 

According to ToD [vol. i page 89], this stronghold was erected by a branch 
of the Cuihivaha [he probably means the } 4 y— -Kajhwahah—Rajputs] 
and was "a celebrated fortress” and “the abode of the celebrated Raja Nala, 
whose descendants continued to hold possession throughout all the vicissitudes of 
the Tatar and Moghal dominion, when deprived of it by the Muliratlas,” &c. 
Of course ; who ever heard of Rajputs being overcome by MusalmSns except 
by accident or mistake or some black treachery, according to the Rajput 
romances? Our author, consequently, must be wrong, and the Rajputs right. 
It seems strange that such a great Kanah as this was is not mentioned by the 
Rajput annalists. 
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the sublime standards moved hack again towards the 
capital. 

Seventh Year : 650 h. 

The sublime standards returned to Dihll on Monday, 
the 23rd of the month of Rabt'-ul-Awwal, 650 H, after 
which, for a period of seven months, attended by auspicious 
fortune and increasing felicity the Sultan continued at 
the illustrious seat of government, and, during this period, 
was engaged in the diffusion of goodness and establishing 
usages of justice and equity. 

On Monday, the 22nd of the month of Shawwal of this 
year, the Sultan departed in the direction of Lohor with 
the intention of marching to Ocjjchah and Multan 1 , and 
at the time of bidding farewell, in the vicinity of Kaithal, 
the Sultan bestowed upon the author a special honorary 
robe, together with a horse with complete furniture and 
trappings ornamented with gold, and a saddle. 

During this march all the Khans, Maliks, and Amirs of 
the adjacent parts, assembled and attended the sublime 
stirrup; and Kutlugh Khan from the territory of Bhianah 1 , 

* Rendered In Elliot, “in great comfort and splendour.” The original 

is ;—• l* 

* The I. O. L, MS. t R. A. S. MS., the best Paris MS., and printed text here, 
have “the Suljan departed towards Lohor and Ghaznin by the way of 
Ochchah and Muhin”!! The Editors of the printed text must have had 
peculiar ideas of their own on geographical matters not to have detected this 
blunder of the copyists. Where Qhaznin ? where Lohor ? The word sx^+tj* 
in the original text has been turned into by the copyists of the three 
former, but a very little discrimination would have convinced any one of the 
utter impossibility of its being correct. The Calcutta text, however, is faithfully 
followed in Elliot. See vol. ii. page 352. 

What was the object of proceeding in the direction of Lihor with the inten¬ 
tion of marching to Multan and Ochchah does not appear, unless it was 
to deprive Sher Khan, Ulugh Khan’s kinsman, of those places and their 
dependencies, and restore them to Malik Balban-i-Kaghln Khan [which was 
done], and that this was the first move in the Rayfeani plot,, which the latter 
Malik supported against Ulugh Khan; for, as yet, Malik Sfo er Khan had not 
left the country, and Malik Balban was feudatory of Buda’tin. The Mughal 
raids may possibly have been the cause ; but, whatever it may have been, the 
Bfeh was the farthest point reached npon this occasion. See the account of 
Balban-i-Kashlii Khan in next Section. | 

4 Turned*into “Sihwan” and “Sihwan” respectively in the X a bafcat-i- 
Akbar? and Firiihtah, and the latter has the impossible for j* ift the 
title of ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Kaohlu Kh an. 
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and Tzz-ud-DIn, Balban-i-Kas&lQ' Khan, frbm Buda'un, 
with their respective foilowings, accompanied the sublime 
standards to the boundary of the river Biah. ’Imad-ud- 
Din-i-Rayhan [at this time] secretly subverted the mind 
of the Sultan and the Maliks towards Ulugh Kh 5 n-i- 
A’gam, and their minds were greatly changed. 


Eighth Year: 651 h. 

When the new year came round, on Tuesday, the 1st * of 
the month of Muharram, 6ji H., command was given to 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. from the encampment at Haslrah’, 
to proceed to his fiefs*, the territory of Siwalikh and HansL 
When the Khan-i-Mu'azzam. in conformity with that 
command, reached Hansl, the Sultan, with his forces, in 
the beginning of the month of Rabi'-ul-Awwal of this same 
year, returned to the capital, and changed the feelings of 
the grandees [as well as] the offices [they held*]. 

In the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, the masnad of the 
Wazlr-ship was transferred to the 'Ayn-ul-Mulk', the 
Nijam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, Junaidi*, and to Malik 

* The Calcutta text turns him into Lashkar Kh an, but such a name does not 
occur throughout the whole of our author's work. 

• In the next Section, the last day of Muharram. 

* This name is doubtful, and I fail to recognize the place. It is scarcely 
written twice exactly alike in any of the copies of the text collated, but it 
certainly is not “ Rohtak.” In the different copies of the text it is —i r - 0 4 
—■■*—J— »jrs —or and or and the like. 

• Both here and in the account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section, in 
Elliot [voL ii. pages 352 and 370], this is translated “ his estates in the 
Siwalik /tills; 1 * but they were exceedingly extensive estates. Ulugh Khan held 
the frovinee of Hansi and the Siwalikh in fief, which then appears to have 
been the peculiar appanage of the Aratr-i-Hajib. 

a In Elliot, “directed his attention to the nobles and public affairs," but 
the context plainly shows what is meant, and it is to be presumed that the Sul(an, 
during Ulugh Khan’s tenure of office, directed his attention to public affairs 
and to the great also. 

1 This title, signifying the eye of the stale , like the following, signifying the 
regulator of the coustlry i &c., is a mere title peculiar to Wazirs. Muhammad 
was the name of the person in question. 

a Firishtah asserts that ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayban was a protege of Ulugh 
Khan’s, but,'as this is not contained in the TabaVat-i-Akbari, and is not 
referred to by our author, I am inclined to doubt its corjnetbess. The 
Dakhanl historian also refers to the ’Ayn-ul-Mulk, as if he were a foreigner 
whom chance had brought to Dihli. 
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Saif-ud-Dtn, I-bak-l-Ka§hll Khan, the Amfr-i-Hajib and 
Ulugh BAr-Bak [the Lbrd Chamberlain and Chief Master 
of the Ceremonies'], who was the brother of the Khan-i- 
Mu’ajjam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. the fief of Karah was 
given, and he was sent thither. In Jamadl-ul-Awwal like¬ 
wise, ’Imad-ud-Dln-i-Rayban became Wak!l-i-Dar 4 [Re¬ 
presentative in Dar-bar], and the Sultan [and his forces], 
with the object of removing Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam—may 
his power endure!—moved from the capital towards Hansl*. 
’Imad-ud-Dln-i-Rayhan brought I£a?! SJjams-ud-Din. of 
Bhara'ij [to the capital], and on the 27th of the month of 
Rajab, 651 H., transferred to him the Kazf-ship of the 
realmUlugh Khan-i-A'zam moved from Hans! and 

1 Compare ELLIOT (ere, where Malik Kithll Kh an is divided into two, mid 
one half of him is made “ lord chamberlain,” instead of his being deprived of 
the uffice because of his relationship to Ulugh Khan, and his other half, as 
“Ulugh Mubarik Aibak,” is sent to Karra I! Bar-Bak is an officer, 
equivalent to the Bar Begi of the Persian Court 

< Briggs is perfectly correct in reading Wakil-i-Dar, since " waklldar" is 
meaningless ; but he is wrong in translating it "officer of the door," one “who 
superintends the ceremonies of presentation,” for the meaning assigned to the 
words by Vollkrs is correct- procurator palatii regii, i. e. vicarius. Wash no 
doubt means Prime Minister from the time of the first Khalifahs down to the 
present time, as in Turkey and Persia at this moment. Blochmann, in his 
translation of the A’in-i-Akhori [vol. i. rage 527], translates “ VaUi" [Wakll] 
as “prime minister,” and “ I'arir ” [Wazir] as "minister of finances.” I 
refer to the pre-Mughal period j but even as regards the reign of Akbar, who, 
being half a Hindu, and not half a MusalmSn, and who, hatihg the very name 
of Muhammad and Ahmad, delighted in making innovations contrary to 
Muhammadan usages, this rendering would furnish matter for much argument; 
but what I refer to in this place is WakIl-i-Dar, or Wakil-i-Dar-har— for 
the two arc equivalent—to which the Musalmin writers assign the following * 
significations :—f j 3 J>0 t>*t j* 

A Wakll is, essentially, a person entrusted to act in the absence of another— 
a substitute, alter ego, locum tenens ; but, at the same time, it must be 
remembered, that the office of Wakil-i-Dar is different from that of Nayab-i- 
Mamlikat—Deputy or I.ienterant of the kingdom—as shown distinctly at 
page 70a. Ulugh Khan was made Nayab-i Mamlikat in 647 h., and not 
Waktl-i-Dar, which office ’Imad-ud-Dfn-i-Rayban obtained after Ulugh Khan 
was sent to his fief; but ’Imad-ud-DSn did not become Wazir, for the first line 
of this paragraph of the text above shows, that Muhammad, Junaidi, was the 
Wartr. The term, Rayban, is applied to a slave or eunuch generally. See 
also note *, page 635. 

This is related differently in the account of Ulugh Khan in the next 
Section, which see. 

1 Out autflbr's own office. See also the account of Ulugh Khln farther 
oft. It was in this year, 651 h., that he gained great successes over the 
RijpQts. 
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retired to Nag-awt, and the fief of Hansi, together with 
the office 7 of Amtr-i-Hajib, was entrusted to Prince Rukn- 
ud-Din [Flruz Shah *], and in the month of glja'ban [on 
the 17th] the Sultan [with his forces] returned to the capital. 

In the beginning of Shawwal of this year, the Sultan 
marched from Dihli for the purpose of securing* Oehchah 
and Multan. On arriving in the vicinity of the river biah, 
a force was despatched towards Tabarhindah. 

Previous to this, Malik ijher Khan-i-Sunkar had with¬ 
drawn from an engagement on the banks of the Sind *, and 
had retired towards Turkistan ; and Ochchah, Multan, and 
Tabarhindah, had been left in the hands of his dependents. 
On Monday, the 26th of the month of ^'-Hijjah of this 
year, they were gained possession of, and were made over 
to the charge of Arsalan Khan. Saniar-i-Qjast 1 . and the 

7 The word here used——does rot mean “ interest." 

* Among the names of N»?ir-nd-Din’s offspring in the list, at page 672, this 
name is given, together with the 'names of three others. These must have 
been mere children, as Nl?ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, himself, was only bom 
in 626 it., and now only in his twenty-sixth year. The fief as well as the 
office of Amir.i-Hajib must have been held by Deputy in this case, by some 
creature of 'Imid-ud-Dfn-i-Kaybin’s clique, but only for a very short lime. 
The mention of Na;ir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah's offspring fully disproves the 
statement of the Tal>akM-i-Akharf, and some other works, as to his having 
had but one' wife—he may have had only one at a time—for, as yet, Ulugh 
Khan’s daughter had borne him no offspring. See page 714. 

1 The word is here used, which has different meanings, “ Subduing ” 
is rather too strong, as the object was merely to obtain possession of those 
places from Malik Sher Kh an's dependents, and to place them under the 
charge of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Arsalin Khan i-Sanjar, as will be detailed in the 
account of him farther on. Malik Kurez, Sher Khan’s deputy at Mult&n, had, 
only two or three years before [in 648 II. j, sent Mughal captives to Dilill, 
which caused such rejoicing. * 

■ The TahakSt-i-Akbari says "Sher Khan sustained a defeat at the hands of 
the Sindian,” and Firishtab copies with some blunders of his own ; but, as 
the first mentioned work agrees in every other respect with our author’s 
statements here, “the banks of the Sind" have, evidently, been mistaken for 
Sindian. 

7 A few copies of the text, but of the more modem ones, including the best 
Paris MS., have “ Sher Khan had retired from an engagement with the 
infidels of Sind ”—but those words appear to be a mistake for a— ,\£ 
as in the translation above. 

* Our author, in the next Section, says nothing about this movement towards 
Uchchah and Multan, merely that the fief of Taharhindah was assigned to 
him, and that previously [subsequently 7 ] he held the office of Wakil-i-Dar, 
He joined Ulugh Khan from Taharhindah, when the latter starched from 
Nag-awr to oust Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan from power. 

In the account of Malik Balban it is stated that he, having been ousted from 
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Sultan [with fiis forces} retired fronH the banks of the 
Blah', and, in the same manner, returned to the capital. 

Ninth Year: 652 h. 

When the year 65 2 H. commenced, the river Jun was 
passed, and, in the vicinity of the Koh-payah [skirt of the 
mountains] of Bardar and Bijnor 4 many successes were 
gained, and vast booty acquired. 

Uchchah by Sher Khan . who had previously obtained possession of Multin, 
went to Court and was made feudatory of Budi’un, and that, subsequent to 
this, hostility having arisen between Sher Khan and the Maliks of the Court, 
SheT KJjnn left the country and retired into Turkistan, but no battle whatever is 
referred to. Subsequently—previous to the year 655 H., in 653 H. or 654 H. 
—Malik Bolban had been again put in charge of U chch ah and Multan, and 
had made overtures to Huliku Khan, the Mughal, who ruled over I-ran on 
the part of his brother, the Great Ka'an, Mangu, and had asked for a Mughal 
Shahnah. or Commissioner. 

In the account of Malik Sher Khan on the other hand, our author states 
that the reason, why Sher Khan retired towards Upper Turkistan to proceed 
to the urdu of Mangu JJa'an, was, that, when his cousin, Ulugh Khan, was 
banished from the Court through Tmad-ud-Din-i-Rnybon's intrigues, and 
proceeded to Nlg-awr, strife went on between the cousins on the banks 
of the Sind. 

In the account of Ulugh Kh* n , the inarch towards the upper provinces in 
650 H. is mentioned when the Rayfcani plot took place, but "no reference 
whatever is made to Sher Kh an ’ s retirement, nor to any fighting. Under any 
circumstances Sher Khan could not have remained long absent from Hind, os 
he joined the Sult&n’s brother, Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas'ud Shah, in 652 H., 
at L&hor, which territory, a fact to which 1 hare before drawn attention, 
appears to have been then severed from the sovereignty of Dibit. There is a 
great deal of mystery about Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah’s movements, but 
further mention of him, with reference to the Mughals, in the last Section, will 
throw Ame more light upon them. 

1 It must he borne in mind that all the references in these pages to the Biah, 
and the banks of the Blah, refer to that river when it flowed in its mart bed 
which ran about midway through the Bari DS-ab, and Shamali Kachhi Do-all, 
and joined the other rivers of the Panjab ten miles north of Ochchah : other¬ 
wise, to advance to the Blah as it now flows, to operate against Multan and 
Uchchah. would he of no more effect than advancing to the Gang or JGn for 
the purpose. I shall have to refer to its change of bed farther on. 

4 As in all the copies of the teat—Bijnor and —Bijnor [the Bijnour 
of the Indian Atlas]. It is a place of considerable antiquity, with many ruins 
still to be seen. 

The very “ candid ” writer, our author, makes no other mention of this 
affair in the account of Ulugh Khan—in fact, it is not even alluded to. The 
Talwhat-i-Akbart, however, refers to it, but is evidently quite at sea as to the 
geography, as I shall clearly prove. That work stales, that, in 652 H., the 
Sul]in " marched an army into the boundaries of the Koh-payah [skirt of the 
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On Thursday, the 13th of the* month of Mufcarram of 
this year, the river Gang was crossed [by the Sul$an and 
his troops] in front of Mii-pOr, and in the same manner, 
keeping along the skirt of the mountains, the force pro¬ 
ceeded as far as the banks of the river Rahab. During 
the$e holy expeditions, on Sunday, the 15th of the month 
of Safar, at Tlklah-Bani *, Malik Ra;i-ul-Mulk, 'Izz-ud- 
Din, Durmashi 4 [Durmashani ?], attained martyrdom. On 

mountains] of Bijnor, and, having obtained great booty, crossed the river Gang 
at the Mla-pur {another MS. Mahi-pur] ferry, and, keeping along the skirt of 
the mountains, reached the river Bihat (which is the Jhilain];" and that, “ at 
Talkah-mSni—j 1 - —{another MS. J U «£], on Sunday, the 15th of §afar, 

of that year [652 H.], Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Rajt-ul-Mulk, whilst in a stoic of 
intoxication [/] was martyred hy the Zamlndars of Kaithal and Kuhfam. The 
Sultan, to avenge his blood, having gone to Kaithal and Kuhfam, indicted 
chastisement upon the contumacious of that part, and then proceeded towards 
Buda’un,” &C. If any one will take the trouble to look at a map, it will he 
at once seen what after absurdity this is, and what ignorance it displays. The 
author of that work evidently wrote without attending to the geography, and 
has .mistaken Kajhehcr for Kaithal—had he not added Kuhfam by way of 
riveting his blunder, 1 should have imagined Kaithal an error of the copyist— 
and so made a precious hash of the two expeditions, and made one of them, as 
well as mistaking a place situated in-Lat. 29 0 49', Long. 76° 28', for another—a 
tract of country—more than three degrees farther east. Firightah follows, 
implicitly, thus proving that, in this instance certainly, he did not see our 
author's work. He, however, leaves out the name of Tiklah-llani 
altoget^r. The simple mention of Budarin should have been sufficient to 
hove guided the author of the first work to —Katheher, or 

—Katheher, as it is also written. 

* In the original jb la some copies Tiklsh-Minf [ jL <l£j], Tllkah 

or Talkah-Bant [jb JCt], Tiklah-BamI [^b JCj], Tanklah-Bani [jb Jdr], 
Tanklah-Fant [,jl< and also Sakah-Mant [jL JL], The first men¬ 

tioned is oontaiaed in the majority of the best copies. The identification of 
places is very difficult in the Indian Atlas sheets, as well as in other less 
valuable maps, from the manner in which the names of places are written. 
For example, in Sheet No. 67, the word Tjlak, in the name Tilak-pur, is 
written TiUok-poor, Tilth- poor, Tilloci-poor, and the like, just according to 
the fancy of the different surveyors or engravers. In my humble opinion, in 
the case of survey maps, at least, the local name, written in the vernacular, 
should be first obtained, and then, after transliteration, inserted in the map, the 
long and short vowels being properly marked, as well as guttural, nasal, as- 

- pirated, and other peculiar, letters, and then the .public would not be at the 
mercy of Gazetteer writers and their crude theories. A recent article in the 
Bengal Asiatic Journal , No. iv. of 1874, by Mr. F. L. Growsc, is very much 
to the point 

There ii a place called Tigrec Barehnct in the sheet referred to in Lat 29 0 , 
Long. 79° 40' ; what the vernacular may be I cannot tell. 

* That most absurd blunder, whereby an innocent man is turned into a 

drunkard ', occurs in the above passage. The author of the T a ^ajfat-i-Akbarl 
read the word —Thrnnaahl (which signifies that he was a native of u i*,j 

Y y 
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the following Sty, the ifth of Safar, the Sultan of Islam, 
io order to avenge that act, inflicted such a chastisement 
upon the infidels of Kafheher as [the people of] that 
territory will remember for the rest of their lifetime, and 
[afterwards] departed towards Buda'fin ; and, on Thursday, 
the 19th of the month of Safar, the district of Buda'On 
became adorned with the magnificence and dignity of his 
auspicious canopy of state and sublime standards. The 
Sul(an halted there for nine days, and, after that, decided 
upon a return to the capital. 

On Sunday, the 6th of the month of Rabt’-ul- Awwal, the 
Wazarat-i-Mamalik 7 [Wazlr-ship of the realm] fell to the 
charge, for the second time, of the Sadr-ul-Mullc, Najm-ud- 
Din, Abu-Bikr; and, on Sunday, the 20th of Rabi’-ul- 
Awwal, within the limits of Kol, the Sultan honoured this 
vassal of the dynasty [the author] with the title of Sadr-i- 
Jahan*—the Almighty long preserve him in the sove¬ 
reignty !—and, on Saturday *; the 26th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 
the capital, Dihli, was reached. 

The Sultan continued at.Dihli for a period of five 

—Darmash, or that his family, originally, came from a place so called. The 
same name has already occurred. See page 489; and note 4 ], as 
“ in intoxication" whilst Firight&h, by way of clenching the abuiT^ty, and 
showing plainly whence he obtained his information, puts an additional word 
i. e. —“in a stale of intoxication 11 ! 1 

1 had some faith in the '2ab a ^ at 'i'Akbari before 1 compared its statements 
with respect to this Shams! dynasty. I found it a mere transcript, with verbal 
alterations, of our author’s statements, plus the geographical and other 
blunders referred to. All this shows what errors may be made even by native 
Mub&rnmadan compilers of Indian histoiy: .what then may we not expect 
from European compilers who axe wholly dependent on translations for their 
materials? ( * 

7 At page 352 of Elliot, vol. ii., “waiir" is not translated at all, and, a 
few lines under, “ 'waHldar” is translated “ prime minister" but here Wanr-i- 
Mamilik Is rendered “minister." Now it is clear, from our author's state¬ 
ments, that Waktl-i-Dar and Wazir are totally distinct offices, and, therefore, 
the former office, as described by the Muhammadan authors, is no doubt 
correct ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayban was still Wakfl-i-Dar at this period. 

No mention of Abu-Bikr’s [“Abu Bakr ” must be “Turin!”] obtaining 
the Waafr-ship is made in the account of Ulugh Kha n, although it enters into 
much more detail of these events. 

8 Compare ELUOT : vol. li. page 353. In Akbar’s reign, the §adr-i-Jahan 
was the Chief Justice and Administrator of the Empire. See Blochmann’s 
translation of the AIn-I-Akbabi. 

• Saturday, net Tuesday, is correct, for, if Sunday is the 20th, how is it 
possible for the 26th to be Tuesday ? 
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tion. A party of Amiri now interposed between the two 
personages 1 [the Sultan and Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah}, 
and spoke words of peace, and ’Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayban 
was the cause of discord on both sides, until, on Saturday 7 , 
the 22nd of gltawwal of this same year, the Sultan of Islam 
commanded that 'Imad-ud-Din-i-Rayhan should be sent 
to Buda’un, and that that territory should be his fief; and 
that accommodation was effected. 

On Tuesday, the 17th of the month of Zi-Ka’dah, after 
vows, pledges, and stipulations, Malik Jalil-ud-Din, Mas’ud 
SJiah. and the whole of the Amirs and Maliks presented 
themselves, and [the province of] Lohor became the fief of 
Malik Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah 8 ; and, attended by security 
and felicity, 1 the Sulfan and his forces entered the capital 
city of Dihli, under a fortunate star, on Tuesday, the 9th of 
the month of Zi-J^ijjah—May Almighty God ever adorn the 

* The original —J }.» / as aheve. The' persons referred to are the 

Sul(an and his brother, bul Ulugh Shin was also concerned. Compare 
Ei.liot also here. 

3 “ Wednesday" is utterly impossible, if Tuesday is the 17th of jJi-JCa'dah. 
In the account of Ulugh Khar it is said the 22nd of ShawwM was Saturday. 

* This is the first time Lihor has been referred to as a fief since it was taken 
by the Mughals in 639 H. It was still in ruins, and was not rebuilt until some 
time after. Some authors state that Jalal-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, held 
lJihor independent of the Dihli kingdom, and that he was countenanced by the 
Mughals. More on this subject will be found in the b&t Section. Even 
above it is not said that Lahor was conferred upon him; merely that it 
became his fief. 

In the account of Sher Khan in the next Section, it is stated that, on his 
return with honour from the urdii of the Great Ka’£n, Mangu Khan, in Turaa 
[this shows the state of the Dihli kingdom, when even Ulugh Iran's own 
cousin went to the Mu ghal Court], he, Sher Khan, joined Malik Jalal-ud-Dtn j 
hut there it is stated that contention arose between the latter and Sher Khan 
at last, that Jalal-ud-Din retired in disappointment, and that his dependents 
and followers fell into the hands of Sher Kha n's followers. This however, it 
must be borne in mind, bad nothing whatever to do with these events, and 
happened a year or two afterwards. Sher Khan then endeavoured to recover 
Tabarhindah from the feudatory, Malik TSj-ud-Dln, Arsalan Khan, but he, 
having sallied out to encounter him, Sher Khan had to withdraw. Swift 
messengers were sent after him from Dihli, and pledges were entered into [to 
induce him not to retire to the Mughals probably], and he was induced to 
proceed to Dihli, whither the feudatory of Tabarhindah was also summoned. 
The latter was sent to govern the fief of Awadh, and Sher Khan received back 
all the frontier fiefs he had previously held. Contention, however, again went 
on between him and Malik Balban-i-Kafhlu Sian as before, Tabarhindah and 
its dependencies were conferred Upon another Maiik, Nujrat Khan. Badr-ud- 
Dtn-i-Sunhar, and Sher Khan obtained another fief, as stated in note 
page 713, on* 1 note page 7*4, which see. 
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sublime standards of the Sulfan with the emblems of victory 
for the sake of his illustrious Prophet! 


Tenth Year : 653 h. 

When the new year of 653 H. came round,uncommon 
thing happened, and it was on this wise, that the decrees of 
destiny suffered the blessed heart of the Sul|an to change 
towards his mother, the Malikah-UJahan; and, as she was 
married [a second time] * to Kutlugh Kha n, command was 
given to both of them that Awadh should be their fief, and 
that they should proceed to it 1 . In conformity with this 
command, they repaired to their fief; and this circumstance 
happened on Tuesday, the 6th of the month of Muharram 
of this year. 

When the month of Rabl'-ul-Awwal came round, on 
Sunday, the 23rd of the same month, the Sult&n of Islam, 
—May his sovereignty continue !—entrusted to the charge 
of this servant of the state, MinhajJ-Saraj, under the same 
covenant as on a previous occasion, the Kazi-ship of the 
realm and jurisdiction over the capital city. Dihit. 

a There appears to have been some secrecy with respect to this match, and 
it is on aecourrt of the proceedings of the Sulfan’s mother ami her second 
husband that he is excluded from the account of the great Maliks. Compare 
Elliot here also. 

1 Some time previous to this period, but when or in what year is not stated 
—more than between the beginning of Na?it-ud-Dtn. Mahmud Sljah's reign, 
and the putting to death of Malik Kutb-ud-Dfn, Husain, the Ghurf, in the 
middle of 653 H.—Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Dfn, Yuz-Bak-i-Tughril Khan, who 
had previously held the fief of $innauj, having showed a rebellious spirit, 
Malik ^utb-ud'Dfn, J^usain, the Ghuri, was sent against him, and he 
succeeded in bringing Malik Yuz-Bak to the capital. The latter was then 
appointed to the charge of the fief of Awadh, and, subsequently, that of 
Lakhanawati was conferred upon him. Hostility arose between him and the 
infidels of Jaj-nagar who renewed their attempts against the Lakhanawati 
territory. Malik YOz-Bak was at first unsuccessful against them, but, at last,, 
he penetrated into their country, and appeared before its capital. After this 
success, Malik Yuz-Bak, who was continually acting contumaciously towards, 
the Court, assumed three canopies of state, invaded Awadh, and assumed the 
title of Sultan MugJiif-ud.Dfn. The kingdom of Dihit appears to have 
been in such a state of disorder that its ruler was powerless to oust him from 
Lakhapawa^i; and, subsequently, Malik Yuz-Bak invaded Klm-rud, but waa 
defeated and taken prisoner, and died. Further particulars will be found in 
the next Section, but our author gives not a single date, and his.accounts differ 
considerably. 
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In the month of Rabt'-ul-Akhir. they conveyed to the 
hearing of the SultSn a remark from Malik Kutb-ud-Dln, 
Husain, son of ’Alt, theGhuri.whowas Nayab [Lieutenant] 
of the kingdom, which was contrary to the sublime opinion, 
and, on Tuesday, the 23rd of Rabi’-ul-Akhir.he cited Malik 
Kutb-ud-Din, Husain ’, and ordered him to be arrested 
and imprisorrfd ; and that Malik obtained martyrdom *— 
Almighty God long preserve the monarch of Islam ! 

On Monday, the 7th of Jamadl-ul-Awwal, the fief 
of Mlrath was assigned to Malik KasJili Khan. Saif- 
ud-Din, I-bak, the Sultan! Shamst Ulugh Kutlugh-i- 
A'gam, the Bar-Bak [the full brother of Ulugh Khan-i- 
A’zam], after he had presented himself at court‘subsequent 
to his return from Kapah—The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
him 1 ! OnTuesday, the 13th of the sacred month of Rajab 
of this same year, the office of Shaikh-ul -1 slim [patriarch] 
of the capital was consigned to that Bayizld of the age, the 
Shaikh-ul-Islam. Jamal-ud-D 5 n, the Bustami”; and, in this 

* See the List at page 673 for his full titles. 

* This is another of our author’s mysteries and suppressions of facts. In his 
account of Ulugh Khan in the next Section, he says Ulugh Khan was made 
Nayab or Deputy of the kingdom, in 647 h., soon after his daughter was 
espoused by the Sult&n- On the banishment of Ulugh Kha n to his fief of 
Nag-awT is 650-51 H., through ’Imatk-ud-Dinri-Rayban's machinations, he 
was, of course, deprived of his office ; but, neither under this reign, nor in the 
account of Ulugh Khan, is it stated whom Ulugh Khan succeeded in that 
office, or who succeeded him ; but, from, the statement above, it is evident that 
Malik ^Hfh-ud-Dfn, ^nsain, was made Nayab when Ulugh Khan was sent 
to Nig-awr, and that he held the office up to this time. From what is 
mentioned about Malik Kutb-ud-Din, Husain, in the account of Ulugh Khan , 
where the latter’s return to Court is detailed, and ’Imid-ud-Dtn-i-Rayhin’s 
banishment, at the end of the year 652 H., it is also evident that the former— 
he was no slave either, but a free-born Ghuri noble of royal descent—held a 
high position in the state, second only to the Sul£an himself. His fate 
evidently was connected, in some way, with the IJiutlugh or Rayh&rti factions, 
from what is mentioned' respecting the occurrences of this year, in the account 
of Ulugh Kh<m : or, he may have merely been in the way of Ulugh Khan’s 
ambition, for, immediately after he- was got rid of, his extensive fief of 
Mlrath was given to Ulugh Khan’s brother. 

4 Upon his coming from Karra to pay hia respects to the Sultan.” Elliots 
vol. ii. page 354. 

1 He died in 657 H. 

4 Busjim is the name of a celebrated town in Khurasan, of which Jamal- 
ud-Din was a native, hence he is styled Bustaml, and Shaikh Abu-Yazfd or 
Biyazid is the name of the saint who has made Bustim so famous among 
Musa! mans. 'Some write the word B as Jim. See page 419. 
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month likewise, Malik Taj-ud-Din-i-Sanjar, the Sihwastinl’, 
managed to get out of Awadh, and ousted Tmid-ud-Dln-i- 
Rayhon from Bhara’ij, and he departed on a journey from 
this world. In the month of Shawwal of this year likewise, 
the Sultan with his forces departed from the capital towards 
Hindustan [i. e. east of the Jun] ; and, on Sunday, the 17th 
of the month of Zl-Ka'dah, Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam set out 
for Hans! for the purpose of organizing the affairs of the 
SiwSlikh contingent, and, having got those troops ready, 
returned to the capital, Dihli, with them*; and, on Wed¬ 
nesday, the 19th of the month of £1-Hijjah, at the close of 
this year, he joined the royal camp [with his con¬ 
tingent]. 

Previous to this a peremptory- command had been issued 
that Malik Kutlugh Khan [the Sultan’s step-father] should 
leave the province of Awadh, and proceed to the fief of Bha- 
ra'ij,and he had not obeyed that mandate ; and Malik Bak- 
Tamur*, the Rukni, was directed to proceed from the capital 
with a force and expel him [from Awadh], The forces on 
either side came in contact in the neighbourhood of Buda'- 
un and Malik Bak-Tamur was martyred. On this, the 
Sultan with his forces set out towards Awadh for the pur¬ 
pose of remedying this mishap ; and, on his arrival in that 
part, Malik ]£utlugh Khan retired before him, and the 

1 There are three Maliks mentioned in the next Section bearing a similar 
name and title, one Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kurct Khan, another, Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, who lived in this reign, and, at this period, held the fief of 
Buda’un, and a third, Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan-i-Sanjar, but the Taj-ud- 
Din-i-Sanjar, here referred to, must be a totally different person, and is not 
mentioned among those in the next Section. See also note 4 , page 704. 

In the account of Ulugh Kha n he is styled Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Mah- 
pethani [of the moon-like brow], “Out of the city of Awadh"—the ancient 
capital—is here meant, where he was confined. Further particulars will be 
found under Ulugh Khan, which see. Firishtah. who certainly did not obtain 
the names of persons from our author, turns him into TSj-ud-Din, the Turk. 

• On the 3rd of the month, £!-I£ijjah. In Mutiarrara, the first month of 
the year 654 H., the array reached the frontier of Awadh. 

• In some copies this name appears Bak-tam——but it is an error. 

What appears the long stroke of ^ is merely the way in which some writers, 
writing quickly, would write — Bak-Tamur ; hut the I. H. L. MS., 
R. A. S. MS., and Paris MB., have ^ or Rukni refers to Sultan 

Rukn-ud-Din, Firuz Shah, in whose reign this,Malik was raised to that 
dignity, probably. He is styled Malik Bak-Tamur-i-AoT Kfear> to the next 
Section. 

1 It i> said, in the next Section, that they met at Samri-mu. 
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SultAn moved towards Kalair'*. Ulugh Khan-i-A'sam 
[with a part of the army] followed in pursuit of Malik 
Kutlugh Khan, but did not meet with him, and, with great 
booty, he rejoined the Sultan's [camp] 


Eleventh Year : 654 h. 

When the new year, 654 H., came round, the Sultan’s 
forces, in the month of Mubarram, 654 H., having achieved 
that success 4 , attended with felicity and victory, and aided 
by the protection of the Creator Most High, the Sultan 
turned his face towards Dihli, and, on Tuesday, the 4th of 
Rabl’-ul-Akhir. 654 H., th%capital was reached. 

" When Malik Kutlngh Khan became aware that the Sul¬ 
tan’s forces had retired towards the capital, he began to appro¬ 
priate the territories of Karah and Manikpur, and between 
him and [the feudatory] Arsalan Khan. Sanjar-i-Qhast, a 
conflict took place, but the victory remained with Arsalan 
Khan *. As it became impracticable for Malik Kutlugh 
Khan to make further resistance in Hindustan, he deter¬ 
mined to move upwards [towards the Blah and Lahor] 
through the border tracts, and proceeded in the direction of 

* The name of this place is doubtful in all copies of the text, but is written 
Kiler or Kilair— —in the most trustworthy copies, The probability is 
that it refers to —-jP KaJiyar—a few miles north-east of Ru?kt. It is the 
remains of an ancient city. In some copies of the text the word 
Kirinjar, but, of course, the celebrated stronghold of that name is not, and 
cannot be, referred to. In the account of Ulugh Eh in , in the next Section, 
the scene of these events is said to have been near the frontier of Tirhut 

* Near Kasmandah, or Kasmandf, for it is written in both ways, on the 
16th of Rabj’-ul-Awwal. 

* It was a great success, certainly, not to catch a rebel. 

* Two Malika living at this time, whose names and titles are somewhat similar* 
and are thereby liable to he mistaken one for the other—one* Tij-ud-Dtn, 
Sanjar-i-Tes Khan ; the other* T5j-ud*Dtn, Arsalan Khan , Sanjar-i-Chast. 
The first-mentioned became Wakll-i-Dar and feudatory of Buda’fin in 654 H. . 
He was, subsequently, sent against JCutlugh Kh*n. but had to retreat; and, 
some time after, the fief of Awadh was conferred upon him. The latter had 
married the daughter ef Suljan Bahl-ud-Din* Tughrii the Mu'izzi [see 
page 544], and had great interest When Malik Shcr Khan retired from 
Sindh and Tabarhindah, Arsalan Khan was sent to Taharhindah. He was 
afterwards sent against gutlugh Khan, when feudatory of Awadh, ‘and was 
more successful, and compelled Kntlugh Shin's faction to disperse. This ia 
what is referred to above. See Maliks* Noe. XVII. and XIX., next Section. 
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SantGrand sought shelter among the independent [Hindu] 
tribes T . The Sultan with his forces moved from the 
capital, Dihll, on Monday, the 20th of Zi-Hijjah, to quell 
this sedition of his ; and, as the new year, 655 H.\ came 
round, the army, in that year, marched towards Santur, 

* Sec the account of Ulugh Shin, in the next Section, respecting Santur. 

1 There is not a word about “ the highlands " here, as given in Elijot 
[sot iL page 355). The word ltIj* is atade a tract of country in that work I 
The word* are—w-xj* u-y o^-" — H * above. 

The editor of the above-mentioned work adds, in a foot-note, that “ These 
two names are written ^-y and ,y— (var. jy~). The former is probably 
Ms war, and the hills the Arivalli mountains. Briggs says there is a town 
called Santpur, near Abu. Thornton has a “Santoo, eighty-four miles S.S.W. 
from Jodhpur"!! Where will they lead us next? They are entirely out, 
however, both in their latitude and longitude here, only about five degrees too 
far W. and S. !! Where "Mewdrf" where the Himalayah mountains? 
Perhaps il Bahrhlch" is near “Jodhpur” also. Firisfetoh turns into 
jpo* —JttDr—and jyfr- —jtt-pur— or, rather, the “revised text" of Briggs 
does. Dow has Sitnoor, as in the Taba^at-i-Akban, which proves that the 
MS. of Firijhtah used by him was correct, for in a MS. might be read, by 
a person not knowing what place was referred to, jys— The “revised” text of 
Firiihtah might be revised from other MSS. of that work with much 
advantage. 

There is some difficulty with respect to the exact meaning which our author 
desired to convey by the word u-'y — mamas —here, and uaL.1 ^.—mawasat 
used elsewhere. The latter word seems as. if intended for the plural form of it, 
according to 'Arabic ideas or, otherwise, for the 'Arabic word signifying 
“society,” “neighbourhood,” “fellowship,” &c. There Is also a Hindi 
word written in the same way— ^ry —meaning “refuge," ’“protection," 
“ retreat," "asylum," and the like, which might be used here : but, from the 
way in which the second form of the word, viz. oLy is used in the account 
erf Ulugh Kha n, and in other places farther on, respecting these events, !>uth 
words evidently refer to neighbouring independent Hindu tribes and the tracts 
they dwelt in, adjoining the Dihll territory, but not under the sway of the 
Dihll kings, and as such I shall ase the word here. 

The country of the Mews or Mewpis is certainly not meant, for Mew at is 
too far south-west. The events here recorded happened in and around the 
Upper Do-ab, in and near the lower ranges of the Himalayah mountains, as 
far east as the district of Tirhut, and as far as the Blah on the west. 

I have in my possession detailed geographical accounts of these tracts, but 
neither of the words used in the text is mentioned. There is a possibility 
that the name mauds is local, but, at the same lime, there seems but little 
doubt of their being the same, or one among the aboriginal Hindu tribes, 
referred to in Dalton’s Ethnology [pages 154, 221, 230, 231, 280], and in the 
Bom. Geogr. Journal, II. ol 1855, under tire name of Muasis, which is used 
like the term ^f—gamar—^ —by some native writers, 

applied to a nomad people of Hindustani. 

* These are the events of the next year, not of 654 H. In the account of 
Ulugh Khan it is slated that the Sultan's troops only began their march in the 
third month of 655 H. 
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and hostilities were commenced between the forces of Islam 
and the Hindus of the Koh-piyah [skirt of the hills]*. 
Kutlugh Khan was among that people; and a party 
among the Musalman Amirs, who were apprehensive, 
through being falsely accused, joined him *, but, as they 
had not the power to withstand [the Sultan’s troops], they 
consequently turned their backs [and retired], and Ulugh 
Khan-i-A'zam. by stroke of sword, turned that mountain 
tract upside down, and pushed on through passes and 
defiles to Silmur [i. e. Sirmur], and devastated the Koh *-i- 
Silmur [the hiH tract of Sirmur], and waged holy war as 
by the faith enjoined, over which tract no sovereign had 
acquired power, and which no Musalman army had ever 
before reached, and caused such a number of villainous 
Hindu rebels to be slain as cannot be defined nor numbered, 
nor be contained in record nor in narration*. 

Twelfth Year: 655 h. 

After withdrawing from thence [the hill tract of Silmur], on 
Sunday, the 6th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 655 H., Malik Saif-ud- 
Din, Ban Khan. I-bak, the Khita-i. sustained a fall from his 
horse and died from the effects of the injuries he sustained, 
and the Sultan’s forces turned their faces towards the 
capital, and, on Sunday, the 26th 4 of the month of Rabf- 
ul-Akhir. he reached the illustrious seat qf government, 
Dihll 

8 The Sub-Hiraalayah is here meant, not the hills of Mewat 

1 This is rendered in Elliot [vol. ii. page 356] “a party of nobles in the 
royal army, &c., went and joined them,” as if they deserted from the Sultan's 
army. The text, however, will not admit of this rendering, and the words are 
Jitji jt'i. (•*-' ifyJj' j The Musalman Amirs were not with the royal 

forces at this time. See under Ulagh Shan. 

* In a few of the more modem copies of the text jCafbak —town is used instead 
of Koh —mountain, hill-tract, &c. Silmur and Sirmur is one and the same 
thing. The chief town bore that name as well as the tract of country. For 
further particulars respecting this part, see the account of Ulugh Khan jn the 
next Section. There the HJ?ajr—fortress, or fortified town—of Silmur is 
mentioned. 

1 It was on the last day of Shawwll of this year, although some say the 
following day—the 1st of of Zi-^Ia’dah—that Rulcn-tid-Dtn, Khur Shah, the 
last of the Mulibidah rulers of Alamut, came down from his stronghold of 
Maimun-Dujt and presented himself before Hulaku Shan, the Mbghal. 

4 It was the 25th according to the statement in the account of Ulugh Khan, 
which see. 
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On the return of the victorious forces, Malik ’Izz-ud-Dln, 
Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, who, with the troops of O chch ah 
and Multan, was [then] in the neighbourhood of the banks 
of the river Blah ', advanced still farther [north-eastwards], 
and Malik I£utlugh Khan, and those Amirs who were in 
combination with him, joined Malik Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, 
and advanced to the limits of Man$ur-pur and Samanah *. 
When information of the movement of this faction came to 
the sublime hearing, Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam with the troops 
was appointed [to march against them], and, on Thursday, 
the 15th of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 655 H., he moved from the 
capital 1 * * * * * 7 . 

When Ulugh Khan ®-i-A'zam, with the forces under him, 
arrived near unto the army of the faction, so that between 
the two armies about ten kuroh [about 18 miles] distance 
remained, a party at the capital, such as the Shaikh-ul- 
Islam [patriarch], Jamal-ud-Dln, the Sayyid, Kutb-ud- 
Din, and Kazl Shams-ud-Din, the Bhara’ijt, wrote letters 
secretly, and despatched them to Malik Kutlugh Khan and 
Malik Tzz-ud-D'in, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan [urging them] to 
come to the capital, and that they would give up the gates 
[of the city] to them ; and every one within the city they 
were getting to pledge their support to this movement. 


1 Thus advance was made with an object, as will appear in the account of 

Ulugh Kha n. % 

1 gutlugh Khan and his faction, skirting the lower range of the Himalaya!); 
advanced towards the Btah, keeping north of Sirhind, and Balban-i-Kashlu 

Kha n moved up from the Multan district to meet him, along the banks of the 

Blah—which, at Lhat period, from our author’s remark in his account of 

Ballttn.i-Kas&lu Kha n, was the boundary of the Dibit kingdom. It flowed 
in its old bed at this period. See remarks on the “ Lost River ” in last 
Section. 

7 Our author’s account here differs considerably from lhat given in his notice • 
of Ulugh Khan, and that again differs, in a great measure, from the other two 
in his notice of Balban-i-Kashlu Kh an. Under Ulugh Kh an, our author 
states that, when he, with his troops, drew near to the rebels in the vicinity of 
Kaith&l, on thi 15 tM of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, certain persons at the capital wrote 
letters, &c- 

• He is again turned into his namesake, Balkan, by Fi right ah, who styles 
him The title of his namesake, however, was ’Irrt/j-ud-Din, BaJban- 

i-Kafihlu Khan. Ulugh Khan never went by the title of Tzz-ud-Din. The 
Tabafcit-i-Akbarf, which copies from our author, is perfectly correct, but 
Firishtah imagines that “Kaghlu [not Kaghli] Khan, IJlkim. of Sind” and 
’Izz-ud-Dio,' BaJban, was another person*altogether, and makes two persons of 
him in nearly every instance throughout his account of this reign. 
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and were entering into compacts, and making stipulations 
with them. Certain loyal informants [however] wrote in¬ 
timation of this sedition to Ulugh Khan-i-A'zam who, in 
consequence of this treason, from his camp, imparted infor¬ 
mation to the sublime Court respecting the fact of this 
disaffection on the part of a party of turban-wearers* 
[priest-hood], and requested, in the event of its being expe¬ 
dient in the sublime opinion, that a royal mandate should 
be issued by his Majesty unto them to the effect that 
those [among them] who held fiefs in the neighbourhood of 
the capital should repair to their respective fiefs, and that 
their return to the city again should be prohibited, by 
his Majesty's command, until that sedition should be 
quelled 1 . 

On Sunday, the 2nd of Jamadi-ul-Ajtjjir, 65 5 H., the man¬ 
date was issued that the Sayyid Kul;b-ub-Din, the Shaikh- 
nl-Islam, Jam 5 !-ud-Din, and K 5 zt Shams-ud-D 1 n. Bhara’- 
Ijl, should proceed to their fiefs. 

On their letters from the capital having reached Malik 
Kutlugh Khan and Malik 'Izz-ud-Dfn, Balban-i-Kashlu 
Khan, they, at once, without the least delay, marched 
from their position, with the whole of their forces, and 
pushed on towards Dihli. This forced march of theirs 
upon the capital, from their camp near Samanah, was 
begon on Monday, the 3rd of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir *, and they pushed on with such celftrity that they 
marched a distance of one hundred kuroh [about 180 
miles] in two days and a half; and, on Thursday, the 6th 
of Jamadl-ul-Akhir, they alighted at the Bagh-i-Jud [thq 
Jud Garden]*. The next morning, at dawn, after morning 

• Compare Elliot [voL ii. pages 356, 357] here j'-lv/j-j does not mean, 
“nobles. ” 

1 How is it possible that the hostile Maliks could have started on the 3rd of 
Jamldt-ul-Akhir, even if the information sent by the loyal parly arrived the 
same day as that in which the letters of the turhan-wearers reached the 
hostile camp 7 Ulugh Khan hod to despatch the news to the Sultan, at 
Dihit, and he had to issue his mandate to expel them ; and this, our author 
snys, he did on the and of Jamadi-ul-Akhir— the day before IM letters from the 
different partisans reached the respective campsl These two dotes cannot both 
be correct. 

1 The printed teat here haw a typographical error of sy- V- for j,» which 
is immediately after printed correctly, and the name occurs in a number of 
places In this Section and the next. In consequence of this slight mistake, 
this sentence is rendered in Elliot [voL ii. page 357}— “ they alighted at their 
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prayers, they made for the city gate, and made a circuit 
in the vicinity of the capital *, and, at night, pitched their 
camp in the suburbs of Dihll, between the Bagh-i-Jud. arid 
GilQ-kharl. and the city. 

When those Maliks and [their] forces, in expectation of 
the fulfilment of the promise [contained] in those letters, 
reached the Bagh-i-Jud. the favour of Almighty God was 
such that, two days previous to their arrival, the party 
disaffected had been sent away from the city; and, when 
those [hostile] Maliks became aware of their story, their 
proceedings became suspended*, and a command had 
issued from the Sultan’s court, so that they [the authorities] 
secured the city gates ; and, as the [royal] troops were 
absent from it, they made dispositions for defence. The 
Amir-ul-Hujjab [Lord or Head of the Chamberlains] ’Ala- 
ud-Dtn, son of Ayaz*, the Zinjani, and the Deputy Amtr- 
i-Hajib, and the Ulugh Kotwal-Bak [the great Lord, the 
Seneschal], Jamal-ud-Din, the Ntshapurl, with the Diwan- 
i-'Ariz-i-Mamalik [Muster-Master of the Kingdom], that 
same night, in organizing the fighting men for the defence 
of the city *, greatly distinguished themselves, and Amirs, 
heads of families, and respectable persons, were appointed 
to the ramparts. , 

gardens [plural] (outside the city),” &c. Immediately under, the same is 
repeated in the text, but printed correctly— j— but, in Elliot, Bagh-i- 
Jud is discarded altogether, and the words "gs.dens on the Jamna” are 
substituted, and the editor adds, in a note :—“the text has * Jtld,' which I take 
to be a mistake for Jtln =: Jumna !" When our author is perfectly correct 
he is, in this manner, made out to be wrong. 

From its situation, the Jud Ba gh is probably that which now goes by the 
name of the Bagh-i- Shalimar. some distance W. of the old city of Dibit. 

This affair will be found much more detailed in the account of Malik Balban- 
hKiafclu Khan. and of Ulugh Khan, farther on, and the Jud Garden is again 
referred to. 

1 There is nothing about -walls in this part of the sentence. 

* In Elliot [vd. iL page 357]—“they became very cautious in their pro* 
ceeding*,’’ &c. The original word gjls. here signifies delaying, suspending, 
.retarding, &c. 

>s He had succeeded, as Deputy of Ulugh Khan’s brother, Malik Saif-ud* 
iDtn, 1 -bak-i-Kafihll Khan, who had been sent to the fief of MIrath after Malik 
gutb-ud-Din, Husain, the Qhurt, had been got rid of. 

4 Malik Badr ud-Din-i-SunVar, the Ruml, feudatory of Bhtanah, also 
reached the capital with a body of troops, and this timely aid tended to the 
security of the cify. As usual with our author, he gives part of the details 
here, but retains the greater part of the particulars for his account of Balban- 
i-Kaflhlu Kha n, and Ulugh Shan, which see. 
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When the morning of Friday [the 7th of Jamadt-uU 
Alrhir] dawned, God Almighty prepared a pleasure [for 
them], and Malik ’Izz-ud-Dtn, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, 
proposed to retire. The other Maliks along with the 
Sultan's mother, the Malikah-i-Jahan, when they perceived 
that his intention was to be abandoned, all concurred in 
retiring. The greater portion of their following [however] 
did not accompany them at the time of their withdrawal, 
and took up their quarters in the vicinity of the city, and 
many of the great and notable persons among them sought 
to be admitted to terms, and presented themselves before 
the sublime court 7 ; and those [disaffected] Maliks retired 
towards the Siwalikh * [territory] foiled in their objects. 

When information of their intention [to march against 
Dihli, previously related] reached Ulugh Kban-i-A’zam. 
and the [other] Maliks and Amirs of the royal army, they 
moved from the position they were then in, and pressed 
forward towards the capital, until, when they arrived near 
unto it, the state of affairs became manifest to Ulugh 
Khan-i-A’zam. and he reached the capital again, safely, 
prosperously, victoriously, and triumphantly, on the 14th' 
of lamadi-ul-Ajchir—May Almighty God perpetuate the 
sovereignty of this, dynasty, and make lasting the fortune 
and power of this Khan-ship, and preserve the people of 
Islam, through His illustrious Prophet Muhammad 1 ! 

Subsequently to these events, on Wednesday, the 8th 
of the blessed month of Ramadan of this year, the masnad 
of the Wazlr-ship was entrusted to the Ziya-ul-Mulk, T 5 j- 
ud-Dtn, with the title of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and the masnad 
of the [office of] Ashraf-i-Mamalik 5 was committed to the 

7 That is, they presented themselves to make their submission, after terms 
were entered into, and do homage to the Sulgan. In the account of Malik 
Balhan-i-Kashlfi Khan, in the next Section, it is said that only 200 or 300 
followers accompanied him on his retreat. 

- The Siwalikh has been previously described. 

• Without even a skirmish having taken place between them ! So much for 
our ** candid and conscientious narrator. 11 

In the account of Ulugh Khan the date is the 10th of Jamadf-nl-Akhir. 

1 No further notice of Kutlugh Khan and his wife, the Sulfkn’s mother, 
occurs throughout this work, although our author, no doubt, was well aware 
of their fate j and it is not recorded anywhere else. They probably retired 
within the Mughal dominions, or remained with Kaghlu Klan in Sind. 

1 See note •, page 635, respecting these titles. 
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Sadr-ul-Mulk ; and, at the end of this year', an army of 
infidel Mughals from Khurasan reached the territory of 
Ogfcchah and Multan, and Malik 'Izz-ud-Dln, Balban-i- 
Kashlu Khan, entered into a compact with them, and 
joined the camp of their leader, the Nu-yin, Salin \ the 
Mughal. 


Thirteenth Year : 656 h. 

When the new year came round, and the month of Mu- 
barram, 656 H., was entered upon,,on Sunday, the 6th of 
Muharram, the sublime standards moved from the capital 
for the purpose of making holy war upon and reptelling the 
Mughal infidels, and a camp was formed in sight of the 
city of Dihli. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that 
on Wednesday, the 9th of this same month, Hulau [or 
Hulaku], who was the head of the Mughal infidels [in 
'Irak], fled discomfited before the troops of the Lord of the 
Faithful, Musta’$im B’illah, from the gate of Baghdad *. 

* In Zi-I?ijjah, the Inst month of the year, 

1 Elliot [voL ii. page 358] —"at the camp of SAlin-nmiAn "! This 
leader is styled Sari by our author in the account of Ulugh Khan, and Salt— 
r and I being interchangeable—in other places, and by other authors. 

The Taba]tat-i-AkbnrI dismisses this invasion in a few words, and has: 
“At the end of this year an army of Mughals came into the territories of 
Ochchah and Multan, and the Sultan marched to repel them, and the Mughal 
army retired without fighting, and the Sultan also returned.” 

The “revised ” text of Kirishtah ha-. J-i j'-L.y 3 Jji. fdl which, 
if correct, shows that writer knew not what he was writing about, for it can only 
be rendered—“an army of Mugbals came to Sari and the territories o( 
Ochchah and Multan.” The name of the leader has been mistaken for a 
place, and his rank seemingly for a territory also. He adds, what is neither 
contained in our author nor in the Tahakat-i-Akbari—“ the Suljan brought 
forth his red tent [pavilion] and pitched it, and after four months, when his 
forces had assembled, he set out by continuous marches, and, as the Mughals 
retired without fighting, the Suljan also retired,” all of which is totally 
incorrect, and his own concoction. The Suljan never moved from his capital, 
nor did the troops either, -and there they remained. The Mughals did 
just what they liked, and ravaged the frontiers of the Dihli kingdom ; and 
Malik 'Izz-ud-Din, Balban-i-Kashlu Khan, who was independent, all but in 
name, of the Dihli government, had lately returned from a visit to HulaG [or 
Hulaku, both being correct] Khan's camp, and was saddled with the presence 
of a Mughal intendant or commissioner in his territory. See the account of 
Balban-i-Kashlu Khan and Ulugh Khan farther on. 

* The editors of the Calcutta text add a note here to the effect that this 
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When the Sultan’s troops issued forth for the purpose 
of carrying on war against the infidels, Maliks and Amirs, 
with bodies of troops, were appointed to all parts *; and 
the centre [division] of the Sultan's [own] troops returned 
to the capital on the 1st of the month of Ramazan, where 
the Sultan continued for a period of five [seven ?] 7 months. 
On the 18th of the month of Zi-Hijjah ■ of this same year, 
the kingdom of Lakhanawatf was conferred upon Jalal-ud- 
Dln, Mas'ud son of [the late] Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Jant 


Fourteenth Year: 657 h. 

The new year having come round, on Thursday, the 
13th of Mubarram, 657 H.' ( the Sudan's forces moved for 
the purpose of carrying on war against the infidels; and, on 
Sunday, the 21st of the month of Safar, the territories of 
Bhlanah, Kol, Balaram, and Gwaliyur were placed in Malik 

statement is contained “in all four MSS. used by them,” and that it is 
“contrary to the truth." I can assure them that it is contained in eleven MSS., 
and more, that, wherever a MS. of the teat is found, therein will this 
statement be found also, and still more, that the statement is perfeetly true that 
the Mughals—the van of Hulau's army, amounting to 30,000 horse—on 
approaching the gates of Baghdad on the west side of the' Dijlah, were 
encountered by the Khalifah's troops under his general Sul!min Shah, and 
other leaden, and repulsed. This was but a temporary success however. 
Al-Musta'jim B’illah.Abu Ahmad-i-'Abd-ullah, was martyred by the Mughals. 
together with four of his sons and other members of his family, on the 
6th of §afar, 656 H. 

* Where these bodies of troops were sent may be seen in the account of 
Ulugh Khan, and may partly account for the forces of Dihll, concentrated at 
the capital, being unable to move against the Mughals. 

* AH the copies of the text have five months, but, from the 6th of Muharram 
—the first month of the year—mentioned above, to the 1st of Ramajan, 
is exactly eight months less five days. 

* In some copies Zl-?a’dah. 

1 He is styled “ Shah ” in some of the best copies of the text, which is certainly 
redundant, for we nowhere meet with it except for the princes of this dynasty. 
In the List at the commencement of this reign he is called Jalll-ud-Dtn, Kulich 
Khan, son of the late Malik 'Alk-ud-Din, JSni, rt-ho is certainly, at page 625, 
styled Shah-zadah of Turk is tab. In other places the son ia called Malik Kot- 
lugh, Mas’tid, son of Jlnl, and also K u l'i and Kultj, Mas’ud, son of Jant. 
See the account of Ulugh Khan for notice of other discrepancies respecting 
Lakhapawatl and its governors. 

1 No movement was made, according to this, for a period of four months 
and twelve days, from the let of Ramafln, 656 H. to the 13th of Mufcarram, 
657 H. The infidels referred to were Hindus, as will appear. 
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Nugrat-ud-Din. SherKhan-i-Sunkar's charge 1 .and the Malik- 
un-Nawwab, I-bak, was nominated to proceed with a force 
against the infidels of Rantabhur, and the Sultan’s forces re¬ 
turned to the illustrious seat of the kingdom’s glory again. 

On Wednesday, the 4th of the month of Jamadi-ul- 
Akhir of this year, two elephants and some treasure from 
the territory of Lakhanawati reached the sublime Court*; 
and, on the 6th [26th ?] of the aforesaid month, the Shaikh- 
ul-Islam [Patriarch] of the capital, Jamal-ud-Din, the 
Bustami died, and on the 24th of the month Kazi Kabir- 
ud-Oin departed this life—the Almighty’s mercy be upon 
them !—and their offices were conferred, with king-like 
benevolence, upon their sons. In the month of Rajab of 
this same year, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, Kashli Khan *-i- 
A'2am, the Bar-Bak, passed to the eternal mansion of the 
Most Compassionate, and the office of Amir-i-Hajib was 
assigned to his son, Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Muhammad*. On 
the 1st of Ramazan, the Imam, Hamid-ud-Din of M^ri- 
galah*, died likewise, and his grants, by the royal favour, 
were confirmed to his sons. 

s In tlie account of Malik Sher Khan, ami of Ulugh Khan, besides these 
fiefs, Raltarah, Baltadah, or PaltSrah—for the word is written thus in the best 
copies of the text —and Mihir and Mahawag, are also said to have been 
conferred upon him. See note *, last para, page 714. 

Firightah, who, of course, knows more than any one else, and is always so 
correct as I have shown, says immediately after mentioning the “Sultan's 
return from inarching against the Mughals ’’--which was not correct, as shown 
in the previous note 7 —that the Taryah was entrusied to $hcr Khan’s charge, 
and that Kashli Khan, Ulugh Khan's hrother, got Rhianah, Kol, Jalisar, and 
Gwaliyiir, which is equally fallacious. The Sultan did not possess the Panjub 
to give him : the Mughals had overran that part, as will be found farther on. 
The frontier territory possessed hy the Sul[an at this period—657 H. [when all 
Indian Histories suddenly cease from giving any further accounts of the reign, 
because dependent on our author for them]—was made over to the charge of 
Malik Nu^ral Khan, Badr-ud-Dln, Sunfcar, the Rurm, as nunlioned in a 
following note, and he was still stationed in that part, with a considerable body 
of forces, when our author ended his history. 

1 See the account of Malik Taj-ud-Din, Arsalan Khan, in ne^t Section. 

* Firishtah, of course, kills the wrong person. He records the death of 
Malik j*' [for ^]-ud-Din, A'asAJu Khan, who was still living when our author 
finished his work. 

* This nephew of Ulugh Khan rose to high rank in his reign, and held the 
offices his father had held; and his title was 'Ala-ud-Din, Kashli Khan, 
Ulugh Kutlugh-i.Mu’axzam. the Bar-Bak. He was very munificent, a great 
archer and hunter, and very skilful in the game of Chaugan. 

1 Of Mar-galah in the Panjab. 
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After such turmoil, when the prosperity of the state, and 
the dominion of the gTeat Sultan's kingdom, had its face 
turned to extension, and all fractures were set and all 
wounds were alleviated, on the branch of continuity on the 
stately tree of monarchy, a new flower bloomed, and a 
tender bud opened, and the ripening fruit grew; and, on 
the 29th of the month of Ramazan, the abundant grace of 
the Creator of the Sultan! [imperial] stem, from the illus¬ 
trious shell of Kh 5 nt [the daughter of Ulugh Khan], 
bestowed a son 7 ; and such an amount of favours and 
benefactions reached both gentle and simple—noble and 
plebeian—[in gratitude] for these blessings, as the pen of 
the record-writer cannot record, nor the breath of the 
narrator be sufficiently capable of narrating*—May the 
Almighty God ever keep the parterre of sovereignty and 
garden of dominion adorned with the trees and fruits 
of continuation 1 

At the end of the month of Shawwal of this same year, 
Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar-i-Tez Khan, with a force duly 
organized and equipped, in accordance with the sublime 
mandate, reached' the capital. 


Fifteenth Year : 658 h. 

When the new year of 658 H. came in, the sun of 
sovereignty rose from the horizon of prosperity, and the 

f This son was by Ulugh Khan’s daughter, but he did not live long. 

• Our “author’s flourishes" seem to have been “greatly compressed " here, 
in Elliot, as well as in the account of the following year. 

• The word here used signifies—reached, arrived—not returned. He 
came from Awadh in order to accompany Ulugh Kh an in his expedition into 
the Koh-plyah ; but, in tbe account of him in the next Section, it is said he 
arrived at the capital in 658 H., when our author finished his history. 

In thia year “when all fractures were set,” and the Mnghals harassing the 
frontier, Malik Badr-ud-Din, SunVar, the Rumt, on account of the implicit 
faith placed in him by the Court, and on account of the continual hostility 
between Malik Sher Khan, who held Tab&rhindah and its dependencies, 
Malik Balban-i-Kaahlu Khan of Multan and Ochch*h, was made feudatory 
of Tabarhindah, Sunim, Jhajhar, Lakhwal, and as far as the ferries of the 
Blah, and despatched there with a large force. On this occasion, the title of 
Httjrat Kh&n was conferred upon him. Sher Kha n received the fiefs of Kol 
and Bhtanah, Bilarim, Jaltsar, Baliirah, Miliar, and M aha wan, and the 
fortress of Gwaliyur—a very considerable tract of territory. Both Maliks held 
these fiefs when our author closed his history. 
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moon of dominion shone forth from the 2odiac of hap¬ 
piness. 

On the 13th of the month of Safar, the ffii an-i-Mu 1 2 - 
ajjam, Ulugh Khan-i-A’zatn. marched towards the Koh- 
payah of Dihli, to put down the violence of the contu¬ 
macious Mew of whom a demon would be horrified, and 
about 10,000 horsemen in defensive armour, warlike and 
relentless warriors, followed his august stirrup*. The next 
day vast booty, and cattle in great numbers, arrived. He 
[the £han] plundered and devastated difficult passes, and 
attacked strong mountain tracts', and Hindus beyond 
computation fell beneath the unsparing swords of the 
holy-warriors \ 

Since the accomplishment of this History has reached 
this place, with this holy-warfare, and victory and success 
conferred by God, it is concluded. Should life be pro¬ 
longed, and eternity extend the time, and aptitude remain, 
whatever events may hereafter occur will be recorded. 

The hope and reliance [of the author] on such persons 
as may look into this TabakAt and into these Annals, 
and take into consideration these Chronicles and Nar¬ 
rations, or if an atom of these accounts or a hint of these 
statements should come to their hearing, is, that, if an 
error, mistake, inadvertency, or omission should enter their 

1 Mew, Mewya, or Mewj-ali, or Mcwatis, a most contumacious mcc down 
even to modem times. In Akbar’s time they were employed os spies, and 
Dak runners. The words Mew and Mewfa or Mewjah are both singular and 
plural. 

1 There is nothing whatever in the text about “their Deo,” nor about "and 
a large army,” as in Elliot [vol. ii. page 359], which compare here. The 
force consisted of about 10,000 cavalry only. 

* The words — kohaha-i-ba?in — do not signify “strong 

fortsr 

4 The details of these operations, hut related in quite a different manner, 
will be found in the account of Ulugh Khan, In the next Section, together with 
the account of the reception of the emissaries from Kh urasan, and the circum¬ 
stances which led to their coming. These persons certainly came from— or 
rather returned from—the camp of Hulaku Khan, but they were not envoys 
from him, nor from the Mughals. Ulugh Khan returned from this expedition 
on the 24th of Rabi k -ul-Awwal, 658 H., the emissaries from Khurasan were 
received in the middle of the following month, Rabi’-ul-Ajchir, and, on the 
24th of Rajab, the seventh month of the year, Ulugh Khan again moved 
towards the hill tracts—Koh-plyah. His return is not mentioned, but he hM 
returned again, no doubt, when our author finally ended his history, in 
the tenth month of the year~-Shawwal—658 11. 

2 2 2 
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generous minds or reach their recipient ears, they will veil 
it with the garment of forgiveness, and endeavour to correct 
and rectify it, since whatever had been read in previous 
histories from the narrations and chronicles of Prophets, 
Maliks, and Sultans, has been copied, and whatever the 
eye has beheld hai been recorded 

* It it remarkable, bat nevertheless true, and I do not think the tact 
hu been particularly noticed before, that all the Muhammadan Indian historic* 
of this dynasty suddenly end where our author terminates his account of it, and 
that no farther account of Nofir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah's, reign is contained 
in any of them. 

The Jabafeit-l-Akbart relates but two events in the year 657 h., and then 
suddenly comes to a conclusion with a short account of that Sultan's mode of 
life, and his death, and no other event is mentioned. Buda'uni goes on a little 
farther, and gives a few lines more, but only as far as our author goes in his 
account of Ulugh Shan fn the next Section, and then gives several Ifa^tdahs, 
of many pages, by way of lengthening the account. Firijhtah also manages 
to spin out his tale to the same date, hut relates nothing farther than is 
contained in Budi’unt -and our author, whose last date here mentioned Is 
13th of §afar—the second month of the year -658 H. ; and, in the account of 
Ulugh Ehan. the last date given is Shawwal—the tenth month of that year, 
and all after is a perfect blank in Indian history, until the reign of Ulugh 
Khan, — Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Dln, Balban—with which Ztya-i-Barani commences 
his history, the Tirfkh-i-Firuz-Shih}; but he relates nothing respecting the 
events of the period in question, although he says he commenced his history 
where "the §adr-i-Jahan, Minhaj-i-Saraj, Jurjant, left off.” 

Most writers agree that N&gir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, was taken ill in 
663 H.„ and died on the nth of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 664 h. His reign was 
exactly twenty years, three months, and seventeen days, and yet, with the 
dates before them, the authors of the Taxfkh-i-Firuz-Sh&hl. the Tarikh-i- 
Mubarak-Shihf. Zubdat-ut-Tawarlkh, TabaVSt-i-Akbart, and several others, 
make it me year less / 

One reason of this significant silence on the part of our author [who died in 
the next reign] for a period of nearly six years, is, probably, that the Mughals, 
being so powerful in the Panjab, harassed the western frontier of the Dibit 
territory, and occasioned considerable confusion therein j and, not being able 
to chronicle victories, he refrained from continuing his history. Our author's 
health does not seem to have hindered him, as he continued for some time in 
employment in Balban's reign. There may have been anuther reason for his 
silence, as some authors attribute the death of NSjir-ud-Din to poison 
administered by Ulugh Shan, although this is extremely doubtful, and some 
say he was starved to death whilst confined by Balban's orders. Be this as it 
may, the silence is ominous. 

Niyir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, left neither offspring nor heir, but, before 
hii death, he FaH nominated Ulugh Sian as his successor. This was natural, as 
Ulugh Shin was his own father-in-law; that the latter was son-in-law to Nafir’s 
father, I-val-timiah. is a mistake of the Taka^at-i-Akbari and its copyists who 
confound him with Balban-i-KajhlQ Shin ; hut I know of no proof that he 
evenwas son-in-law of that Suljln. Ulugh Shan's owu son, NSjir-ud-Dtn, Mah¬ 
mud, sumamed Bughrt Kha n, had married a daughter of Sultln Ni|ii-sd- 
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May the Most High God preserve and continue the 
dynasty of the Sultan-i-Mu'azgam, the great king of 
kings, NAsir-UD-DunyA wa ud-DIn, AbO-L-Muzaffar- 
1-MahmOd ShAh, son of the Sultan I-yal-timish, on the 
throne of sovereignty and the couch of dominion to 
the utmost bounds of possibility, and may rfE grant His 
forgiveness to the compiler of this X aba KAT, for the sake 
of the illustrious Prophet Muhammad I 

Dfn, Mafunud Shah, who was the mother of Ulugh Khan's [Sultan Ghiyif- 
ud-Din, Balban’s] successor, Kai-Kuhad; and, therefore, it is not surprising 
that, on the death of Sul{an Nagir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah. Ulugh Khan, 
who had, in reality, governed the kingdom since the fall of 'Imad-ud-DIn-i- 
Rayhan, with the accord of all the great Maliks, was raised to the throne. 

Sultan Firur Shah, whenever he had occasion to mention the name of 
Sultan Nagir-ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, used, always, to style him, in a con* 
temptuous manner, by the name of “the Khwajnh-Tash slave”—Khwajah- 
Tagh signifying one of a number of slaves of one master, and, also, servants of 
one lord. 

It is related that Nagir's humility was so great that he requested, that, when he 
died, his face should be blackened, a rope tied to hit feet, and his body drawn 
along the ground and thrown into a cavern. When his death took place, and 
consultation was held as to the carrying out of his wishes, “ some wise persons 
among the Maliks and ’Ulama advised that the face of the corpse should be 
covered with a piece of the [old] drapery of the mosque at Makkah, which is 
black, his bier so constructed with long legs that it might be drawn along the 
ground by a rope to a cavern prepared for it, This was done, and over that 
cavern his sepulchre still stands, which since that time has become a place of 
pilgrimage. 11 

Among some of the events of the year 658 H., the Malik of Kabul, whose 
name is not mentioned, after he had carried on war agaiDst the Mughals far 
Ijearly two years, was taken by Prince Yiish-mut and I-yal-ka, the Nuytn. 
He was hrought to the presence of Halaku Khan, who ordered his flesh to be 
cut from his body, and be was compelled to eat it nntil he died. 

In the year 603 H., on the 9th of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, Hulaku died in Afar* 
baijan, aged forty-eight, after ruling, over Iran, nine years and three months. 

In 664 H., the Imam, Baha-ud-Din, Zakariya, the Multani, died, leaving 
aeven sons. 

Fa?ib-t—like Ziyi-nd-Din, Baranf—says Ghiyaj-ud-Din, Balban-i-Ulugh 
Khin. ascended the thrqne of Dihli in 662 u. 
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Additional Note. —At page 525, where I hive given what ia taid to 
have been the inscription on the coins of Sul(£n gufb-ud-Cin, 1 -bak, I have 
stated, as will be observed, that the inscription is given as "contained in a 
work in my possession, and which the coins are said to have borne.” I did 
not vouch for its accuracy 1 and this refers equally to the inscriptions subse¬ 
quently given up to the reign just concluded. 

I am under the necessity of burdening this translation with these additional 
remarks because Mr. W. Blochmann, M.A., imagines he has made an 
Important discovery. He says [‘‘ Contributions to the History and Geography of 
Bengal ,” No. III., page 136, last para.], "I, too, have a work in my pos¬ 
session on the ‘Coins of the Salitln i Hind,’ a modem demi-quarto Dihli 
lithograph, based on Sayyid Ahmad's A sir uffanid/d, and I dare say 1 have 
discovered the source of Major Raverty's information.” In this, as in some 
other matters, however, he is totally mistaken. I do not know of, nor have I 
seen, any A|ir-uv§anadtd, by Sayyid Abroad— although I dare say anything 
from the Sayyid’s pen is valuable. The work I refer to is a MS. , of which I 
had a copy taken by my Afghan Maulawl of Kandahar—a real Pa}an—some 
ten yean since, and, from what I can discover, it had been used by, or belonged 
to, the late W. Maraden. I can put Mr. Blochmann in the way of finding the 
US., should he ever come to England. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SHAMSIAII MALIKS IN HIND. 

[Our author—after laying much stress on the necessity of 
showing due gratitude to benefactors for favours and bene¬ 
fits conferred by them, which necessity is clear to every 
well ordered mind, and which the most wise and pious men 
have inculcated and enjoined, for, as philosophers have 
said: ‘They who have no gratitude for man have no 
gratitude for God,’—therefore returns his grateful thanks, 
as in duty bound—in highly-coloured terms—to the 
august Sultan of the Sultans of Islam, £J}ams-ud-Dunya 
wa ud-Din, I-yal-timis]i, and to those sovereigns, his 
children [and grandchildren], who have placed the foot of 
dignity on the throne of empire, for their manifold dona¬ 
tions and benefactions, and also to those Maliks and Khans, 
the servants of that dynasty, who have attained to the hall 
of their sovereignty—the arena of dominion—fof their 
kindnesses and favours towards himself, his children, his 
dependents, and his followers, from the year 625 h., up to 
this present time which is the year 658 H., and which bene¬ 
fits and favours, day by day, and hour by hour, have been 
increasing and augmenting by the granting of offices and 
dignities, by gifts and benefactions, the enumeration of 
which cannot be contained within the limits of this abbre¬ 
viated work. “ I have now,” he says, “ reached the point 
of my designand here I must render what he says, as 
nearly as possible, in his own words.] 


SINCE Almighty God of His favour prolonged the reign 
of the Sultans of the I-yal-timishi dynasty, and raised on 
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high the standards of jurisdiction of HlS servants in the 
decree of duration, this frail one, in repayment of some of 
those many debts of gratitude, desired that he should 
thread upon the thread of description, and string on the 
string of writing, an account of those Maliks and Khans, 
the servants of that Court which is the asylum of the uni¬ 
verse, more particularly the mention of the successive 
benefits, and increasing generosity of that Khak5n-i- 
Mu’azjsam', Shahr-var-i-‘Adil wa Akr*n, Khusrau-i-Bani 
Adam, Baha-ul-Hakk wa ud-Din, Mughis-ul-Muluk-i-Islam 
wa ul-Muslimin, Zil-l-ullah fi ul-'Alamin, 'Uzd-ud-Daulah 
wa us-Sultanat, Yamln-ul-Mamlakat, Kutb-ul-Ma'all, 
Rukn-uU’Ala, Ulugh Kutlugh-i-A’zam. ULUUH KiiAn-I- 
Baliian-US-Sultan! s , Abi-Salatin, Zahir-i-Amir-ul- 
Mumintn [The Great King, the Most Just and Most Ge¬ 
nerous Prince, the Khusrau of the race of Adam, the 
precious of God and of the Faith, the auxiliary of the 
Maliks of Islam and of Musalmans, the shadow of 
the Almighty upon the worlds, the pole-star of grandeur, 
the sublime prop, the arm of the kingdom and empire, 


1 It must not be supposed that these ore his actual titles: the greater part of 
them are conferred on him by our author out of gratitude for favours received; 
neither do these titles prove that Ulugh Kh an-i-Balban was Sultan of Dihli 
when these words were penued. The contrary is proved over and over again 
in the following pages. As to the word Kha kan which signifies a king or 
emperor Xpartlcularly the rulers of Iran and Chin], being applied to a great 
noble, without his being a sovereign prince, I have myself seen it applied to 
a petty Afghan of Mult&n, who had been a servant of the late Diwan Mulraj 
on the liberal salary of 15 rupis m nthly. Our author has also styled Ulugh 
Khan the father of kings, although he could not tell whether either of Balban's 
sons would succeed their father, who was not king in 658 h., when he finished 
this History. Moreover, had Ulugh Kha n been Sultan of Dihli at this time, 
he would not have been styled 11 the right arm of the state,” &c. See next page, 
and note *. 

* In his titles given farther on, as here, he is styled “ Kha^an-i-Mu’-ajjajn,” 
in the same line being called “the Sulfan’s slave." His brother also is styled 
“ Ulugh Kultugh” by our author after the same fashion. 

It will also be noticed that, with some of these titles, our author uses the 
Arabic article Jl but with others no J is given, and, achutllyt although no 
iydfats are written^ he means them to be used, otherwise the names and titles 
would be unintelligible nonsense. I suppose however, after the fashion of 
** Firtajang," “ Khin ZamAn,” “ Khin KhAnan,” Mr. Blochmann will con¬ 
sider this too “a dangerous innovation,** but I prefer to read them accord¬ 
ing to the Irani fashion, which, by the bye, Mr. Blochmann is sometimes 
guilty of—as “ Ruslam-i-Zaman,” “ Khan-i-’Alam,” “ Khar;-i-Kalin, ” &c. 
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the right hand of the state, the most great Ulugh Kutlugh. 
Ulugh KhANtI-Balban of-the [time of the] I-yal-timisht 
dynasty, the father of Sultans, the Supporter of the 
Lord of the Faithful]—May the Almighty exalt his 
Helper and double his power!—for, since the pen of the 
orbit of existence on the pages of the dawn of empire de¬ 
lineated the tracery of prosperity and the figure of dominion, 
it hath not depicted a countenance of felicity more charm¬ 
ing than the aspect of his power ; and the exalting hand 
of time, a standard more sublime than his precious and 
superb banner, hath never raised. The Court of no sove¬ 
reign of the universe, either in the east or the west, who 
hath placed the foot on the throne of dominion, hath had a 
servant more sagacious, and no ear hath heard a tale of the 
might of dominion more brilliant than the narration of his 
rule, for verily his equitable age appears like the succession 
of 'Umr, his benevolence tells of the liberality of Hatim, his 
sword reminds [one] of the force of Rustam’s blow, and his 
arrow the penetration of thq arm of Arash \ May God 
crown his banner with victory: make strong his nobles and 
chiefs : and annihilate his foes! 

In the %vay of repayment therefore of debts' [of gratitude] 
due to those renowned Maliks, and more particularly for 
the mention of the rule of that powerful prince [Ulugh 
Khan], this Tabakah has been written after the manner 
of a miscellany, in order that scrutinizers, when they look 
into these pages, may, according to the benediction for 
those departed and the invocation for the preservation of 
those remaining, have the character of every one* of them 
clearly defined upon the page of the mind. In the arrange¬ 
ment also of this Tabakah, some Maliks were earlier, in 
time, than they appear here, and some have been mentioned 
later, arising from the period that the author afrived at this 
Court*. May the Most High God preserve the Sultan of 
Suljans and ‘ the Ulugh-i-A'zam, Ulugh Khan-i-Mu'azzam. 

* One of the old Persian heroes—the famous archer—who is also men¬ 
tioned in the Shah-Namah. 

4 Several are not mentioned at all, the reason of which does not appear. 

1 This proves what 1 have already alluded to at page 720. Our author would 
scarcely have invoked blessings upon Ulugh Khan, as “a great monarch,” 
while Nijir-ud-Din, Mafrmud Shah, was alive, and prayed for in the same 
sentence. His manumission is never noticed. 
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in the hall of existence to the utmost limits of possibility. 
Amin * I 


L TAj-UD-DlN, SANJAR-I-GAJZ-LAK KHAN 7 . 

The arrival of the author fof this history] at the Court 
—the asylum of the world—of the beneficent king of kings 
[I-yal-timish] took place on Wednesday, the 1st of the 
month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 625 H., before [the walls of] the 
preserved city of Ochchah. at the period when the Shamsl 
forces had marched from the capital city of Dihli for the 
purpose of taking possession of the kingdom of Sind, and 
had turned their faces towards that country. Fifteen days 
prior to this, the victorious troops of that monarch, com¬ 
prising the force under Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz- 
lak Khan—The Almighty's mercy be upon him!—had 
arrived before Ochchah; and the first personage among the 
Maliks of that Court who was seen by the author was 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan. 

When, on Wednesday, the 16th of the month of Safar, 
the author proceeded from the city of Ochchah, and 
reached the camp of the victorious [forces], that Malik of 
good disposition treated him with reverence, and rose from 
his masnad, and went through the ceremonial of receiving 
him, and came to meet him, and seated the author in his 
own place, and put' a rosy apple 1 into his hand, and 

• To translate that portion of our author’s work referring to the kings of 
Dihit, without translating this Section, which throws much light on the 
previous ones, would be much like the play of Hamlet with the Prince of 
Denmark left out- * 

1 He is also called Gaz-lak JQian. 

B Literally “apple of ruby.” Apples grow in Upper Sind, but they are 
smalL The description of apple here referred to, was probably such as 
the traders, up to this day, bring down from above the Passes. It is usual to 
carry an apple in the hand for its grateful perfume. I have witnessed this 
constantly, and, probably, the custom is not new. 

The printed text, which has lately become of considerable authority, because 
its statements, in its very defective state, happen to coincide with some errors 
and erroneous statements made on the faith of translations from Firightah, has, 
contrary to all MSS. copies collated, the words JJ u . . —L e. twenty 
rubus —instead of If. these wards— •seb la'l —are translated with* 

out that “ dangerous innovation,” the kasrch of description—they 
mean “appleruby ”—which is nonsense of course, but, with the necessary “in¬ 
novation,” would be —an apple of ruby, that is an apple red as a ruby. 
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observed: “ Take this Maulan&, that it may be a good 
omen.” I found Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Khan, a Malik of sufficiently formidable aspect, his form of 
magnitude, and his piety pure, and with a numerous suite, 
and followers countless. 

Trustworthy persons have related on this wise, that the 
august Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, during the reign of the late Sultan, 
Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, from the Khwaiah. ’Alt, the Basta- 
badi [of Bastibad*], when he held the government of the 
fief of Baran, and gave him to his eldest son, the late 
Malik Najir-ud-Din, Mahmud Sfiah. and in the hall of 
felicity, along with him, was he nurtured .and brought up. 
After some time, when the Sultan perceived signs of merit 
upon his forehead, he removed him from attendance on 
Malik Na$ir-ud-Dtn, Mahmud Shah, and took him into 
his own immediate service, and gave him the office of 
Qiashni-gir [Comptroller of the [royal] Kitchen]. After 
serving [in this office] for some time, he became Amir-i- 
Akhur [Lord or Head of the Stables]. Subsequently, in 
the year in which the Suljan proceeded towards Multan, 
namely, in 625 H., the territory of Wanj-rut 1 of Multan 
was made over to him. When the Sultan returned from 
thence, he conferred upon Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i- 
Gajz-lak Khan, the fief of Kuhram. After some time, the 
preserved city of Tabarhindah was given to him, and, in 
that year, the author reached the Court. 

The Sultan had despatched him [Gajz-lak Khan] in ad¬ 
vance, at the head of a force, in concert with Malik Tzz-ud- 

These words might, certainly, be translated “a ruby like an apple in shape,” 
but I think this very unlikely for the reasons above stated ; and a ruby of that 
size would be a very costly present, and not to be carried about in one’s hand. 

1 Or might be, Bust-abad. The name is doubtful. 

1 This place, in most of the copies'of the text is written for Otyp 
—Lanj-rut for Banj-rnt, and also Ganj-rtit, but Wanj-rut is a well- 

known place, giving name to a parganah, At present there is a tolerably 
strong fort there, and it is now contained in the BahSwal-pur state. At the period 
Gajz-lak IChan held it, it was in the Multan province, the river Btih then 
flowed in its* old bed. Between Wanj-rut and Multan no river then existed, 
whilst the Lost River—the Halqra and its feeders, now the Sutlaj or Ghara, 
separated it from Bikanlr. In Persian words W is sometimes used for j but in 
Sanskrit words, or words derived from that language, ^ is often substitute^ 
for W and viu versa. The printed text, which displays such a profound know¬ 
ledge of the geography of India, has Gujarat and Multan ! 1 
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Din, Muframmad-i-Salart—The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
him!— from the frontier of the territoiy of Sind to the foot 
[of the walls] of Ochchah. 

When Sultan SJiams-ud-Dm [I-yal-timish], with his 
army, pitched his camp before the fortress of Ocfrcbah, in 
the year 625 H., Malik Taj-ud-Dln, Saniar-i-Gajz-lak Khan, 
was despatched [at the head of a force] in attendance on 
the Wazlr of the realm, the Nigam-ul-Mulk, Muhammad, 
the Junaidt, against the fortress of Bakhar’. After some 
time, that fortress was taken, and Malik [Sultan] Najir- 
ud-Dln, Kaba-jah—The Almighty’s mercy be on him!— 
was drowned in the river Sind, and the fortress fell into 
their hands, as has been before recorded. The preserved 
city* of Ochchah, with its dependencies and territories, 
was all placed in Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar’s charge. 

When the Sultan with his forces returned towards the 
glorious capital, Dihit, Malik TSj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Khan, assumed jurisdiction over those territories, and caused 
them to flourish and prosper; and he brought the scattered 
people, both gentle and simple, together, who dwelt happily 
under the justice and benevolence of this Malik of good 
disposition. He continued to pursue the beaten track of 
impartiality and kindness towards all, and exerted his 
powers for the security, safety, and repose of the peasantry, 
and the welfare of all [the people]; and, after some time, 
under the safeguard of faith, and alms for pious uses, 
charitable foundations, and works of public utility, he came 
to a happy end, and was removed from the house of this 
world to the mansions of life eternal, in the year 629 H. 
The Almighty’s mercy and pardon be upon him I 


II. MALIK TZZ.UD-D 1 N, KAB 1 R KHAN, AYAZ-I-HAZAR- 
MARDAH, UL-MUTZZl*. 

Malik Kabtr Khan-i-Avaz was a Ruml Turk, and he 
had been the slave of Malik Na$ir-ud-Din, Husain, the 

1 Turned into Thanglr in the printed text. 

1 What Ochchah was in those days may be gathered from the account at 
its investment by the Mughals in the last Section. 

4 So styled because he was the slave of Sulfan Mu’ixz-ud-Dln, Mu hamma d. 
i-Sam, Ghurt. 
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Amir-i-Shikar [Chief Huntsman] of Ghaznin. and, after 
he was put to death, Kabir Kha n-i-A vflz, along with his 
children, reached the country of Hindustan. He attracted 
the benevolent notice of the august Sultan [I-yal-timisJi], 
and served him in every degree of employment. He was 
a Turk, wise, prudent, and experienced, and, in agility and 
martial accomplishments, was the incomparable of his time. 
Malik Najlr-ud-Din, Husain, the Amtr-i-Shikaf of Ghaznin. 
who was his owner and lord, was the theme of every tongue 
throughout the whole of the countries of GJiQr, Ghaznin. 
ghurasan. and Khwarazm. for warlike powers and skill; 
and Malik Kabir Khan-i-Avaz had accompanied his master, 
in all circumstances and situations, and had learnt from him 
martial accomplishments and the modes of warfare, and had 
become a perfect master in the art. 

When Malik Na$!r-ud-Dln, Husain, was put to death by 
the Turks of Ghaznin *, his sons, namely Sher Khan-i- 
Surkh [the Red], and his brother, reached the presence of 
the sublime Court, and Sultan Shams-ud-Dln. I-yal-timisb, 
purchased 'Izz-ud-Dln, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz. direct from 
them. Some have related on this wise, that, when the 
august Sultan brought the territory of Multan under his 
sway in the year 625 H., he conferred upon ’Izz-ud-Dln, 
Kabir Khan-i-Avaz. the city and fortress of Multan, with 
the whole of its towns, districts, and dependencies *, and 
installed him in the government of that territory, and 
exalted him to the title of Kabir Khan-i-Man-girnl 7 , and, 
although he used to .be styled by people Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah—the name he was famed by—he, consequently, 
became celebrated under the title of Kabir Khan-i-Man- 
girnl. On the return of the Sultan [with his forces] to 
Dihll, the capital, Kabir Khan-i-Avaz took possession of 
that territory and brought it under his jurisdiction, and 

• He had shown disaffection, and, when I-yal-duz marched towards Dibit 
against I-yal-ttmigh, the Turkish chiefs of Ghaznin put him, as well as the 
former Wazir, to death. See pages 504-5. 

1 This fact is not mentioned under the reign of I<yal-timish, and, in the 
account of the preceding Malik, it is stated that he—Gajz-Iak Khan—had the 
territory of Wanj-rut of Multan conferred upon him in that same year, 625 H. 

* This name is somewhat doubtful. In the most trustworthy copies of the 

teat it is —Man-gimi—as above, and also —Man-giml; but in 

ethers it is written all sorts of ways — 

The word is Turkish, in all probability. 
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caused it to flourish ; and, after a period of two, three, or 
four years, he was recalled to the capital, and Palwal was 
assigned to him for his maintenance *. 

When the ghamsf reign came to its termination, and 
Sul{an Rukn-ud-Dln, Flruz Shah, succeeded, he conferred 
upon Kabir Khan-i-Avaz the district of Sunam *; and, 
when Malik ’Ala-ud-Dln, JSni, from Lohor, and Malik Saif- 
ud-Din, Kuji, from Hanst, assembled with hostile intent 
against the Court, Kabir Khan-i-Avaz joined them; and, 
for a considerable period, they alarmed and distracted the 
forces of Sultan Rukn-ud-DJn, Flruz Shah. At last, when 
Sul|&n Raziyyat 1 ascended the throne, they advanced upon 
the capital, and for a considerable period molested the city 
and parts around, and engaged in conflict with the servants 
of the Court of the Sultan of Islam, until Sultan Ra?iyyat, 
secretly, by promises of favour, detached him from that 
party, and he, in concert with Malik ’Izz-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad-i-Salari, went over to the service of the Court. 
Through their coming [over to the Court party], the 
Sultan, the servants of her Court, and the people of the 
city, gained a great accession of strength, and Malik Jani 
and Malik Kuji, baffled, withdrew. 

Sulfan Raziyyat showed Kabir Khan-i-Avaz great 
honour, and conferred upon him the province of Lohor, 
with the whole of the dependencies and districts belonging 
to that territory; but, after a year or two ’, a slight change 
manifested itself in the mind of Sultan Raziyyat towards 
him, and, in the year 63 6 H., her sublime standards ad¬ 
vanced towards Lohor. Kabir Khan-i-Avaz retired before 
her, crossed the Rawah* of Lohor, and retreated as far as the 
borders of Sutjharah, and the army marched in pursuit of 
him. Finding it was impossible to follow any other course 4 , 

■ He must have, consequently, fallen under the Sultan's displeasure, for 
some reason. 

• See under the reign of Rukn-ud-Dln, Flruz Shah, at page 633. / 

1 Here too is a " dangerous innovation 1 have ventured to spell the name 
of this queen the right way, and different to the "best authorities.” 

1 Most copies of the text have "some years,” and a few "some time.” 
Rafiyyat only reigned three years and a half. 

* Thus written in the uldest copies of the text—jay) 4 *jJ, See also the 
account of the inarch against the Muyhals in 643 H. in the notice of Ulugh 
Khan farther on. 

4 See the reign under, page 645. 
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he made his submission, and Multan was again placed under 
his charge*. After a considerable period had passed away, 
> and, when an army of Mughals. under the accursed Man- 
gutah, the Nu-ln, and the Bahadur, Ta-ir, turned its face 
towards Lohor, Kabir Khan-i-Ayaz [assumed sovereignty] 
in the territory of Sind *, and a canopy of state, and pos¬ 
sessed himself of Ofijifihah. Shortly after this disaffection, 
in the year 639 H., he died. 

After his decease, his son, Taj-ud-Din, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz, 
who was a young man of good disposition, fiery, very im¬ 
petuous, and courageous, brought the territory of Sind 
under his sway. Several times he attacked the Karlugh 7 
army before the gate of Multan and put it to Sight, and 
showed such great skill and high-spiritedness that he was 
noted for his manliness and valour, when, suddenly, in the 
morning of life and flower of his youth, he passed to the 
Almighty’s mercy. May God have mercy upon them 
both [father and son], 

III. MALIK NA 5 IR-UD-DIN, AI-YITIM-UL-BAHA- 1 . 

f- Malik Na$ir-ud-Dln, Ai-yitim, was the slave of Malik 
Baha-ud-Dln, Tughril, the slave of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Mubammad-i-Sam, and some [persons] have related that the 
august Sultan, Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, had purchased 
Malik Najtr-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, from the heirs of Baha-ud- 
Dln, Tughril*. 

fl The feudatory of Multan got the fief of Lahor in lieu of it. See page 747. 

• This indicates that the province of Multan, as well as Ofihchah, was called 
Sind in those days. Some writers style all the tract as far north as the Salt 
Range by the name of Sind ; but see next page. 

1 Also KarKigh. I have given an account of them in the last Section. 
See note •, para. 2, page 374. This was the second invasion of the Rarlughs, 
See page 730. 

This shows the state of the Dihit kingdom at this time, for, although the 
father had openly thrown off allegiance to its sovereign, the latter appears to 
have been unable to recover possession of those provinces until after some time 
elapsed on the death of the son, Abu-Bikr-i-Ayaz. Nothing whatever respect¬ 
ing this assumption of sovereignty is mentioned under Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bah- 
ram Shah’s reign. The ijafat here stands for bin; Ayaz was the father's name, 
another of thousands of undoubted proofs, were any wanting, to show that 
‘‘the use of the i*afat" is not “restricted to poetry, and that it constantly 
oc&rs in prose for bin or pisar. See Blochmann's “ Contributions ,” Part IIL, 
page 138, last line, and note $. 

1 Sec page 544 for an account of Malik Baha-ud*Din, Tughril- 
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Malik NajIr-ud-Dln, Ai-yitim, was a man of great pru¬ 
dence and experience, intrepid and steadfast, and just. 
When he first was honoured by the august Sultan’s service, 
he became Sar-i-Jan-dar [Chief or Head of the Jan dars’], 
and, after some time, having done good service, the fief of 
Lohor was assigned to him. When ih the year 625 H. *, 
the august Sultan [I-yal-timish] came for the purpose of 
seizing the territory of Sind, and Ocjichah and Multan, by 
the Sultan's command, Malik Najtr-ud-Din, Ai-yitim, ad¬ 
vanced from Lohor and appeared before the fortress of 
Multan, and did good service in the acquisition of that 
fortification; and, at length, that stronghold and city he 
gained possession of by capitulationWhen the Sultan 
came back from the territory of Sind, and returned to the 
capital, Dihli, the Siwalikh country, and Ajmlr, Lawah, 
Kasilf, and Sanbhar Namak *, he made over to his charge, 
and the Sultan assigned him an elephant, and in this 
honour he was distinguished above the other Maliks. 

On Malik Najir-ud-Dln, Ai-yitim’s proceeding to 
Ajmir, he showed many proofs of vigour and judgment, in 
undertaking expeditions and making holy-war upon the 
infidel Hindus and devastating their country, and performed 
great achievements. Once, during the time he held that 
government, the author found-him in the territory of San¬ 
bhar Namak, and he was pleased to show him much honour 
and respect; and, of a verity, he was a Malik of exemplary 
faith. Suddenly, he set out on an expedition against the 
infidel Hindus into the Bund! territory, and came upon the 
-Hindus in a position in a defile, and was under the neces¬ 
sity of passing a river which lay at that place. Being 
heavily armed with cuirass, and other defensive armour, he 
sank in that river, and was drowned.—The Almighty’s 
mercy be upon him! 

• Already described, in note 7 , page 603." 

1 He says 624 h. at page 542 : at pages 723, 725, and 731, we have 625 h. 
See also under the reign of I-yal-timifth. 

1 See under $aha-jah page 544, and I-yal-timiah's reign, pages 611 
and 612. 

* Sanbhar——which our author writes as above, and* also Sanbhal, 
with /, is the name of a town and district, on the gieat Salt Lake in Raj- 
putlnah, north of Ajmir. Kasilt is written Kassullie in Tod's map, but? in 
the Indian Atlas, sheet No. 33, it is turned into Kadi. Lawah is more to the 
S.W., in Long. 74°, Lat 25°, 10*. 
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IV. MALIK SAIF-UD-DIN, f-KAK.M-O CHCH AH. 

Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, was the slave of the august Sul{5n 
Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, and was a Turk of energy and 
sagacity, and exemplary faith, and the Sultan had pur¬ 
chased him from Jamal-ud-Dln, the ArmoureratBudaun. 

At first he was made Sar-i-Jan-dar [Head of the Jan- 
dars]. He was directed to enter upon that office against 
his wishes ; and the sum of three Iaks of fitals for the 
maintenance of his position he did not receive with appre¬ 
ciation. When this came to the Sultan’s hearing he in- 

4 From the fact of so many chiefs, mentioned In this work, being styled 
as well as Sul)an KuJb-ud-Din, there is some room to doubt whether 
this word may not here he intended to be pronounced otherwise than I-bak, 
since all of them would have fingers, although all could scarcely have bad any 
peculiarity of finger ; and, ns regards Kutb-ud-Din, the matter is cleared up 
by the adjective shi/ or shat added to it. With other vowel paints—the word 
Ai-bak —signifies but —idol ; or, may Ire a compound word, from j rtf- 
moon, and bak —lord—the moon-lord—which, although it might br the 

by-name of one, could scarcely be the by-name of several individual#, all of 
whom were sold as slaves. The probability however is that Ai-buk is the most 
correct meaning here, viz. at —moon, and buk —face, countenance- tht nmon- 
faced, but even then it would be strange that (here were so many of them. 
Another matter for consideration is, that the word d, has several other mean¬ 
ings, and is written with s-— b— hut described as Persian b, which signifies 
V—and that the vowel points also may change its meaning ; for example : 
pak means a finger joint, and the heel, and also, beauty, grace, &c. j and put 
signifies a frog. 

I have never met with the ward written eLi and but once met with —,^1 
with madd over the Alif— and that is Turkish and signifies female, not moon. 
Another matter for consideration is, that, if we divide the word cL( 1 —assuming 
it to be a compound word —and take the last portion of it—di—it has various 
significations, most of which are said to be Turkish, according to the pronun¬ 
ciation as shown by the vowel points, and also whether the w and el arc 
described as ’Arahic or Persian letters the former lrcing b and k, and the latter 
p and gi hut, at the same time, it must be understood that they are continually 
used indiscriminately, for example: — /tat, a lord or chief. 2. A wild cucumber. 
Buk, cheek, countenance. 2. Ignorant, stupid. 3. Weak, languid, &c. 
Bit , finger. 2. A live coal. Pak, aid, help. 2. A defender, patron. 3. The 
finger joint, the heel. 4. A turban. Put, in Persian is the same in significa¬ 
tion as the ’Arabic ij'h*,—which means, relaxed, weak, languid. 2. Lean, 
ignorant, &c. As well as 3. Delicate, beautiful. There are some other mean¬ 
ings which I need not mention, hut I fear we shall be unable to coine to any 
-Certain or satisfactory conclusion until some competent scholar, who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the old Turkish dialects, shall examine this and several other 
titles in this Section which are undoubtedly Turkish. 

* Literally, one who gives to swords or armour the fine water, as it U 
termed, so much esteemed in the east. 

3 A 
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quired of him the reason of his not regarding it Appre¬ 
hensive, he replied : “ My lord, the Sultan, in the first place, 
commands his slave to take an office of affliction, while his 
humble servant is unable to practise blood-shedding, tor¬ 
ture, extortion, and oppression upon Muslims and subjects. 
Let the Sulfan be pleased to assign other employment to 
his slave.” The Sul{ 5 n showed great reliance on him [in 
consequence] and made Narnul his fief. He served in the 
government of that fief for sometime, and, subsequently, 
the fief of Baran was assigned to him, and, after that again, 
the fief of Sunam was conferred upon him. When the 
expedition into Lakhanawati was undertaken, and the 
force had reduced Balka, the Khali, and was on its way 
back to the capital, Malik T 5 j-ud-D!n, Sanjar-i-Gajz-lak 
Khan, died at CehcJiah [while holding the government of 
Sind], and the august' Sultan, Shams-ud-Dxn. I-yal-timish, 
assigned the fief of OcJishah, and the fortress and city of 
Ochohah to Malik Saif-ud-D 5 n, I-bak. 

For a considerable period he exercised the government, 
and was guardian of the people of that country, and brought 
it under his control. When the Sultan passed to the 
Creator's mercy, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, became very 
powerful; and, at that juncture, Malik Saif-ud-Dtn, Hasan, 
the Karlugh, became covetous of the possession of 
Ochchah and the Panjab territory, and he arrived before 
the gate of the city of Ochchah, from the direction of 
Banian* with a large army. Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
with a well organized force, in battle array, marched out of 
the fortress of Ochdiah and encountered them in battle. 
Almighty God gave him the victory, and the Karlugh 
forces were routed, and retired without gaining their object’. 

This, truly, was a very important victory, at this time, 
because, at this period, through the decease of Sultan 

• This is the tract of country so often mentioned in these pages and which 
I have already indicated the position of; hut it is often written in a very 
careless manner [the Calcutta printed text sometimes turns it into Multan], 
and this fact has led Thomas into a great error, at page 76 of his "Path^n 
Kings of Dehli.” All the references made by him to the printed text in the 
foot-note to that page refer to Banian—4^, and not to Multan. 

* This, of course, has been omitted under the reign to which it properly 
belongs. It was the first occasion on which the gar-lughs, or Karlugha—the 
word is written both ways—invaded the Dihli kingdom after Sha mn-ud-Dirk 
I-yal-tinriih’s decease. See also page 677. 
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Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish, awe and fear of the kingdom 
of Hindustan in [people’s] hearts had sustained detriment, 
and enemies had sprung up on all sides of the empire, and 
the vain desire of appropriating its territory began to 
trouble their minds, when Almighty God bestowed this 
victory on him. The good' name of Malik Saif-ud-Din, I- 
bak, remained in that country, and in all the territory of 
Hindustan his renown was diffused. 

Shortly after this victory, Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, 
sustained a fall from his horse, and the animal kicked him 
in a mortal place, and he was killed. The mercy and for¬ 
giveness of the Almighty be upon him I 

V. MALIK SAIF-UD-DlN, i-BAK*I-YUQHAN-TAT. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i-Yu ghan-tat. was a Khita-i 
Turk, and was, both externally and internally, adorned 
and endowed with divers manly qualities. The august 
Sultan [Shams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the heirs of Ikhtiyar-ud-Din-i-Chust-Kaba' [of the 
tight-fitting vest], and he distinguished him by his intimacy, 
and conferred upon him the office of Amlr-i-Majlis [Lord 
of the Assembly or Council]. After he had performed 
good service in that appointment, he was raised to a high 
position, and the fief of the district of Sursuti was bestowed 
upon him. At the time of this honour being conferred upon 
him, he gave directions for the presentation of a horse to each 
of the Amirs, Maliks, and Grandees; and this gift caused him 
to be remembered, and his acquirement of some influence. 

In the year 625 H., at the time that the author found the 
Sultan’s camp in the territory of Ochsljah of Multan, Malik 
Saif-ud-Din, I-bak, was the feudatory of Sursuti, and, in the 
presence of the Sultan, he posses-ed much influence and 
intimacy ; and when, after some time, he had done distin¬ 
guished services, the fief of Bihar was entrusted to his 
charge. On Malik 'Ala-ud-Din, Jani’s ’ being deposed from 

• This appears to have been the nick-name of two persons who dealt in 
slaves, since I-yal-timish himself was sold to l£uib-ud-Dtn, by Jamil-ud-Dln- 
i-Chust-Ifahi. 

• Referred to in the List of Shams-ud-Din, 1 -yal-timish’s Maliks as Prince 
of Turkistan, who gave such trouble in the reign of Sultan Raf iyyat. 

3 A 2 
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the fief of Lakhanawati, that country was made over to 
Malik Saif-ud-Dfn, I-bak. 

In that territory he displayed great vigour, and captured 
several elephants from the country of Bang, and despatched 
them to the most sublime Court; and, from the Sult&n, he 
received the title of Yughan-tat. and his name became 
great. He held the government of that country for some 
time, and in the year 631 H. 1 he died. The Almighty's mercy 
and pardon be upon him ! 

VI. MALIK NU$RAT.UD DIN, TA-YASA’I*. 

Malik Nu$rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa'i, was the slave of the 
illustrious martyr, SultAn Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muhammad-i- 
Sam. He was a Turk of short sight, but Almighty God 
had adorned him with all manly virtues and humanity, and 
he was endowed with great resolution, gallantry, and 
vigour, and possessed perfect sense, and sagacity. 

At the time that the writer of this Tabakat, Minhaj-i- 
Saraj, attached himself to the sublime Shams! court, Malik 
Nu$rat-ud-D!n, Ta-yasa’!, was the feudatory of Jind [Jhind], 
Barwalah, and Hans!. After some time, as he had per¬ 
formed approved services, two years subsequent to the 
taking of the fortress of Gwaliyur, the august Sultan 
rShams-ud-Din. I-yal-timish] entrusted Bhianah and 
Sultan-kot to 3 his charge, together with the Superin¬ 
tendency 4 of the territory of Gwaliyur, and he received 
directions likewise to make Gwaliyur [the fortress] his 

1 Stewart in his “ History of Bengal” says [page 65] that Sief Addeen 
Yugan Tunt [! !] died in 651 H. —a mistake of only twenty years. 

3 In nearly every copy of the text this word or title is somewhat differently 

written ; but the above—,-ri^—Ta-yasa'i—seems most correct. In one copy 

0 § * 

it is written with vowel points thus^ti 

Vambery considers it is a Chinese word, and that it means a writer, or 
secretary, but that does not seem applicable here. I think it undoubtedly 
Turkish, and it possibly may refer to his shortsightedness, but more probably 
to the name of some place. A somewhat similar term occurs in Sharf-ud- 
Dfn, 'All’s, History, but written Taish!, but it may be wholly different from 
the above. 

3 Its being founded is mentioned in the account of Malik Baha-ud-Tughril, 
^ page 545 - 

* The word here used is — shahnagi -—which is rarely used by our 

author except with reference to those states and territories over which the 
Mughals obtained sway. The meaning of Shahnah has been already given. 
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residence. The contingents of Kinnauj, and Mahir [or 
Mihar], and Maha'un were all placed under his control, in 
order that he might undertake an inroad into the Kalinjar 
and Chandiri territories. In the year 631 H.he accord¬ 
ingly led an army from Gwaliyur towards the Kalinjar 
country, and the Rae of Kalinjar fled discomfited before 
him. He plundered the townships of that territory, and, 
in a very short period, obtained vast booty, in such wise, 
that, in the space of fifty days, the Sultan’s fifth share was 
set down at twenty-five Inks [of jitals or dirams f]. 

On the return of Malik Nu$rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa’i, the 
Ranah of Ajar*, Qhahar, by name, occupied the route of 
the Musalman forces, and blocked up the road in the 
narrow parts of [some] deep ravines, and was drawn up 
[with his forces], at the head of the road, prepared to 
oppose their passage’. Malik Nu$rat-ud-Din, Ta-yasa'i, 
was somewhat weak in body [from sickness ?] at the time, 
and he divided his force into three bodies, at the head of 
three roads—the first body consisted of the unincumbered 
horsemen [under his own command] ; the second body of 
the baggage, material, and the followers of the force, with 
an Amir in charge ; and the third consisted of the booty 
and the cattle with an Amir with it also. I heard Nu$rat- 
ud-Din himself state, saying: “Through the divine favour, 

* In the account of Ulugh Khnn farther on, it is stated that this took place 
in 632 11. and Jamii is mentioned as well as Kinnauj and the other places just 
mentioned; but 632 H. was the year in which J-yal-liniish himself advanced 
into Malwah, and took Bhiisan and Ujjain. See under his reign, page 621. 

4 This is according to the best copies of the teat, which style him, respec¬ 
tively, jW' »"!/—***'i and »oVI all have the hannah denoting 

the genitive case— Ranah oj Ajar, Ajarkl, or Ajamah [probably Ajarlah 
or Acharlah], and state that his name was Chahir. Sec page 691, and the 
account of Ulugh Kh:m farther on. 

> In his account of Ulugh Khun farther on, our author, in all the oldest 
copies, mentions “ the ravines of the river tftf—JCarinah or Gun'mnh " 
which, in the more modern copies of the text, is — Sint/ 7 . This latter 

river flows by the fortress of Nurwul, previously referred to at page 690, 
bounds the Gwaliyur territory on the cost, and falls into the Jiin or Ynmuni. 
In about the direction Nu$rat-ud-Dln must have taken on his return to Gwali¬ 
yur, this river is about 200 yards broad in the rainy season, and about forty in 
the dry, and some two feet deep ; and, at this part of its course, its banks are 
steep, and cut into numerous ravines. Whether the Karanah or Garinah and the 
Sindi be one and (he same river it is difficult to sav ; but it is not improbable 
that the first is its proper name, as Sindi is, of course, derived from a:-. — a 
river, and that one and the same river is referred to. 
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never in HindQstan had an enemy seen my back ; and, on 
that day, that Hindu fellow fell upon me like a wolf upon 
a flock of sheep. I divided my force into three bodies in 
order that, in the event of the Hindu confronting me and 
the unincumbered horsemen, the baggage and war material 
and cattle might pass on in safety, and, in case he should 
show a desire towards the baggage and war material or 
cattle, I, together with the auxiliaries of the true faith, 
would come behind him and take satisfaction on his 
malignity." The Hindu confronted Malik Nujrat-ud-Dln's 
own division, and Almighty God gave him the victory. 
The Hindus were routed, and numbers of them sent to 
hell, and he returned with his booty to the fortress of 
Gwaliyur in safety. 

An anecdote of an occurrence, showing his perfect 
sagacity, which happened during this expedition, which was 
made known [to the author], is here related, that readers 
may derive profit therefrom: and that anecdote is as 
follows. A milch sheep, from among his flocks, had been 
lost for some time—nearly a month and a half—during 
this inroad. One day, Malik Nu$rat-ud-Din was moving 
round the camp among the tents, after the force had been 
encamped at that same place a week, and every one had set 
up something or other to shade himself. Suddenly, during 
his perambulation, the bleating of a sheep reached his ear. 
He immediately said to his attendants: “ That is the bleat¬ 
ing of my sheep.” They proceeded in the direction, and 
found that it was as that Amtr-i- Gha rf had said: the 
animal was there, and they brought back the [stray] sheep 
again. 

Many other acts of his sagacity and intelligence occurred 
during this expedition, and one of them is as follows. At 
the time when the Rae of Kalinjar faced about and retired 
routed before him, Malik Nujrat-ud-Dtn, T 5 -yasa’t, pur¬ 
sued him. Having succeeded in obtaining a Hindu guide, 
he set out, on their track, in pursuit of the fugitive [Hindus] 
and pushed on for four nights and days, and part of the 
fifth night until half the night had passed, when the Hindti 
guide stated that he had lost the road, and was unacquainted 
with the route in advance. Malik Nujrat-ud-Din com¬ 
manded so that they sent the Hindu to hell, and began to 
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act as guide himself. So they reached some high ground *, 
at which place the fugitives had watered, and the cattle of 
their army had cast the water and heavy baggage away. 
In the victorious army every one said : “ It is night and 
the enemy near: let it not be that we fall among them. 
Their camp must be near by." Malik Nu$rat-ud-Din Ta- 
yasa'i dismounted from his horse, and went up round the 
place on foot, and examined the water cast away by the 
horses of theinfidels. He exclaimed [after his examina¬ 
tion] : “ Be of good cheer, my friends: the force, which is 
here and has watered here, is the rearmost column of the 
enemy’s army, by this proof. Had it been the van or the 
main body, in this place would have been the tracks of the 
rest of their army, but, on this place, there are no tracks: 
keep up your hearts, for we are on the rear of the enemy I” 
With these prognostics of victory he remounted, and, at 
dawn the following morning, came up with those infidels, 
and sent the whole [!] of them to hell, and captured the 
canopy of state, and the standards of the Rae of Kalinjai, 
and returned in safety from that expedition'• 

When the reign of the Sultan [Rukn-ud-Din, Flruz Shah] 
terminated, and Malik Ghivas-ud-Din. Muhammad Shah 
[his brother], son of Sulfan fjhams-ud-Din, I-yal-timish, 
became the victim of misfortune *, Sultan Raziyyat con¬ 
ferred [the fief of] Awadh upon Malik Nusrat-ud-Dtn, Ta- 
yasa'i; and, at the period when Malik ’Ala-ud-Dln, Jani, 
and Malik Saif-ud-Dln, Kuji, advanced to the gate of the 
city [of Dihll], and began to act in a rebellious manner, he 
set out from Awadh for the sublime Court of Sovereignty 
to render his services. Suddenly and unexpectedly, 
Malik Kuji moved against him, and took Malik Nusrat-ud- 
Din, Ta-yasa'i, prisoner 5 . He was overcome by sickness 

• Tbe untrustworthy Calcutta printed text makes J-i — a bridge , o 1 ,> 7 V— 
‘high ground, a height, &c. 

• This important expedition took place during the reign of 1 -yal-timish, in 
the year after he gained possession of Gwiliyur, and the year before he took 
Bhilsan and Ujjain, but not the least reference is made to it under that 
Sulf&n's reign, and no reference is made to either Ran ah Chahar nor to the 
Rae of Kalinjar. See the account of Ulugh Shan farther on, and page 690, 
and note 

1 This refers to his rebellion. See page 633. 

1 See page 639. 
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at the time, and the malady carried him off, and he died. 
The mercy of the Almighty be upon him! 

VII. MALIK 'IZZ.UD.DlN, TUGHRILM-TUGHAN KHAN. 

Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan was a Turk of good 
looks and good disposition, and his origin was from Karah 4 
Khita. He was adorned with all sorts of humanity and 
sagacity, and graced with many virtues and noble qualities, 
and in liberality, generosity, and winning men’s hearts, he 
had no equal, in that day, among the [royal] retinue or 
military. 

When the Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased Tughril- 
i-Tughan Khan, he made him his Saki-i-Khas [own per¬ 
sonal Cup-bearer] 1 ; and, having served in that capacity for 
sometime, he became Sar-Dawat-dar [Chief Keeper of the 
Private Writing-case], when, suddenly, he lost the Sultan’s 
own jeweled pen-case. The Sultan administered to him a 
sound chastisement, but, subsequently, bestowed upon him 
a rich dress of honour and made him Chashn!-gir [Comp¬ 
troller of the Royal Kitchen], After a considerable time, 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan became Amlr-i-Akhur 
[Lord of the Stable], and, subsequently, in 630 H., was made 
feudatory of Buda’un. When the territory of Lakhanawatf 
was made the fiefof Malik [Saif-ud-Din, I-bak-i]-Yughan- 
tat, the country of Bihar was conferred upon Malik fugh- 
ril; and, when Malik Yugh 3 n-tat died [in 631 H.], Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan became feudatory of the country 
of Lakhanawatl, and he brought that territory under his 
jurisdiction. 

After the decease of the august Sultan [I-yal-timish], 
between him and the feudatory of Lakhanawati-Lakhan- 
or, I-bak, by name, whom they used to style Aor Khan, a 
Turk of great daring and impetuosity, enmity arose, and a 

* For the pronunciation of this Turkish word see note 4 , page 544. 
Xu glian, i n the Turkish language, is equivalent to the Persian word —& 
species of hawk. 

4 Our author writes this Turkish word Kara and l£arah indiscriminately. 

* It is worthy of notice regarding these great men of the so-called 
M Path an M dynasties, that nearly every one of these Maliks were Turkish 
Mamluks or purchased slews; but did any one ever hear of an Afghan 
or Pa[an a slave? 
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battle took place between them for [the possession of] the 
town of Basan-kot of Lakhanawati, within the environs of 
the city of Lakhanawati itself. During the engagement, 
Malik 'J'ughril-i-Tughan Khan pierced Aor Khan with an 
arrow in a mortal place, and he forthwith died*. Tughril's 
name became great [in consequence], and both sides of the 
country of Lakhanawati—the one part of which they style 
Ral [Rarh] which is towards Lakhan-or, and the other is 
named Barind [Barindah] on the side of Basan-kot—be¬ 
came one, and came into Malik Jugijril's possession 

When the throne of the kingdom passed to Sultan 
Raziyyat, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan despatched some 
persons of note to the sublime Court, and he was dignified 
by being honoured with a canopy of state and standards 8 , 
and was paid high honour. He made an inroad into the 
country of Tirhut from Lakhanawati, and acquired much 
valuable booty. 

When the throne devolved upon Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah. Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan was dis¬ 
tinguished in the same manner, and was in the continual 
habit of sending for the service of the sublime Court offer¬ 
ings of great value. After the termination of the Mu’izzi 
dynasty, in the beginning of the 'Ala-i reign [the reign of 
Sultan 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas'ud-Shah], his confidential adviser, 
Baha-ud-Din, Hilal, the Suriani [Syrian], instigated him to 
take possession of the territory of Awadh, and Karah and 
Manik-pur, and An-desah-i-Bala-tar [Upper-most An-dcs— 
or Urn 5 -desa] *. In the year 640 H., when this author, 
with his dependents, and children, set out from the capital, 


8 All this is omitted from the reign in which it took place. 

1 This indicates then that at this time there were two great fiefs in this 
part—Lakhanawati and Lakhaipor, one on each side of the Ganges, hut that, 
by way of distinction, as stated above, the KAfh “wing” was called l^akhana- 
watLl^akhan-or. See also page 585, and note ®. 

8 This is equivalent to acknowledging him as a sovereign, but tributary, of 
course. Some few copies have red standards. Me duly publishes this in his 
Bihar inscription given in Blochmann’s “ Contributions," page 37. 

1 That part of Tibbat through which the Sutlaj flow's on issuing from the 
lake R&wan Hpda, and bounded by the Kailas and Himalaya ridges. In the 
time here referred to this name may have been applied to a larger extent of 
country, farther to the south-east, now included in Nepal. , 

In the Calcutta printed text An-desah is turned into — andeshah — 

41 consideration, meditation, thought,” &c. 
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Dihit, for Lakhanawatl, when he arrived in Awadh, Malik 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan had reached the country of Karah 
and Manik-pur. The author, taking his family along with 
him, proceeded from Awadh and waited on him ; and 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan remained for sometime in 
that vicinity, close upon Awadh, but afterwards returned to 
Lakhanawatl again. The author accompanied him 

In the year 641 H., the Rae of Jaj-nagar commenced 
molesting the Lakhanawatl territory; and, in the month of 
Shawwal. 641 II, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan marched 
towards the Jaj-nagar country, and this servant of the state 
accompanied him on that holy expedition. On reaching 
Katasin 3 , which was the boundary of Jaj-nagar [on the 
side of Lakhanawatl], on Saturday, the 6th of the month 
ofZi-Ka'dah,64i H, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan made 
his troops mount, and an engagement commenced. The 
holy-warriors of I slim passed over two ditches, and the 
Hindu infidels took to flight So far as they continued in 
the author’s sight, except the fodder which was before their 
elephants, nothing fell into the hands of the foot-men of the 
army of Islam, and, moreover, Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan’s commands were that no one should molest the ele¬ 
phants, and, for this reason, the fierce fire of battle subsided. 

When the engagement had been kept up until mid-day 
the foot-men of the Musalman army—every one of them— 
returned [to the camp ?] to eat their food, and the Hindus, 
in another direction, stole through the cane jangal, and 
took five elephants ; and about two hundred foot and fifty 
horsemen came upon the rear of a portion of the Musalman 
army 3 . The Muhammadans sustained an overthrow, and 
a great number of those holy warriors attained martyrdom ; 
and Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan retired from that place 
without having effected his object, and returned to Lakh- 
anawatl. He despatched the Sbarf-ul-Mulk 4 , the Ash’arl, 

1 See pages 662 and 663. 

1 See note 4 , para. 8, page 587. 

1 In every copy of the text collated this sentence, like the preceding, is very 
defective—no two copies being alike—and, altogether, our author’s account of 
this affair seems imperfect. It appears improbable that 250 Hindus only 
should throw a whole army into confusion, in broad daylight. 

4 The title of the Malik's minister probably, not bis name. At page 664 it 
is stated that Ka?i Jalal-ud-Dtn, who was *ifi of Awadh, was directed to 
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to the Court of Silltln 'Ala-ud-Din, Mas’ud Shah, to solicit 
assistance. Kayl Jalal-ud-Din, the Kasani—on whom be 
peace I—was deputed, along with the Sharf-ul-Mulk. bear¬ 
ing a rich robe of honour, a canopy of state, a standard 
and tent, coupled with [expressions of] much honour and 
reverence, to return to Lakhanawati; and the forces of 
Hindustan *, under the orders of Kamar-ud-Din, Tamur 
Khan-i Ki-ran, who was feudatory of Awadh, moved to¬ 
wards Lakhanawati, by the sublime command of the 
Sultan, to operate against the infidels of Jaj-nagar. 

In this same year likewise [642 H.], the Rae of Jaj- 
nagar*, in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which 
had taken place the preceding year, as has been already 
recorded, having turned his face towards the Lakhanawati 
territory, on Tuesday, the 13th of the month of Shawwal. 
642 H., the army of infidels of Jaj-nagar, consisting of 
elephants, and p&yiks [foot-men] in great numbers, arrived 
opposite Lakhanawati. Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
came out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 
on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, 
first took Lakhan-or; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk. Karim-ud-Din, 
LSghri 7 , who was the feudatory ofl-akhan-or.with a body of 
proceed to Lakhanawati along with the Sharf-ul-Mulk. bearing a red canopy 
of state, and a robe of honour, and that they reached Lakhanawati on the 11th 
of Rabi’.ul-Awwal, 641 h. This is impossible, as the repulse before Katasin 
took place tight months after this date. The year must be 642 H. Another 
discrepancy is that [page 664], under the reign, it is said that the agent was 
sent to the Court, when Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kh an rtturntd from Kajah 
towards Lakhanawati ! 

1 That is of the Antarbed Do-Sbah and districts lying immediately cast of 
the Gang. 

1 Mr. Blochmann [“ Contributions to thtJfistory and Geography of Bengal” 
page 143, para. 4] is really too magnanimous when he says that “Regarding 
Jijnagar” I have “come to the same conclusion” he “had." I beg leave to 
state that I had come to the conclusion in 1865, when I first made trans¬ 
lations of the history of Bengal from as many works as I could find—eight in 
all, I think, or more—and then collected the materials which enabled me to 
insert the notes in question in this translation. I hope to publish the fruit of 
these translations not long hence, with additions since obtained. 

The italics noticed in the same u Contributions n [note §, page 144] namely, 
Jat*nagar, page 59a of my translation, /daresay, do not imply a reference to 
Jlj-nagar; and, further, whether it be a mistake or not, the work I quoted has 
the word, and also the account of Kabbah-Katankah. Perhaps Mr. Bloch- 
mann will refer to the Ma’dan-i-Akhbar-i-Atunadi and satisfy himself. 

9 He must have succeeded l<bak*i.Aor Khan in that fief, under Tugfcril-i. 
”Jughan Khan perhaps. See page 736. 
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Musalmans, they made martyrs of, and, after that, appeared 
before the gate of Lakhanawatl V The second day after 
that, swift messengers arrived from above [the Do-abah and 
Awadh, &c.] and gave information respecting the army of 
IslSm that it was near at hand. Panic now took pos¬ 
session of the infidels, and they decamped. 

When the army from above reached the gate of Lakh- 
anawati, distrust arose between Malik Tughril-i-Xughan 
Khan and Malik Tamur KhAn-i-Kt-ran. and led to strife; 
and a conflict toot place between the two armies of Musal¬ 
mans before the gate of the city of Lakhanawati, and con¬ 
tinued from day-dawn to the early forenoon, when certain 
people appealed to them, and the two forces disengaged 
from each other, and each returned to its own camp. As 
Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Shan’s own quarters were before 
the city gate, by the time he had alighted at his own tent, 
the whole of his troops had returned to their own dwellings 
within the city, and he remained alone. Malik Tamur 
Khan-i-S>- r a n however, on returning to his camp, con¬ 
tinued ready armed as before, when, finding opportunity, 
and becoming aware that Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
was all alone in his tent within his camp, he mounted with 
his whole force, and made a dash upon Malik Tughril-i- 
Tughan Khan’s camp. The latter was under the necessity 
of mounting and flying within the city; and this event 
took place on Tuesday, the 5th of the month of Z 5 -Hijjah, 
642 H. 

On Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan’s reaching the city, 
he employed the author, Minhaj-i-Saraj, and despatched 
him out of the city to seek an accommodation and his 
safety; and a truce and compact were entered into between 
the two Maliks, under the engagement that Lakhanawatl 
should be delivered up to Malik Tamur Khan-i-Kl-ran. 
and that Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan should proceed to 
the Sublime Court, taking along with him his treasures 

• The Jaj-nagar farces must have crossed the Ganges before they could 
invest the city of Lakhanawati, if the course of that river was then as it is at 
present. For further details of this—for our author appears to have been 
totally unable to give the details of otu affair in one place—see the account of 
Malik Tamur Khan-i-jCr-ran at page 763, where the name of the leafier of the 
infidels is also mentioned. These arc the Mugh*ls of Chingir Khan referred 
to at page 665, and note *. 
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and elephants, his dependents and followers’. Under this 
agreement, Lakhanawatl was delivered up to Malik Tamur 
Khan-i-Kl-ran, and Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, in 
company with Malik Kara-Kash Khan. Malik Taj-ud-DSn, 
Sanjar-i-Mah-pesJian! [of the moon-like brow], and the 
[other ?] Amirs of the Court', returned to the sublime 
presence. The author, with his family and dependents, 
returned to Dihli along with Malik Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan, and the Sublime Court was reached, on Monday, the 
14th of the month of Safar, 643 H.’ 

On Malik Tughril-i-TughSn KbSn’s arrival at Court, he 
was distinguished by great honour and reverence, and, in 
the [following] month of Rabi’-ul-Awwal of that same 
year, the territory of Awadh was consigned to him, and he 
received much comfort and encouragement. 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired additional 
glory from [the accession of] the Sultan-i-Mu’azzam, 
Na?ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in the year 
644 H., Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Kban proceeded into 
Awadh; and, a short time afterwards, on the night of 
Friday, the end of the month of Shawwal of that year, he 
passed to the Almighty’s mercy. Of destiny’s wonderful 
decrees one was this, that, enmity and contest having 
arisen between Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan and Malik 
Tamur Khan-i-Kt-ran, and each having seized* the other’s 
territory, Tamur Khan should have died in Lakhanawatl, 
and Tughan Khan in Awadh [the same night], in such 
wise that neither of the two, in this world, was aware of 
the other’s death. 

On this subject, that prince of mortals of the great 

9 The sending of a robe of honour and standards to Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan must have been merely for the purpose of putting him off his guard, and 
it must have been previously determined to deprive him of his government. 
See pages 665—667. 

1 Who had accompanied the troops sent to the relief of Lakhanawatl, or, 
rather, under pretence of relieving it. 

1 See Blochmann’s 14 Contributions 11 previously referred to, page 38. ’Izz- 
ud-Dtn, Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, did not withdraw from Lakhanawatl direct 
into Awadh, but proceeded to Dihli first, and then, in Na?ir-ud-D!n's reign, 
proceeded to take charge of the latter fief, as shown immediately under, and at 
page 744. 

s Not so, by the writer’s own account: Tughril-i-Tughan KhSn’s territory 
was seized by treachery, but he had not seized his rival’s. 
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and of the less, §^arf-ud-Dln, the Balkhi, composed a 
verse 4 :— 

“ On Friday, the end of the month entitled Shawwll, 

In the year, according to the ’Arab era, kb a- mtm, dal, 

Was Taraur Khln's and Tughan Shan’s march from the world. 

This [one] at the beginning of the night went, that at its close 

Doubtless, their meeting will have taken place in the 
Court of the King of Glory in the everlasting mansion in 
the other world. The Almighty’s mercy be upon them ! 

VIII. MALIK SAMAR.UD.DIN, KI.rAN-I-TAMUR KHAN-tTS. 

soltAnI. 

Malik Tamur* Khan-i-Kl-ran was a Turk of good 
qualities and excellent disposition, and very hasty and 
impetuous, prudent and intrepid. His origin was from 
Khifcbak, and he was good looking, and had a long beard 
and mustachios. The Sultan [I-yal-timisb], at the outset 
[of his career], purchased him of Asad-ud-Din, Mankalt, 
the brother's son of Malik Firuz 7 , for the sum of fifty 
thousand Sultani dirams 

During the expedition to Qjand-wal * [i. e. Chand-war], 

4 This paragraph, and these lines may be looked upon as an interpolation, 
foT they sje only contained in some of the more modem copies of the text. 

* The printed text has jin—u-—but that letter stands for sixty , which is 
not correct. Kha —£—stands for 6oo, mim —.—for 40, and dal —j— for 4= 
644 H. The last day of the month is the 29th. 

* Tamur, in Turkish, signifies iron. 

» In some copies, “brother” of Malik Firuz. This is the person who 
stands first in the list of the Maliks of Sul(an Shams-ud-Dtn. I-vai-timish. and 
bore likewise the latter Turkish name. See page 625 

* AU the old copies have dirams, but the modem ones filals. 

* Chand-wal and Chand-war are synonymous. It is, no doubt, the place 
referred to at page 470, near which Jai-Ch&nd, Rajah of K' nnau j and 
Banaras, was overthrown by Sultan Mu'izz-nd-Din, Mubammad-i-Sim, 
Ghurt. Its name even has nearly perished, and Flruzabad has arisen almost 
upon its mins. It is situated about twenty-five miles east of Agrah on the 
banks of the Jun or Vamun 4 . There are other places bearing similar names 
which led me to suppose, as stated in note *, page 470, and, also from the 
loose manner in which native writers refer to it, as noticed in para. 5 to note at 
page 518, that it was a different place, several authors stating that the battle 
above referred to took place “in tiu neighbourhood of Chand-war and I^wah,” 
while, at the same time, these two places are some forty or more miles apart. 
The ruins of the ancient city of Chand-war cover the surrounding country for 
miles round Ftruzabad—masjids, mausoleums, gateways, and other extensive 
buildings—indicating the size and importance of the place. 
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unexpectedly, the son of the Rae of CJiand-wal. Laddah, 
by name, fell into his hands; and, when he brought him 
to the Sultan’s presence, Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran received 
suitable commendation. Subsequently, he became Na’tb 
Amir-i-Akhur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and, at that 
time, the Amlr-i-Akhur was Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 
[No. vii.]. Having obtained this office, he performed 
approved service therein ; and, when Tughril-i-Tughan 
Khan was assigned the fief of Buda’un, Tamur Khan-i- 
Kt-ran became Amlr-i-Akhur. 

During the reign of Sultan Rajiyyat—on whom be the 
Almighty's mercy!—he became feudatory of Kinnauj; 
and, during that reign, by the sublime command, he was 
despatched towards Gwaliyur and Malwah in command of 
the Islam! forces, and, during that expedition, he did good 
service'. Subsequently, after he returned to the Court, 
the fief of Karah was entrusted to him, and, in that part, 
he undertook many expeditions against the infidels, and 
discharged, in a complete mannar, all the duties of good 
general-ship. 

When Malik Nu§rat-ud-Din,Ta-yasa’i, who was feudatory 
of Awadh, died, the territory of Awadh, with its depen¬ 
dencies, was entrusted to Malik Tamur Khan-i-Kl-ran's 
charge. In that part, as far as the frontier of the Tirhut 
territory, he performed great deeds, and obtained pos¬ 
session of vast booty; and compelled the Raes and Ranas, 
and independent [Hindu] tribes 1 , of that country, to pay 
him tribute. On several occasions he plundered the ter¬ 
ritory of Bhatl-ghor *, and extorted tribute. 

In the year 642 H., when he proceeded to Lakhanawati, 
his behaviour towards Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan, and 
to what point it reached, has been previously recorded in 
this Section 1 * 4 * * ; and, whilst Malik Tughril-i-Tughan Khan 

1 No mention of this expedition occurs in the account of her reign. 

* Here the word oL. 1 ^. referred to in note 7 , page 705, is used evidently 
as the plural of v'y The meaning is apparent 

■ Bhatl-Ghori, or Bhath-Ghorah—the tract lying on the left bank of the 
Son, east of Banaras, in the centre of which Kalinjar is situated. 

4 See pages 664—667. His death occurred on the 39th of Shawwal, 644 h. 

There is an inscription respecting him in the Bihar Museum, dated in the first 

month of this yea* which has been published in the Bengal Asiatic Journal 

for 1871. That inscription tends to show that he considered himself inde- 
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was at the capital, he came, unattended, to Manish \ and 
removed his family, and the whole of his effects, from 
Awadh to Lakhanawati. For a period of two years he 
continued, in rebellionat Lakhanawati, and afterwards 
died, on the same night in which Jughril-i-Tughan Khan 
took his departure from the world ; and, as the daughter 7 
of Malik Saif-ud-Dm, I-bak-i-Yughan-tat. was his wife, 
she duly performed her obligation [to him], and took his 
corpse to Awadh from Lakhanawati, and there he was 
buried. The Almighty's mercy be upon him I 


IX. MALIK HINUO KHAN. MU-AYYlD-UD-DlN, MIHTAR.L 
MUBAKAK-UL-KHAZiN-US-SULTANl. 

Hindu Khan. Mihtar'-i-Mubarak, was, by origin, of 
Mahir*. When he first came into the august Sultan's 
service, the Sultan [I-yal-timish] purchased him of Fakfar- 
ud-Din, the Safahanl. Hindu Khan was a man of exceed- 
ing good disposition, and of exemplary conduct, of sincere 
piety, and, in the Sultan’s service, had attained great inti¬ 
macy with him, and had reached a position of the most 


pendent, unless, as is often the case, and as repeatedly shown in this work, 
his subordinate has given him titles after his own fancy. This inscription is 
also given in Blochmann's “ Contributions ," page 37 . with a translation. 
There is an error in the last however, the words ^Tufhril.us-Sultam do not 
mean Tughril, the Royal, but Tughril, the Sultan's [I-yal-timish's] slave—the 
Su)|anl Tughril —a term applied to the following Malik and to several of the 
great Maliks herein mentioned. See also note *, to page 41 of the same paper. 

4 This name is doubtful. In the most reliable copies it is as above, 
but in others and The Calcutta printed text has —Tabas. 

* Some copies of the text have jCll —organization and conduct of 

troops—hut it is evidently a mistake for ~ —rebellion—from the facts 

of the matter, as the inscription previously referred to shows. It was the 
stormy period preceding the reign of Sul{an Na?tr-ud-Din, Mahmud Shall. 
See the latter part of 'Ali-ud Din, Mas’ud Shah's reign, pages 667—669. 
Some modem copies have happiness, felicity, &c. 

* In the printed text, the word farzand—ch\\A or daughter of—has been left 
out, so it may be imagined what a sentence it makes. 

* The word Mihtar signifies greater, and a lord, the head or chief of a 
tribe, &C. It is here probably used os a title. 

* If he was originally from Mihir or Mihlr, which is probably intended for 
the place of that name in the Sigar and Narbadah territories, in I.at. 24° 16', 
Long. 80° 49'—for I know of no place of such name in Turkistin—Hindu 
Khan was probably a converted- Hindu. This seems to show that there was a 
brisk trade carried on in Hindu as well as Turkish slaves. 
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perfect confidence. Throughout the whole reign of Sultan 
I-yal-timish—from the beginning to the close—and the 
reign of Sultan Ra^iyyat likewise, he was honoured and 
esteemed, had held the office of Treasurer, and had done' 
good services. All Sulfan I-yal-timisJi’s slaves who attained 
offices in the state, and positions of greatness, were objects 
of his regard and affection ; and they all looked upon him 
as a kind and loving father. 

When Hindu Khan first came into the Sultan’s service, 
he became Yuz-ban [Keeper of the hunting leopards], and, 
subsequently, he was made Torch-bearer; and, whilst hold¬ 
ing that office, within the limits of the territory of Baran, 
at the time when the Suljan [I-yal-timish] was feudatory 
of Baran [before he succeeded to the throne], in the reign 
of the beneficent Sultan, Kutb-ud-Din, I-bak, during a raid 
against one of the independent tribes of Hindu infidels, 
Hindu Khan Mihtar-i-Mub 5 rak, with the spike of his torch, 
unhorsed a Hindu and sent the man to Hell. The Sultan 
[afterwards] made him hisTasht-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, in 
that capacity, he served for a considerable time. 

When the affairs of the kingdom came under the admi¬ 
nistration of the Shams! dynasty, the Mihtar-i*Mubarak 
became Treasurer to Sultan I-yal-timish, but he did not 
ever give up the office of Tasht-dar up to the end of the 
Sultan’s lifetime, and used, as heretofore, to perform the 
duties of personal Ewer-bearer. When the august Sultan 
encamped before the preserved fortress of Gwaliyur, and 
took that place, this servant of the victorious dynasty, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, during that expedition, for a period of 
seven months, in accordance with commands, was in the 
habit of delivering a discourse, twice in each week, at the 
entrance of the royal pavilion; and, throughout the 
month of Ramadan, and on the 10th of 2 ‘i-Hijjah, and 10th 
of Muharram, the author used to perform the service 
daily'. After the fortress was taken possession of, as the 
just claims of his priestly duties had been established, the 
administration of all matters of law and religion of that 
fortress was entrusted to the author, and this installation 
took place in the year 630 H.’ This is mentioned because, 

1 See page 619. There our author makes a different statement. 

1 This appears to have been our author’s first appointment under the 
government of Dihli, at least the first one he mentions. 
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at the time of investing the author with the direction of 
law affairs, that Mihtar of Mihtars, Mihtar-i-Mub 5 rak, 
Hindu ^han himself, was present in the royal treasury, 
and treated him with such kindness and encouragement 
that this servant of the state was much beholden to him 
for such honour on his part. Almighty God reward him, 
and have mercy on him I 

When the £bamst reign came to a termination, in the 
reign of Sultan Raziyyat, the territory and fortress of 
Ochchah was entrusted to Malik Hindu KhSn’s charge; 
and, when the throne passed to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah, he returned from that province to the 
Court, and the territory of Jalandhar [Jalhandar] was con¬ 
ferred upon him, and there also he died. 


X. MALIK IKHTIYAR.UD.D 1 N. KARA-KASH » KHAN-I- 
AET-KlN. 

Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Din. Kara-Kash Khan-i-Aet-kin < . 
was from Karah-Khita, and was a man of exceeding 
amiable disposition, magnanimous, pure in mind, and 
adorned with all manliness and valour, and was one of the 
ancient slaves of the Sultan [I-yal-timish]. 

When the august Sultan first purchased him, he made 
him his personal Cup-bearer, and, after he had served in 
that capacity for a considerable time, he acquired the fief 
of Barihun and Darangawan [Daran-ga-on?]'. Some years 
subsequently, he became the Superintendent of theKhalisah 
[crown province] of Tabarhindah ; and, after that, also 
during the reign of the august Sultin, Multan became his 
fief, after Malik Kabir Khan ‘ [Izz-ud-Dfn, Ayaz-i-Hazar- 
Mardah], and his title then became Kara-Kash Khan- 

On the expiration of the ghamst reign, Sultan Rajiyyat 

1 Also written jy —?ara*Kugh. 

4 Some writers give the pronountiation of this word Aytkln, instead of 
Aet-kin, trat the last, I think, is the most correct. See page 318. Under the 
reign he is styled Malik-aJ-Kabfr—the Great Malik. 

* I fail to recognize these places satisfactorily. One may be meant for , 
Dharam-ga-on, a very common name. The words arc written——/ 
a*/?—“d 0 mnd tod g yfij* I 

. • See pige 7 * 5 - 
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took Lohor from Malik Kabir Khan-i-Avaz. and made 
over to him, in lieu thereof, the fief of Multan, as has been 
previously narrated What befell Malik Kara-Kash at 
Lohor, and his evacuation of that city, during the inroad of 
the infidel Mughals and their appearance before Lohor, 
will be recorded in the account of the Lohor disaster *. He 
[then] had the territory of BhiSnah conferred upon him, 
and he continued in that part some time. When the reign 
of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, came, and the 
Maliks revolted, Malik Kara-Kash Khan, with Malik Yuz- 
Bak [IkhtivJr-ud-Dln. fughril Khan], came to the capital 
and attached themselves to Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram 
Siiah. As Mihtar-i-Mubarak [Fakhr-ud-Din. Mubirak 
Shah, the Farrash], Farrukhl. conspired against the Turk 
Maliks and Amirs, he influenced Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, 
Bahram Shah. against Malik Kara-Kash and Malik Yuz- 
Bak, and the Sultan imprisoned both of them \ 

After the city of Dihli was taken, and the throne passed 
to SultSn ’Ala-ud-Din, Mas’Gd Sh 5 h. Malik Kara-Kash 
Khan, became Amlr-i-Hajib, and, shortly afterwards, on 
Friday, the 25th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal, 640 H., 
Bhianah became his fief 1 . After sometime Karah was 
assigned to him ; and, from thence, in company with Malik 
Tamur Khan-i-Ki-ran. with troops, he marched towards 
Lakhanawati, and returned from ther.ce along with Malik 
Jughril-i-Tughan Khan \ 

When the throne of sovereignty acquired beauty and 
adornment from the auspicious dignity of the Sultan of the 
Universe, Na$ir-ud-Dunya wa ud-Din, Mahmud Shah, in 
the year 644 H., Malik Kara-Kash - Khan was killed within 
the limits of Karah*. The Almighty’s mercy be upon 
him 1 

1 At pages 644 and 737. 

B In the acoount of the Mughal irruption in the next Section. See also 
page 655. 

* See pages 659 and 761. 

1 Thil must mean that he was restored to that fief again* because, juit 
before, it is staled that he Was made feudatory of Bhianah after the evacuation 
of Llhor, and that, from Bhianah, he marched to support Sultan Mu’izi-ud-* 
Din, Bahram Shah. 

* See page 741. 

1 No particular? of this affair occur anywhere throughout this work, 
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XI. MALIK IKHTIYAR UD-DIN, ALTOnIAH, OF TABAR- 
HINDAH. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Altunlah of Tabarhindah, was 
a great Malik, of vast boldness and gallantry, manliness 
and energy, lion-heartedness and magnanimity ; and the 
whole of the Maliks of that time were unanimous as to his 
manliness and valour. At the time of the imprisonment of 
Sultan Raziyyat—on whom be peace!—he had fought 
encounters with the forces of the disaffected Maliks, in con¬ 
junction with Sultan Raziyyat, and had displayed great 
heroism \ 

When the august Sultan [I-yal-timish] first purchased 
him, he gave him the §har&b-d&ri [office—the care of the 
liquors]*. After some time, as the Sultan had remarked 
proofs of manliness depicted upon his brow, he gave him 
the office of Sar Chatar-dar [Head of the state canopy- 
bearers]; and, when the Shams! rule came to its termina¬ 
tion, during the reign of SultSn Raziyyat, the fief of Baran 
was conferred upon Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Subsequently, 
Tabarhindah* was given to him; and, at the time when 
the hearts of the Turk Maliks and Amirs, who were the 
slaves of the Shamsi dynasty, became changed towards 
SultAn Raziyyat, on account of the favour Jamal-ud-Din, 
Ya-kut, the Abyssinian, had found with her, the Amir-i- 
Hajib, Malik Ikbtiyar-ud-Din-i-Aet-kin, and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Altunlah, of Tabarhindah, were connected 
by a firm compact of unanimity and friendship, and bonds 
of intimacy; and, by virtue of this fabric of union, Malik 
Aet-kin, secretly, gave intimation of this change to the 
latter. Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Altuniah, in the fortress of 
Tabarhindah, began openly to rebel, and withdrew his head 
from the yoke of obedience to that SuU&n. 

Sultan Raziyyat, in the month of Ahaj-', moved from the 

4 The ambitions and rebellious conduct of himself and his colleague in 
sedition was the cause of her downfall, as is stated under. 

1 Not necessarily intoxicating. 

* This was a Kkdlisah district, as mentioned at pAge 746. 

1 Ahaf, from the Sanskrit——the third solar month of the Hindus— 
Jane—July. The Mufcammadans, as early as this, it seems, had begun to use 
the names of the Hindu months. Under her reign it is said to have been the 
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capital towards Tabarhindah with the [contingents] com¬ 
prising the centre 1 [division] of her forces, as has been 
related [under her reign]; and, when Sultan Raziyyat was 
seized and imprisoned, and the Maliks and Amirs returned 
to the capita! againand the throne of sovereignty came 
to Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah. Malik Ikbtiyar-ud-Din, 
Altuniah, contracted marriage with Sult&n Ra?iyyat, who 
was in duress [under his charge in the fort of Tabarhindah], 
and, by reason of that union, began to evince contumacy '. 
When Malik Ikhtiy 5 r-ud-Din, Aet-kin [Altuniah’s con¬ 
federate], was assassinated, and Malik Badr-ud-Dm-i- 
Sunkar, the Rumi, became Amir-i-Hajib, Mfclik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Altuniah, brought forth Sultan Raziyyat from the 
fortress of Tabarhindah, assembled forces, and marched 
towards the capital. In the month of Rabi'-ul-Awwal, ' 
however, they retired unsuccessful. Sultan Raziyyat was 
taken prisoner within the limits of Kaithal ; and Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, AltOniah, was taken in the Man$ur-pur’ 
district, and was martyred by Hindus on Tuesday, the 25th 
of Rabi'-ul-Akhir, 638 H.* The Almighty’s mercy be 
upon him 1 

XII. MALIK IKHTIVAR.UD.niN. AET-KiN. 

Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, was a Karah-Khita-i. a 
well-favoured Turk, a man of good disposition and of hand¬ 
some countenance, dignity, wisdom, and sagacity. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timigh] purchased him from 
Amir I-bak, Sanna-i 4 , and he had served the Sultan long in 

9th of Ramadan 637 H.—May, 1239, a.d. It was a great object with the 
rebels to make Sultan Raziyyat move in the hot season. 

■ See note s , page 634. 

1 They lost no time, for on the 28th of the same month they set up Mu’izz- 
ud-Din, Bahram Shah. 

1 Contumacy towards the usurper of her throne. See under Ra?iyyat's 
reign, page 645, and 647. His confederates in sedition against Rajiyyat had 
now been removed from the scene and their ambitious designs frustrated, and 
therefore Altuniah thought it to his advantage to espouse Iter cause. 

1 West of Dihli, and north-west of Kaithal, Lat. 30° 21 / , Long. 76° 5'. 

* These events arc related differently under Ra^iyyat’s reign, which see. 

4 In some copies NisawS—native of Nisa, and, in the list of Maliks at 
the beginning of the Nagiri reign, page 673, there is a Malik Saif-ud-Din, 
i-bak-i-Balka Khan, styled, Satta-i, but not the person here referred to. He 
may have been the son of the above. 
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every office and degree, and become deserving of royal 
kindness and dignities of greatness. In the beginning of 
the Sult&n's reign, he was made Sar-i-jAn-dSr [Head of the 
Jan-dars]', and, after some time, as proofs of merit were 
conspicuous upon his brow, Man?ur-pur was given to him in 
fief. Some time after, Kujah ‘ and Nandanah were en¬ 
trusted to his charge, and, on that frontier, he performed 
distinguished services. When the period of sovereignty 
devolved upon Suljan Ra?iyyat, she summoned him to the 
Court, and assigned him the fief of Buda’un. After some 
farther period, he attained the dignity of Amir-i-Hajib, and 
performed approved services before the throne ; but, on 
account of the favour which Jamal-ud-DIn, Ya-kut, the 
Abyssinian, had acquired, the whole of the Maliks and 
Amirs, Turks, Ghuris. and Tajiks were withdrawing from 
their attendance on the Court of Sultan Ra?iyyat, and 
were afflicted in heart, particularly Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. 
Aet-kln', the Amir-i-Hajib, as has been recorded in the 
account of Sultan Raziyyat For this reason, Jamal-ud- 
Din, Ya-kut, was martyred, and the throne passed to 
Mu’izz-ud-Dtn, Bahram Shah'. 

On the day of rendering fealty at the Kushk [the 

1 In some copies, Sar-i-Jamadar [Sar-i-Jamah-dar?] or Head of the 
Wardrobe, and, in one good copy, Shart-badar. 

• This place is generally mentioned in connexion with Banian and the 

Jfarlugh Turks. The word might be spelt with^—Gujah. The majority of 
copies and the oldest have but one has and a second The 

g. likewise may ix intended for ^ See list of victories, page 627. 

7 At pages 304 and 333, our author says the Gfcurfs are Tajiks, or Taxiks 
—i. e. descendants of Arabs bom in ’Ajam—but here he evidently applies the 
term as it originally means, and Ghuris to natives of Ghur only. The com¬ 
pilers of 4 ' Paihdn ” dynasties may see that such a term as theirs never occurs 
in any Muhammadan History. Tajiks are not Scythians, 1 beg leave to say. 

1 The 14 affliction” that appears to have troubled him was ambition and 
sedition, as may be gathered from the statement in the account of Malik 
AltOutah, just related, and a little farther on. 

* The modem copies of the text have an additional sentence and a verse 
here, but it is evidently an interpolation: they are as follows 44 As 
sovereignty turned its face from Sultan Rafiyyat, on this account, a wag gives 
these line* :— 

4 Sovereignty from her robe’s skirt turned away, 

When it peroeived black dust on the hem thereof.’ M 

Oar author, who was resident at her Court, does not attempt to make us believe 
that Saltan Rafiyyat was guilty of any criminal familiarity with the Abyssinian, 
although more modem writers do insinuate it, but, J believe, without reason. 
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Castle], the royal residence, when they seated the [new] 
Sultan on the throne of the kingdom, and the Maliks, 
Amirs, 'Ulama, Sadrs, and the Chiefs of the troops and 
Grandees of the capital were assembled together in the 
sublime audience hall for the purpose of the public render¬ 
ing of fealty 1 , all pledged their allegiance to the sovereignty 
of Mu'izz-ud-Dfn, Bahram £jbah. and the Deputy-ship 
[Lieutenantcy] of Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Aet-kin ; and he 
stipulated with Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah, that, 
as he, the Sultan, was young in years, he should, for the 
period of one year, leave the administration of the affairs of 
the realm to his slave [Ikhtiyar-ud-Din. Aet-kin], and that 
the Sultan should issue an order in accordance with all this *. 

His petition having been complied with, Malik Ikhtiyar- 
ud-Din, Aet-kin, in union with the KhwSiah. Muhajzab-ud- 
Din, the Wazir, proceeded to administer the affairs of the 
kingdom. He requested [permission] from the Sultan to 
assume the naubat and to have an elephant. He took a 
sister of the Sultan to wife, and the whole of the affairs of 
the country appertained to him’. From these circum¬ 
stances jealousy entered into the heart of the Sultan, and, 
secretly, several times he plotted against him, to get rid of 
him, but did not succeed, until, on Monday, the 8th of the 
month of Mubarram, 638 H. They related on this wise, 
that the Saiar [chief, leader], Abmad-i-Sa’d—the Almighty's 
mercy be upon him!—came secretly to the Sultan’s 
presence and made a representation, in consequence of 
which intoxicating drink was given to several Turks, and 
he [the Suljan] gave directions to those inebriated Turks, 
who descended from the upper part [upper apartments] of 
the Kajr-i-Safed [White Castle], and came down in front of 
the dais in the Audience Hall *, and with a wound from a 
knife martyred Malik lk_ljtiy5r-ud-Din, Aet-kin*. They 

1 On Sunday, the nth of Shawwal. 637 H. 

1 The period for which he was to act is not mentioned under the Satan’s 
reign. 

3 Seconder Mu’izz-ud-Din, Bahram Shah’s reign. There it is stated that 
he assumed the triple naubat, and stationed an elephant at his gate. The 
Sul{ 5 n’s sister had previously been married to a t’s son. See page 650. 

4 Where Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Aet-kin, as Deputy, would be transacting state 
afTairs. 

4 This is related in a very different manner under the reign, which see, at 
page 651. 
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inflicted several wounds on the Kbwaiah. Muhazzab-ud- 
Dln, the Wazlr, but he got away from them, wounded as 
he was, and made his escape. 

XIII. MALIK BADR-UD-DlN, SUN^AR'-I-ROMI. 

Malik Badr-ud-Dln, Sunfcar, was a ROml [of RiSm— 
Rumiltah] by origin, and some of the trustworthy have 
related after this manner, that he was the son of a Musal- 
man and had fallen into slavery; but he was a man of 
exceedingly good disposition, with comeliness and dignity, 
of admirable morality, humble, and endowed with kindness 
and laudable qualities for winning men. 

When the Sulfan [I-yal-timis]j] first purchased him, he 
became TTaslit-dar [Ewer-bearer], and, after he had per¬ 
formed that office for some time, he became Bahlah-dar 
[Bearer of the Privy Purse]. Subsequently, he became 
SJiahnah ' [Superintendent] of the Zarrad Khanah of 
Buda’un’; and, after some farther time, he rose to be 
Na-ib Am!r-i-Akhur [Deputy Lord of the Stable], and 
served the Sultan in every capacity, and did approved ser¬ 
vices. After he became Amir-i-Ajchur, h« used never to 
be absent from the gate of the royal stable for a moment 
save through unavoidable necessity; and, whether on the 
move or stationary, he used to be always present in 
attendance at the threshold of sovereignty. Whilst the 
fortress of Gwaliyur was being invested, he was pleased to 
show such goodness and countenance towards the writer of 
these words, and to treat him with such honour and respect, 
that the impression of such benevolence will never be 
effaced from his heart. May the Almighty have mercy 
on him I 

When the sovereignty passed to Sultan Raziyyat, the 
fief of Buda’un was given him ; and, in the year 638 H. ’, 
at the time that Malik IJjjjtiyar-ud-Dln, Aet-kin, was 

• Sunlfar, in the ROmt [Turkish] dialect, U said to signify a black-eyed 
falcon, which lives to a great age, and to have the same meaning as Shunghir 
or Shun^ar. 

3 See note *, page 73a. 

1 Whilst I-yal-timish held that fief before he came to the throne. The 
office was the same as that of Sar-i-Jan-Hir. ee note 3 , page 603. 

* On the 8th of Mu bar ram, 638 h 
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assassinated, in the reign of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dfn, Bahrain 
Shah. the latter summoned Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, 
from Buda’un, and conferred upon him the office of Amir-i- 
Hajib. When Malik Ikhtivar-ud-Din. Altuntah, of Tabar- 
hindah, along with Sultan Raziyyat, resolved to march 
upon the capital, and they arrived in the vicinity of Dihli, 
in the quelling of that sedition, Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, 
performed excellent services ; but, after a short time, dis¬ 
agreement arose between him and the Khwaiah. Muhazzab- 
ud-Din, the Wazir, through a trifling cause which it be- 
hoveth -not to mention. This irritation continued to 
increase, and, on this account, the Khwajah, Muhazzab-ud- 
Dinincited the Sultan against him, and the Sultan’s con¬ 
fidence in Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, departed, and his 
faith in the Sultan likewise ceased. He [Badr-ud-Din 
Sunkar] convoked the great men of the capital, for the pur¬ 
pose [of discussing] a change in the government, at the 
mansion of Sayyid Taj-ud-Din, Musawi, on Monday, the 
14th * of the month of Safar, 639 H. The Khwaiah. 
Muhazzab-ud-Dtn, gave intimation to the Sultan of this 
circumstance, and the Sultan mounted, and called upon 
Malik Badr-ud-Din, Sunkar, to give up his intentions*. 
He joined the Sultan ; and, on that same day, he was sent 
off [on his way] to Buda’un. 

After some time, the decree of destiny having gone forth, 
it brought him back to the capital again, without having 
received orders to return, and he came to the city of Dihli, 
and alighted at the dwelling of Malik Kutb-ud-Din 
[Husain, son of ’Ali, the Ghuri]—on whom be the 
Almighty’s mercy!—thinking that perhaps, under his pro¬ 
tection, he might obtain mercy. A mandate was issued 
from the sovereign's Court so that they seized him, and he 
was cast into prison. He continued in imprisonment and 
confinement for some time, and, in the end, on the night of 

1 This is the 4 ‘ upright officer ’* in Elliot, referred to in note •, page 641. 

1 Some copies here, as well as under the reign, disagree about this date. 
Some have the loth, and some, the 17th, but two of the best copies have here, 
as well as previously, the 14th of §afar. 

a The particulars of this affair have been already given under the reign, 
pages 652 and 653. Here likewise is additional proof, were any required, to 
show who the parties were, and who betrayed Malik Badr*ud-Din, 
Sunkar. 
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Wednesday, the 14th of the month of Jamadi-ul-Awwal *, 
639 H., he attained martyrdom *. The Almighty’s mercy 
be upon him I 

XIV. MALIK TAj-UD-DiN, SANJAR-I-RlR-LUR. 

Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kik-luk, was a thorough 
man, and his native country was Khifchalr. He was a 
person of vast energy, manliness, sagacity, stateliness, 
gallantry, and valour, and in all endowments he had 
reached the acme. He was of great rectitude and con¬ 
tinence, and no intoxicating drink was ever allowed to 
come near him. 

The august Sultan [I-yal-timish] had purchased him 
from the Khwaiah. Jamal-ud-Din-i-Nadiman ; and, in the 
beginning of the Sultan's reign, he became Jama-dar 
[Keeper of the Wardrobe]; and, after some time, he 
became Shahnah 1 [Superintendent] of the Stable, and in 
every department he performed distinguished services for 
the Sultan. 

When the Shams! reign came to a termination, and the 
throne devolved on Su!{ 5 n Raziyyat, Malik Taj-ud-Din, 
Sanjar-i-Kilf-luk, became feudatory of Baran, and was 
appointed to proceed at the head of a body of troops to¬ 
wards the fortress of Gwaliyur, and in Sha'ban. 635 H., the 
writer of these words, the servant of the victorious dynasty, 
Minhaj-i-Saraj, in company with Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar- 
i-Ktk-luk, came out of the fortress of Gwaliyur 7 and pro¬ 
ceeded, and presented himself at the Court of Sultan 
Raziyyat. On the road Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar, showed 

4 See note a , page 654. 

• There mint have been some reason why he returned to the capital—pro¬ 
bably to sue foT pardon in person—and our author could, evidently, have said 
more, had he chosen to do so. Malik $utb-ud-Din, Husain, son of 'Alt, the 
Ghurt T is the same venerable chief as mentioned, at pages 658 and 661. He 
was one of the greatest of I-yal-timi sh 1 8 Maliks, and his name is entered in 
the list of them at the end of his reign. He too was made away with, in some 
mysterious manner, during the reign of that paragon of perfection, according 
to our author, Najir-wMrfn, Mahmud Shah, in 653 H. The events, which 
induced him to seek an asylum in Hind, will be found in the account of the 
Mughal irruption in the next Section. 

• See note 4 , page 732. 

? Sec page 643, and note *. 
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such goodness towards the author as cannot be expressed. 
At the time of removing from Gwaliyur he carried two 
chests of books, the private property of this servant, upon 
one of his own camels, and brought them to Maha’un, and, 
upon other occasions, had treated the author with manifold 
kindness—May the Almighty make him be acceptable, and 
have mercy upon him! 

On his reaching the capital again, Malik Taj-ud-Din,San- 
jar, became feudatory of the district of Sursuti; and, when 
the throne of sovereignty came to Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Bahram 
^hah. he performed abundant services. On the termina¬ 
tion of the Mu'izzi reign, and the throne passing to ’Ala-ud- 
Din, Mas’ud Shah, he became feudatory of Buda’un'; and, 
in the year 640 H., he overthrew the independent [HindO] 
tribes’ of Kathehr of Buda’un, and performed many ex¬ 
ploits against the infidels, and founded Jami’ Masjids in 
several places, and established pulpits for the Khattbs *. 
He assembled a numerous body of forces—8000 horse and 
foot, besides payiks with horses ’—and his determination 
was to lead a force towards Kalinjar and Mahobah, and 
reduce that tract of country to subjection. A certain 
party [however] began to be envious of the number of his 
following, the quantity and efficiency of his war material, 
the greatness of his power, the awe in which he was held, 
and his intrepidity in leading troops. The deceitful 
promptings of the spirit of devilry moved them, so that they 
prepared some poison placed in a betel leaf and adminis¬ 
tered it to him, and disease of the bowels supervened, and, 
from that disorder, in a few days, he joined the Almighty’s 
mercy. May the Most High God accept, in behalf of that 
amiable Malik, in repayment of the many debts of grati¬ 
tude he owed him, the prayers of this frail one! 

One among those debts of gratitude due to him is this. 
In the year 640 H., when the author resolved upon leaving 

1 In the oldest copy of the text the name of this city and district is always 
written Budaijun—the middle n is ruual t and this is the correct mode of 

writing the word 

1 There seem to have been numbers of the Mew tribe in thAt part in those 
days. 

1 The preacher who pronounces the Shot bah already explained. 

1 All the copies of the text are alike here—mounted payiks is a now] term 
I think—considering that the word means foot-man. 
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the capital city of Dihll, on a journey to Lakhanawatl *, and 
sent off his family and dependents, in advance, towards 
Buda’un, that Malik of excellent disposition assigned a 
stipend for his family and children, and treated them with 
all sorts of honour and reverence. Five months after¬ 
wards, when the author, following after his family, reached 
Buda’un, Malik Taj-ud-Dtn, Sanjar, bestowed upon him so 
many gifts, and treated him with such honour as cannot 
be contained within the area of writing. He was pleased 
to assign the author a fief with a residence at Buda'un, 
together with ample benefits and favours ; but, as destiny, 
and the means of livelihood, was attracting him to the 
country of Lakhanawatl, and the decree of fate was carry¬ 
ing him, the writer proceeded thither. May Almighty God 
accept in his favour the kindness [towards the author] of 
that Malik of good disposition ! 


XV. MALIK TAj-UD-DlN, SANJAR-I-KURET KHAN*. 

Malik Kuret Khan was a Turk of Khifchak. of great 
manhood and courage, energy and wisdom, and among 
warriors, for warlike accomplishments, he was the peerless 
in all the ranks of the army of Islam ; and, in horsemanship 
and skill in arms, he had no equal. For example, he would 
have two horses under saddle, one of which he would ride, 
and the other he would lead after him, and thus used to 
dash on, and, whilst the horses were galloping, he would 
leap from this horse to that with agility, would return to 
this first one again, so that, during a gallop, he used several 
times to mount two horses. In archery he was so skilful 
that no enemy in battle, and no animal in the chase used 
to escape his arrow. He never used to take along with 
him into any Shikar-gah [chase] either leopard, hawk, or 
sporting dog: he brought down all with his own arrow; 
and in every fastness in which he imagined there would be 
game he would be in advance of the whole of his retinue. 

* Our author was evidently unable to remain at Dihlf, in safety, after the 
attack made upon him by the Khwajah Muhajiab-ud-Din’s creatures, and 
hence resolved to retire for a time. See under the reign of 'Ala-ud- Dan, Mas’ud 
Shah, pages 659 to 662. 

4 This is the only Malik among twenty-five who was not a slave. 
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He was the Shahnah [Superintendent] of rivers * and vessels; 
Snd this author had a great regard and affection for him. 
May Almighty God immerse him in forgiveness 1 When 
the Turks of the [late] Sultan [I-yal-timish] first rose 
against the Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, the Wazlr, on 
Wednesday, the 2nd of the month of Jamadt-ul-Awwal, 
640 H., the ring-leader of the party in that outbreak was 
Malik Taj-ud-Din, Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan; and a slave of 
the Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, Mihtar Jatta [by name], 
a Far rash [carpet-spreader, &c.], wounded the Malik on 
the face with a sword in such manner that the mark of it 
ever after remained \ 

After the Khwaiah. Muhazzab-ud-Din, was put to death, 
Malik Sanjar-i-Kuret Khan became Shahnah [Superinten¬ 
dent] of the elephants, and, after that, was made Sar-i- 
Jan-dar [Head of the Jan-dars], Subsequently, he was 
made feudatory of Buda’un, and, some time after that .again, 
obtained the fief of Awadh. In that part he undertook 
many holy expeditions against infidels, achieved numerous 
gallant exploits, and reduced several powerful independent 
[Hindu] tribes. From Awadh he proceeded into Bihar 
and plundered that territory. Suddenly, when before the 
preserved city of Bihar, an arrow struck him in a mortal 
place, and he attained martyrdom'. The mercy of the 
Almighty be upon him ! 

XVI. MALIK SAIF-UD-DlN, BAT 5 HAN-I.I-BAK, THE KHITA-J. 

Malik Saif-ud-Din, Bat Khan-i-I-bak. the Khita-i. was a 

• The word used is j*. —ocean, sea, great river, which last meaning must 
be intended here, as the Dihit kings had no more to do with the sea and sea¬ 
going vessels than Sher Shah the Afghan had, who is said, by a modern 
translator, to have “built great ships to convey Pilgrims to Makkah,”by land, 
possibly. 

• It was when the “ upright officer "—the Rhwajah, met with his deserts 
in the plain of the Rant’s haws, or reservoir. 

1 From this it is apparent that, after the fall of the Khalj dynasty, and the 
death of I-yal-timisht Bihir could not have remained in Musalman hands. 
We hear of the fief of Rajah, Manik-pur, Awadh, and Lakhapawatt, but never 
of Bihar, which must have been recovered by the Hindus in the same way ax 
Kalinjar, Mahobah, and other places which, previously, our author says, were 
conquered, and as mentioned in the lists of victories of some of the Sultans. 
The particulars respecting this chiefs death before Bihir, which would have 
been so interesting to us, our author either considered not worth mentioning 
or has purposely suppressed. 
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towards Buda’un, Malik Tez Khan, at the head of a body- 
of troops, was npminated, along with Malik Bak-tam-i-Aojf 
Khan, to march from the capital for the purpose of repelling 
the troops of Hindustan. When the two armies met within 
the limits of Sihra-mu', Malik Tez Kha n was under the 
necessity of retiring, and he returned to the capital again. 
The fief of Awadh was now given to him, and he.proceeded 
into that part, and brought that territory under his control; 
and gave the independent communities of infidels of 
Hindustan a thorough chastisement, and extorted tribute 
from them. 

Malik Tez Khan‘returned to the sublime presence in 
conformity with orders, and, at all times, kept the neck of 
service within the yoke of obedience; and, in the year in 
which this history was written, namely the year 658 H., he 
returned to the capital in conformity with the sublime 
command, and by the counsel of the Kban-i-Mu’azzam, 
Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. at the head of the [contingents 
forming the] centre [division] of the forces, and those at 
the capital*, marched towards the Koh-payah of Mewat, and 
performed distinguished services, and returned again to the 
presence of the Court, the asylum of the universe. ■ 

On a second occasion ’, in attendance at the illustrious 
stirrup of the Khan-i-Mu’azzam. Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam. he 
again proceeded to the Koh-payah of Mewat on an expe¬ 
dition and holy war against the Hindus, and displayed 
great gallantry and activity. On his return to the capital, 
he was distinguished by being presented with ample 
honours; and he returned again towards [his fief of] 
Awadh. May the Almighty God preserve and continue 
the servants of the Na$iri dynasty in power and dominion. 
Amtn I * 


7 A place west of the Ghograh river, in Lat. a8* 19', Long. 80® 24', the 
Sera-Mow of the Indian Atlas. < 

■ The available troops at the capital probably. The kalb —or centre con¬ 
forming it—has been explained in a previous note. See also the latter 
1^657 H., under Najir-ud-Dfn’s reign, page 714. 

nds his history, under Ni$ir»ud-Din’s reign, with the force 
1 expedition, on the 13th of §afar, 658 H., and the events of 1 
These operations, on this occasion, were against the Mew' 
ge 715, and in the account of Ulugh Khan farther on, 
t related in a totally different manner. 







